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“Whittemore and Lowe are pianists of unusual platform charm, of sound musical in- 
sight, and of great pianistic virtuosity. Mr. Whittemore acts as an urbane and witty 


host and their concert was A JOY AND DELIGHT .. . 


never has an attraction at the 


S. E. C. drawn so large or so enthusiastic an audience.” 


“Whittemore and Lowe came back to Beaumont last 
night and at least one record toppled. 


“Perhaps there's been a country music show audience 
that let go with its enthusiasm in such manner. But never 
from an audience of a ‘cultural’ attraction has there 
been in our City Auditorium anything like the thunderous 
ovation given this magnificent piano team. 


“We lost count of the encores but whatever the number 
it would have been stretched to as many more if the 
audience had had its way. It was such a concert as to 
leave many wondering why on earth seven years was 
allowed to elapse between visits of Arthur Whittemore 
and Jack Lowe 


“But, thanks be, they have lost none of their fresh, in- 
vigorating approach to music nor have they allowed a 
tremendous success to take from them their obvious en- 
joyment of letting the audience in on their fun. 


“As the serious artists they are, these duo-pianists are 


surely unsurpassed. ” G. Q.—Beaumont Journal, Texas 


—W. M., Louisville Courier-Journal 


“A warmly enthusiastic audience 
Whittemore and Lowe brought was great.” 


the PLEASURE 


—Rochester Union 


“Cast a genial glow over about 1,800 concert goers.” 


—Elmira Advertiser 


“An amazing duet, vastly entertaining and with charm 
and presence to match their talents as performers.” 


—Chattanooga Times 


“Whittemore and Lowe completely won the hearts of their 
large audience . . . the audience was loathe to leave.” 


—Bangor News 


“A refreshing idea, the impromptu selection of pieces from 
their enormous repertoire to make a third group offered 
some of the evening’s most fascinating music . . . no other 
two-piano team heard here in recent years remotely ap- 
proached the one heard last night in artistry or audience 
appeal.” —Fort Worth Press 


SO THE COUNTRY SPEAKS ..... AND NEW YORK ECHOES 


“There was something infectious about the good-humored way in which they pre- 


sented the music . 


“Enormous popular favorites.” 





rank as the top American two-piano team 


ARTHUR WHITTEMORE and JACK LOWE @ 
td 


Veterans of annual 70-city recital tours, a 4 
best-selling status on RCA Victor Red Seal 
Recore and appearances on important 

ind television programs, they have 
long since established not only their popu 


larity but their musical importance as in- 


terpreters of the finest two-piano literature 











COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. summer series and leading college and 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


. . The audience approved mightily and everybody had a good 


time, including the artist on the stage.” —New York Times 


New York Herald Tribune 





iS Equally notable is their valuable con- 
~~ 


y tribution to orchestral programming. They 
¢ av have “discovered” and play the works of 
old master and modern genius alike, re- 
searching, commissioning, broadening and 
strengthening and giving variety to the 
repertoire. Their appearances list major 
symphony orchestras in the country, major 


university courses. 














No matter what the form, his 
music was theatre-inspired 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL 
1689-1759 


By Winton Dean 


Handel's 
ment in 


Monu- 
West- 
minster Abbey 


A View of the so-called “Non-dramatic” Works 


at the age of 18, he threw up 

his organist’s job at Halle and 
made for the Hamburg Opera until 
the day of his death in London 56 
years later, the center of Handel's 
artistic life was the theatre. This 
fact underlies his approach to all 
kinds of music; whatever he wrote, 
he could scarcely help thinking in 
terms derived, whether directly or 
at some removes, from his pre- 
occupation with drama. 

Apart from sheer fertility of in- 
vention, his most conspicuous quali- 
ties as a Composer are pre-eminently 
the qualities of a dramatic artist: 
breadth of human sympathy, love 
of pageantry, manipulation of con- 
trast on however large or small a 
scale, the first-time response to 
stimuli, whether presented by a 
situation, a verbal image or a 
musical idea, the ability to project 
himself into any mood at short 
notice without losing formal bal- 
ance, the eye for the sudden patch 
of color that transforms the com- 
monplace into the sublime, and the 
constant subordination of logical 
design to immediate effect—of what 
looks right to what sounds right. 

Moreover a great deal of his 
music that we now associate with 
other places and purposes was 
written for. performance in theatri- 
cal conditions, whether public or 
private. This includes not only the 
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40 operas, but all the oratorios and 
odes, all but two or three of the 
orchestral works and concertos, and 
all the cantatas, many of them com- 
posed in Rome during a Papal ban 
on opera. That leaves the church 
music, the “Water” and “Fire- 
works” music, and the works for 
keyboard and = small chamber 
groups. These are strictly side- 
shows; but they cannot be seen in 
the clear without reference to the 
central picture. 

It is necessary to straighten the 
perspective before discussing these 
groups in detail. “Messiah”, for in- 
stance, is not church music, al- 
though it is the only oratorio that 
Handel ever performed in a sacred 
building (the chapel at the Found- 
ling Hospital, where he gave it for 
charity; its earlier London per- 
formances had been in theatres and 
taverns). It is sacred only in view 
of its subject; indeed Handel first 
announced it at Covent Garden 
under the title “A Sacred Oratorio”, 
with the implication that the others 
were not sacred—and scarcely any 
of them show a trace of Christian 
feeling. The odes and so-called 
secular oratorios (Handel never 
gave them this title) might appear 
to fall between categories; but the 
best of the latter (“Semele” and 
“Hercules”) are pure operas—the 
greatest ever written to English 
words — while the odes, especially 


“Alexander's Feast” and “L’Allegro 
ed il Penseroso”, are of the highest 
importance in the development of 
Handel’s dramatic style. 
Deprived of the stimulus of ar- 
ticulate characters, he was com- 
pelled to extend the designs evolved 
in the operas and earlier oratorios 
in order to project the scenes so 
vividly suggested by Dryden and 
Milton. The result is that the court 
of Alexander the Great and the 
features (human, animal and vege- 
table) of the English countryside 
stand out with a stereoscopic clar- 
ity. Handel in fact could not help 
dramatizing them; and the same is 
true of “Messiah”, which owes not 
a little to his theatrical vision, both 
of the Gospel events and of their 
impact on men of all ages. 
Church music did not offer him 
the same scope. The fact that he 
wrote with equal facility for three 
different rites — Lutheran, Roman 
Catholic and Anglican—is in itself 
a sign that he was not naturally a 
church composer. Not that he was 
opportunistic or insincere; he re- 
mained a devout Lutheran till the 
end of his life. Sir John Hawkins 
says that Handel “would often 
speak of it as one of the greatest 
felicities of his life that he was 
settled in a country where no man 
suffers any molestation or incon- 
venience on account of his re- 
ligious principles”, a sentiment that 


may well have influenced his de- 
cision to take English nationality. 
But he had no feeling whatever for 
the mystical quality of religion. 

The tone of his church music is 
humane and extroverted, never in- 
tense or introspective. Only in the 
last two oratorios, “Theodora” and 
“Jephtha”, where an aging and sick 
man was concerned with the prob- 
lem of man’s submission to destiny, 
do we catch a note of deep per- 
sonal religion. It is interesting that 
here, and nowhere else, Handel's 
music reveals a more than super- 
ficial affinity with that of J. S. Bach, 
whose greatest work, of course, he 
never knew. 

The two Lutheran “Passions”, 
though full of fine music and of 
considerable stylistic interest, are 
failures as works of art. In design 
they resemble Bach's more familia: 
examples. Bach knew both Handel's 
“Passions”, and borrowed from 
them ideas which he signally im- 
proved; but the spirit is entirely 
different. Where Bach achieves a 
profound unity through the balance 
of action and meditation, the Evan- 
gelist’s narrative, the sayings of 
Jesus and the other persons, and 
the turba choruses finding their 
complement in the reflective airs 
and choral movements which draw 
out the meaning for all mankind, 
Handel's scheme is unbalanced. His 
treatment of the dramatic scenes is 
most eloquent, but the reflective 
parts are either purely decorative or 
perfunctory; he could not project 

(Continued on page 159) 





Music Library 





Britain’s Vast Royal 


And Its Handel ‘Treasures 


By Actec Hyatr Kine 


TO one planned this Britain's 
N Royal Music Library. It sim- 
ply grew together in the 
course of 300 years or so, just be- 
cause a good many of the kings 
and queens of England and thei 
families were fond of music. Their 
library, which is now in the British 


Museum, shows them in varied 


roles as Composers, performers 
ind collectors, as organizers of 
private concerts, and as patrons 


Naturally, the collection is rich in 
associations with famous musicians 
of many generations 

in the actual date of composi- 
tions, it spans the centuries from 
Henry VIII to Edward VII, but 
by no means all of the music was 
acquired at the time when it 
written or printed. There are in all 
between 7,000 and 8,000 composi- 
about 3.000 vol- 
Though this is not so large 


was 


tions, bound in 
umes 
a total as that of some of the great 
musical libraries of European royal- 
ty, in quality and in importance for 


musical history, it is second to none 


It seems gradually to have been 
brought together from separate 
royal collections during the 19th 
century, and was housed in Buck 
ingham Palace. But as the study of 
musical history grew in importance, 
scholars needed iccess to these 


and this could not always 
irranged within a 


treasures 


be conveniently 


as Pe ae 

royal residence. It was therefore of : ‘ q ed 
.* , 
immense benefit to them when AP Ss. “ f AN" 
George \ decided, in March 1911 — . * eomanatl - 
to deposit the collection on indefi © British Museum 
» lo . . _ , 
nite loan in the British Museum Title page of a rare song album 
Thus this music became easily composed by Albert Prince Consort 
available for study, while remaining in collaboration with his brother 
the personal property of the reign- Ernest 
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ing sovereign. In November 1957, 
however, Queen Elizabeth II pre- 
sented it outright, as a gift to mark 
the 200th anniversary of another 
Royal gift to the Museum, the Old 
Royal Library that George II had 
given in 1757 

From this outline of the story 
of the Royal Music, let me turn to 
some of its highlights and most 
notable associations. One of the 
earliest volumes with a definite con- 
temporary association is a book of 
fantasias for viols composed by 
John Cooper who Italianized his 
name to Giovanni Coperario. He 
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was music master to the children of 
James I, one of whom, Charles I, 
had a high opinion of Coperario’s 


music. It is this monarch’s arms 
that are stamped on the sumptuous 
binding of this volume. The later 
Stuarts acquired little, if any, music, 
being on the whole more interested 
in the visual arts, but with the 
Hanoverians the pendulum swung 
strongly in favor of music. 

When George I succeeded to the 
English throne in 1714, he brought 
with him from the Hanoverian 
court a quantity of vocal music by 
Agostino Steffani, who was com- 
poser to the Elector in the 1690s. 
Steffani, now quite undeservedly 
forgotten, was a remarkable man, 
being an archbishop who had for 
a time also been a diplomat at- 
tached to the Papal court in Rome, 
where he met Handel. Much of 
this music, mainly operas and odes, 
is in Steffani’s autograph. We do 
not know if it was ever heard in 
London, and in any case, before 
long it was overshadowed by the 
music of Handel, who paid his first 
visit in 1710 and came back to 
settle there in the next year. 


Handel Established at Court 


Handel quickly established him- 
self at court, and some handsome 
volumes with the arms of George II 
and his Queen, Caroline, show how 
they esteemed his music, which con- 
tinued to dominate royal interest 
with one exception—for the rest of 
the century. Most of Handel's 
works came into the collections of 
George I and George II as soon 
as they were published. But the 
greatest treasure of all—his auto- 
graph scores—was acquired some 
25 years after the composer died 
in 1759 

Two-hundred years later, the 
story of this unique acquisition has 
lost nothing of its power to arouse 
our sense of marvel and gratitude. 
Handel was one of the most 
methodical and businesslike of all 
the great masters of music. During 
his life. he carefully preserved a 
high proportion of his autographs, 
together with a number of im- 
portant contemporary copies. In his 
will, he bequeathed these “musick 











© British Museum 


ensis, John Christopher Smith the 
elder. 

Ultimately the bequest passed to 
his son of the same name. The 
younger Smith was a member of 
the household of Augusta, Dowager 
Princess of Wales and mother of 
George III. At her death in 1772, 
the King converted the salary that 
she had paid him into a life pen- 
sion, in gratitude for which Smith 
presented the Handel manuscripts 
to His Majesty, and they were thus 
preserved for posterity. (Some years 
earlier Smith had refused an offer 
of £2,000 from the King of 
Prussia, who wished to buy the 
collection. ) 
Total collection: 130 volumes 

The total collection amounts to 
about 130 volumes, of which the 
autographs, as at present bound, 
are contained in 97. This is by far 
the largest assembly of the auto- 
graphs of a great musician now pre- 
served in a single library anywhere 
in the world. The earliest works 
date from about 1703 or 1704, the 
latest from the last years of Han- 
del’s creative life, before blindness 
gradually overtook him in the early 
1750s. They show us many fasci- 
nating aspects of his character and 
tell us much of his method of 
working. 

Even the earliest 
musical handwriting showed the 
beginnings of a diagonal thrust 
which gives the great scores of his 
maturity such an aspect of impetu- 
ous urgency. The intensity of his 
inspiration often made Handel run 
over into the margins on a roughly 
drawn extension of the staves. 
These pages are full of cancela- 
tions and hastily made corrections 
sometimes written on an odd slip 
of music paper and pasted on. The 
autographs of many of the operas 
and oratorios were used by Handel 
for conducting. Here and there he 
has penciled the names of the 
singers; many pages bear vivid stage 
directions in ink, showing how 
strong was his dramatic imagina- 
tion. At the back of some of the 
scores we find extra arias composed 
for revivals of various works. 


pages of his 
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Aspects of composer’s 


method of working 


at which Handel composed, to 
which his habit of dating his auto- 
graphs bears eloquent testimony. 
The completion of “Messiah” in a 
little over three weeks was by no 
means exceptional. “Theodora”, a 
longer work, took just over four, 
and other operas and oratorios, 
written when he was very busy with 
other affairs, about the same time. 

To turn these pages offers many 
deeply moving experiences. The 
passage in “Jeptha”, for instance, 
when, attacked for the first time 
by temporary blindness, he wrote 
(in German): “got as far as this 
on Wednesday 13th February 1751, 
unable to go on owing to the weak- 
ening of the sight of my left eye”, 
adding, ten days later, “a little 
better, started work again”. Here 
are the originals of many other not- 
able pieces, such as the “Hallelujah” 
chorus in “Messiah”; the immortal 
Largo (the song, “Ombra mai fu”, 
which, by the way, is marked 
larghetto) in “Xerxes”; the “Dead 
March” in “Saul”; “Total Eclipse” 
in “Samson”. 


Handel's Last Notation 


Less well known but equally 
moving is the astonishing page in 
the autograph of “Agrippina” 
(1709) from which Handel bor- 
rowed the song “Volo pronto”, 
with new English words, in his last 
oratorio, “The Triumph of Time 
and Truth”, dating from 1757, 
when he was practically blind. This 
page actually bears the English 
words, written in faint pencil, with 
a few notes corrected—the last 
music that Handel ever wrote.* 

With the accession of George III, 
new influences came into the Royal 
Music, mainly through Queen Char- 
lotte. We have it on the authority 


Opening of the famous “Largo”, 
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seen in autographs 


of Laetitia Matilda Hawkins, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Hawkins, the fam- 
ous historian of music, that he pre- 
ferred the old style (meaning 
Handel), and regarded her taste as 
dangerously modern! This is borne 
out most interestingly by her music, 
which was carefully kept together 
and, in 1788, noted as hers by 
Frederick Nicolay, her Principal 
Page and Librarian. Although she 
owned works by the generation of 
J. S. Bach, Dandrieu, and Rameau, 
the Queen also had the music of 
C. P. E. Bach, Galuppi, Schobert, 
Raupach, and Honauer (a group 
of composers who influenced the 
young Mozart), Mozart, Bocche- 
rini and Clementi. 

We may guess that the Queen’s 
taste was influenced by John Chris- 
tian Bach, who deserted the North 
German traditions of his family for 
the new Italian style, and had be- 
come her music-master in about 
1763-64, when she was barely 20. 
He and another of her teachers, 
C. F. Abel, were among the mem- 
bers of her Chamber Band, which 
used to give delightful private con- 
certs of the kind that so pleased 
Haydn in 1790-91. But these ex- 
panding interests coincided with a 
notable glance backward, to music 
of the glorious past, beyond Handel. 

At the sale of William Boyce’s 
magnificent music library in 1779, 
royal possessions were increased by 
such treasures as the Cosyn Vir- 
ginal Book, the 12 “sinfonie” of 


*All these and many other autographs 
of world-famous works will be on view 
in the extensive exhibition devoted to 
Handel (and also to Purcell for the ter- 
centenary of his birth) in the British 
Museum from April to July 1959. I 
would strongly urge any American 
music-lover who may then be in London 
not to muss it. 
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Alessandro Scarlatti, and a score 
of notable mss. of 17th-century 
Italian music. About the same time, 
from an unknown source came the 
famous Baldwin ms., a vocal an- 
thology, dating from the late 1580s 
and including music by Henry VIII; 
the Forster Virginal Book, and 
other masterpieces of the early 
17th-century English school. We 

may guess that the man who in- 
spired these acquisitions was none 
other than Sir John Hawkins, who 
is known to have presented a fine 
collection of printed part-books of 
the late 16th and early 17th cen- 
turies — English, French, Italian, 
and Dutch. 

Another priceless gift received 
during this mid-Georgian era was 
a massive volume containing over 
60 sacred compositions by Purcell, 
mostly in his autograph, in what 
seems to be a fair copy. It had been 
kept in the composer's family for 
two generations and then passed 
to a certain Dr. Philip Hayes, of 
whom, incidentally, the older edi- 
tions of Grove’s Dictionary curi- 
ously remark: “Hayes was one of 
the largest men in England. He is 
buried in St. Paul's cathedral”. 


Additions from George IV 


At the turn of the 18th century, 
George IV, both as Prince of Wales 
and after his accession, built up a 
good working library of instru- 
mental music which he used for his 
concerts both at Carlton House and 
at Brighton, but it contained no 
striking novelties. He, like his 
father, preferred “the old school”. 

It was left to Queen Victoria to 
move with the times, musically 
speaking. She was a good pianist 
and owned working copies of Schu- 
bert and Beethoven, but her favorite. 
at least in the earlier part of her 
reign, was Mendelssohn. Her col- 
lection contained several specially 
made copies of his works, bearing 
his autograph dedication. It is not 
perhaps generally known that the 
English premiere of his music to 


William Hogarth’s engraving 
“Taste”, showing the gateway of 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, much 
frequented by Handel. It carica- 
tures Pope as “Plasterer’’ (A), the 
Duke of Chandos (B), Lord Bur- 
lington (F), and a figure of his 
architect, Kent (E) 


“Oedipus at Colonus” was given at 
Buckingham Palace on Feb. 10, 
1848. The Queen’s enthusiasm was 
shared by Albert Prince Consort, 
whose own compositions were 
strongly influenced by Mendels- 
sohn. 

The royal collection contains a 
copy of a now rare album of songs, 
very much in this style, written in 
collaboration with his brother, 
Ernst, Duke of Coburg and Gotha. 
In the 19th century many loyal 
musical tributes were offered to the 
Queen, especially at the jubilees of 
1887 and 1897. Not the least re- 
markable is a volume of 12 songs, 
composed by Queen Lilinokalani of 
Hawaii (printed by the Pacific 
Music Company in San Francisco) 
and offered in 1897 with a letter 
of enthusiastic loyalty. These and 
many other similar tributes from 
places as far apart as Otago, Cra- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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An engraving by John Sanders, 1773, shows the interior of the chapel of Foundling Hospital. The 
organ in the background, presented by Handel, is snowa here after its alteration 


Problems of Reviving the Operas 


URING the greater part of 

| ) his life Handel was renowned 
as a composer of operas 
oratorios Came mostly in the 
later years of his life. After his 
death, only two performances of 
the operas are recorded in the 18th 
century. In 1767 “Siroe” was pre- 
sented in pasticcio form and in 
1787, to please George III, a con- 
cert performance of “Julius Caesar” 
was given in London 

The 19%th-century opera stage 
forgot Handel completely. Scholars 
then proceeded to rediscover him 
aS an opera composer. The writings 
of G. G. Gervinus, the  seven- 
volume collection of selected arias 
edited by Victoria Gervinus (1877), 
the biographies by Victor Schoel 
cher and Friedrich Chrysander, and 
the monumental complete works re- 
mained largely literary and scholar- 
ly endeavors 

Hamburg, however, in celebrat- 
ing the bicentenary of the Hamburg 
Opera in 1878, paid tribute to him 
by the performance of his first 
opera, “Almira”, which had re- 
ceived its premiere there on Jan. 8, 
1705, while Leipzig produced it 
the following year (1879). “AI- 
mira” was repeated in Hamburg 
during the Handel bicentenary in 
i885 

The restoration of Handel's 
operas to the stage because of their 
intrinsic musical value and dramatic 
possibilities, and as worthy of pres- 
entation to a 20th-century audi 
ence, holds a unique place in the 
annals of music history. Handel- 
lovers owe to the late Oscar Hagen 
a grateful tribute for awakening 
music of the first caliber from its 
slumber of 200 years. As often in 
the past, a woman behind the 
scenes as the source of in- 


The 


served 


spiration. Mrs. Hagen’s love for 
singing Handel's music motivated 
Oscar Hagen to revive these operas. 

On Dec. 30, 1919, under Hagen’s 
leadership the Universitaétsbund at 
Gottingen resolved to experiment 
with production of the operas. The 
first of the four performances of 
“Rodelinda”™ took place on June 26 
1920, under Hagen’s direction, as- 
sisted by the University «student 
orchestra and guest soloists. All 
four performances played to sold- 
out houses. The success of this 
initial undertaking led the organiza- 
tion to institute annual Gottingen 
Handel festivals 


“Orlando” in Halle 


Prompted by the tremendo: 
success of these productions, Hans 
Joachim Moser presented a _per- 
formance of “Orlando” in Halle, 
the composer's birthplace. Cities 
other than Halle, spurred by the 
rising enthusiasm, joined the move- 
ment, and Handel operas made 
their bow in Graz, Berlin, Zurich, 
Basel, Copenhagen. Karlsruhe, and 
Miinster. Nearly half of Handel’s 
Stage works (19) were revived, 
reaching a total of 585 perform- 
ances between 1920 and 1927 
This enthusiasm reached our shores 
with the production of “Xerxes”, 


“Rodelinda”, and “Julius Caesar” 
at Smith College under Werne 
Josten, “Xerxes” and “Julius 
Caesar” at the Juilliard School of 


Music, and “Xerxes” at 
versity of Chicago. 

At long last, in 1944, one Handel 
opera reached Town Hall in New 
York with a concert performance 
of “Julius Caesar”. During the 
1956-57 season the performance of 
“Julius Caesar” by the American 
Opera Society, conducted by Ar- 


the Uni- 


nold U. Gamson, proved beyond 
doubt the tremendous musical ap- 
peal and artistic impact this music 
has upon the sensibilities of a 
sophisticated modern audience. 

No one can deny that any opera 
or stage work from a distinctly dif- 
ferent cultural epoch needs to be 
adapted, to some extent, to the 
times and tastes of the audience to 
which it is offered. The revision of 
Baroque operas for present-day per- 
formance poses certain specific 
problems, if for no other reason 
than that of duration. 

Francois Raguenet reported in 
the 18th century that opera per- 
formances in Italy, without chorus 
or divertissement, lasted five to six 
hours, without fatigue on the part 
of the audience; but the translator 
of the English edition disagreed 
with him. He claimed that in Vi- 
enna, not in Italy, operas lasted that 
long because of the love of the 
Emperor Leopold for this form of 
entertainment. 

Not only the basic premises of 
Baroque opera esthetics, but spe- 
cific elements such as the subject 
matter, the secco recitative, the da 
capo aria, and the orchestra seem 
particularly strange to modern au- 
diences. 

The esthetics of Baroque opera 
differ from that of the romantic 
and the verismo. Naturalism, psy- 
chological motivation, action plots 
are alien to its philosophy. The 
basic ideals of the baroque com- 
bine classic clarity, formal organiza- 
tion, proportionate structure, and 
decoration. 

A number of rather “type” char- 
acters sing arias, each one of which 
depicts a different mood. Their 
major purpose on the stage is to 
charm and overwhelm the audience 


Modern treatment of 
Handel’s stage works 
demands knowledge 


of basic style 


By Sirvart POLADIAN 


with their singing. This principle 
finds a close parallel in the row of 
architectural columns, each com- 
plete in itself yet together con- 
tributing to a grand edifice. 

Principles and ideals of this 
nature do not meet the require- 
ments of our modern stage, which 
demands considerable action, moti- 
vation, or interplay of psychological 
forces. Nevertheless, by comparison 
with the musings of Wagner's char- 
acters, Handel's plots offer a great 
deal more incident and action. 

In judging the art forms of a 
given cultural epoch one must ac- 
cept a priori the basic principles of 
its style. In the case of Baroque 
opera these are classical clarity, 


magnificent imposing _ structure, 
monumental formal order, and 
sumptuous ornamentation, which 


underlay its various art forms, in- 
cluding music. 


Plots Present Obstacles 


The nature of the subject matter 
of Baroque operas presents one of 
the major obstacles to their full 
appreciation. The popularity of 
Handel's “Julius Caesar” even to- 
day is partly due to the fame of its 
protagonist and the familiarity of 
the public with its plot. Unques- 
tionably a number of these opera 
librettes revolve around historical 
incidents and stories of little in- 
terest to 20th-century audiences 
and contain incidents incompatible 
with our ways of thinking. Yet 
among Handel's operas we find also 
plots based on fundamental, uni- 
versal impulses and relationships, 
capable of moving us deeply even 
today in spite of a few incidental 
motives strange to us. The plot of 
“Admeto”, as a variation of the 
Alceste legend, has supplied the 
stage for over 2,000 years. Handel’s 
“Tamerlane”, “Caesar”, “Poro” 
have little that is not in keeping 
with contemporary manners. 

Hagen was influenced in his 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Hungarian comic 


HE fundamentalists of the 

musical profession have al- 

ways looked askance at tran- 
criptions. To them, the score as it 
left the composer's hands is holy 
writ and any tampering with it 
anathema. Yet, more music is heard 
in transcription form than as 
originally written and there is no 
use denying the fact that many 
works gain immeasurably when 
transferred from one medium to 
another. 

Busoni even went so far as to 
say that notation itself was already 
a transcription of the original ab- 
stract idea. In an essay written in 
Berlin in 1910 for the third pro- 
gram of the Nikisch concerts, 
he points out that the mere fixing 
of the composer's ideas into a set 
form, key and time signature was 
an arrangement of the original and 
that this first transcription was but 
a step to the second. Continuing 
with his customary forthrightness 
and a touch of petulance, since the 
essay was a rebuttal to 
criticism of his “tam- 
pering” with the Liszt 
“Spanish Rhapsody”. 

Busoni said: “People 
only make a fuss about 
the second and over- 
look the fact that a 
transcription does not 
destroy the original”. 
That musicians who 
object to an arrange- 
ment which changes 
nothing essential should 
look with esteem on the 
variation form which 
presents a whole series 
of transcriptions, usually 
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may scoff, 


but transcribed music has 


a distinguished apostle and practitioner 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


on a borrowed theme, which does 
alter the original, he finds “curious”. 

Himself one of the great trans- 
scribers of all time, Busoni goes on 
to state that there are no general 
rules for the guidance of transcrib- 
ers but only models and “much too 
much routine’. Nonetheless, he left 
an exhaustive treatise on the art of 
transcribing, particularly as it re- 
lates to the transfer of Bach's organ 
works to the piano, in the supple- 
ment to his edition of “The Weil- 
Tempered Clavier”. 

Ever since their invention, key- 
board instruments have been the 
great utilitarian instruments of 
music, and none has been more so 
than the pianoforte. Practically 
everything that has been written 
has been at one time or another 
transcribed for it. Now, however, 
for the first time in its history the 
piano’s supremacy in this respect is 
being challenged by the new music 
which is composed directly by, for, 
and with electronic equipment. The 
weird and unearthly effects created 
by such means are, of course, im- 
possible to duplicate on the piano. 
For all its limitations, however, the 
piano’s excellent qualities are, as 
Busoni reminds us, “little miracles”. 
And nowhere are these “little mir- 
acles” more apparent than in the 
wonderfully rich literature of tran- 
scriptions available to the instru- 
ment. 

Busoni also recalls the forgotten 
fact that the virtuosos of “the 
penultimate generation”, as he re- 


fers to them, played mostly their 
own compositions, and that if they 
played the works of other com 
posers at all they fashioned them 
in their own image. “They played,” 
he says, “what they had put in order 
for themselves and what came ‘pat’ 
to them.” And he reminds us, too, 
that the public came to hear Paga- 
nini play Paganini, not Beethoven. 
What gave the transcription a bad 
name, Busoni maintains, were the 
tasteless and banal “distortions” 
that were prevalent during the vir- 
tuoso period referred to. 

A cursory play-through of even 
Thalberg’s operatic fantasies, once 
considered tops in their field, con- 
firms this fact. There remains, how- 
ever, one curious oddity from this 
period which might be worth an oc- 
casional hearing and that is the 
“Hexameron’’—a set of “Variations 
de Bravoure” on the March from 
Bellini’s “Puritains” by Liszt, Thal- 
berg, Chopin, Czerny, J. B. Pixis, 
and Henri Herz. Besides his own 
variations, Liszt contributed the 
Introduction, a_ brilliant Finale 
bristling with Lisztian pyrotechnics, 
and the connecting links between 
the variations. Curiously enough, 
Thalberg’s variation is one of the 
best and Chopin’s, a nocturne-like 
Largo, one of the least interesting. 
Czerny’s is a good example of old- 
fashioned bravura passagework and 
includes a long chromatic scale in 
broken tenths for the right hand. 

Transcriptions for the piano cov- 
er such a vast field that I can only 
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touch upon them in the short space 
of an article and limit them to those 
for the solo performer. They can 
be divided roughly into two cate- 
gories—those which serve primarily 
a utilitarian purpose, such as re- 
ductions of orchestra and other 
scores for study purposes, and those 
which are specifically adapted to 
the instrument and given a setting 
which more often than not en- 
hances the original. In either case, 
they can be literal transfers or re- 
workings. The Bach Chaconne 
(which actually cries out for a 
keyboard setting) in Brahms’s ver- 
sion for the left hand alone is a 
good example of the former, while 
Busoni’s more elaborate “organ- 
istic” transcription represents the 
latter. Both of these remain faithful 
to Bach’s. original intent. 

But there is still a third way in 
which a work can be transcribed 
so that it ceases to be a transcrip- 
tion and becomes to all intents and 
purposes, a new creation. This 
occurs when the original serves 
merely as a peg on which the 
transcriber hangs his own ideas. 
Such a work is Percy Grainger’s 
“Blythe Bells”. Based on Bach's 
familiar “Sheep May Graze in 
Safety”, it is a fascinating explora- 
tion a la Grainger rather than Bach, 
of the piano’s capabilities in repro- 
ducing bell-like sonorities. Ignaz 
Friedman's transcription of Kirn- 
berger’s “Allegro fiir die Singuhr” 
is similar in character if somewhat 
overladen with pianistic “extras” 

What Friedman aim; 
for, and achieves only 
partly, is a glorified 
music-box presentation. 

But the past master 
of them all at this sort 
of thing was Leopold 
Godowsky. Under the 
heading of “Renais 
sance”, he transcribed 
two books of old mas- 
terpieces. His recrea- 
tion in terms of the 
piano of Corelli's Pas- 
torale from the “Christ- 
mas” Concerto is ove 
of the loveliest works 
for the instrument 


(Continued on p. 138) 








“. e ae 5, - n 1954 a significant event took place 
fi ( () () ( () () () () Hh5000 ATITITITITIT ET) Yg in the littl German town of Donau- 
\ - ‘ i eschingen in the Black Forest. For the 


first time, jazz was considered substantial 
enough to be included in a festival devoted 
exclusively to contemporary music. Two and 
a half years later an American university sub- 
sidized a festival concert with commissioned 
works by both jazz and classical' composers, 
played side by side by jazz and classical mu- 


ring 


U 


(— sicians—works ranging from all-out free- 
—— wheeling improvisation to tightly organized 
A aie pieces using serial techniques. And early last 
— year a quintet of jazz musicians performed as 


soloists with the New York Philharmonic in 
regular subscription concerts in Carnegie Hall. 

All three events—and one could name others 
—are symbolic of an ever-widening process 
of cross-fertilization on a compositional as well 
as a performer level between the worlds of 
classical music and jazz. The growing interest 
in this interrelationship and the increasing num- 
ber of students graduating from music schools 
and universities who are not only aware of 
both kinds of music but are able to perform 
them authentically are a clear indication that 
we are no longer dealing with isolated phe- 
nomena but are in the midst of a fairly broad 
and well-founded trend. 
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History Goes Back 40 Years 
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Of course, this trend is not entirely new. 
As a matter of fact, its history goes back some 
40-odd years and divides itself into two rather 
distinct phases, in the second of which we find 
ourselves at the present time. These two phases 
differ in certain fundamental respects. In the 
first period, falling roughly in the 1920's, inter- 
action of the two idioms remained strictly 
one-directional (i.e., classical music borrowed 
from jazz) and, at that, largely superficial. In 
the present phase, on the other hand, interest 
and influence work in both directions. More- 
over, since musicians on both sides are finally 
coming to grips with the knotty problem of 
improvisation—an element the earlier genera- 
tion seemed to be mostly unaware of, the pres- 
ent phase is characterized by a much more 
realistic, more authentic approach than ever 
before. This raises the possibility (and hope) 
that a new and vital kind of music may result 
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fom —") from this partnership, a music that may actually 
r <_< __ turn out to be specifically American. By that I 
—~, donot mean American in the sense of a special, 


regional “Americana” style, but American in a 
more general universal way—in the sense with 
which one speaks of the universality of jazz 
itself, for instance; that is, a music that is un- 
questionably American, but whose appeal 
transcends all nationalities and races, as attested 
to by recent Asia and Orient tours of American 
jazz ensembles. 
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The Early Generation 


Before evaluating the present state of this 
fusion and interrelationship between jazz and 
classical music, it might be appropriate to cast 
a quick glance at the history of its development 
and the achievements (if any) of the above- 
mentioned earlier generation. This generation 
consisted of some of the most famous young 
composers of the time. First to be attracted to 
jazz was Stravinsky, and in due time others 
followed, among them Satie, Auric, and Mil- 
haud, in France; Casella, in Italy; Hindemith 
and, later, Krenek, in Germany; John Alden 
Carpenter and Copland, in our country, and 
finally in the later 20s Ravel and innumerable 
others. With the advantage of a 30- to 40-year 
perspective, we know today that almost none 
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‘The term “classical” is used throughout in its 
broadest sense, for our purposes equivalent to “non- 
jazz”. 
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of the jazz-influenced works of that period 
were masterpieces nor works of real, lasting 
value. Indeed, many of them were far from it. 
The relationship all these composers had to 
jazz was of a superficial and in some cases even 
patronizing nature, and the result of this pre- 
occupation with jazz as an exotic style led to 
a situation analagous to the famous “Alla 
Turca” movement of the end of the 18th and 
beginning of the 19th century, when public and 
composers alike—even Beethoven and Mozart 
—were caught up in a craze of fascination for 
Turkish marches. 

This first wave of fascination with the jazz 
idiom did, however, produce one first-rate 
work, Milhaud’s “La Création du Monde” 
(1923). It had been preceded by a number of 
varyingly successful experiments, including: 
(1917) Stravinsky's “Ragtime for 11 Instru- 
ments” (which for some reason included a 
Hungarian folk instrument, the cimbalom): 
(1918) the “Ragtime” from Stravinsky's “His- 
toire du Soldat”; (1919) Satie’s “Ragtime” 
from the ballet “Parade”; Stravinsky’s “Piano 
Rag Music”; Auric’s “Adieu, New York”: 
(1920) Milhaud’s Shimmy, “Caramel Mou”. 
and a movement from Casella’s String Quartet: 
(1921) Hindemith’s Kammermusik (last move- 
ment), and (1922) his “Ragtime and Shimmy” 
from a Piano Suite; and (1923) William Wal- 
ton’s Cakewalk from the “Facade” Suite. 





Stravinsky and Ragiime 


_Of these nine works, as the titles already in- 
dicate, almost all were directly influenced by 
ragtime or derivations thereof. Jazz in its full- 
fledged form did not reach Europe until 1919 
and the earliest 1920s (and even then in 
moderate amounts), whereas ragtime, which 
was only one of the many tributary sources of 
jazz as it became crystalized during World 
War I, had traveled across the Atlantic around 
1907-08. Ragtime was a well-established mus- 
ical style (even in Europe) by the time Stra- 
vinsky wrote his first ragtime piece in 1917. 
It must be remembered that the word jazz 
itself did not come into general use to designate 
the new music from America until that same 
year (1917), when the first “jazz” recordings 
were made by the Original Dixieland Jass Band. 
It was this group also that, in 1919-20 toured 
Europe, and only then did jazz reach Europe 
in its fully-developed form (a music com- 
pounded not only of ragtime but also of the 
brass-band tradition of the Midwest and the 
field hollers and country blues of the entire 
South). } 

As a matter of fact, we have it on Stravin- 
sky’s own testimony, that he wrote his 1917 
ragtime after (to quote him from his “Chro- 
niques de ma Vie”) at his request, he “had 
been sent a whole pile of this music”. So far as 
I can establish, of these composers the only one 
who heard authentic jazz, and more important, 
the only one who heard Negro jazz, was Mil- 
haud, on his trip to America in 1922. This is 
significant, I think, because it accounts to some 
extent for the fact that Milhaud’s “Création” is 
the only enduring work of all those that con- 
cerned themselves with jazz. 

Lately it has become fashionable on the part 
of critics and musicians (jazz and classical 
alike) to deprecate the above compositions, 


including the “Création”, citing them as hope- 
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lessly inferior works within the mainstream 
of contemporary music, and accusing them in 
some cases of not being real jazz—something. 
it should hardly be necessary to point out, these 
composers never set out to do in the first place. 
(One does not expect a Menuetto movement 
in a Mozart symphony to be an authentic 
danceable minuet.) At any rate, Milhaud, by 
virtue of the fact that he was more acquainted 
with authentic jazz, in his “Création” came 
much closer to capturing the sound, atmosphere 
and specific techniques of jazz as played in the 
early 20s. 

With the benefit of some 30 years of hind- 
sight, it is, of course, easy to see the short- 
comings of these jazz-influenced works. But it 
should be remembered that for the European 
composers (and, as the record shows, also for 
the Americans) there were obstacles to an 
appreciation of the essence of pure jazz. To the 
average European, jazz was represented by the 
big (mostly white) orchestras of Paul White- 
man, Art Hickman and Billy Arnold. It is true 
that Milhaud at first also succumbed to the 
slickness and mechanical precision of these 
bands. But it is significant to note that, though 
his fascination with jazz prompted him to write 
a big “jazz piece” as early as 1919, he did not 
actually do so until he had heard Negro jazz 
with its basically different and—to him—more 
profound feeling. He was so impressed by this 
music (which he describes at some length in 
his book of essays, “Etudes”), that he resolved 
upon his return to France to “use jazz in a 
chamber-music work”. 

Although the influence of groups like the 
Original Dixieland Jass Band is still discernible 
in Milhaud’s “Création”,’ it reflects their music 
at its best, tastefully avoiding the corny barn- 
yard effects which most people took for jazz 
in the earliest 20s, and beyond that achieves 
(if only fleetingly) the kind of abandon and 
spontaneity the best early jazz had already 
developed. He achieved this by rather direct 
and simple means. The musical material of 
“Création” divides itself into roughly two cate- 
gories: a stylized emulation of blues (or blues- 
ish elements) and the contrapuntal, simul- 
taneous improvisations of the smaller Negro 
combos. 





Harmonically and melodically the language 
is that of his then blossoming polytonality 
mixed with elements of the blues scale. He 
also used such jazz devices as the “break” 
(usually a two or four-bar solo bridging one 
chorus to another), and was not above borrow- 
ing some of the then current jazz clichés. But 
above all he recognized that the element of 
simultaneous improvisation by three to six in- 
struments led to an (at times) highly complex 
contrapuntal structure, where only the fact that, 
at any given point, each musician was playing 
on the same chord insured any organization at 
all. It resulted in a sort of organized chaos. 
Milhaud was fascinated by this and wanted to 
incorporate it in his piece. 

To him, the most effective and direct way 





was to write (in the second movement) a 
fugue. This would guarantee the linear develop- 
ment he had heard in Harlem jazz and the 
simultaneous superimposition of five or six 
contrapuntal lines would give him the desired 
complexity, while, at the same time, cleverly 
basing the whole section ‘on one of the most 
respected classical forms. In the final movement 
he goes one step further by combining elements 
of this same fugue with a section featuring the 
clarinet and (later) saxophone in solo breaks, 
first separately, then simultaneously superim- 
posing both sections. 

If | have stressed the relative value of Mil- 
haud’s “Création”, it is to indicate some of the 
problems and possible solutions already en- 
countered in this fusing process, and to set a 
perspective (and perhaps a level) against which 
more recent developments can be appraised 
more realistically. 

By the mid-20s the borrowing of jazz devices 
had grown into a wide-spread movement with- 
out, however, adding basically to what Milhaud 
had already achieved. Nevertheless mention 
should be made of John Alden Carpenter's 
“Skyscrapers” (1924); Ravel's foxtrot in “L’En- 
fant et les Sortiléges” (1925); Krenek’s sensa- 
tional but hopelessly dated jazz opera, “Jonny 
spielt auf” (1926); Aaron Copland’s “Music 
for the Theatre” (1925) and, a year later, his 
touching “Piano Blues”, which, with its juxta- 
position of typical stride piano and a short 
blues-ish refrain, is an interesting epigrammatic 
distillation of jazz materials of the time; Ravel's 
Violin Sonata (1927) and in the same year 
Milhaud’s “Piano Rags”, weak pieces in which 
he simply used some left-over material from 
“Création” and in general borrowed from his 
earlier opus; and Kurt Weill’s 1928 social com- 
mentary, “Die Dreigroschenoper”, which made 
use of jazz elements in a consciously limited 
and stylized manner. 


The Role of Improvisation 


So far, little has been said about improvisa- 
tion, the element that seems most distinctly to 
separate jazz from contemporary classical per- 
formance: also the element that many believe 
is an absolute prerequisite for a true fusion of 
jazz and classical music. But the composers so 
far discussed were primarily working from a 
model (ragtime) which was essentially non- 
improvised. Furthermore they were writing for 
classically trained musicians, and the art of 
improvisation, once the backbone of all music- 
making, had died out in the early part of the 
19th century. This had turned the instrumental- 
ist into a re-creative rather than a creative musi- 
cian. Except among a handful of organists, It 
was not until jazz arrived that improvisation 
once again became a part of the musician's 
métier. But since jazz musicians were, at best, 
very limited in their ability to read music, the 
gap between them and classical musicians who 
could read but not improvise could not be 
bridged; and thus improvisation never figured 
in the works of the 20s and 30s that were con- 
cerned with the amalgamation of classical music 

Today, 30 years later, we are much closer 
to the solution of this knotty problem. Although 
the jazz symphony (as envisioned, for example, 
by Bix Beiderbecke) still has to be composed, 
works written by musicians on both sides of 

(Continued on page 166) 
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A interest 
f ot 


revival of 
in the life and works 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
appears to be well under way. In 
the last couple of years there have 
appeared two recordings devoted 
entirely io his piano music, the 
first played by Eugene List ( Van- 
guard), the second by Jeanne Beh 
rend (MGM). During that time 
Miss Behrend also has brought out 
an edition of eight of Gottschalk’s 
best-known piano compositions 
( Presser ) 

In addition, there are now avail 
able on LP disks the medley of 
Gottschalk pieces put together by 
Hershy Kay for the ballet “Cake- 
walk played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Columbia) andthe 
Boston Pops Orchestra (RCA Vic 


tor); the Andante from the Sym 
phony A Night in the Tropics 

in a plano version played by 
Richard Korn, and “March of the 
Gibaros’, played by Miss Behrend, 
the last two part of American 
Anthology (Concord) 

Finally, there has appeared a 
workmanlike, if not inspired, biog- 
raphy Where the Word Ends’ 
by Vernon Loggins (Louisiana 
State University Press, 273 pp.) 


This is an 
for no other 


important document if 

reason than that it is 
the first serious collation of the facts 
of Gottschalk's 


life and career 
among the most colorful of any 
public figure in 19th-century 
America. The only other published 


material 
articles, is 
mental 


aside from magazine 
the mawkishly senti- 
overdrawn romance entitled 


10 


Columbia University Library 


‘The 
Moreau 
Hensel (in life, Mary Seymour, a 
dear but rather imprudent friend); 


Louis 
Octavia 


Life and Letters of 
Gottschalk” by 


the biographical sketch, equally 
biased and unreliable, written by 
his sister, Clara, as an introduction 
to his diary, “Notes of a Pianist”; 
and lastly, the diary itself, a re- 
markable piece of work recording 
in extenso the author's experiences, 
thoughts and impressions during a 
period of over ten years at the 
height of his career 

That the name Gottschalk has 
come to mean little more than an 
entry in a musical dictionary is not 
surprising in view of the heritage 
he left behind at his death in 1869 

his compositions. Most of them 
are a particularly florid and naive 


kind of salon music which, like 
the music of Raff and his ilk, be- 
came quickly and probably per- 
manently dated. From 1850 until 


well into the new century, however, 
such pieces as “Bamboula”, “The 
Banjo”, “The Last Hope”, etc., 
were staples on the music-rack of 
every square piano in the country 
and also were widely known in 
Europe and South America 

More interesting than his com- 
positions was the man_ himself 
and perhaps more important. Born 
of aristocratic English-Jewish and 
Creole parentage in New Orleans in 
1829, Gottschalk was the first 
native American musician to attain 
international fame. He was a child 
prodigy on the piano and he went 
to Paris while still in his ‘teens to 
perfect his education and to make 






Louis 
Moreau 


his way in the musical world of 
Europe, virtually the only musical 
world that existed at the time. A 
handsome lad with delicate features 
and dreamy eyes, he quickly be- 
came the darling of the best Pari- 
sian salons. His virtuosity was com- 
pared to Liszt's, and he won the 
friendship and favor of such emi- 
nent colleagues as Berlioz and 
Chopin. 

Triumphs in Paris were followed 
by even greater triumphs in Switz- 
erland and in Spain, where he was 
honored by the queen. But Moreau 

he always was known to intimates 
as Moreau, never Louis—had finan- 
cial problems. His father’s means 
were dwindling, and he had been 
descended upon in Paris by his 
mother and a brood of brothers 
and sisters for whom he immedi- 
ately made himself responsible. He 
needed more money and decided to 
try his luck in his native United 
States. 

Upon the mistaken advice of his 
father, Moreau turned down an 
offer of a two- or three-year con- 
tract at $20,000 per year from 
P. T. Barnum, late of Jenny Lind 
fame, and proceeded on his own. 
Although he was only a tinkler 
upon the piano to a large part of 
the American public in a day un- 
accustomed to this type of “show”, 
he became very successful, eventu- 
ally, and toured continuously 
through the Eastern states and 
Canada, and even went to San 
Francisco and from there eastward 
into the frontier towns of Nevada, 
enduring the most ghastly of primi- 
tive travel conditions, which he 
vividly describes in his diary. He 
also made prolonged tours of Cuba 
and South America, where he was 
greeted like a visiting prince. Some 
measure of his popularity can be 
had from the fact that, in New 
York City alone, he performed 
some 80 concerts in a single season. 

In his youthful Paris days, the 
inspiration came to Moreau—and 
what an inspiration!—to let the 
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Parisians hear the strange melodies 
and syncopated rhythms of the 
Negroes and Creoles which had 
fascinated him since childhood and 
which he was now equipped to 
work into formal salon pieces with 
all the trimmings. At one of Mme. 
Merlin’s soirées, he introduced the 
first two—"“Bamboula, Danse des 
négres” and “La Savanne: Ballade 
creole”. The assembled guests went 
wild. Subsequently all of Paris went 
wild. Gottschalk had introduced a 
new kind of “American” music. 
Thereafter Gottschalk played al- 
most nothing but his own music at 
his concerts, and it is a matter of 
interesting conjecture whether, if he 
had spent the rest of his life in 
Europe instead of America, he 
might have produced music of 
greater distinction. Gottschalk was 
an astute businessman as well as a 
good showman. His raw American 
audiences had very elementary 
musical tastes; sometimes they were 
blankly uncomprehending before 
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even his simplest embellishments 
upon familiar tunes. The young 
ladies of the pianoforte to whom 
his published works were addressed 
were hardly more sophisticated. So 
he produced and played the kind of 
music that could be sold in the 
New World. In the Old World, he 
might have followed, on a higher 
plane, the lead of Chopin and Liszt 
and perhaps foreshadowed De- 
bussy. 

Mr. Loggins’ biography is, in the 
main, a highly commendable piece 
of scholarship. Starting almost from 
scratch nearly a hundred years after 
the death of his subject, he has 
been at great pains to search out 
his own source material, which in 
itself was no simple task since Gott- 
schalk’s peregrinations covered 
three continents. The diary, of 
course, was a fount of information 
and a matchless point of departure 
for further investigation. 

The principal contribution of 
the book, it seems to me, is its re- 
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futation of the nonsense perpetrated 
by Mrs. Seymour and sister Clara, 
and the lifting of the veil, so far 
as it can be done at this distance, 
on Gottschalk’s apparently limitless 
susceptibility to the opposite sex, a 
weakness which had a definite effect 
upon his career. The diary fre- 
quently confesses that the sight of 
a pretty face in the audience would 
cause him to falter on the keys, 
and Mr. Loggins gives a full ac- 
count of an innocent (according to 
Gottschalk) escapade with a school- 
girl in San Francisco after which 
he had to be smuggled out of the 
country aboard a steamship to save 
him from the wrath of the popu- 
lace. True or not, the stench of this 
affair spread all over the country 
and Gottschalk fled to Rio de 
Janeiro, an exile highly esteemed 
by his hosts, where he died, not 
under mysterious circumstances, 
not of yellow fever, but of what 
would today be diagnosed as ap- 
pendicitis. For the establishment of 
this last fact we also are indebted 
to Mr. Loggins. 

Since the book is long out of 
print and copies of it are difficult 
to come by except in the largest 
music libraries, | have thought it 
well worth the space and the read- 
er’s attention to quote at length 
from Gottschalk’s diary, “Notes of 
a Pianist”. The whole book is a gem 
and should be republished, for it is 
the work of a brilliant, cultivated 
mind with wide-ranging interests, 
a deep social consciousness, and 
penetrating insight into the author’s 
fellow man and the turbulent times 
in which he lived. He toured un- 
interruptedly during the Civil War 
(he and his company nearly got 
caught in the seige of Harrisburg) 
and his wartime impressions make 
fascinating reading. So do his im- 
pressions of 18th-century Ameri- 
can audiences. 

Herewith a few excerpts from a 
fascinating record: 


(Continued on page 12) 





Darling of European drawing-rooms, 
Matinee idol in his own country 


Creole-born pianist-composer won 
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Illustrations show Gottschalk as a young man (1853) and 
in later years seated at one of the ten-foot grands espe- 


cially built for him by Chickering. Also an American 
cartoonists impression of him on the cover of “Vanity 
Fair”, and the title page of the first edition of one of his 
early works. 
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LINCOLN 


President Lincoln is the type of 
the American of the West. His char- 
acter answers but little to the idea 
which they have in Europe of a na- 
tion’s ruler. Tall, thin, his back bent, 
his chest hollow, his arms excessively 
long. his crane-like legs, his enormous 
fect, that long frame whose dispro- 
portioned joints give him the appear- 
ance of a grapevine covered with 
clothes, make of him something 
grotesque and strange, which would 
strike us in a disagreeable manner if 
the height of his forehead, the ex- 
pression of goodness and something 
of honesty in his countenance, did 
not attract, and cause his exterior to 
be forgotten 

Lincoln is eloquent in his own way. 
He can speak a long time and utter 
no idle words. How many great pub- 
lic orators would be embarrassed to 
do as much! He possesses the three 
qualities which are required in our 
popular government an inflexible 
firmness, an incorruptible honesty, 
and good sense, which make him find 
the natural solution of questions the 
most difficult in appearance. Brilliant 
eloquence, without good sense and 
honesty, is not only dangerous, but 
also of pernicious influence. Lincoln 
is essentially good and benevolent. He 
loves to tell jokes, and does it with 
a humour which is always very comi- 
cal, but the salt is not always the 
purest Attic, if all the stories are 
authentic which are attributed to him 


Musical Puritans 


June 3, 1862 
Gave a concert alone at Worcester 
(Massachusetts). Brignoli, Amodio, 


and Madam de Lussan are at Boston; 
they gave a concert there last evening; 
the whole weight of the concert fell 
thus on my shoulders. Played the 
prelude in D flat of Chopin, under 
the name of ‘Méditation Réligieuse,’ 


Last Hope,’ ‘Banjo,’ ‘Union,’ “Trova- 
tore, and ‘Murmures Eoliens’. Re- 
called several times. A crazy amateur, 


having a book of Beethoven's sonatas 
under his arm, came to seek me be- 
tween the first and second part of my 
performance, requesting me to play 
an andante of Beethoven. I consented 
by playing that in A flat of the 
Sonata Pathétique’. | had the satis 
faction of seeing my amateur while 
I played, with his eyes fixed on the 
text, in the English style, to see if | 
made a mistake, Of all the absurdities 
practised by the Anglo-Saxon race in 
matters of art, this is what makes me 
suffer the most Their manner of 
playing music is wholly speculative; 


it is a play of the wits. They like 
to see such or such chords solved 
They delight in the episodes of a 


second repetition. “They comprehend 
music in their own way,” you will 
tell me; but I doubt if that is a right 
one. Music is a thing eminently sen- 
suous. Certain combinations move 
us, not because they are ingenious, 
but because they move our nervous 
system in a certain way. I have a 
horror of musical Puritans. They are 
arid natures, deprived of sensibility. 
generally hypocrites. incapable of 
understanding two phrases in music 


They never judge until they are as- 
sured that it is proper, like those 
tasters who do not esteem a wine 
until they have seen the seal, and who 
can be made to drink execrable wine 
imperturbably, which they will pro- 
nounce excellent if it is served to 


them in a bottle powdered with age 
These Tartuffes of sound often com- 
mit deplorable mistakes. It is the 
Englishman before a picture, his look 
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perfectly indifferent; seeking the num- 
ber in his little catalogue, he takes 
care not to compromise himself by 
an impromptu judgment. He admires 
only when he is perfectly sure. His 
catalogue says, “chef-d’oeuvre of 
Rubens;” he then lets go im all con- 
fidence the trigger of his false en- 
thusiasm. He thinks, in good faith, 
he understands the chef-d’oeuvre, be- 
cause it is placed under his notice by 
a consecrated judgment. 

The Anglo-Saxon race lack the pen- 
sive element, so indispensable in the 
arts. Patience, perseverance, labori- 
ous effort, excite their admiration 
Then, again, they must find in music 
the stiff and starched gait, which they 
like in themselves. This is the reason 
of their rage for oratorios. They dis- 
cover an air of great respectability in 
this music, which they do not under- 
stand, but which they listen to with 
comic gravity; saying, as for these 
bitter drops, of which they are ama- 
teurs, “they are excessively bitter to 
swallow, but assuredly they are ex- 
cellent for the stomach.” 

Chickering has just had constructed. 
in one of his magnificent warehouses, 
a music hall, a perfect gem, which he 
graciously places at the command of 
artists who visit Boston. The hall con- 
tains nearly four hundred stalls. It 
is decorated in exquisite taste, with 
gold and white. Caryatides support 
the ceiling, which is of metal. It is 
admirably adapted for sound 


Questions and Annoyances 


Indianapolis, 
What singular 
with! You can 
population of 


December 15, 1862 
audiences | meet 
imagine what the 
little towns must be, 
which, founded only seven or eight 
years ago, nevertheless give receipts 
of three or four hundred dollars, and 
sometimes more. The other evening 
an honest farmer asked me, before 
the concert, pointing to my piano, 
what that “big accordion was”. He 
had seen square pianos, upright 
pianos, but the tail bothered him 
Eight or ten days since, at Zanesville. 
a charming young girl, and her hon 
orable mamma, passed the whole of 
the concert in watching my feet. They 
did not know the use of the pedals. 
and saw in my movements only a 
kind of queer trembling, and odd and 
rudimentary steps in dancing which 
for two hours and a quarter, afforded 


them an_ inexhastible source of 
amusement. They were on the front 
benches, and greatly annoyed me. 


What with difficulty I become ac- 
customed to are the whistlings of 
some enthusiasts. Whistling is here 
applause carried to its highest point 
Where the hands and the voice would 
be insufficient, they have recourse to 
whistling. Another annoyance is the 
people who arrive late at the concert, 
and who traverse the hall in the 
middle of a piece, marching as if they 
were marking time for a battalion 
of raw recruits. There are also those 
who talk during the concert, but as 
these last are not found only in the 
concert hall, I merely speak of them 
by way of memorial 


New York, December, 1862 

I have just finished (it is hardly 
two hours since I have arrived in New 
York) my last tour of concerts for 
this season. I have given eighty-five 
concerts in four months and a half. 
I have travelled fifteen thousand miles 
on the railroad. At St. Louis I gave 
seven concerts in six days; at Chicago, 
five in four days. A few weeks more 
in this way and I should have become 
an idiot! Eighteen hours a day on 


the railroad! Arrive at seven o'clock 
in the evening, eat with all speed, 
appear at eight o'clock before the 
public. The last note finished, rush 
quickly for my luggage, and en route 
until next day to recommence always 
the same thing! I have become stupid 
with it. I have the appearance of an 
automaton under the influence of a 
voltaic pile. My fingers move on the 
keyboard with feverish heat, and for 
the moment it is not possible for me 
to hear the music, without experi- 
encing something of the sensation of 
that hero of Alexander Dumas fils, 


condemned for one month to eat 
nothing but pigeon. The sight of a 
piano sets my hair on end like the 


victim in presence of the wheel on 
which he is about to be tortured. 
Whilst my fingers are thus moving, 
my thought is elsewhere. Happier 
than my poor machine, it traverses 
the field, and sees again those dear 
Antilles, where I gave tranquilly a 
little concert every two or three 
months comfortably, without fatiquing 
myself, where I slept for two weeks 
the sleep of the spirit, so delicious, so 
poetical, in the midst of the voluptu- 
ous and enervating atmosphere of 
those happy lands of the ‘Dolce far 
niente, whose lazy breezes murmur- 
ing softly bear on their wings the 
languid and distant harmonies of the 
country, and whose quiet and dreamy 
birds seem never to arouse from the 
contemplation of all the marvels of 
this terrestrial paradise except to love 
and to sleep. What an awakening for 
me after five years of this tropical 
gypsy life! 

The libertines please themselves 
with peopling their paradise with a 
crowd of imaginary houris. I do not 
imagine mine except under the ex- 
press prohibition of giving a concert 
under the penalty of being precipi- 
tated into purgatory. By way of 
retaliation hell ought to be the gen- 
eral entrepot for all the harpsichords 
little and great, past and future. This 
perspective freezes me with terror. 


I have taken some notes during the 
long hours of travel in the West. They 
are written en courant, and I shall 
have, myself, trouble in deciphering 
them from the leaves of my memor- 
andum, The jolt of the railroad makes 
my lead pencil describe all sorts of 
fantastic figures; there are zig-zags, 
hieroglyphics, and Gothic cathedral 
steeples. 

For some time I had wished to give 
three concerts in one day (1 had 
already done it at St. Louis, and I 
claim, in default of other merit, to be 
the first pianist who has accomplished 
this tour de force in America), but 
the question was of three concerts 
echelonned over a route of one hun- 
dred miles. Leaving New York in the 
morning I arrived at Newark, a 
matinee announced at noon; had there 
complete success; at one and a half 
o'clock I took the train for Albany 
where a second concert was to take 
place at half past four o'clock; the 
third was to be at Troy, and was not 
to commence until eight o'clock in the 
evening. So far everything went well, 
“but man proposes and God dis- 
poses!” I had in the car for neigh- 
bours a charming young girl and her 
mother. both hampered with boxes, 


umbrellas, and other movable uten- 
sils, embarrassing, invading, calami- 
tous, without which no female having 
any respect for herself could orna- 
ment the interior of a car. They 
stopped at Fishkill. On seeing them 
get up I did as much under the 
influence which two pretty eyes al- 
ways exercise, and rushed out, my 
heart in my mouth, my right arm 
gracefully bent (the left carried a 
cage and a canary, another feminine 
article which I had forgotten to men- 
tion in the inventory of these ladies 
and which I had heroically seized), 
I offered my hand to them to de- 
scend. Here, my readers may inter- 
rupt me to say that my story is not 
amusing and has nothing extraor- 
dinary in it. Wait then! Que diable! 

Wait! alas! it is just what the loco- 
motive did not do. In the midst of 
the courtesies of my travelling com- 
panions and of the little consecrated 
conversation which I owed to them, 
felicitating myself on the happy 
chance that ... with hope that .. . and 
a thousand other pretty things of the 
same kind like knight errants who 
meet beautiful princesses, the whistle 
was blown, the conductor had cried 
‘all aboard’, and I only came to my- 
self to see the last car of my train 
disappear behind a turn in the road! 


Left at the Station 


Behold me upon the road without 
any baggage at Fishkill station, that 
is to say a half hour’s walk from any 
habitation, and with a concert to be 
given at Albany in an hour! “Frank- 
ly.” you say to me, I only half pity 
you, you still have the two prin- 
cesses!” The two princesses! Bitter 
mockery! One of them, the mother, 
is walking with her husband who has 
come down to meet them at the sta- 
tion, the other, the daughter, turns 
her back to me and hanging on the 
arm of a handsome fellow, one of 
her friends (whom I thought fright- 
ful), gives him a thousand tender 
looks. The whole of them jump into 
a preity phaeton (the young man’s, 
without doubt) which drives off rapid- 
ly, leaving me in the dust under a 
sun like that of Arabia Petrea, a prey 
to the horrors of being left alone, and 
given up to corroding reflections on 
the inconvenience of being too sus- 
ceptible. I swear (a drunkard’s oath) 
I will never be caught again. Don 
Quixote after the fight with the wind- 
mill could not have presented a sad- 


der figure. Firmin, I was about to 
say Cancho, whose life passes in 
packing, unpacking, and repacking 


my trunk, and who seems from this 
intimacy to have contracted a tender 
affection from them, thought of the 
telegrarh office. It was four o'clock. 
The hall at Albany was probably full. 
He sent a disvatch to Strakosch com- 
mending to him his dear trunks and 
advising him of the accident. I, for 
myself, recalled to mind that Church, 
our great and inimitable Church, the 
painter of Niagara, of the Andes, and 
of so many other beautiful pictures, 
had many times spoken to me of a 
marvellous prorerty which he had 
purchased on the banks of the Hud- 
son near Fishkill. A little lad was 
discovered just then whose father, a 
carpenter, worked for Church. I 
again took courage, and giving some 
money to the boy, made him conduct 
me to Church’s residence, which I 
passed a charming afternoon. 


The Monster Public 


A book written by a talented ob- 
server on the physiognomy of the 
public would be very interesting. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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United Nations 





Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles (left) and Henry Caboi 
Lodge, head of the American dele- 
gation to the UN, congratulate Miss 
Anderson 


66 OW there are some things 
N we all know, but we don’t 
take ‘em out and look at 
‘m very often. We all know that 
something is eternal. And it ain't 
houses and it ain’t names, and it 
ain’t earth, and it ain't even the 
stars ...everybody knows in their 
bones that something is eternal, and 
that something has to do with 
human beings. All the greatest peo- 
ple ever lived have been telling us 
that for five thousand years and yet 
you'd be surprised how people are 
always losing hold of it.” 

So speaks the Stage Manager in 
Thornton Wilder's play “Our 
Town” and what he says is surely 
true. At one time or another, most 
of us do seem to lose hold of the 
awareness that an eternal some- 
thing having to do with human 
beings does indeed exist. There are 
a few among us, however, who 
appear never to forget that this is 
so, and as they go about their work 
they encourage us quietly to 
strengthen our wavering spirits, to 
believe in ourselves and in each 
other, and to hold fast to our faith 
in that something eternal. 


“Malice toward none . . .” 
Twenty years ago. on Easter 
Sunday, 1939, the attention of 


thoughtful people everywhere was 
drawn to the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D. C., 
where a woman whose skin was 
dark had come to sing songs of 
faith and hope for all who would 
listen. Because her skin was dark, 
Marian Anderson had been told 
she could not sing in Constitution 
Hall, but there was no hint of pain 
or bitterness about her when she 
appeared before the great sculp- 
tured figure of Abraham Lincoln. 
Instead, it was as though she had 
come expressly to say again what 
he, nimself, had said so long before 

“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
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Marian Anderson's appeal to 
humanity the world over stems 


from a faith and courage that 
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Marian Anderson 
and her manager, 5S. 
Hurok, before the 
singer's departure 
for the Far East 








Marian Anderson speaks from the rostrum to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations 


right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on...” 

The sky was overcast in Wash- 
ington on that historic Easter Sun- 
day afternoon, and there was a 
sharp chill in the air; nevertheless, 
a throng of 75,000 persons crowded 
around the edges of the vast reflect- 
ing pool that lies between the two 
mighty structures erected in mem- 
ory of Washington and Lincoln. 
Why did all those people stand 
there in discomfort on so disconso- 
late a day, people whose skin colors 
were as widely varied as the herit- 
ages from which they sprang? Did 
they come just to hear a perform- 
ance by one of the world’s great 
singers? A few, perhaps; not many. 
Some came, of course, out of idle 
curiosity, but the majority were 
there because they sensed somehow 
that Marian Anderson stood for 
something good. She represented 
something beyond the range of 
mere professional achievement, 
some undefinable thing that had to 
do with them, something that was, 
perhaps, eternal. 





Since then, as before, Miss 
Anderson has sung concerts in one 
country after another, in addition 
to those she gives here at home, 
and everywhere she goes attempts 
have been made to define the 
special quality she projects through 
her performances. No one has yet 
succeeded, and the chances are re- 
mote that anyone ever will. What- 
ever it is, it has risen over barriers 
of language and racial differences 
to touch the spirits of all sorts and 
conditions of men. Academies, uni- 
versities, and governments have 
bestowed honors of all kinds upon 
Miss Anderson in an effort to 
acknowledge the existence and 
force of what they are unable to 
describe, and recently these tokens 
of recognition and tribute have 
come almost as fast as she can 
arrange to accept them properly. 

No other single honor has been 
sO meaningful as that accorded last 
year when President Eisenhower 
asked Miss Anderson to serve as a 
member of the United States dele- 
gation to the Thirteenth General 






























Assembly of the United Nations. 
Actually, it was—in a sense—so 
reasonable and logical a choice on 
the part of the President that no 
one except the astonished appointee 
herself could have been very sur- 
prised by it. 

She had, after all, achieved one 
of the ambassadorial triumphs of 
modern times in her 1957 tour of 
the Far East, which was undertaken 
at the request of the State Depart- 
ment and arranged through the 
International Exchange Program of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy. Singing her way through 
Korea, the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and 
India, and talking a bit in each 
place as she went along, Miss 
Anderson gave living, sincere, and 
enthusiastic proof of her cancern 
for all humanity and of her special 
devotion to the country of her birth 


Little Rock Questions 


Her task in the Far East was not 
made any easier by developments 
here at home. The Little Rock 
school integration crisis erupted 
during the tour, and thereafter she 
was continually harassed by report- 
ers and others who would have 
liked to goad her into making in- 
flammatory statements about the 
ugly situation. However agonized 
she might have been by it, she 
maintained the dignity and poise 
that have always been hers and re- 
plied with characteristic calmness 
to painful and taunting questions. 

Asked in Burma, for instance, 
whether or not she would like to 
sing for Governor Faubus in Little 
Rock, she answered simply, “If it 
could help at all, | should be very 
delighted to. If Governor Faubus 
would be in the frame of mind to 
accept it for what it is, for what he 
could get from it, | would be very 
delighted to do it.” Others, in the 
Same situation, might have been 

(Continued on page 34) 
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) excellent vantage point over 75 
history is the office of an 
- archivist. Behind the dog-eared ledgers, 
the crackling, packaged deeds, the musty, 
yellowing programs, the rusty boxes of can- 
celed checks, secrets are hidden. Most of 
them will never be told. Some of them are care- 
fully disguised in the diplomatic language of 
another era. Others are half-hinted 

Take a pile of vouchers, for example. Here 
is the check which paid for the first passage of 
au prima donna from Bremen to New York, let 
us say. Here is a series: $200 per week, to the 
same singer. Next year: $500, on a performance 
basis; $750; $1,000; fewer the next season; 
down to $500, perhaps. Then a pause. A few 
florist’s bill—‘“funeral spray: 


years of 


years later: a 
$20" 

Lives are interwoven among these papers, 
motives, moods; ambition, glory, heartbreak 
Fashions, too, fashions in staging and costum- 
ing: big bills for livestock in the 1920s; horses, 
donkeys, mules, hunting dogs—four-footed ac- 
cessories for “Carmen” and “Tannhauser”, 
Pagliacci” and “Aida”; $700 for “a new 
dragon’ 

Nothing remains of the first season (1883- 
1884) but a few programs, a bit of brocade 
from a box, and one ledger, familiarly known 
as the “Old Testament”, which includes Henry 
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Met- 


director 


Gatti-Casazza, 


Reszke 


Lilli Lehmann as Carmen 


Enrico Caruso as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” 


Abbey's records of his theatrical enterprises. 
The Worth costumes, which are said to have 
crippled Mr. Abbey’s management, have long 
since disappeared. Of the voices, only Marcella 
Sembrich’s succulent fioriture and Giuseppe 
Kaschmann’s fervent baritone phrases are still 
available on records, and those date from the 
turn of the century, long after the second-night 
Metropolitan “Lucia” in which both artists 
officiated 

No photographs remain of the resplendent 
“Gioconda” premiere or the “fascinating beauty 
and almost perfect illusion” of the “Faust” 
pictures, as Mr. Krehbiel dubbed them in the 
New York Tribune. 

The seven German seasons (1884-1891). 
lean in financial expenditure but plump in 
artistic prowess, are recorded in a couple of 
slender volumes. Edmund Stanton, who suc- 
ceeded Leopold Damrosch as general manager 
when the latter died of overwork and pneu- 
monia in his white-bearded fifties, had time to 
devote some attention as a director to the new 
Brooklyn Bridge project. And during his 
operatic regime total expenses rose from 
$115,472 to $288,794, according to the neatly 
Spencerian cashbooks. Items: calcium lights— 
$94.63; orchestra payroll—$2,700 a _ week; 
chorus—$1,208; “gas hands”—$81. 

If the highest salaries went to the tenor 


f) n Oct. 12, 1912, a slim, golden-haired 
voung man with the mvystic. ecstatic 


Jean de Reszke as Roméo 
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Albert Niemann, the soprano Lilli Lehmann, 
and the baritone Theodor Reichmann, with 
Emil Fischer, Marianne Brandt and Max 
Alvary only slightly below them, these sterling 
artists made history for Richard Wagner under 
Anton Seidl’s baton in the American premieres 
of “Tristan”, “Gétterdimmerung” and “Meis- 
tersinger”. “Beyond praise” agreed the critics. 

Audiences make history too. The very horse- 
shoe shape of the Metropolitan indicates that 
in 1883 New York society associated opera 
with its European origins, when the theatres 
were planned to glorify the monarch in the 
central royal box with its courtiers grouped 
right and left of him. The architect of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Josiah Cleaveland 
Cady, did not know these theatres from per- 
sonal experience, but his draughtsman, Louis de 
Coppet Bergh, made a study of the field and 
rightly assumed that the American aristocracy 
were as interested in each other as were their 
European cousins. Even though 700 drawings 
were made of sightlines toward the stage the 
best views were across the house from one box 
to another. And when the theatre was opened, 
122 boxes lined the walls. 

The stockholders who owned the parterre 
and grand tier boxes concentrated their keenest 
interest on Monday nights. Then there was time 
to kill between the six-course dinners of the 
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Ambition, glory, heart- 
break mingle in memories 
of the Met as the great 


theatre marks 75 years 


By Mary Exus Pevrz 


day and the Family Circle Dancing Class (no 
relation to the topmost tier at the Met). Operas 
with isolated arias that could be whistled, 
spirited choruses and brilliant ballets proved 
especially popular, “Faust” leading the list with 
six performances in the inaugural season. 
Although the company was run at first on a 
roster of only 32 artists, singing the entire 
repertory in Italian despite the inclusion of 
seven French titles and one German work, 
“Lohengrin”, the costs ran so high that the 
stockholders turned in despair to Dr. Damrosch 
and his German economies for their second 
season. One row of boxes was eliminated in 
favor of the Dress Circle. The new German- 
speaking clientele rejoiced in the additional 
middle-priced seats and the welcome Wagnerian 
music-dramas. The box-holders impressed on 
their offspring the desirability for conscientious 
homework, prompt attendance at matinees. 
Dinner parties continued to arrive late and 
leave early. Dissension reared its helmeted rp eee, a 
head. Manager Stanton tried to straddle the Lily Pons as Violetta 
battlefield by insinuating Verdi's *Maskenball”, 
Franchetti’s “Asreal”, and Smaregia’s “Vassall 
von Szigeth” among the heavier Wagnerian 
dramas. Eventually the policy collapsed. Henry 
Abbey returned, flanked by the shrewd Maurice 
Grau and the silent Bostonian John B. Schoeffel. 
Lilli Lehmann consented to sing “Fidelio” in 
Italian, Seid] conducted “I Maestri Cantori”. 
The disastrous fire of August, 1892, burned 
out the stage and disfigured the auditorium. It 
also cleared the air. When the theatre reopened 
on Nov. 27, 1893, after a season of recon- 
struction, another row of boxes had disap- 
peared, 10,000 electric lamps replaced the gas 
jets, a new proscenium framed the lowered 
stage. Only “Faust” remained the same, and 
even “Faust” had new scenery; a new con- 
ductor, Mancinelli; a new language, French: 
and a new cast headed by Emma Eames and 
the de Reszkes. 
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new international era. Nellie Melba earned 
$1,600 for each of 33 performances that year. 
Emma Eames, $1,000 for the same number, 
with three free Sunday night concerts. Jean 
de Reszke was paid 56,000 francs a month, plus 
25 percent of the gross receipts above 27,500 
francs. (The computation of his earnings for 
55 performance fills 250 square inches of micro- 
scopic penmanship.) Meanwhile the office boy 
received $9 a week (raised to $10 in February). 
Good old Jules Judels was still working at 39th 
Street and Broadway in the 1930s! Librarian 
Lionel Mapleson drew his stipend in pounds. 
‘ while Herr Riedel sang Zorn and the “Tristan” 
Shepherd for $25 a week. 

The new century opened with Olympian 
casts, an extended New York season, 108 per- 
formances out of town, and five American 
women singing in the first “Magic Flute” at the 
theatre. Maurice Grau provided drawing rooms 
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An inveterate experimenter with sound 


Leopold Stokowski, with 
a genius for the uncon- 
ventional, brought a new 
sound to the symphony 
orchestra and inspira- 
tion to forward-seekers 
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n Oct. 12, 1912, a slim, golden-haired 

young man with the mystic, ecstatic 

countenance of a poet mounted the po- 
dium on the stage of Philadelphia’s Academy 
ot Music. It was a moment of utmost im- 
portance in musical destiny. 

The conductor was Leopold Stokowski and 
the orchestra he was to conduct for the first 
time remained, all things considered, in the 
fledgling stage, although it had made great 
strides since its first full season of 1901-02. 
Over the next 28 seasons, this mus:cal genius 
was to bring the Philadelphia Orchestra to a 
position of international pre-eminence and to 
earn for himself conductorial ranking in this 
century with Arturo Toscanini and Serge 
Koussevitzky 

It was in 1909 that his career as a conductor 
began. That means he is now in his 50th season 
as a conductor, and the moment is auspicious 
to pay tribute to his vast contributions to music. 
Inasmuch as it was during his association with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra that his lofty rank- 
ing was achieved, much of the Stokowski story 
can be told by examining that association. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was by no means 
that city’s first symphonic group. There were 
others dating back to the Musical Fund Society 
(1821-1857), and visiting aggregations such as 
the mighty Boston Symphony had found Phila- 
delphia highly receptive to their skills before 
the turn of the century. But it was not until 
1899 that local music-lovers organized to 
establish the city’s first completely professional 
group under a permanent conductor. 

The start was made that year when Fritz 
Scheel, whose New York Orchestra of some 
24 pieces was a popular summer attraction at 
an amusement park, was engaged to direct the 
amateur Philadelphia Symphony Society and 
similar groups. Scheel’s contract gave him per- 
mission to give two concerts with professional 
musicians. His first season was an unqualified 
success and led directly to establishment of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Rivalry with the Bostonians 


There are amusing tales of the musical rivalry 
between Boston and Philadelphia in the early 
years of the Philadelphia Orchestra. The Bos- 
toners, for instance, doubled their Philadelphia 
appearances and invariably, in obvious hope of 
making the upstart Philadelphians look bad 
by comparison, performed selections played 
only a few days earlier by the newcomers. 

Fritz Scheel was unawed by this type of 
challenge, however, and displayed uncanny 
ability at picking top orchestra personnel from 
the great orchestras of Europe. Wealthy Phila- 
delphians spurred him on by wiping out annual 
deficits of astonishing proportions for those 
days. For its first full season, the orchestra had 
85 members and presented soloists such as 
Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hofmann and Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink 

Scheel had performed a giant task magnifi- 
cently when he died in 1907. He was succeeded 
by Carl Pohlig, who gave up a lifetime job in 
service to the King of Wiirttemberg at Stuttgart 
to take over the exciting challenge offered at 
Philadelphia 

Pohlig was successful on the podium but 
made enemies in management and among his 
musicians by arbitrary tactics described fre- 
quently as undemocratic. In June 1912, he 
hastened back from a European vacation and 
handed in his resignation amid a flurry of 
rumors that the young conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony had been signed as _ his 
successor. 

In those early days of Philadelphia's bid for 
recognition in the musical world, Leopold 
Antoni Stanislaw Boleslawowicz Stokowski also 
was taking his initial steps to fame. 

Since this article is an appreciation of Leo- 
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pold Stokowski’s service to music, graciousness 
seems appropriate on those matters of his back- 
ground on which public records are contro- 
versial. It is after all of no moment whether 
he was born in London, England, in 1882 as 
early records would have it, or in 1887 as he 
has insisted in later years. Nor is it of con- 
sequence to music whether his father was 
Josef Boleslaw Kopernicus Stokowski (an 
immigrated Pole) or a man named Stokes, or 
whether his mother was or was not Irish. 

The maestro, whose temperament is as iri- 
descent as his conducting, has taken his stand 
on these issues in at least two noteworthy in- 
cidents. In Montevideo, in 1940, he arrived 
at a concert hall to find that he was listed 
alternatively on the program as Leopold 
Stokowski or Leopold Stokes. 

“Let Stokes conduct; Stokowski is going back 
to his hotel,” he announced, and a row of 
threatened international proportions was settled 
only by collection of all programs from the 
audience. 

Only three years ago, a radio announcer in 
Florida threw him into a rage by saying in 
introducing him that he was born in 1882 and 
was half-Irish. The conductor's denials were 
so heated that the program was cut off the air. 
Showmanship is an integral part of the Sto- 
kowski legend, and if it has lent to befuddle- 
ment of his early background it also has con- 
tributed to international awareness of his 
Stature. 

It has been said of Stokowski that his in- 
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tellect is so exceptional he would have been a 
great success in any field he entered. He has, 
however, never veered from service to music 
since, although there were no musicians in his 
family, he made up his mind at the age of five 
to become one. He started on the piano and 
violin at that age but quickly found them too 
limited. He was all of seven when he decided 
he wanted to be a conductor, but he reached 
the ripe age of 12 before he got his first op- 
portunity in this capacity. It came while he 
was playing the violin in a little opera house in 
a London slum. He also played the piano for 
chorus rehearsals. One day the conductor took 
sick, and the tow-headed boy in short trousers 
was handed the baton he had been begging. 

There were periods of study at Queens 
College, Oxford, in France and Germany, and 
at Royal College, London, before he came to 
this country in 1905 as organist for St. Barthol- 
omew’s Church in New York City. 

He was to say in later years that one reason 
critics spoke in superlatives about his handling 
of musicians was because he had studied and 
played every one of the instruments in a modern 
orchestra. This is a prime example of the in- 
quisitive mind he brought to bear on subjects 
that interested him. 

In 1908 he returned to Europe to do some 
conducting. The following year he was back 
in the United States as conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. Although he had little better 
than mediocre musicians to work with, he did 
so well that stories of a “young genius” began 
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to circulate through the musical world. Phila- 
delphia beckoned and he nodded acceptance. 

An unsigned criticism of his first appearance 
with the Philadelphians appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Record of Oct. 12, 1912. It discloses 
considerable of the drama of that fateful day: 

“Leopold Stokowski’s first performance as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
yesterday's concert in the Academy of Music 
brought expectancy to the highest pitch,” it 
began. “The presumption was that he would 
meet expectations satisfactorily, and that pre- 
sumption arose from the fact that the musical 
authorities of the city’s best musical organiza- 
tion had placed so large a responsibility on 
shoulders so young. 

“It is sufficient to say that on the whole. 
Stokowski, heard at the orchestra’s first concert 
of the season, was in no sense a disappointment 

{and that] the audience left the hall with 
the conviction that the sponsors of the or- 
chestra had acted wisely in selecting Stokowski 
to carry on the great work of musical develop- 
ment in Philadelphia 

“On Stokowski's part there was no evidence 
of nervousness ... on the contrary .. . there 
was an abundance of repose . . . indicative of 
powerful grasp and sound appreciation of the 
arduous undertaking. . . . His initial perform- 
ance was decidedly satisfactory and gave prom- 
ise of fine results to come.” 

Included in this initial program was Brahms’s 
First Symphony, which the critic found “full 
of intensity and fervor”. Also played were 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, the 
*Tannhauser” Overture (performed with “great 
sonority and brilliance”), and a new Russian 
composition, “Caucasian Sketches”, of Ippo- 
litoff-lvanoff, which “made a profound im- 
pression on the audience and was warmly 
applauded”. 

It also was noted that the new conductor 
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worked without scores, a startling feat for those 
days. While the evidence indicates that the 
newcomer’s acceptance was instantaneous and 
widespread, one doubtful dowager went on 
record as believing that he conducted without 
music because “he can’t read the notes”. 

Edwin H. Schloss, Philadelphia critic and 
musicologist, noted in 1942 that this initial 
review seemed highly clairvoyant. “The event 
as described,” said Schloss, “seems to hold the 
germ of Stokowski’s brilliant future in the 
Academy and his destined place in the hearts 
and tastes of his fellow citizens. Stokowski, in 
his 28 years as Philadelphia’s flaming Hof- 
kapellmeister, dominated the musical lives of 
thousands and set the standards of taste for a 
generation of music-lovers.” 

Dominate is precisely the word for what 
Stokowski did to Philadelphia music. 

Writing in Stage Magazine in 1938, Marcia 
Davenport recalled the eight years when she 
was “an enforced member” of the Friday after- 
noon subscription audiences in the Academy. 
They were, she recalled, “composed almost 
entirely of full-busted, big-hipped, high-cor- 
seted, gray-haired, ratted-netted dowagers who 
invariably departed just as the climax of the 
final number was impending because they had 
to catch the Paoli local or the Chestnut Hill 
train over at Broad Street Station.” 

Stokowski set out early to let these good 
ladies know who was boss. He berated them for 
coughs. He admonished them for applauding 
at the wrong time. He explained the music in 
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polished English with the faint European accent 
that more than one will tell you grew more 
pronounced each year. He rammed modern 
compositions down their throats, impervious 
to boos or stony silence alike. There were 
occasions when he played immediate encores 
of unpopular modern scores, despite the ob- 
vious anguish of his audience. 

The result? The dowagers came back week 
after week, season after season. Perhaps some 
were drawn by the romantic figure cut by their 
conductor, particularly after he discarded the 
baton and set to hypnotizing both orchestra and 
audience with his two sublimely expressive 
hands and his equally expressive face. The 
Saturday night audiences were with Stokowski 
from beginning to end. These were the audi- 
ences sprinkled heavily with student and pro- 
fessional musicians, and they were keenly aware 
of the incomparable sheen the orchestra had 
acquired under his direction. 

During his stay in Philadelphia innumerable 
music-lovers had first- or second-hand examples 
of the Stokowski ear—the ear that made him a 
great orchestra builder. The writer, for instance. 
recalls an occasion when he came in to rehearse 
the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia for an 
appearance with the orchestra in a Walton 
work. Members of the chorus had had no end 
of difficulty making sense of this discordant 
music. Many rehearsals went by before one was 
able to recognize a neighbor's wrong note. 

Stokowski had barely started his rehearsal 
when he signalled a halt. The following quote 
will be but an approximation of his words, but 
t is faithful to the manner in which he made 
his request: 

“Would the young lady in the pretty print 
dress please sit this out. Your lovely voice will 
be missed, but it would seem you have had no 
chance to become familiar with the music.” 

He was absolutely right. The young lady. 
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one of the better sopranos, had been able to 
attend only one previous rehearsal. “But,” she 
asked afterward in awe, “how could he pick 
my voice out of a great big chorus?” 

In building and maintaining his orchestra, 
Stokowski acquired the reputation of a ruthless 
disciplinarian. He had absolute hire and fire 
power and used it to replace those who did 
not meet his standards. He made changes 
slowly but surely over the years. Younger men 
came in, men who could respond to the Sto- 
kowski flair for excitement, who could produce 
the lush tone he demanded. The incomparable 
first-desk men he selected enhanced their repu- 
tations under him. More than one has said that 
Stokowski made him feel (when playing a solo) 
as if he were the most important man in the 
world and everything was being done to glorify 
his performance 


They Call Him Stoki 


There were stories of a conductor with a 
biting tongue that could humiliate unbelievably 
at rehearsals, But as Marcia Davenport summed 
up in her previously mentioned article: 

The Philadelphia Orchestra players love 
Leopold Stokowski. They view his growing 
restlessness, his grudging allotment of time for 
them with unconcealed alarm. They call him 
‘Stoki’ and tell of his quirks and foibles and 
laugh at his chopped-raw-vegetable diet and 
many of his cockeyed experiments with colored 
lights, theremins, sound-screens, remote control; 
mysterious radio devices that live for a day 
in the headlines; movies; Japanese, Mexican, 
Polynesian and Hindustani music; his notions 
about opera without singers and concerts with- 
out performers and his current antics in the 
cinema; but they play for him with a com- 
pelling sincerity and beauty of tone that has 
brought them world-wide fame and the respect 
of serious music in all quarters.” 

A tactor in Stokowski’s orchestra - building 
genius which one seldom hears mentioned is 
the file system he began early and maintained 
over the years. Into his files went notes on all 
the instrumentalists he heard in various parts 
of the world 

Sol Schoenbach, who retired two seasons ago 
to become director of the Philadelphia Settle- 
ment School, was hired as first bassoonist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra when he was only 
22, after Eugene Ormandy had become co- 
director with Stokowski. He remembers that 
Ormandy, wanting to engage him, wired to 
Stokowski in Europe. Stokowski, consulting his 
files, found that he had very favorable notes on 
Schoenbach dating to a Juilliard School of 
Music concert at which he had heard the young 


bassoonist. He approved Schoenbach for the 
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Others hired by Stokowski recall unconven- 
tional auditions. The story was in circulation 
for years that Alexander Hilsberg, now con- 
ductor of the New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony, was engaged as concertmaster for 
Philadelphia after playing in another room for 
Stokowski while the latter took a bath. 

The personification of individualism himself, 
Stokowski encouraged the trait in his musicians. 
Although he was a demon for precision in 
sound, he told his violinists not to draw their 
bows in unison but to use their own natural 
strokes. The tone, not the eye, was what 
counted, he said; the player permitted to con- 
centrate on his own way of getting tone would 
contribute more to the over-all effect. 

Stokowski's individualism was expressed in 
countless ways in private life as well as public 

ways that delighted editors and readers alike. 
New patrons undoubtedly were attracted to 
orchestra concerts through public fascination 
with this personality who kept bobbing up in 
the news one way or another. In 1934, for 
instance, he was the talk of the town when he 
paid $6,500 for a Dymaxion automobile built 
by Buckminister Fuller, architect-engineer, with 
the help of Starling Burgess, the marine engi- 
neer who built the America Cup defender, the 
Enterprise. 

This three-wheel car, which resembled both 
a beetle and a hardboiled egg, slipped in and 
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out of parking spaces with the greatest ease. 
But Stoki soon slipped back to riding in taxi- 
cabs for which he frequently found himself 
without the fare at the end of a ride. 

Although Stokowski must share conductorial 
fame with Toscanini and Koussevitzky, it is 
conceivable that his over-all contribution to 
music was even greater. An endless experi- 
mentalist, he earned the highest respect from 
radio engineers and acoustic experts in his 
efforts to solve the mysteries of sound. He was 
making “hi-fi” records long before the term 
came into general use. He foresaw and worked 
to help bring about the tremendous develop- 
ments of recent years in the field of sound. 

It was his Philadelphia Orchestra that. in 
1917, became the first symphony orchestra to 
record in this country under its own name. 
One of his early records, of Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube”, has been an all-time best-seller among 
symphonic recordings. 


Prophet of Good Recorded Music 


In his years with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
he made novel experiments in seating arrange- 
ments, lighting effects and broadcasting tech- 
niques; and his search for new orchestral tone 
colors made him the center of frequent con- 
troversies in the musical world. He was, in 
effect, the prophet who could see that good 
“canned” music would come into its present 
demand. His efforts on behalf of refinement 
of sound were so varied and continual as to 
defy assessment of their lasting importance. 
One can say with safety that his contributions 
were considerable and with certainty that they 
were unmatched by any other figure of the 
musical world. 

There were, of course, other ways in which 
his influence was exerted on behalf of good 
music. He inaugurated the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s student concerts, creating future 
orchestra patrons and hi-fi fans. He was a 
champion of modern music and presented 
many world premieres, quite a few of which 
became standard repertoire items. 

He also sought constantly to bring music 
to more listeners, but he was uncompromising 
on the type of music he would offer them. 
There was the day of Oct. 6, 1929, when he 
presented the Philadelphia Orchestra in_ its 
first radio program over a network of stations 
in the United States, Europe and Asia. He 
appeared for the occasion in a shaggy brown 
golfing suit—plus fours, et al.—and shed his 
coat and necktie as the private concert went on. 
At the conclusion of a program of Bach, Mozart 
and Wagner, he took over the microphone. 


. oJ 
“Write tous...’ 


It has been a great privilege to play for you,” 
he told his millions of listeners. “Write to us 
and tell us if you like our programs. We have 
been playing good music and that is the only 
kind we will play. I will not play any ‘popular’ 
music. If you do not like this, write and tell 
us and we will discontinue broadcasting.” 

Stokowski’s final days in Philadelphia were 
marred by feuds with the orchestra’s manage- 
ment. But this is not the occasion for blame- 
fixing, particularly when the great conductor 
has so recently consented to appear once again 
with the magnificent orchestra he last con- 
ducted in 1940. The Philadelphia music world 
was set to buzzing with the announcement that 
Stoki is coming home—that he will conduct the 
orchestra during its 60th season, in 1959-60. 
He will appear for concerts in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 12, 13 and 15, 1960, and in New York 
on Feb. 16. 

This bids to be one of the warmest home- 
comings in history, for, although Philadelphia 
has come to love and respect Eugene Ormandy, 
a truly eminent successor, they have always 
reserved a portion of their hearts for Stoki. 
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‘**Economic and social conditions have brought about a change in 


the field of music education which can only be called a revolution” 


education in any field should, in its 

highest sense, involve training in the 
understanding of basic principles and in the 
intellectual disciplines involved, it would still 
be unrealistic to neglect the fact that, on other 
levels, education can concern itself with tech- 
niques of craft and even with the development 
of highly specialized physical skills. Naturally, 
education in the field of music can and must 
exist at these different levels in order to achieve 
its greatest effectiveness. 

It has always been a rather obvious truth 
that wide knowledge in many fields would 
hardly, in itself, be detrimental to a highly 
trained artist, whether in the field of music or 
one of the other arts. The fact has been, how- 
ever (and still is), that the skills required in 
all the arts demand intensive discipline and 
constant practice for many hours of the day 
and for many years in an artist's life. For him, 
far more effort is needed to acquire what is 
called a liberal education than for the liberal 
arts student who is not concerned with master- 
ing a special skill or technique. For this rea- 
son, we find so many gifted and accomplished 
musicians whose understanding of other sub- 
jects and knowledge in other intellectual areas 
is woefully lacking. 

In the past 25 to 30 years, economic and 
social conditions have brought about a change 
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in the field of music education which can only 
be called a revolution. No longer does a music 
student dare to devote all his energies to study- 
ing voice, piano, conducting or composition, 
for he knows well that his chances of earning 
a living from these skills alone are very small 
indeed, unless, of course, he chooses the path 
of popular music. In the United States today 
it is economically dangerous for most students 
to graduate from an institution that does not 
offer a college degree. 
_ This pressure to combine the rigors of an 
intensive music education with a general edu- 
cation at college level puts almost intolerable 
pressures on the student. The practical neces- 
sity of achieving this double education has 
brought about, among other things, the estab- 
lishment of the five-year degree course for col- 
leges of music such as the Juilliard School of 
Music and the Mannes College of Music offer. 
This makes it possible to include a sufficient 
amount of academic courses in the student's 
curriculum and still allow time for the long 
hours of practice, without which no one can 
achieve his ultimate goal as a musician. Even 
with the extra year, the combination of the 
musical and liberal education still puts a for- 
midable burden upon the student, and it is a 
tribute to the ambition and will on the part of 
most of these young people that this burder 
is usually successfully assumed and the prob- 
lem squarely faced. Heartening is the fact that 
the broader education of the music student, 
which is imposed by present day conditions. 
is at the same time a goal that was, from an 
ideal standpoint, desirable in the first place. 
For some years other degree-granting insti- 





tutions, such as the Eastman School of Music, 
the Manhattan School of Music, the New York 
College of Music and others, also have been 
undergoing a considerable reappraisal of their 
curricula. At the Mannes College of Music 
we too have been trying to develop a course 
of study and a point of view educationally, that 
will be of more help to the student in his 
chosen field. Specifically, we have felt that the 
mere combination of academic courses and 
music courses was insufficient in the sense that 
the relationship between them was hardly 
made clear even by implication. Those who 
have studied this problem comprehensively, 
with an increasing awareness of the way in 
which our civilization has developed, cannot 
help but recognize that the progress of human- 
ity in any one field is inextricably interwoven 
with its progress in others. 

Implementing this point of view in a revised 
curriculum, we have already instituted a simul- 
taneous and correlated teaching of certain sub- 
jects so as to induce the student to think in 
more universal terms of the culture that we 
have inherited, rather than in water-tight com- 
partments. Under the general heading of “De- 
velopment of Western Civilization”, the stu- 
dent is attending simultaneous classes in World 
History, Fine Arts, and the Survey of Music 
Literature. Thus the student is constantly 
being historically oriented to a specific era in 
which he is made aware of the contemporane- 
ous political, sociological, artistic and musical 
achievements. This, then, is a first step in 
teaching the student to think of his major sub- 
ject, music, as an integral part of the culture 
that surrounds him. 

Just as we have been interested in the in- 
tegrated study of Western Civilization, we can 
and must inquire into the possibilities of trying 
to draw together some of the musical discip- 
lines, so that they, too, can be less compart- 
mented and be related to each other and to 
a common point of view. Too long have Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Analysis, Ear Training 
and Keyboard Harmony been considered sepa- 
rately. Although their disciplines quite natur- 
ally differ from each other, we have come to 
believe that they can and should be infused 
with a ‘homogeneous point of view toward 
music itself. 

Because of the highly original work begun 
at the turn of the century by Heinrich Schenker 
in Vienna, Musical Analysis has moved a long 
way from the earlier practice of mere chordal 
and thematic identification. The most that 
could be experienced from such methods was 
a sort of “guided tour” of a composition, in 
which landmarks were pointed out and some 
statistics about its anatomy formulated. Since 
Schenker died, his basic approach has influ- 
enced many musicians, who in turn have modi- 
fied and expanded his work and, in many ways. 
made it more convincing to music students in 
our country. 

The primary example, in my opinion, is the 
intensive and prolonged work in this field done 
by Felix Salzer, for many years head of the 
Theory Department and later Director of the 
Mannes College of Music. As a result of Sal- 
zer’s memorable work, as well as his own per- 
sonal teaching. an integrated group of courses 
is a central part of the curriculum at the Col- 
lege under the heading of Techniques of Music 
For four successive years all students attend 
these courses, which include not only those 
studies and disciplines that conventionally are 
classified under the heading of Theory, but 
also the classes in Ear Training, Analysis, Key- 
board Harmony, Orchestration and Survey of 
Music Literature. With the Schenker-Sal- 
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these courses are all 
less with isolated facts 
ind_ identifications of the com- 
ponents of music than with the 
functional and kinetic as 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
lonality and Form. This of course 
ipplies closely to Musical Analy- 
also concerns itself with 
hearing music, as 
studied in the Ear Training classes 
In the Survey of Music Literature 
it obviously colors the study 
different styles and of 


zer approach 


concerned 


highly 


pects of 


sis. but tt 


the way ol 


course 


of music ol 


different times. After observing 
this educational approach over a 
period of several years, we have 
become convinced of its basic 


soundness and effectiveness in de 
veloping the student’s comprehen 
ive musicianship 


Only Three Careers Available’? 


furning now to an entirely dif 
ferent phase of music education, it 
has for a long time 
though students investing their en- 


seemed as 


ergies, their crucial years, and their 
money in study were, if profession 
ally minded, headed in only three 


possible directions performing, 
composing, or teaching. With each 
passing year students are becoming 
more and more aware of how ex- 
tremely few of their rather large 
number succeed in earning 
their living as There are, 
of course, in the nature of things, 


orchestral 


evel 


soloists 


more Opportunities for 

instrumentalists, but even they 
have to supplement their incomes 
unless they are fortunate enough 


to be members of one of the prin 
cipal orchestras in this country that 
have very long and sum- 
mer employment as well. Even 
then there are few orchestral mu- 
sicians who do not also teach 
Earning a living aS a composer 1s 
even more perilous. Consequently 
the majority of qualified young 
musicians teach either part-time or 
full-time. With vacancies far from 
unlimited in all fields of the 
musical profession, other oppor- 
tunities for employment must be 
examined and adequate specific 
vocational training provided to 
enable the student to take advan 
tage of them 

At the Mannes College of Music 
a beginning has already been made 
on plans that should go into full ef- 
fect in the 1959-60 academic year 
Ihe object of these plans is so to 
modify and organize the present 
five-year program that students 
may in the first three years receive 
i very concentrated and 
foundation in all areas of 
musical training. While this 
ing must in certain respects con 
tinue for the years, 
there will be during the fourth and 
fifth the curriculum 
of each student for him to pursue, 


seasons 


these 


basic 
their 
train 


remaining two 


vears room in 
in a more specialized sense 
tional training directed precisely at 
his chosen field 

These fields, which of course in 
clude the traditional ones of per 
formance, composition and teach- 
in fact far more numerous 
encompass the arranging’ of 
the entire entertainment 


voca- 


ing, are 
They 
music for 
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industry—radio, television, stage 
and screen. Each of these fields 
has its own special requirements, 
and instruction will be available to 
students, properly grounded in the 
basic musical techniques, who are 


interested in such highly special- 
ized occupations. Many a serious 
composer who, although very 


gifted, is unable to support himself 
by his own creative abilities, may 
well find it possible to make a liv- 
ing as an arranger if his qualifica- 
tions are high enough 

Trained musicians are needed in 
many phases of the electronics in- 
dustries, provided they have the 
specialized training in addition to 
their musical background. Record- 
ing engineers and broadcasting en- 
gineers for television and radio 
must have trained ears and, in 
many cases, a considerable degree 
of musical knowledge. Editors of 
magnetic tape in the recording in- 
dustry depend upon an extensive 
musical background and highly de- 
veloped hearing, but they too must 
learn the specialized skills involved 
in the actual work of editing. The 
Mannes College of Music is plan- 
ning to inaugurate training pro- 
grams for the fourth and fifth 
years that will include actual in- 
struction in the use of professional 
equipment for these various skills 
Long range plans include the estab- 
lishment of apprenticeships outside 
the college for what is known as 
on-the-job training for qualified 
students in many areas of the pro- 
fessional fields 


New Branches of Musical Tree 


This expansion in the field of 
music education need not stop 
here. One has only to mention oc- 


cupations such as that of the music 
critic of new music and of live and 
recorded performances, the music 
librarian, the music publisher, and 
the music editor, to realize how 
many branches there are to the 
musical tree. For those many stu- 
dents of music who will never play 
in Carnegie Hall or sing at the 
Metropolitan or who may not have 
the temperament and qualifications 
of a successful teacher, specialized 
education and training must be 
provided so that they can find em- 
ployment without having to aban- 
don their chosen field—music 

To concern oneself only with the 
greatly gifted would be to concern 
oneself only with a very few; but 
it is not with the greatly gifted that 
the educational problem is complex 
beyond providing instruction and 
counsel on the highest level. To 
encourage the rest to undertake the 
arduous task of becoming musi- 
cians would be grossly unfair and 
even dishonest, unless every effort 
is made to train them for positions 
that they will have some chance of 
finding. To this end, educational 
institutions, where music is the 
major study, constantly will have 
to re-evaluate their programs of 
study to meet the changing scene 
in which our future graduates will 
find themselves. In the sense that 
demand invokes supply, music edu- 
cation is committed to mutation 





Music Education in 


By MikHAIL ANASTASIEN 


HE Soviet Union has 1,000 seven-year music schools, 19 11-year 
music schools, 120 specialized secondary music schools, 22 music 
conservatories, and 300 evening music schools for adults. 

The curriculum of the seven-year schools includes instruction in a 
musical instrument and music appreciation in addition to the subjects 
taught in general schools. By the time a pupil has completed the course, 
his teachers are able to determine whether or not he has a special gift for 
music. If he has, he will be accepted for the four-year course in a spe- 
cialized secondary music school. There he will be trained as a competent 
musician. If he continues to show promise, he may qualify for advanced 
training at a Conservatory. 

All this, | would say, is routine training for thousands of boys and girls 
who choose music as their profession. But then there are children who 
show a real aptitude for music in early childhood. Not only their parents 
but even impartial specialists usually say of them: “This child shows 
talent”. It is for this group that the country has 11-year music schools at 
‘onservatories, and our school is one of these. 

How Are They Chosen? 

The Central Music School of the Moscow Conservatory was founded 
25 years ago. It is the preparatory school for entrance to the conservatory, 
and we are proud that it has graduated such virtuosos as Leonid Kogan, 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Igor Bezrodni, Tatiana Nikolayeva, Eugene 
Malinin, and Vladimir Ashkenazy. 

Our school has 300 children in its piano, string, wind, choral and 
conducting departments. Each year we choose some 20 to 25 children 
for our prepartory-training group from several hundred five- and six- 
year-old applicants. 

How are they chosen? With our many years of experience with talented 
children, it is not too difficult for us to decide whether a child has native 
musical ability. We can judge his ear for music, his musical memory and 
his sense of rhythm by listening to him sing a simple song or play a 
short musical phrase or clap out rhythmic patterns. 

These judgments are, of course, tentative, and can be confirmed only 


Nathan Rakhlin conducts a work by Mendelssohn for piano and orchestra 
with one of the younger students as soloist 
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the USSR 


Three stages of training begin 


with 1,000 seven-year schools 


which determine talent 


by working with the child over a period of time. This is precisely the 
function of our preparatory-training group. For a period of a year to a 
year and a half before they begin the first grade of actual school work, 
the children are given individual instruction by our preparatory-group 
teachers. Thus the children are thoroughly tested before they begin their 
professional schooling. The course of study, school organization — the 
entire process of training — is professionally oriented. 

The Course of Study 

The music program includes classes in sight-reading, solfeggio, theory 
of music, harmony, the literature of music, and such group subjects as 
chorus, rhythmics, ensemble, and orchestra. It is organized so as to help 
develop a wider musical background and increasing professional skill with 
each year of study. 

The number of hours a child spends on his studies, both in school and 
at home, are increased with each higher grade. To cite an example, in the 
lower grades, five to six hours a week of class time will be devoted to the 
music group—musical literacy, rhythmics, music specialty, and chorus. 

In the senior grades of the orchestra division, the number of class 
hours increases to ten or 11 weekly for the music group. It includes piano, 
which all students in the orchestra division must take, music specialty, 
ensemble, orchestra, solfeggio, harmony and music literature. 

Homework exercises for the music courses will take from one to four 
hours a day, depending upon the grade. 

The Teachers 

The teacher, is, of course, the crucial factor in any school; particularly 
is this so in training gifted musicians. What is required is a rare combina- 
tion of understanding, experience, talent and skill. 

Our teaching staff includes such Moscow Conservatory professors as 
Alexander Goldenweiser, Genrich Neugasus, David Oistrakh, Lev Oborin, 
and Galina Kozulupova, who teach the senior grades, and a group of 
specialists in music education for children. Among them are Anaida 
Sumbatyan, Alexander Yegorov, Semyon Bezrodny, Tatiana Kestner, 
Yelena Khoven, Tamara Bobovich, and Stefan Kalyanov. 

All our teachers are familiar with every phase of work with gifted 
children, from the very first steps to the selection of suitably varied and 
complex concert programs for public performance. 

An important and exciting part of school life is performance both at 
closed academic evenings before a teachers’ committee and at public 
concerts. From their very earliest years the children are accustomed to 
performing in a rightly lit concert hall. Stressed is an artist’s responsibility 
to his expectant audience, a most important element in professional 
training. 

Public performances are varied and include examination concerts pre- 
sented in Moscow’s large concert halls, radio and television broadcasts, 
concerts at factories and schools, and, for outstanding students, per- 
formance as soloists with the Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the baton of the best conductors. 


An All-Round Education 


Our students are not wunderkinder who are deprived of childhood fun 
and know nothing except their instruments. We train them to become 
happy, well-rounded, well-educated adults. All our children get a complete 
general education, and upon graduating are awarded a secondary school 
diploma which enables them to enroll in any college in the country. 

Our experience refutes the old notion that gifted musicians are one-track 
people. Of the 245 students we have graduated during the past five years, 
76 were awarded gold and silver medals for outstanding scholarship in 
general educational subjects. We have a number of youngsters who show 
promise as artists and others as actors, who demonstrate their aptitude 
in the school productions given by our dramatic club. 

Our children are required to complete the same course of study as the 
general secondary schools. The simultaneous study of the two cycles- 
general education and music—is something of a strain. To give the 
children time for sports, for theatre and concerts, and just simply for 
relaxation, our school course is 11 years, as opposed to the ten of the 
general school. 

We pay particular attention to the less tangible but equally important 
problems of character building. There is no place in our school for envy, 
conceit or the ill feeling which misdirected rivalry produces, nor for 
individualism at the expense of fellow students or the school. We develop 
the feeling for co-operative work and fun through school and class 
events, sports and excursions. 
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Nine-year-old Lena Gilels, daughter of the famous pianist, 
finds it hard to reach the pedals when she plays 


Student orchestras take part in school performances to 
develop the professional skill of the players 


Free Training 

There are no tuition fees in our school. Education in the Soviet Union, 
and that includes musical education, is provided without charge to every- 
one. Our students in the senior grades who do satisfactory work receive 
a monthly stipend, as do conservatory students. 

The schooling of each one of our children costs 5,000 rubles a year and 
is financed from the national budget. Instruments are provided by the 
school. A few of the most gifted students are given permission to use the 
rare and precious old violins and cellos in the national collection. 

Our school is very proud of the number of musicians of talent, includ- 
ing the 70 prize-winners in the international and Soviet music festivals, 
which it has trained in the quarter of a century of its existence. 
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Education Must Give 
High Priority 


To the Humanities 


By Howarp HANSON 


tention has been increasingly 

focused on what we might 
call the general subject of the arts, 
education, and manpower in the 
scientific and technological age. 
Early in the year, | had the op- 
portunity of serving as a member 
of the Advisory Committee for the 
Ford Foundation in its exciting 
program in the humanities and the 
creative arts. A little later I had 
the equally interesting opportunity 
of participating in a national tele- 
vision forum with members of the 
Educational Policies Commission 
and a small group of consultants 
in a number of diverse fields. Still 
later | had the privilege of meeting 
with the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO in an 


| URING the past year my at- 


attempt to impress on the other 
members of the commission what 
seems to me to be the high im 
portance of the creative arts in 
international diplomacy. This is a 
position which, in theory, seems to 
have the support of the United 


States Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. | am afraid, how- 
ever, that it is a support in theory 
rather than in 
matter of fact 


for, as a 
theory has re 


practice 
the 
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ceived only slight implementation 
In this respect, at least, we seem 
to be far behind our Russian rivals 

Finally, only a few weeks ago, | 
participated in the first meeting 
called jointly by the American 
Academy of Political Science and 
Senator Clark of Pennsylvania to 
discuss the whole vital question of 
the use of manpower in the United 
States. | found this discussion par- 
ticularly stimulating since the 20 
consultants present represented al- 


most every important area of 
American life from the head of the 
United States Civil Service, the 
Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, college and university 
presidents, representatives of labor, 
management, medicine, law, the 
humanities, and the like 

In all these meetings. each of 


which had no connection with the 
other, and each of which brought 
together a different group of con- 
sultants in the various fields, one 
thing seemed apparent. Although 
there was no uniformity of opinion 
on details, certain basic ideas and 
conclusions seemed to run as a 
continuing thread through the 


fabric of all of the discussions. 
First, there seemed to be a gen- 


eral recognition of the fact that we 
are being strongly challenged by 
Russia not only in matters directly 
related to the cold war but equally 
in the fields of education, tech- 
nology, the creative arts, and the 
humanities. There was, further- 
more, the strong implication that, 
at least in the minds of many of the 
consultants at the various meetings, 
all is not well with American edu- 
cation and American culture. 

1 should, perhaps, interpolate 
here as one ray of sunshine the 
remark of that very brilliant thinker 
and philosopher, Henry Wriston, 
who said that we seemed to have 
gone from a period of complete 
complacency characteristic of the 
first three decades of the century 
to a period of unparalleled criticism 
in the present decade. He added, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that he 
hoped that he would not be con- 
sidered unpatriotic if he expressed 
the opinion that conditions are 
neither so bad nor so hopeless as 
some of our American critics would 
have us believe. 

Of all of the areas under dis- 
cussion, education seemed to come 
in for the most stinging criticism. 
The majority of consultants, for 
example, who had had the oppor- 
tunity of first-hand observance of 
the Russian educational system, ex- 
pressed the philosophy that, al- 
though they were strongly in favor 
of the American philosophy of in- 
tellectual freedom with its stress on 
the development of the individual 
in his own capacities, they never- 
theless believed that the discipline 
and rigor of the Russian point of 
view were able to accomplish more 
in a shorter space of time. 


Theory of “Curricular Tinkering”™ 


Such criticism of education is, 
however, nothing new. All of us 
who have been in education for a 
long period of time remember that 
in every crisis in American life 
there seems to be the tendency to 
blame all of the ills of the world 
on the educational system. As a 
people we have always had an al- 
most naive belief in what I have 
referred to before as “curricular 
tinkering”, the belief that the mala- 
dies of civilization can be easily 
corrected by the addition of some 
courses of study and the deletion of 
others, a theory which has gen- 
erally proven to be false. 

These criticisms, however, seem 
to be of a different order, more 
serious and at the same time more 
constructive. There was the’ belief 
frequently expressed that we needed 
more depth in education, even more 
than we needed more breadth; that 
we would accomplish more by a 
deeper concentration on fewer sub- 
jects rather than spreading the cur- 
riculum to the point where it be- 


came, to use the words of Oscar 
Levant, “a smattering of igno- 
rance’’. 

It was natural that, correlated 


with this point of view, should be a 
criticism of the theories of teacher- 
training existing today in many of 
our colleges and universities with 
the tremendous emphasis on the up- 
grading of courses in methodology, 















pedagogical materials and _tech- 
niques, and “scientific” procedures, 
the validity of which was sometimes 
highly questionable, acccompanied 
by downgrading of the importance 
of the subject matter to be taught. 

This again, of course, is nothing 
new but expresses a general phi- 
losophy pertaining to all education 
with which we are thoroughly, and 
at times unhappily, acquainted. 

Another area in the field of edu- 
cation which, especially in one 
meeting, was subjected to the sharp- 
est criticism was the whole field 
of educational counseling which 
some of the members of the group 
considered to be carried on in a 
manner which was incompetent, 
irrelevant, but very material. This 
was accompanied by the strong 
belief expressed repeatedly that 
what our country needs is not more 
scientists, but better scientists; not 
more musicians, but better musi- 
cians. This is, without doubt, an 
oversimplification of the general 
manpower problem. 


Value of “Emotional Involvement” 

I was very happy to hear, par- 
ticularly in the discussions of the 
manpower committee, the frequent 
use of the phrase “emotional in- 
volvement”. I was particularly hap- 
py to hear this phrase in connection 
with a discussion of the best utili- 
zation of talent since it seems to 
emphasize what has always seemed 
to me to be a basic philosophy es- 
sential to a free society, namely, 
that every child should be given the 
opportunity of doing those things 
for which his talent best equips 
him, for developing his capacities 
as an individual rather than in con- 
formity with a pattern which has 
been set by authoritarian control. 
“Emotional involvement”, if I un- 
derstand it correctly, means simply 
enthusiasm, the opportunity for the 
individual to concentrate in the field 
in which he has a personal enthusi- 
asm, a field in which he is emo- 
tionally involved. The Russian plan 
may, perhaps, increase the number 
of scientists by converting a good 
poet into a bad physicist; but there 
is the strong possiblity that such a 
political philosophy harms _ both 
poetry and physics. 

There was another expression of 
opinion which was brought up again 
and again in every group and which 
greatly heartened me, although it 
did not surprise me. This was the 
repeated expression of the great 
importance of the humanities and 
the creative arts in a technological 
age. It was particularly heartening. 
although, again, not surprising, that 
this expression of opinion came not 
only from the educators themselves, 
but particularly from the scientists. 

To those of us who have been 
concerned with the position of the 
creative arts in the world of today, 
for anyone who has been fearful 
that the creative arts might dis- 
appear in an age of science, the 
strong support of the creative arts 
coming from the scientists them- 
selves should prove reassuring. 

In the days ahead the arts in gen- 
eral and our own art of music may 

(Continued on page 235) 
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@ Problem Child of Music 


By Everett Heim 


hat is a good libretto? What are its functions and what its 
ideal attributes? 
To say that composers are concerned with these questions 

today is to state the matter very mildly indeed. It would be more ac- First page of the score of 
curate to say that they are obsessed by them—those, at least, who Lully’s “Armide”, first 
i ; , rie: . : es performed in 1686. The 
indulge in the folly of writing operas. (Is it not folly to spend months, libretto was by Quinault, 
possibly years, in creating something that has such meager chances of whose name does not ap- 
achieving either temporary or permanent success? The mortality rate pear in the score 
of operas, compared with other musical forms, is abnormally high.) 
When a composer has, or thinks he has, found a libretto, or even a 
subject suitable for an opera, he hugs his secret to him and speaks of 
his great fortune only in terms of mystification, lest one of his col- 
leagues should “steal” his idea. 

In the search for an answer to the question “what is an ideal 
libretto?”, history is a stingy and close-mouthed guide. There have 
been successful, and infinitely many more unsuccessful, operas written 
on all kinds and varieties of subjects, and the librettos themselves have 
shown the most varied degrees of literary excellence. During the first 
century of opera (roughly, 1600-1700) mythological subjects were de 
rigueur: Dafne, Orfeo, and the like. These were produced at court and. 
although based chiefly on pastoral plays of the Renaissance, pretended 
to reconstruct the classical Greek drama. In Italy the librettos (except 
for the very earliest) were so overloaded and disfigured by baroque 
affectations that they deserve scant consideration as literature. The 
French libretto of the latter half of the 17th century leaned heavily 
on classical French drama (especially on Corneille) and was of some- 
what better literary quality. The texts of Lully’s librettist Quinault, for 
instance, were set by many later composers, including Gluck himselt 
in the opera “Armide”. 


Happy Ending “Made to Order” 


Pietro Metastasio. Some 

In both France and Italy, however, librettos were “made to order” of his librettos were set 
and reflected closely the social conditions under which they were by as many as 40 com- 
produced. Being intended as entertainments for court festivities, they posers (Courtesy The 
took care to exalt the nobility and the institution of monarchy and to Bettmann Archive) 
extol the heroic virtues and magnanimity of kings. The happy ending 
was obligatory, even though it meant distorting the original story. 

These conditions prevailed throughout much of the 18th century as 


well, and the librettist played an even more important role during this E R N E LI N DE. 
period. The official poets of the Imperial Austrian Court at Vienna, : 
Apostolo Zeno and Pietro Metastasio, called their librettos “drammi 
per musica”, thus indicating clearly their intentions. They expanded, TRAG E DIE-L YRIQ: 
to be sure, the range of subject matter to include medieval and other  REPRESENTEE 
historical subjects but continued to follow the courtly conventions 
and conventiona’ities. The librettos of Metastasio dominate the operatic POUR LA PREMIERE 
stage until around 1780, some of them being set by as many as 40 
composers. 
It was during the middle part of the 18th century that the question 
of words versus music first became acute. In 1763 a leading authority, 
Francesco Algarotti, published his “Saggio sopra l’opera in musica”, in 
which he maintains that the poet should be the “creator = =. Le 19 Novembre 19675 at 
of the whole—that the composer’s function is to give color and in- wu: 
tensity to the words. His further requirement that the opera be true to Ei: remis op Thdtre,en ting Ales le 
human nature marks at least a theoretical turning-point. Since then 
this has been the goal of many operas, ranging from Mozart's “Marriage 
of Figaro” to Dallapiccola’s “Volo di Notte”. Only a few have really 
achieved the goal of psychological verisimilitude, however, and Mozart's 
“Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” still remain miracles of what can be 
done. Neither is in any sense naturalistic; on the contrary they both 
abound in certain operatic conventions of the time. But they “ring 
true” so to speak, and are in effect more credible than the majority of 
“realistic” operas: “Louise”, “The Girl of the Golden West”, er al. 
The opera, like the problem child that it is, has been subjected to 
periodic “reforms” in the course of its history. Composers, literati and 
thinking persons in general have come to the conclusion that “things to “Ernelinde”. text by 
have gone far enough” and that something must be done about it. The Poinsinet, music by 
(Continued on page 134) Philidor 
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/ e are all too apt to take institutions 
(as well as people) for granted, until 
something happens to them. Then, at 

the birthday or funeral we sit down and reflect 

upon what they have really meant to us through 
the years. Thus, it is good that the New York 

City Ballet is celebrating its tenth birthday 

with gala seasons and other fanfares and flour- 

ishes, for it is high time that we took stock of 
this unique and highly valuable dance organi 
zaniion 

Ihe character, the artistic profile of ballet 
companies depends mainly upon two factors 
the strength of personality and artistic ideals 
of their founders and directors and the actual 
content of their repertoires. In the case of 
large state-subsidized companies, the profile is 
less sharp, the character more diversified, but 
even in them there are clearly defined attitudes 

and policies. The leadership remains all im- 

portant 

Now in the case of the New York City Ballet 
we have a unique situation. For its entire his- 
tory has been built around the genius and per 
sonality of one choreographer and teacher 

George Balanchine and it has waxed strong 

under the burning and watchful eyes of Lin 

colin Kirstein, whose artistic belief in Balan 
chine has always been ardent and unwavering 

In a very real sense this is not merely a tenth 
anniversary but a 25th anniversary, for it was 
in 1934 that Balanchine took up his duties at 
the new School of American Ballet, founded 
by Edward M. M. Warburg and Mr. Kirstein, 
in collaboration with Mr. Balanchine and 

Viadimir Dimitriew 

Balanchine created 


And it was in 1934 that 
Serenade”. 


his first ballet 
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George Balanchine rehearses Hugh Laing and 
Melissa Hayden 
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Jerome Robbins as the Prodigal Son in a re- 
vival of Balanchine's ballet 
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A DECADE OF 


She 


\ striking passage 
from Jerome Rob- 
bins’ “Age of Anxi- 
ety” 


in America. It was performed in June that year 
at the Warburg estate in White Plains by pupils 
of the school. (This plastically lovely and lyri- 
cal work is now in the repertoire of the New 
York City Ballet, and a quarter of a century 
has not dimmed its freshness in the slightest. ) 

Mr. Kirstein and Mr. Warburg organized the 
American Ballet Company in 1934. It gave tts 
first season (lasting three days) at the Museum 
in Hartford, Connecticut, under the sponsor- 
ship of A. Everett Austin, director of the mu- 
seum. On March |, 1935, the company launched 
a two-week season at the Adelphi Theatre in 
New York with a repertoire of seven ballets, 


all by Balanchine: “Alma Mater”, “Dreams” 
“Reminiscences”, “Serenade”, “Transcend- 
ence”, “Mozartiana”, and “Errante” 


Among the dancers were Ruthanna Boris, 
Gisella Caccialanza, Annabelle Lyon, Elise 
Reiman, William Dollar, Eugene Loring, and 
Charles Laskey. Tamara Geva and Paul Haa- 
kon appeared as guest artists. That summer, 
the new company appeared at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York and the Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia. A tour in the fall ended 
“disastrously” in Scranton, Pennsylvania, ac- 
cording to the company’s own historian. The 
ballet boom was still far off. 

In the fall of 1935, the American Ballet was 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera in New 
York as its opera ballet. This association proved 
uneasy from the start and ended in a violent 
parting of the ways in the spring of 1938. The 
opera Management expected the sort of tradi- 
tional, subservient choreography to which it 
was accustomed, and Balanchine wanted to 
create something fresh and challenging. His 
production of Gluck’s “Orpheus” in the spring 
of 1936 as a ballet, with the singers in the 
orchestra pit, and décor and costumes by Pavel 
Ichelitcheff, stirred up a storm of protest 
(largely, it is true, from music critics, not 
dance critics). But with all due credit to his 


courage and artistic integrity, it must be ad- 






ew 





bre City 





mitted that Balanchine was not happy in the 
opera house and that it was for his own good 
that he shook its dust from his heels. 

A memorable event during those years was 
the Stravinsky Festival staged at the Metropoli- 
tan by the American Ballet on April 27 and 28, 
1937. Three Stravinsky-Balanchine ballets were 


composer conducting: 
“The Card Party”, and 


performed with the 
“Apollon Musagéte”, 
“Le Baiser de la Fée”. 

In 1936, Mr. Kirstein organized the Ballet 
Caravan, a small traveling company that 
offered a desperately-needed opportunity to 
young American dancers, choreographers, com- 
posers, and stage designers. Its first season 
opened in Bennington, Vermont (then a strong- 
hold of modern dance) in July. The repertoire 
included “Pocahontas” (with choreography by 
Lew Christensen and music by Elliott Carter); 
“Encounter” (Christensen—Mozart); “Harle- 
quin for President” (Eugene Loring—Scarlatti) ; 
and “Promenzde” (William Dollar—Ravel). 

During the next two years Ballet Caravan 
produced “Yankee Clipper” (Loring—Paul 
Bowles); “Filling Station” (Christensen—Virgil 
Thomson), which was to be revived in the 
New York City Ballet repertoire some fifteen 
years later; “Show Piece” (Erick Hawkins— 
Robert McBride); and “Billy the Kid” 
(Loring—Aaron Copland), which was an im- 
mediate hit and is current today in the reper- 
toire of the American Ballet Theatre. 

In 1938, the name of the company was 
changed to American Ballet Caravan and it 
undertook an extended tour. Since most of the 
dancers were also members of the American 
Ballet, the Caravan company had to confine its 
tours to the summer during its first two years. 
But after its break with the Metro,olitan Opera 
in the spring of 1938, the American Ballet did 
not perform for almost three years, thus freeing 
its artists for winter engagements with the 
American Ballet Caravan. In the spring of 
1940 this versatile and hard-working little com- 
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Wellet 


pany made its way into still another area of 
entertainment. The Ford Motor Company en- 
gaged it to appear at the Ford Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair in William Dollar's 
ballet, “A Thousand Times Neigh”. The com- 
pany was divided into two units, which per- 
formed the work ten times a day for the six 
months’ engagement. 

A year later, in the spring of 1941, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, head of the United States Office 
for Coordination of Commerciak and Cultural 
Relations Between the American Republics, 
commissioned Mr. Kirstein to organize a ballet 
company for a good-will tour of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries that summer. Mr. Kirstein re- 
cruited his dancers from both the American 
Ballet and American Ballet Caravan, and bor- 
rowed from the repertoires of both companies, 
besides commissioning new works. Balanchine 
was the artistic director. 

In the repertoire were Balanchine’s “Ballet 
Imperial’, “Concerto Barocco”, “Errante”, and 
“Apollon Musagéte”, as well as Antony Tudor’s 
“Time Table”, choreographed especially for 
this tour and later revived by the New York 
City Ballet, and works by the younger genera- 
tion — “Juke Box”, “Pastorela”, “The Bat”, 
“Billy the Kid”, “Charade”, and “Filling Sta- 
tion”. Under the name American Ballet Cara- 
van, this company toured Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Peru, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela. 


mong the dancers were Marie-Jeanne, 

Gisella Caccialanza, Beatrice Tompkins, 
Todd Bolender, Lew Christensen, William Dol- 
lar, John Kriza, David Nillo, Zachary Solov, 
John Taras, Fred Danieli, and Nicolas Magal- 
lanes. The Latin-American tour lasted from 
June until October 1941 and when it returned 
to New York the American Ballet was dis- 
banded as a performing company. 

If the years 1934-1941 can be taken as a 
first stage, the list of achievements for that 
period is deeply impressive. A school modeled 
after the European state schools of ballet had 
been established, with George Balanchine, one 
of the most able and promising young choreog- 
raphers of the world, as its guiding light. Three 
ballet companies had been launched, and the 
Metropolitan Opera had been given a severe 
jolt and a reminder that opera ballet did not 
have to be a museum-piece. A new generation 
of American dancers and choreographers had 
been trained and encouraged. American com- 
posers and designers of talent had been sought 
out and brought into relation with contem- 
porary ballet. In 1942, the first issue of the 
Dance Index, a new periodical containing his- 
torical and critical monographs and articles, 
was published by Ballet Caravan. 

From 1942 until 1944 Balanchine was chief 
choreographer for the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, and service in the American Army drew 
Mr. Kirstein away from ballet preoccupations 
temporarily. But in October, 1945, he was dis- 
charged, and, on Nov. 5, 85 dancers from the 
School of American Ballet appeared in Car- 
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ALSO MARKS THE 25th ANNIVERSARY 


OF A HISTORIC COLLABORATION 


By Ropert SABIN 


negie Hall with the National Orchestral Asso- 
ciation under Leon Barzin in a production 
called “Adventure in Ballet”. 

Balanchine had provided his Mozart ballet. 
“Symphonie Concertante”, which is current in 
the New York City Ballet repertoire, and two 
occasional pieces, one of which was a little 
masterpiece. The “Circus Polka” was good fun 
for the children and the setting of the Stravin- 
sky Elegie for Viola, for two girls, was a magi- 
cally lovely, subtly erotic, and poetic work that 
revealed a side of Balanchine that we see all 
too seldom in his big, brilliant ballets. It peeps 
out sometimes in the adagios, but this “modern 
dance” aspect of Balanchine is one that few 
people know very well or do justice to. He can 
work with two figures on the floor as beauti- 
fully as he does with 50 in the air. 

“Adventure in Ballet” also introduced Todd 
Bolender’s setting of two movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 2, Op. 53. Among the 
dancers was the brilliantly gifted Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq, who was to become one of the leading 
artists of the New York City Ballet (until she 
was tragically stricken down with polio), as 
well as Balanchine’s wife. A guest soloist was 
Francisco Moncion, who is still a leading male 
dancer in the company. 

In 1946, Balanchine and Kirstein founded 
Ballet Society, a non-profit membership organi- 
zation for the production of new works. Balan- 
chine was artistic director; Leon Barzin was 
musical director; Lew Christensen was ballet 
master; Mr. Kirstein was secretary; Paul Ma- 
griel was editor of books and records; Michael 
Rainer was executive manager; and Jean Ro- 
senthal was technical supervisor. 

Ballet Society (which was the immediate an- 
cestor of the New York City Ballet) offered 
its first performance at the Central High School 
of Needle Trades in New York on Nov. 20, 
1946, with two ballets by Balanchine “L’Enfant 
et les Sortileges” (Ravel) and “The Four Tem- 
peraments” (Hindemith). Ballets that followed 
included Balanchine’s “Renard”, “Caracole” 
(later reworked and renamed “Divertimento 
No. 15”), and “Divertimento” (with music by 
Alexei Haieff); Bolender’s “Zodiac” and “The 
Masquers”; Lew Christensen’s “Pastorela” and 
“Blackface”; Merce Cunningham’s “The Sea- 
sons”; William Dollar’s “Highland Fling”; John 
Taras’s “The Minotaur”; Francisco Moncion’s 
“Pastorale”; John Butler’s “The Unicorn, the 
Gorgon and the Manticore”; and Fred Danieli’s 
“Punch and the Child”. Ballet Society also 
presented Balanchine’s “Symphony in C” 
“Symphonie Concertante” and “Orpheus”. 

Other Ballet Society projects were produc- 
tions of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s operas, “The 
Medium” and “The Telephone”; a_lecture- 
demonstration of the development of theatrical 
dance; showings of dance films; the distribu- 
tion of dance books; the publication of a year- 
book; and sponsorship of the Dance Index. 

The New York City Ballet opened its first 
season at the City Center in 1948-49 and 
marked this new phase of its existence with a 

(Continued on page 26) 
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new burst of energy and ambition. A step of 


great importance was the appointment of 
Jerome Robbins as associate artistic director 
with Balanchine. Although Balanchine re- 


mained the absolute monarch of the company 
in over-all policy and direction, this affiliation 
with Robbins paid tribute to his importance 
as a major American choreographer and dancer 
and it brought a series of brilliant and chal- 
lenging new works into the repertoire during 
the succeeding years. 

It was characteristic that one of Robbins’ 
first ballets for the company was a challenging 
psychological study, “The Guests”, on a burn- 
ing social theme, to a score by Marc Blitzstein 
Most of the ballets which he created during 
the ensuing decade have remained in the active 
repertoire: “Age of Anxiety” (1950), “Pied 
Piper” (1951), “The Cage” (1951), “After- 
noon of a Faun” (1953), and “Fanfare” 
(1953) 

Interplay”, which was originally performed 
in Billy Rose’s Concert Varieties on June 1, 
1945, and was taken over and restaged by 
Ballet Theatre on Oct. 17, 1945, was also pro- 
duced by the New York City Ballet. Another 
ballet, “The Concert”, created for the New 
York City Ballet, was revived by Robbins in 
1958 for his own company, Jerome Robbins’ 
Ballets: U.S.A 


Whereas it is unquestionably true that the 


repertoire and the style of the New York 
City Ballet have been overwhelmingly Ba- 
lanchinesque (and I shall have some harsh 


things to say about this, presently), it must 
never be forgotten the company did seek out 
eminent choreographers of entirely different 
character, besides encouraging young ones 

In 1950, Frederick Ashton created his “Il- 
luminations” for the company and followed it 
with “Picnic at Tintagel”. Antony Tudor’s 
‘Lilac Garden” (one of the few ballets of our 
time that ranks with Balanchine's greatest) was 
introduced into the New York City Ballet 
repertoire in 1951. Nora Kaye, Diana Adams, 
and Hugh Laing joined the company, proving 
pillars of strength in Tudor and Robbins bal- 
lets 

lodd Bolender was also encouraged to create 
for the company. His “Mother Goose Suite” 
had been given in 1948, and he followed it 
with “The Miraculous Mandarin” (1951), 
Souvenirs” (1955), “The Still Point” (1956) 
and “The Masquers”. Lew Christensen, who 
had choreographed “Blackface” for Ballet So- 
ciety, contributed his “Jinx”, “Con Amore”, 
und “Filling Station” to the repertoire. Other 
works by younger choreographers in the reper- 
toire were William Dollar's “The Duel”; Ruth- 
anna Boris’s “Cakewalk”; John Butler's “The 
Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manticore”; and 
Francisco Moncion's “Pastorale” 


Ballet at Low Ebb in 1933 


Even this bare Outline of New York City 


Ballet History reveals a tremendous achieve 
ment over a period of a quarter century. When 
Balanchine was persuaded to come to the 


United States in 1933, ballet was at a low ebb 
The spade-work for the present ballet boom 
was just beginning. When S. Hurok brought 
the struggling Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo 
for a New York season at the St. James Theatre 
and an American tour, he promptly lost a 
large sum of money (which did not discourage 
him in the slightest from bringing it back) 

During the ensuing decades, the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, with its galaxy of European 
stars, and the Original Ballet Russe, its rival 
company, were to enjoy better fortunes, but 


the going was never smooth. By the time that 
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Ballet Theatre launched its historic first season 
on Jan. 11, 1940, at the Center Theatre in 
New York, ballet in America may be said to 
have reached a new maturity and importance. 
But let us not forget that it was Balanchine 
and Kirstein who had founded a School of 
American Ballet back in 1934, organized com- 
panies of young American dancers and en- 
couraged American designers and composers 
whole-heartedly and on a large scale. 

What are the peculiar glories and the peculiar 
weaknesses of the New York City Ballet, as 
we see it in perspective today? An excellent 
summary of its character and ideals is to be 
found in a manifesto published by the company 
itself and probably written by Mr. Kirstein: 
“The New York City Ballet has developed a 
face, a style, a tone of its own, which is dif- 
ferent from other dance organizations, and 
which is now recognized as such. It is the 
youngest of all national ballets; it has the reper- 
tory least associated with tradition. It represents 
an attitude towards theatrical dancing which is 
more strict, in a sense more protestant or pro- 
testing, more polemical and puritanical, more 
consistent and concentrated than other com- 
panies. Its triumph lies in the fact that for 
twenty years the directors of the New York 
City Ballet have insisted that dance itself, the 
traditional, academic, classic theatrical dance 
dominating all other elements of stagecraft. 
scenery, narrative pantimime,—save alone the 
musical ground-basis, was paramount. The suc- 
cess of the New York City Ballet in America 
and Europe has been a victory for the classic 
ballet, in that persistence of classic ballet to 
be the newest, most original, most vital when 





it was most deeply imbedded in the academy 
of the five positions and la danse d’école.” 

Now Balanchine is far too great a choreogra- 
pher to fit any Procrustean theory of ballet. 
The man who created “Apollo” and “Opus 34”, 
“The Prodigal Son” and “Gounod Symphony”. 
“Serenade” and “Ivesiana”, “Orpheus” and 
“Symphony in C” needs no defense as to his 
scope. versatility, and imaginative compass! 
His range has been enormous; his sheer inven- 
tion fantastically rich. 

But, by and large, the emphasis of the New 
York City Ballet repertoire has been upon 
the more academic, “puritanical” Balanchine. 
Which explains why many of us have left the 
theatre fairly frequently, stimulated by bright, 
tasteful, highly musical dancing but feeling 
curiously empty emotionally and intellectually 

as if we had been visiting some enchanted 
toyland that was completely remote from the 
world around us. Balanchine is a Mozartean 
choreographer in a very real sense, but the 
repertoire has contained far too few of his 
“Don Giovannis” and “Magic Flutes” and far 
too many of his “Petits Riens”. 

It is true that the presence of a great chore- 
ographer and teacher has been an inspiration 
to the dancers of the New York City Ballet 
and to his other associates. It is also true that 
his tremendous authority and domination both 
of the company and the repertoire have al- 
lowed his personal genius to flourish. We have 
inherited a treasury of Balanchine ballets that 
we would not have had in such abundance, if 
he had not had his own school and company, 
so to speak. But there have been serious draw- 
backs—the company and the repertoire are 
lopsided, and, although many fine dancers have 








ripened under Balanchine’s regime, many 
others have remained little ciphers, going 
going through their academic paces year after 
year with increasing lack of charm, individu- 
ality, and inspiration. 

Balanchine’s technical demands are severe. 
His ballets are as difficult to dance as any in 
the repertoire, and whole evenings of them 
demand tours de force on the part of the 
dancers. Furthermore, his style is completely 
distinctive, and, especially in its more academic 
and abstract phases, so exacting that a tech- 
nically unvirtuosic dancer looks worse in this 
type of Balanchine ballet than she would in 
one that gave more play to personality, dra- 
matic understanding, and emotional projection. 


Gesture towards 19th-Century Style 


It is significant that the New York City Bal- 
let's major gesture towards the classic-romantic 
tradition of 19th century ballet, Balanchine's 
version of “Swan Lake”, is fundamentally a 
failure. In the first place, this whole repertoire 
—"Giselle”, “Sleeping Beauty”, “Swan Lake”, 
“Coppelia”, “Fille Mal Gardée”, and the others 

is one that may well appear obsolete to a 
restlessly creative and artistically dictatorial na- 
ture like Balanchine’s. (There is a strong possi- 
bility that his version of “Swan Lake” was 
created to meet overwhelming public demand 
on the road for one of the tried-and-true clas- 
sics rather than to satisfy a personal urge.) 
And in the second place, Balanchine is quite 
right in insisting that the classicism of tomor- 
row is the living art of today and not the left- 
overs of day-before-yesterday. Tradition has 
its place and these ballets (changed as they 
have been with time) still deserve a place in 
the repertoire, but Balanchine is far better 
fitted to create new traditions than to preserve 
old ones 

Dancers who are closely associated with 
these older traditions have not been com- 
fortably at home in the New York City Ballet. 
Andre Eglevsky never really belonged there. 
His major roles in the Balanchine ballets were 
seldom of the most brilliant or important, and 
he was used mainly in short ensembles in which 
he was overshadowed by the ballerinas. Fur-, 
thermore, he was utterly different from all the 
other male dancers, a lonely figure in a strange 
world 

The inferior quality of the male wing has 
always been a fatal weakness of the New York 
City Ballet. It is no secret that Balanchine is 
far more interested in female dancers and their 
roles than he is in male dancers. In this re- 
spect he is far less progressive and inventive 
than Antony Tudor, who gives the male artist 
equal rights and importance with the female 
artist in his great pas de deux. True, Balan- 
chine’s “Apollo” and “Prodigal Son” were path- 
breaking works for the male dancer. And in 
“Four Temperaments”, “Agon” and elsewhere 
he has choreographed magnificent roles for 
them. But in the overwhelming majority of his 
works the male is a prop, a subordinate. It is 
the ballerina who gleams and fascinates us. 

There have always been a few excellent male 
dancers in the New York City Ballet, but the 
majority are lacking in dignity, maturity, vigor, 
and technical distinction. Many are embar- 
rassingly effeminate in style. Even some of the 
leading soloists are shaky in technique and 
guilty of unpleasant mannerisms. A dancer’s 
life off stage is wholly his own, but on stage he 
owes it to his art to be dignified and admirable 
in bearing and finished in style. One need only 
compare the male wing of Ballet Theatre with 
that of the New York City Ballet to see the 
shocking difference in standards and quality 

Someone may object: What about Fran- 
cisco Moncion in “Orpheus” and in “After- 
noon of a Faun”? What about Jacques 
d’Amboise, Todd Bolender, the brilliant young 

(Continued on page 258) 
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FOUND—The “missing” act of “La Boheme” 


OW MANY of the millions 

of people who have seen or 

heard Puccini's “La Boheme” 
have wondered why, in the third 
act, Rodolfo so bitterly tells Mar- 
cello that he wants to separate him- 
self from Mimi because she 
“una civetta che frascheggia con 
tutti. Un moscardino di Viscontino 
le fa Vocchio di triglia” (“a co- 
quette who flirts with everyone. A 
young fop of a Viscount is now 
trying to win her”)? How many 
have wondered who the “Viscon- 
tino” is and where Mimi met him? 
Why does Marcello tell Mimi when 


Is 


she meets him at the Barriére d’ 
Enfer that he has been living at 
the tavern for a month and that 
Musetta has been giving singing 
lessons to pay the bill? 

To those who have not read 
Henri Murger’s “La Vie de Bo- 
heme’, on which “La Bohéme” 
was based by Puccini and his li- 
brettists, Giuseppe Giacosa and 
Luigi Illica, the mystery of why 
Rodolfo suffered and Musetta went 
out to work can now be revealed, 
thanks to the researches of Mario 
Morini, Milanese journalist, and 
Franco Abbiati, noted music critic 


Nicola Benois’s conception of the setting for the “missing” act of “La Bohe 


for Musical America 


and director of Italy's leading thea- 
tre magazine, Rivista della Scala. 

When Illica’s widow died two 
years ago, several boxes of docu- 
ments pertaining to her illustrious 
husband were left to the Parma 
Museum, which in turn requested 
Mr. Morini to examine the mate- 
rial for anything of value. Over 
10,000 letters were found and cata- 
logued. The most interesting of 
these—miainly those between Puc- 
cini and Illica are being edited 
for publication in book form. Over 
200 unpublished librettos were dis- 
covered, many of them incompleic 


me”, drawn especially 
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The Bettmann Archive 


Among the seemingly endless 
pile of papers, Mr. Morini noticed 
a sheet scribbled in Illica’s hand- 
writing and headed “scene three 
Musetta’s apartment”. After 
eral days of excited and concen- 
trated searching, what was origi 
nally to have been the second act 
of “La Boheme” was found. It was 
pieced together in the office of the 
Rivista della Scala, which has kind 
ly given permission to reproduce 
this interesting discovery. The Eng 
lish translation is my own; it 
literal and makes no attempt to 
imitate the rhymed verse _ that 
Illica and Giacosa used from time 
to time, as in the duet of Marcello 
and Musetta 

Puccini did not compose 
music for the scene in the Rue 
Labruyere, probably because he 
felt that another scene with many 
ensembles following closely on that 
in the Latin Quarter ,(intended by 
the librettists to be Scene Two of 
Act |) would be musically super- 
fluous. Instead, he gave us the four 
acts we all know so well. 

The complete text of the “miss 
ing” act, in Italian and English. 
begins on the following page 
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His SUCCESS WAS SO 


great that he has since made his home and 
career in Italy, working in the country's 
leading theatres. He has also worked in 
South America for several years and has 
designed sets for the Vienna Staatsoper, the 
Salzburg Festival, and the Stockholm Opera 




















The “Missing” Act of Puccini's “La Bohéme” 
Libretto by Giuseppe Giacosa and Lust LLLICA 


English Version by Peter Dracapze 





re >. 
The scene takes place in the courtyard of a house in Rue Labruyére 8, Paris, 


where Musetta lives 





1 desira portone d ingresso e por- 
tico { sinistra scala che conduce 
allappartamento di Musetta. Presso 
il portene\la loggia del portinaio Per- 
drigeaun titre scale conducono ai 
piani superiori E notte Chiarore 
di luna. Dietro il cancello della por- 


fineria § ferma la compagnia dei 


hohem Marcello indica a Rodolfo, 
Mimi, Sehaunard, Colline la scala 
che conduce allappartamento abitato 


da Musetto.) 
MARCELLO 
SCHAUNARD 


d'un portinaio! 


Musetta abita la! 
Neppure l'ombra 


COLLINE: Entriam! 

rUTTL (tranne Marcello): Siamo 
invitati! 

MARCELLO (indica): Ecco! 


in fondo al cortile Quella scala 
(per avviarsi) Vi saluto 

RODOLFO (trattenendolo): Mar 
cel 

GLI ALTRI: Vieni anche tu! 

MARCELLO Sapete a 


hi m’ha dato Musetta” 


successore 


GLI ALTRI: Ebbene? 

MARCELLO on immenso dis 
rezzo Un Consigher di Stato! 
(erida e gesti d orrore degli altri) Non 


bevo nel bicchier d‘altri il 
(si allontana con dienita) 
(Gli altri lo 


crollano i cape 


mio vino 


lontanarsi 
Entrano nel cortile 
scende dalla scala di Mu 


an lum in mano 


fuardane 


Perdrigeaux 
ella con ed incon 
ra it bohem 


PERDRIGEAIL 
cate? 

RODOLFO 
mente 

COLLINE: Siamo invitati' 

SCHAUNARD: Ed é la 
Musetta 

PERDRIGEAUX Ah! 
vOlete dire Madama De 


X: Signori, chi cer 


(ambara Vera 


alo) 


Signorina 


certo vol 
Musette! 


SCHAUNARD: BE ver 


perdono 


RODOLFEO 


Oggi riceve? 


Madama De Mussette 


Gran haccan li 


voct dall’appar 
dalla scala di Musetta) 


ameno ¢ 


PERDRIGEAUX 


cevendo degli uscieri 


Gsnorsi! Sta ri 


ticuni uscieri scendono a precipi 


lalla scala di Musetta) 
USCIERI (shuffanti ansanti); E74 

jena F tigre! F serpe! 
F gatta furente Scatta! Sim 
bizza Strepita! Furore 
schizza! S'avventa! Impazza! 

Pantera! Vespa! Leo 
nessa in furia! Lupa che al 
latta! Istrice! Arpia! 
Furiosa! Matta! Modo e 
maniera di pignorare di seques 
trare con lei non sé! 


MUSETTA (al halcone inviper 
ita): Quando con gentildonna, sig 
nori, sha a trattare, anche un 
usciere deve sapersi regolare, per 


ché una citazione, signori uscieri 
miei, non esclude per altro la 
buona educazione! L'agire con 


violezna non tollero, 
uscierl, In casa mia! 


screanzali 


PERDRIGEAUX: (agli uscieri7™ 
¢ a Musetta): Tacete! Silenzio! 
Decoro! La Casa! La porta! 


(agli usciri) partite! La porta! 





Tacete! La casa! Il decoro! 


entrance door and 
porch. To left a stairway leading to 
Musetta’s apartment. The porter Per- 
drigeaux has his room by the porch 
Other stairways lead to upper floors. 
It is night and there is a full moon 
The Bohemians arrive behind the gate 
of the porch. Marcello shows Rodolfo, 
Mimi, Schaunard and Colline the 
stairway leading to the apartment of 
Musetta.) 
MARCELLO 


(To the right 


Musetta lives there! 


SCHAUNARD Not even the 
shadow of a porter! 
COLLINE: Let's enter! 


ALI fapart Marcello) We 


are invited! 


from 


MARCELLO (indicating): There! 
at the end of the yard that 
Staircase (departing) Good-bye 
RODOLFO (holding him back) 
Marcel ‘ 
THE OTHERS: You come as well! 


MARCELLO: You know who Mu 
setta has taken as my successor? 
THE OTHERS: Tell us! 
MARCELLO (with great 
tempt): A Minister of State! (shouts 
and siens of horror from the others) 
| do not drink my wine from the 
glass of others. (departs with dignity) 

(The other Bohemians watch him 
leave. They enter the courtyard. Per 
drigeaux comes down the stairs lead- 
ing from Musetta’s home 
dle in his hand 
hemians.) 

PERDRIGEAUX 


whom are you seeking? 


con- 


with a can 


and meets the Bo 


Gentlemen 


RODOLFO (embarrassed): Actual 
ly 

COLLINE: We are invited! 

SCHAUNARD: By Miss Muset 


ta 
PERDRIGEAUX Ah! 


certainly 


you mean to say Madame De Mus 
sette! 

SCHAUNARD: That's true, excuse 
us 

RODOLFO: Is Madame De Mus 


sette receiving today 
(A great deal of 
comes from th 


and shouting 
apartment of Mus 


MONE 


setta) 
PERDRIGEAUX 


receiving the Bailiffs 


Yes Sir! She is 


(Several Bailifis rush down Mu 
setla Ss Staircase) 

BAILIFFS (puffing): She's a] 
Hyena a tiger! a snake! 

a cat gone wild Jumps! 
Fights! Noisy! A Fury! 

, Pouncing! Mad! 
Panther! Wasp! Furious 
Lioness! A She-Wolf! 
Porcupine! Harpy! Furi- 
ous! Mad! . . With her 
there are no means or ways for 


confiscation! 

MUSETTA (screaming from the 
balcony): When dealing with a 
lady, my gentlemen, even a Bail- 
iff should know how to behave, 
because a Citation does not ex- 
clude good education, also from 


Bailiffs. I will not stand for vio- 

lence in my house, you ill-bred 

Bailiffs ail 
PERDRIGEAUX (to the Bail-—~ 

iffs and Musetta): Quiet! 

Silence! Dignity! . . . The 

house! The neighbours! (to 


Bailiffs) Go away! The neighbours! 
Quiet! The house! 





(spinge gli uscieri la™ 
porta) Venite! 

1 BOHEMI (intervengono, pren- 
dendo le difese di Musetta): Ha 
ragione! Ha ragione! Ragioni ne 
ha da vendere! Certo... Certo... 
Un po’ d’educazione! .. . ound 

PERDRIGEAUX (parla, trasci-~ 
nandoli via, sottovoce agli uscieri): 
Subito all'alba indetta sia l’asta! 
— Dai facchini fard intanto 
sgombrare! .. . Sia questa la ven- 
detta!. (esce con gli usciri) 

MUSETTA (ravvisando gli 
amici, esclamazioni di gioia dal 
balcone) Schaunard! Rodolfo! 
Colline e Mimi. 

(Abbandona rapidamente il bal- 
cone. Entra in scena e corre ad 
abbracciare Mimi con slancio pieno 
di effusione) 


verso 





MUSETTA: Ah! finalmente dei 
volti da cristiano! Schaunard, Colline, 
e vol Rodolfo, stringiamoci la mano 


(Ritorna Perdrigeaux con quattro 
facchini e con questi sale all'appar- 
tamento di Musetta) 

E noi ancora un bacio, o mia Mimi! 

RODOLFO: Ah, siete tale e quale, 
allegra ancora come un carnevale.. . 

SCHAUNARD: Vi siete conser- 
vata, il mangiar bene non v’ha punto 
cambiata! 

COLLINE: Pulcra, formosa, kala! 

Vi sta a pennello un abito di gala! 

MIMI (toccandole Il'abito): Quale 
abito perfetto! La gonna val dieci 
scudi, lo scommetto! E il busto! 
Ardito e snello! 

MUSETTA (che ha guardato in- 
torno cercando): Ove Marcello? 
(tutti tacciono’ imbarazzati) (capisce 
dal loro sile nzio, ed es lama con 
dolore) Pur se sapeste quanto mé 
costato L’aver pensato a lui e aver 
spedito quel mio invito! . (i bohémi 
non hanno cuore di consolarla) Ecco 
Vautunno annebbia gia le vie! . 
Voi. di Firenze, addio, larghi capelli, 


vesti indiscrete a fiscil’ trasparenti 
che non mentite, e maniche impru- 
denti! Addio, bel sole! Addio, 


canto d'augelli 
sue malinconie 


PERDRIGEAUX 
facchini che hanno 
canape ¢ delle 
fate plano 

(1 facchini posano nel 
canape e@ le sedie) 

MUSETTA (distrattamente se 
sul canape 4i facchini): Grazie! 


Musetta ha gia le 


(dal balcone, ai 
portato giu un 
sedie): Giudizio, e 


cortile il 


Sle de 


MIMI (la imita): Grazie! 

MUSETTA § (continuando, _ senti- 
mentale): Sale dai campi odore d’erbe 
morte Gli alberi, i rami stendon 
scheletriti 


(Rodolfo, Schaunard, Colline le si 
avvicinano, Intanto i facchini sono 
saliti a prendere altri mobili) 


Pensano le signore a fare inviti per 
prepararsi il verno un po’ di corte .. . 
Oh allora .. . ai vecchi tempi é ritor- 
nato il mio pensiero! . . . E allora vi 
ho invitati . . . 

PERDRIGEAUX (ai facchini che 
sono ridiscesi portando una poltrona 
ed altre sedie): Da bravi. . . adagio! 


(1 facchini dispongono poltrona e 
sedie: i bohémi siedono) 


RODOLFO (sedendo): Grazie! 
SCHAUNARD (c. s.): Grazie! 


COLLINE (c. s.): Grazie! ... 


(Sono tutti seduti intorno a Musetta. 
I facchini vanno e vengono portando 
gin i mobili) 


The dignity! . . . (pushing the Bail-~ 
iffs toward the gate) Come here! 

THE BOHEMIANS (interven- 
vening, taking the part of Mu- 


setta): She’s right! She’s right! 
She’s right to sell! Certainly! Cer- 
tainly! Some education! .. . — 


PERDRIGEAUX (speaking un-_ | 
der his breath to the Bailiffs): 1 
suggest the auction be at dawn! 
... The porters will collect now! 
.. . This is our vengeance! 

(goes out with Bailiffs) 

MUSETTA (seeing the friends, 
exclaims with joy from the bal- 
cony): Schaunard, Rodolfo! 

Colline and Mimi 

(She leaves the balcony and 
enters the courtyard and runs to 
embrace Mimi with fondness and 
affection) aaa 

MUSETTA: Ah! at last some civil- 
ized faces! Schaunard, Colline, and 
you Rodolfo shake my hand. 





(Perdrigeaux returns with four port- 
ers with whom he goes up to the 
apartment of Muscin. 

And again a kiss, my dear Mim: 

RODOLFO: Oh you are just the 
same. As happy as a carnival. ; 

SCHAUNARD: You are well pre- 
served, Eating well has not changed 
you in the slightest! 

COLLINE: Shapely, lovely, sweet! 

. . Perfect in an evening gown! 

MIMI (touching the dress): What a 
perfect gown! I wager the skirt is 
worth ten scudi! And the bodice! 
Tight and daring! ; 

MUSETTA (looking around) 
Where is Marcello? (there is an em- 
barrassed_ silence) (Musetta  under- 
stands their silence and exclaims with 
sadness) If only you would know 
what it cost me to think of him and 
to have invited you all to come to 
me! ... (the Bohemians do not even 
have the heart to console her) The 
autumn is already casting shadows! 
.. . Goodbye, you hats of Florentine 
straw, daring dresses and transparent 
chiffons, and revealing sleeves! Good- 
bye, beautiful sun! Gocdbye, singing 
birds . Musetta has already found 
her sadness. 

PERDRIGEAUX (speaking to the 
porters from the balcony who have 
brought down a_ sofa and some 
chairs): Justice is done in silence. 

(The porters put down the sofa 
and chairs in the courtyard) 

MUSETTA (distracted, sits down 
on the sofa and says to the porters) 
Thank you! 

MIMI (imitating her): Thank you! 

MUSETTA (continuing her senti- 
mental discourse): The odor of dead 
leaves comes from the fields. The 
branches of the trees become skele- 
tons. ... 

(Rodolfo, Schaunard, Colline draw 
near to her — In the meantime the 
porters have gone upstairs again to 
get more furniture) 

The ladies must think of having 
parties to create an atmosphere of 
court And therefore . . . my 
thoughts return to old times, and that 
is why I invited you all. . . 

PERDRIGEAUX (to the porters 
who have come down again with an 
armchair and other chairs): Be care- 
ful . . . slowly! 

(The porters put down the furni- 
ture and the Bohemians all sit down) 

RODOLFO (sitting down): Thank 
ou! 

SCHAUNDARD (sitting down) 
Thank you! 

COLLINE 

' 

(They all sit around Musetta. The 
porters come and go, bringing down 
more furniture) 


(sitting down): Thank 
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Witold Lutoslaw- 
ski, foremost 
composer of Po- 
land 


RANSITION is the word that 
describes best the present state 


of music in Poland, though no- 
body knows whether it will lead 
toward the normal creative freedom 
familiar in the West, or back into 
the abyss of state-owned and state- 
dictated “art” even more gruesome 
than before 1956. Poland is gov- 
erned by a communist-inclined 
“People’s Front” and, until that 
date, had not allowed her artists 
to adopt avant-garde techniques, or 
styles, of the western contemporary 
world. 

Instead, so-called “Socialist Real- 
ism” became the official esthetic 
creed, Of course, it stemmed from 
the Soviet Union, and the idea of 
communist art originated in the 
1930s when Stalin himself invented 
and enforced the rules of the new 
doctrine which was to change 
music, literature, and formative 
arts. Henceforth art was to be an 
expression of ideology, and artists 
were to develop into “engineers of 
the soul’. “Socialist Realism” was 
meant to assist the ideological in- 
tegration of the state, to aid the 
rigid control of the ever indepen- 
dently minded artists, and to feed 
the communist theory of life to the 
simpler subjects, or even to un- 
suspecting music-lovers in the West. 
In 1945 “Socialist Realism” became 
obligatory in Poland, too. 


Political, Didactic Texts 


With it music was an_ integral 
part of the planned economic 
system. Musicians and composers 
could not but play the role of pro- 
ducers of cultural goods with social- 
ist “content”. Music of this kind 
relies heavily on folkloristic sources, 
i.e., mostly on second-hand folk 
music; it has to be understandable 
and enjoyable for the working class. 
This frequently implies text with a 
political or didactic meaning. 

As examples, I should like to cite 
a few titles and names. There were 
pieces like “Dear Stalin” and 
“Workers March” (1948) by Jan 
Gawles, the cantata “Stalin” (1949) 
by Piotr Rytel, “Cantata to Peace” 
(1950) by Stanislaw Skrowaczew- 
ski, at the same time a “Cantata for 
the Sharing of Peace” by Andrzej 
Dobrowolski, “Verses to Stalin” 
(1953) by Waclaw Lachman, and 
Edward Bury’s “Peace Cantata” 
(1955). All of these had topical 
political tendencies, from the praise 
of Comrade Stalin to the eulogy of 
the communist-sponsored “World 
Peace Movement”. Their style was 
slavishly bound to the prescribed 
unpretentious line of pseudo-folk- 
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A transitional state between Socialist realism 


and creative freedom confronts her composers 


lorism and commonly understand- 
able material. Tradition was de- 
molished completely. 

Even older masterpieces of Polish 
music could not get the approval 
of the Minstry of Culture. For 
works like the Szymanowski opera, 
“King Roger’, no stage was open. 
If the music itself did not offend 
then the librettos or plots did. 
Naturally, compositions of the 
younger western avant-garde com- 
posers, even those of Arnol< 
Schoenberg and Anton Webern. 
were banned from the concert halls. 
There resulted the grotesque situ- 
ation that contemporary masters of 
international renown remained un- 
known, not only to the greater 
public but to musicologists, critics 
and pedagogues as well. Thus the 
students of music schools and con- 
servatories were fed musical his- 
tory completely distorted. Only the 
existence of a “bourgeois” and “for- 
malistic’” western music doomed to 
a sure end was taken for granted. 


“Inner Emigration” 


During those years the bulk of 
Polish composers forgot their Euro- 
pean tradition, or behaved as if they 
had forgotten. Several of them, 
seeing no alternative, withdrew into 
“inner emigration”. Others left their 
country, as did Roman Palester and 
Andrzej Panufnik. Those who 
stayed tried justly to master the 
situation. Between open resistance 
and uttermost conformism there 
were all steps. Yet many discovered 
a modus vivendi, even without as- 
suming the dictated style. They be- 
gan to study, arrange, and edit 
Polish folk music. This could not 
arouse any suspicion as “Socialist 
Realism” should be fostered by 
folk music. But, surprisingly, the 
newly strengthened interest reaped 
unexpected results by means un- 
foreseen by the ideologists of “So- 
cialist Realism”. 

Polish folk music like that of 
other countries occasionally con- 
tains very modern elements. Delv- 
ing deeply into regions of cultural 
retreat and less-civilized districts, 
composers frequently discovered 
music with church modes, poly- 
tonality, polyrhythms, microtonal 
intervals beyond the traditional 
chromatic system, and stumbled 
even on the medieval practice of 
organum singing. All this not only 
characterizes primeval untouched 
folk music but is the basis of con- 
temporary western composition, 
too. 

Obviously the theoreticians of 
musical policy, both in Poland and 
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in the USSR, did not find this out. 
Behind their backs, Polish com- 
posers were introduced indirectly 
and discreetly into the forbidden 
modern techniques of musical com- 
position. Moreover, the existence of 
such elements in folkloristic music 
happened to be a striking proof 
that Marxist-Leninist musical the- 
ory and musicology was anything 
but “realistic”. 

Now, no doubt remains that the 
official doctrine of what folk music 
is and is not had been formed at 
the “green table”. Actually it had 
been caused by a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary folk 
song already corrupted by the in- 
fluence of light music. Unfortunate- 
ly, the ideology of “Socialist Real- 
ism” was based entirely on this 
misconception and could not be in- 
terpreted differently. For Poland 
there were only two possibilities 
left: either scrap the theory—this 
could mean the ruin of the com- 
plete political system eventually 


Culture Palace at Warsaw, 
which houses Musicological 
Institute of the University 


Home of the Polish National 
Philharmonic in Warsaw 


or go on with the course hitherto 
steered as if nothing had happened. 
This was the situation between 
1950 and 1956. However, no de- 
cision was made until the inner 
political changes in October 1956, 
when the Hungarian revolt incited 
the Poznan workers’ riots, which 
in turn found their echo in a more 
liberal “New Course”. Ironically, 
it was the 20th USSR Communist 
Party Meeting that started all this 
by a pronounced tendency towards 
reversal of the Stalinistic excesses 
Finally, music and musicians 01 
Poland were free after years ol 
bondage. It was a relative freedom, 
which could not yet be compared 
with ours favorably, for the basic 
structure of the system remained 
in effect. “Socialist Realism” was 
defeated in the first round, never- 
theless, though Polish composers 
went on to enjoy more financial 
security; they hold the rights of a 
socially privileged minority. But the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 29) 
government has renounced the con- 
trol of esthetics and style 

Stull, the musical creator pays 
only three per cent income tax as 
against the 25 per cent an ordinary 


high-level earner has to pay; and 
there are state-owned recreation 
centers for him to work in. Like all 


composers and musicologists, he is 
i member of the Composers’ Union 
Though membership is not com- 


pulsory, it brings a lot of ad- 
vantages since the union finances 
lectures and concerts, sometimes 


even the copying of orchestral parts 
and, most important of all, pro- 
cures Commissions 


As soon as the composer has an 
idea or a scheme for a new piece he 
tells the Union, which forwards the 
offer to a so-called Central Ad 
ministration of Musical Institutions 
From here comes the official com 
mission and, at the same time, a 
quarter of the fee to be expected 
Naturally, there is a fixed scale of 
quite similar to the one put 
into effect in the Soviet Union in 
1934. For intsance, a symphony 
earns between 20,000 and 25,000 
Zloty; in comparison a first-class 
hotel meal costs about 25 zloty 
whereas the favorite Polish car, a 
five-seater of the type “Warszawa” 
is priced at 110,000. The symphony 
be reasonable or ridicu 
lously small depending on the kind 
of merchandise to be bought with 
it. This is one of the questionable 
miracles of economic 
planning 


fees 


fee can 


socialist 


“Experts” Have the Say 


When the composer has finished 


and delivered his score another 
quarter of the fee is due. Then an 
expert- examines the work. If he 


finds fault, a second expert will try 
He may confirm the former 
opinion; then, the piece never again 
will be spoken of, and the composer 
does not get the rest of the fee. If 
the second expert judges favorably, 
a third one has to decide the issue 
Now the Composers’ Union recom- 
mends the score to one of the or- 
chestras. But the decisive factor 
seems to be the good will of the 
conductor in question. Here the 
influence of the union comes to an 
end. As can be seen, the system is 
fragile. Even in a planned economy, 
the conductor has saved for him 
self at least part of the stardom 
he is famous for in the western 
world 

Although the composer has a 
second chance of pushing his work 
ahead, namely by submitting it to 


the Polish Music Publications 
(PWM) in Cracow, he cannot 
evade the examination system 
Moreover, the fees paid by PWM 
are very low—hardly worth men 
tioning for those who are not 
members of the union. From the 


viewpoint of the western observer, 
the examination system 
be rather circumstantial, 


seems to 
and he 


wonders if there is any sense in it 
Soon he will find out that its sense 





POLISH MUSIC IN TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


is fixed by the critical standard, 
political opinion, personality, and 
esthetic creed of the experts. Imag- 
ine what happens if an expert is a 
Marxist and judges according to 
the rules of “Socialist Realism”. 
Beyond all doubt, this has occurred 
frequently in the past. Today the 
examination is done according to 
liberal principles 

The newest scores already show 
more than perfunctory traces of 
a profound western influence 
Twelve-tone technique is applied 
freely—even its “punctual”, Le., 
pointillistic, traits by several 
younger composers who have the 
right to act like “angry young 
men”. In order to start anew, they 
do not try to trace back tradition 
to where it was broken off. Instead, 
they adopt all the new marvels 
flowing in from the West, even if 
these should happen to be short- 
lived fads in the places of their 
origin. Instantly one discovers 
where the danger lies. No founda- 


tion can be found in indigenous 
style forms. Everything seems to be 
off balance with 
no natural devel 


opment as a com 
pensation; there 
is wholesale exag 
geration 

One would not 
be mistaken in 
supposing that 
much of this is a 
reaction to the dark decade of en- 
forced conformity. There are four 
highly talented composers who have 


taken to serialism in its various 
more or less abstract varieties 
Andrzej Markowski (born in 


1924), who excels in electronic and 
“concrete” composition, too, Wlod- 
zimierz Kotonski (1925), the most 
gifted of these four and probably 
even superior to most of his western 
colleagues except Pierre Boulez; 
Jan Krenz (1926), who, like Mar- 
kowski, is also a prominent con- 
ductor; and Henryk Gorecki 
(1933), the prodigy who has to 
his credit hardly a work in an 
ordinary idiom and began with 
serial Composition 

Certain traces of 12-tone music 
can be found in several composi- 
tions of the older age groups, too. 
There is, for instance, Kazimierz 
Serocki (1922), with “Musique 
Concertante” and “The Heart of 
Night” for voice and piano, both 
premiered in 1958, or Kazimierz 
Sikorski (1895), with a flute con- 
certo written in 1957 that is a com- 
pendium of modern creative tech- 


niques including dodecaphonic 
methods. Yet all these instances 
show a remarkable lack of artistic 


unity and integration. Here, dode- 
caphony resembles a coat that 
covers a melange of substrata ele- 
ments such as influences of Karol 
Szymanowski or Bela Bartok—pref- 
erably these two—and even Strav- 
insky and pre-war neoclassicism. 
The present state of Polish music 


still seems to be transitional. By 
no means has the new musical 
policy resulted in sudden eruptions 
of creative temperament’ every- 












where; no political cantatas or mass 
songs have been written since 1956. 
But the artists need time to reach a 
decision about the most suitable 
course. In the very first moment 
everything may seem all right. Then 
some doubts arise as to whether 
all these stylistic innovations now 
topical in the West really can be 
prototypes for the novel develop- 
ment in Poland. Is there a different 
solution which does not touch any 
extreme? Is there the possibility 
of compromise? 

rhere is, of course. One of the 
most important indications of this is 
the “Mourning Music” by Witold 
Lutoslawski, now 45, a talented 
composer and a key figure in con- 
temporary Polish music. The score 
has three movements without a 
break and is dedicated to the 
memory of Bela Bartok though it 
contains no stylistic hint of the 
Hungarian composer. Lutoslawski 
has used a ten-part string orchestra, 
and here is his comment: 

“What I have developed in this 
composition is, sO to say, a uuity 
of means which permits me to 
create with a bit of reason on the 


basis of |I2 tones but obviously 
beyond the tonal 
py system and do- 


decaphony as well 

For me this 
work means the 
beginning of a 
new period. It is 
the result of long 
experience. I have 
tried to establish 
unity of means which suited me. 
Actually, this work is the first word 
| have articulated in this new 
language; surely it will not be the 
last.” 

The “Mourning Music” is one of 
the best string compositions I know, 
convincing from the first to the 
last measure. Duration, instrumen- 
tation, and rhythmic organization 
match each other perfectly. The 
central part consists of movement 
metamorphoses brought about by 
progressive changes in the rhythmic 
flow, thus creating the impression 
of accelerando and a concentration 
of tension. It is highly probable that 
Lutoslawski’s composition eventual- 
ly will win importance as a musical 
landmark and become influential 
among other Polish composers who 
still are experimenting or looking 
for an original approach. 

The events of 1956 with the re- 
sulting emancipation of artists has 
confronted the Marxist theoreti- 
cians with grave problems. Even 
such a marked personality as Lady 
Professor Zofia Lissa suddenly was 
left without any support. Being 
head of the Musicological Institute 
of the University she resides in the 
eighth story of the Warsaw Culture 
Palace. In past years she had not 
only written about the social sig- 
nificance of music and the political 
necessity of “Socialist Realism’’, she 
even had taught composers how to 
express the metaphorical “content” 
of socialist musical art and make it 
clear to the masses. Now nobody 
takes her seriously any more. Ideo- 
logical doubts were fostered by the 
attitude of the Ministry of Culture 
and other authorities. Without a 


word, the old taboos were invali- 
dated. Indeed, the artists had not 
waited until October 1956 before 
striving after stylistic—that is, in- 
tellectual—independence. 

By that date they already had 
gained, against strong reaction, a 
few concessions. The rapid pace of 
the liberalization has caused con- 
fusion and worry, e.g., in com- 
munist-dominated Eastern Ger- 
many. Musical publications from 
East Berlin constantly criticize 
Polish musical affairs; their leading 
periodical Musik und Gesellschaft 
(Music and Society) even has 
flailed the Polish bimonthly music 
magazine, Ruch Muzyczny (Mus- 
ical Movement) for not allowing 
the voices of “Socialist Realism” 
any space and for defying the 
Marxist-Leninist esthetics. 

Actually, Ruch Muzyczny, which 
is published in the state-owned 
PWM mentioned before, deplores 
the bad musical policy of the past. 
It attacks “Socialist Realism” and 
Soviet esthetics and progagates the 
western avant-garde music of 
Webern's followers, electronic com- 
position and artistic experiment 
without regard to the “needs of 
the public”. Official leniency has 
even reinstated the rights of Polish 
exile composers who never were 
keen about fighting the regime or 
supporting any propaganda against 
the Polish government. Besides 
Michal Spisak, who left his country 


20 years ago, Roman Palester, 
émigré since 1947, now is_per- 
formed again. 
Studio of Electronic Music 

One essential symptom of the 


artistic freedom of style and mind 
cannot be understood in its effects 
by anybody but the initialed. I speak 
of the Studio of Electronic Music 
operating in the Warsaw Broadcast- 
ing House since the summer of last 
year. If anything neither matches 
nor tolerates the close-to-the-people 
esthetic of “Socialist Realism” it 
is electronic music. This can be 
concluded from the frequent state- 
ments of Soviet critics, composers, 
and cultural authorities. Chief of 
the new Studio is Jozef Patkowski. 
a young, sympathetic musicologist. 
The first productions were confined 
to background music for radio 
plays; but autonomous electronic 
music is on the future production 
program. Not only is the studio a 
fruit of the participation of several 
Polish composers in the 1956 Inter- 
national Holiday Courses for Con- 
temporary Music of Darmstadt, 
Germany, it also tells of the open- 
mindedness of leading persons of 
the State Radio. 

Nevertheless, disastrous  pessi- 
mism is flowering among Polish 
artists. All information available 
about the West, whether from for- 
eign visitors, the sparsely imported 
western newspapers, and books, or 
personal experience, has aroused 
the urgent wish to participate still 
more in this western world. I have 
heard remarks like: “I cannot live 
here... 1 feel fear... If I only 
could, I would leave immediately. 

.” There is a deep resignation 
(Continued on page 132) 
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ARE YOU GOING 


STEREOPHON 


Some pertinent observations on 


the first six months by one who 


has 


By Micuaer S. THORNE 


Y THIS time I am sure most of us have 

read all about stereo, what it does, how 

it works, and what its various advan- 
tages and disadvantages are, whether disc or 
tape is preferable, and what should be done 
about equipment. Most of this can become 
pretty bewildering to the average music-lover 
and record-purchaser. 

I shall discuss the various pros and cons and 
try to bring the reader a general picture of what 
stereo can do and what it can’t do, and attempt 
to arrive at a reasonably clear set of conclu- 
sions that I hope will be of some help to the 
record collector who is not interested in a long- 
winded technical explanation. I shall also bring 
in a few of my own personal experiences and 
problems that ‘confronted me when I “con- 
verted”. 

Ever since récordings were in their infancy, 
and “hi-fi” was not even thought of, when the 
family “Victrola” was hand-cranked and boasted 
a gaudy morningglory horn, record companies 
and phonograph manufacturers made much of 
the rather startling and intriguing slogan, “Con- 
cert Hall Realism”. To back this up there were 
glowing references by leading singers and con- 
ductors who vowed that the discs they had 
made were indistinguishable from the real 
thing, and absolutely the last word in recorded 
sound. In fact, certain critics in the early 
twenties wrote that it was doubtful if the clarity 
and fidelity of recorded sound could ever sur- 
pass the achievements of their day. There were 
even live demonstrations with first the orchestra 
and/or soloist playing, followed by the re- 
corded rendition of the same piece. The audi- 
ence’s reaction was usually described as that 
of “total amazement’. Nowadays the same 
demonstrations are held and the reaction of 
the audience is still “amazement”, but when 
one realizes that the first demonstrations were 
held as far back as 1915 (today no one in his 
right mind would call recordings of that period 
anything but crude approximations), one be- 
gins to wonder about the gullibility of the 
public. 

Since then, it has been the usual practice to 
announce any new stride in recording technique 
as “the last word in recorded sound”, and at 
present we are asked to believe that, with the 
advent of stereophonic recording, the day of 
true concert hall realism has at last arrived. 
But has it? In recorded sound as it is today, 
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there is to my mind a very great difference 


between what is heard “live” and what comes 
out of a bank of amplifiers and speakers. If a 
work could be recorded exactly as heard by 
an individual in a concert hall, the results 
would be, to say the least, slightly disconcerting 
to the listener conditioned to present day re- 
corded sound. The reason for this is that when 
heard “live”, music in a concert hall is de- 
pendent on a number of intangibles that change 
from place to place; for instance, where one 
is sitting, the acoustic properties of individual 
theatres and halls, the placement of the orches- 
tra or soloist, and, in the case of opera, the 
movement of the singers, and the loudness of 
the orchestra which may render some passages 
inaudible to most of the audience. 


Idealized Realism 


In a recording, on the other hand, all is 
crystal clear, extraneous sounds are gone, there 
are no people present to absorb the sound, the 
orchestra, perhaps, has been placed off the 
stage and into the auditorium itself, or a studio 
has been used. The microphone placement 
seldom, if ever, corresponds with the position 
of the listener. (After all, when was the last 
time you sat over the stage, ten feet above the 
conductor’s head?) The final result is realism 
of a sort, but it is an idealized realism. 

For years, ever since the invention of re- 
corded sound, the sound itself was incised on 
one track and it emerged from one place, the 
speaker. It was one-dimensional sound (if a 
sound wave may be defined by dimension}. 
This was perfectly satisfactory up to a point. 
The smaller the group being recorded, the more 
logical this “one dimension” became. How- 
ever, when large forces were called for and 
antiphonal effects were indicated, this single 
track was sadly lacking. It was up to the motion 
picture industry, usually an unlikely field so 
far as musical progress is concerned, to solve 
this problem and present it to the public at 
large for the first time. 

Disney did it in his “Fantasia”, where several 
different tracks were recorded on the film and 
played over several separate speaker systems 
throughout the theatre. It was, however, im- 
practical at the time, since it involved expensive 
equipment which most theatres could not in- 
stall. It took World War II to bring this type 


oo - 

The first stereophonic concert is shown in this 
delightful picture from a German magazine of 
the 1880s of a demonstration held in the 
Berlin Beethovenhall. The lady sang, and her 
performance was recorded and then played 
back through as many speakers as necessary 
(Courtesy Philips Music Herald) 


of “three dimensional sound” into the realm of 
practicality. The magnetic tape, perfected by 
German scientists, was the answer. After all, 
it was next to impossible to record multiple 
tracks on a disc. It could be done, but it was 
risky and the results were not too good. On 
tape, as on film, this became a relatively simple 
proposition. However, tape was still rather 
expensive and difficult to handle. The long- 
playing microgroove record had filled a gap in 
providing a large amount of music on one disc, 
and the feasibility of a double track disc was 
again investigated; in fact, a certain number of 
them were manufactured on an experimental 
and limited basis. This entailed the use of two 
separated parallel tone arms and a_ record 
divided into two sections; this proved quite 
risky and totally inadequate, to say nothing of 
being still very expensive. Stereo tapes were 
put on the market about two years ago and 
found a limited appeal. Their sound was fan- 
tastic, but so was their cost and the cost of the 
proper reproducing equipment. 


First Stereo Records 


At about the same time, rumors drifted 
about that English engineers were experiment- 
ing with an LP disc with both tracks incised 
in the same groove. Work on this type of disc 
was also being carried out in this country, and, 
after trying several different methods, the pres- 
ent disc was adopted. Now there was absolutely 
nothing to stand in the way of stereophonic 
sound, since a disc was more practical than a 
tape, though the sound was a shade less bril- 
liant. Stereo records were put on the market 
in the middle of 1958. 

Now a new problem arose in the minds of 
the average record collector: would this new 
development make all his LP records obsolete, 
as the invention of the LP had done to the 78, 
or, on the other hand, was this merely a gim- 
mick that would die out? There also was the 
question of equipment; many a serious col- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Koucher’s design for Titon’s costume 
in Mondonville’s opera “Titon et 
Aurore” (1753) 


ewer people realize, perhaps, than would 
be expected, that the Library of the Paris 

~ Opéra not only constitutes a unique col- 
lection, but is one of the largest and richest 
records of an institution to be found anywhere 
in the world. In addition to the archives and 
musical repertory of the Opéra, which have 
come down to us practically intact from the 
17th century, the library today has a collection 
of some 80.000 books, 10.000 scores. 40.000 
prints and drawings and 25,000 photographs, 
as well as a museum of paintings, sculptures, 
and objects having belonged to, or relating to, 
musicians and dancers 

The reading-room of the Opéra Library must 
also be one of the most sumptuously decorated 
to be found anywhere, for as we climb up the 
ramp leading into the Pavilion on the side of 
the Opéra on the Rue Auber, we pass under 
an impressive doorway surmounted by the 
Imperial Eagle, and, after climbing the staircase 
flanked by massive stone blocks, we eventually 
find ourselves in a large round room with high 
vaulted ceiling and pillars, all lavishly decorated 
with gold leaf. The Pavilion was intended for 
quite other purposes, and its origin is of inter- 
est 

At the time when Orsini was organizing the 
Italian agitation plots in Paris, an attempt was 
made in 1858 by one Pierri to blow up Napo- 
leon Ill as he arrived by carriage with the 
Empress Eugénie for a performance at the 
Opéra, then situated in the Rue Peletier, near 
the present Opéra-Comique. Badly shaken by 
the incident and the danger of exposure in the 
narrow streets of Paris, the Emperor agreed 
that a competition should be held for the 
design of a grander and more securely planned 
opera house. Garnier, who won this competi- 
tion, designed the Pavilion as a private entrance 
for Napoleon, where he would at once be able 
to receive his friends and pass directly to his 
loge on the left side of the stage without ex- 
posing himself to the public. The Pavilion is 
very solidly constructed and can be easily 
guarded from the street 

Napoleon III was never to use this royal 
entrance, for, although the construction of the 
Opéra began in 1866, the building was not 
ready for use until 1878, when the last of the 
French emperors had already been in exile for 
eight years 

The Pavilion du Chef de l'Etat, to give it its 
full name, is still used on occasion by heads 
of state to enter the Opéra; but as the library 
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originally designed by Garnier (now used for 
dance practice) is only accessible by crossing 
the main body of the huge opera house, it was 
decided to transfer the library to the Pavilion, 
which is easily accessible from the street. 

For the student of lyric theatre and ballet. 
the Paris Opéra library not only offers a large 
panorama of theatre activities in France since 
Louis XIV granted the royal privilege in 1672 
to the newly founded French opera company, 
which was to be known officially as the Aca- 
démie Royale de Musique until the French 
Revolution, but also reveals many aspects of 
Italian theatre and ballet (that is, deliberately 
composed dance) from the time of the early 
Renaissance on. The interplay of influences, 
first of Italian opera and ballet on French 
theatre, then, in the late 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, of French opera, ballet and literature. 
on Italian theatre, is a vast subject on which 
a rich documentation can be found in Paris. 

To the student of costume and theatre décor. 
which have remained such strong traditions in 
the French theatre, the rare prints and drawings 
of the Paris Opéra represent a veritable treasure 
trove covering a period of 300 years, and more. 


B! yem we can find the lovely costume de- 
~ signs of Berain, who dressed the singers 
of Rameau's operas with fanciful imagination; 
of Boucher, who was attached to the Opéra for 
four years under Louis XV; and of the elegant 
Bocquet, whose wide-skirted 18th-century cos- 
tumes bear an unmistakable air of Parisian 
haute couture; as well as those of some leading 
19th- and 20th-century designers from Ciceri, 
who made the décors for “William Tell”, “Les 
Huguenots”, “Robert le Diable”, etc., and 
whose Italian sketchbook is a little gem, to 
Chapelain-Midy, whose 200 drawings of cos- 
tumes for the recent production of “The Magic 
Flute” are illumined with gold and silver. There 
is also a large collection of posters, prints and 
drawings of theatres all over Europe. 

Although the library of the Paris Opéra is 
not as rich in musical autographs as is the 
Paris Conservatoire, it has some important ones. 
These are, notably, more than 20 pages each 
of Rameau’s “La Naissance d’Osiris”, “Le 
Retour d’Astrée” and “Daphnis et Eglée”; 30 
folios of Gluck’s manuscript of “Orphée” as 
well as considerable fragments of “Armide™ 
and “Echo et Narcisse”; an important collec- 
tion of some 20 quartettini, more than 30 
quintetti and ten sinfonias by Boccherini; and 
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Perroneau’s newly discovered pastel por- 
trait of the choreographer Noverre, re- 
cently acquired by the Paris Opéra 


some 40 pages of Haydn manuscripts, mostly 
early works for the theatre, such as “Acis e 
Galatea”, “Mondo della Luna”, as well as two 
sonatas for violin and piano. 

There are also the mss. scores of “Agnés de 
Hohenstaufen” and “Alcidor” by Spontini; a 
barcarolle by Rossini; sketches for two valses 
and a mazurka by Chopin; the fourth act of 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann” by Offenbach; “Les 
Huguenots” by Meyerbeer; a number of operas 
by Massenet; fragments of Debussy’s “Pelléas 
ed Mélisande”, as well as works or fragments 
of works of Zingarelli, Viotti, Kreutzer, Lalo, 
etc. 

All that remains at the Opéra of Lully is his 
signature to a receipt for money, and of Berlioz 
there is only his beautifully written manuscript 
of the libretto for “Les Troyens”, dedicated in 
extravagant terms to the singer, Rosine Stoltz. 

Since the Opéra acquired in 1951 the bulk 
of the Archives Internationales de la Danse 
(less the documents relating to the Swedish 
Ballets and to oriental dance, which Rolf de 
Maré took back to Sweden), the documentation 
on ballet at the Paris Opéra is now among the 
most important in the world. In fact, there is 
so much material that the dance exhibits of the 
Opéra museum will shoftly be separated from 
the musical exhibits and will be shown in a 
gallery being constructed immediately under- 
neath the existing museum gallery in the 
Pavilion. ‘ 

A recent important acquisition of the Opéra 
has been the beautiful pastel portrait by Per- 
roneau of Noverre, wheia young, with the com- 
panion portrait of his wife. It was previously 
thought that this portrait from a private col- 
lection was of some musician of the 18th 
century, and it was only recently discovered 
that it was a portrait of Noverre when the back 
of the picture was unfastened. 
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They provide a 300-year panorama for the student 


of lyric theatre and ballet in France and Italy 


This is the only known youthful portrait of 
the now legendary ballet master, whose ideas 
were some 150 years in advance of his time, 
and indeed his light blue velvet jacket looks as 
fresh now as if the artist had just finished his 
work. Noverre was Master of Ballet at the 
Paris Opéra from 1776 until the French Revo- 
lution, when he fled to England, where he had 
previously studied mime with David Garrick 
in 1755 at Drury Lane. 

The fact that the archives of the Opéra 
(which prior to 1900 were stored at the Bibli- 
otheque Nationale), as well as the orchestral 
scores and instrumental parts of works per- 
formed over a period of 300 years (which are 
kept in the Pavilion), have survived until now 
is something of a miracle when we remember 
that the Opéra was housed in 12 different 
buildings until it arrived in its present home, 
and that it experienced three devastating fires, 
as well as the assassination of the Duc de Berri, 


Small colored caricature statuette of 
Saint-Saéns 
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heir to the throne, in 1820, and the attempted 
assassination of Napoleon III in 1858. (The 
rest of the bombs found on Berri’s person can 
now be seen in the Opéra Museum!) The 
present tenure of over 80 years in the same 
building has only been surpassed once. 

The Paris Opéra first came into being in 
1671, with the public performance of a French 
comedy, “Pomone”, by the Abbé Perrin with 
music by Robert Cambert, in the Rue Mazarin, 
near St. Germain des Prés. The use of plenty 
of machinery helped to ensure the success of 
this “musical comedy”. Opera had previously 
only been performed for the King and his 
court, and its French form was in any case a 
novelty. Three years later this company was 
granted the royal privilege, and when Lully 
ousted Cambert, he took the Opéra to Bel Air 
near the Luxembourg Palace. 

Then Lully asked for the Salle du Palais- 
Royal, where Moliére had previously produced 
his plays, and Cardinal Richelieu deprived the 
existing players of this desirable theatre. Ever 
since then, the Opéra has had no rent to .pay. 
It was also under Lully’s reign at the Opéra 
that women first appeared in ballet in 1681 in 
his “Triomphe de !Amour’”. 


CT7he Opéra was to remain at the Palais 
Royal for 90 years, until early one morn- 
ing in 1763, the theatre with part of the Palace 
was burned down, apparently through the fault 
of a sweeper who had carelessly propped his 
candle against a curtain. The public, it appears, 
had in any case been complaining for some 
time that this theatre was not easily accessible 
(presumably by carriage), and that there was 
insufficient room for the complicated machin- 
ery on which they doted at the time. 

From 1764 to 1770, the Opéra performed 
at the Pavillon de Flore in the Tuilleries, where 
ballets had previously been performed for the 
boy prince, Louis XV. In the meantime, a large 
and elegant new theatre was being built for the 
Opéra at the Palais Royal, and it was here. 
from 1770 on, that the operas of Gluck and 
Piccini were performed. But this site seems to 
have been an ill-omened one for the Opéra, 
for another disastrous fire broke out in 1781 
towards the end of the spectacle. The curtain 
was hurriedly lowered, and most of the public 
left believing only that the final ballet had 
ended rather abruptly, but tragedy was un- 
fo'ding behind the scenes, and 14 dancers and 


Costume design by Berain for a 
Lully opera, possibly “Atys” 


machine operators were trapped onstage and 
burned to death. 

In 1781 the Opéra gave a short but histor- 
ically important season in the small auditorium 
of the Menus Plaisirs du Roi, now the old 
Salle du Conservatoire. It was here that Rous- 
seau’s “Divin du Village”, as well as Gluck’s 
“Echo et Narcisse”, were produced, as they 
required only small casts. 

Meanwhile, in only 86 days, a new opera 
house was built in the Boulevard St. Martin, 
constructed partly with materials saved from 
the fire. It is interesting to note here the con- 
siderable size of these 18th-century opera 
houses, for the burned auditorium could ac- 
commodate 2,300 persons, and the new one 
2,171. This hastily constructed theatre would 
probably have sufficed for the needs of the 
Opéra for a considerable time, as it survived 
for 60 years before being demolished. But, in 
1794, the Opéra moved to grander premises 
in the Rue Richelieu, where the owner of the 
Salle Louvois was dispossessed. It was con- 
tended that his performances were a constant 
danger to the Bibliotheque Nationale! 

Now, for the first time in the history of the 
Paris Opera, the public could sit down in the 
stalls which had previously been only a prom- 
enading parterre. But it was on leaving this 
theatre in 1820, as he was showing the Duchess 
to her carriage, that the Duc de Berri was 
assassinated. The theatre in the Rue Richelieu 
was Closed and later demolished. Apparently 
it was considered unlucky, and the site is now 
the garden of the Place Louvois. 

For the year 1820-21, the Opéra again dis- 
inherited the comedians, this time at the Salle 
Favart, which the Italian players and the 
Comédie Frangaise had been using since 1781, 
and also gave occasional performances in the 
Salle Louvois. But in 1821 the Opéra moved to 
the Rue Le Peletier, where it was to remain, 
after the attempt made on the life of Napoleon 
III, until 1873 when the theatre was destroyed 
by fire in mysterious circumstances. It was in 
this fire that the contemporary busts of Lully 
and Gluck, which had been saved from the 
fire of 1781, as well as a portrait of Donizetti, 
were lost. But again the archives were saved. 

From 1873 until the opening of Garnier’s 
immense new building, the Opéra shared the 
Salle Ventadour with the Opéra-Comique and 
the Italian Opera, which at that time was con- 
tinuously operating in Paris. On arrival in the 

(Continued on page 174) 
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“SOMETHING ETERNAL” 


(Continued from page 13) 
able to give mechanical utterance 
to the same sort of answer ia order 
to save the day, but few, if any, 
could have meant it so honestly and 
sincerely as Marian Anderson 

One of the most moving docu- 
ments ever presented on television 
was a filmed record of Miss Ander- 


son's experiences on her tour 
Shown first on the “See It Now” 
telecast of Dec. 30, 1957, “The 


Lady from Philadelphia”, as it was 
called, pictured her in concert and 
conversation in the various coun- 
tries she visited, and the warm elo- 
quence of her communication, 
whether in song or speech, was ir- 
resistible to all who experienced it 
Recognizing this fact, our govern- 
ment asked that prints of the film 
be made available to United States 
Information Service offices through- 
out the world. Thus, Miss Ander- 
son's seven-week, 35,000-mile tour 
has become, in effect, a global one 
that will continue for some time to 
come 

At the United Nations, where 
she began her duties last Sept. 15, 
Miss Anderson was assigned to the 
Fourth Committee, a group con- 
cerned with the status and well- 
being of people under United 
Nations trusteeship. Some 130.- 
000,000 inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories and dependencies look to this 
committee for guidance, protection 
and support, and the majority of 
them live either in Africa or the 
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About the Authors... 


MIKHAIL ANASTASIEV, who dis- 
cusses the musical education of 
talented children in the Soviet 


Union, speaks with authority about 
his subject, for he is the director 
of the Central Music School of the 





Pacific Ocean area. Most look for- 
ward to the time when they may 
become independent and self-sus- 
taining, and it is the responsibility 
of the Trusteeship Committee to 
assist them toward this end when- 
ever possible. 

Although Miss Anderson was not 
expected to formulate United States 
policy in regard to the specific 
problems brought to the attention 
of her committee, she was expected 
to understand, interpret, and sup- 
port it in the discussions and delib- 
erations that would arise. This re- 
guired an enormous amount of 
briefing and study in a short period 
of time. Furthermore, there were 
the various viewpoints of all the 
other nations and groups concerned 
to be considered, which meant 
listening to speech after speech as 
every spokesman had his say. 

Despite her genuine interest in 
the problems at hand, Miss Ander- 
son must have found it difficult at 
times to attend to the tedious com- 
plexities of the work involved. Still, 
she applied herself diligently to the 
requisite duties and would prob- 
ably have completed her job quiet- 
ly on Dec. 12 without attracting 
special notice had it not been for 
an assignment given her less than 
three weeks before the end of the 
session 

On Nov. 25, the General Assem- 
bly was considering the disposition 
of independence petitions sub- 
mitted by the British and French 
Cameroons. An Arab-African plan 
calling for a special Assembly ses- 
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Marian Anderson with her mother 
on the stoop of Mrs. Anderson’s 
home in Philadelphia 


sion in February to deal specifically 
with these petitions had been of- 
fered, and it fell to Miss Anderson 
to present the United States’ posi- 
tion in regard to the matter. Read- 
ing a prepared statement, therefore, 
she moved to adjourn discussion of 
resolutions that would have paved 
the way for the requested special 





Moscow Conservatory. His article 
is reprinted and the pictures repro- 
duced from the magazine USSR 
Illustrated Monthly 


WINTON DEAN writes about the 
instrumental music of Handel, a 
composer close to the noted Brit- 
ish scholar’s heart. His book, 
“Handel's Dramatic Oratorios and 
Masques”, to be published this 
spring by Oxford University Press, 
is based largely on new and manu- 
script material, and he has also 
written “The Dramatic Handel”, 
which deals with the oratorios. He 
serves as musical advisor to the 
Handel Opera Society, an organi- 
zation that annually stages this 
composer's dramatic works in Lon- 
don 


HOWARD HANSON'S words of 
advice about the dangers of our 
educational system formed the 
speech that he delivered at the 
34th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music, held in St. Louis last No- 
vember. Mr. Hanson is, of course, 
the noted composer and director of 
the Eastman School of Music. 


Marian 


Anderson was inter- 
viewed by the young music-critic 
ALLEN HUGHES, who writes for 


the New York Herald Tribune and 
is a former assistant editor of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA. He is current- 
ly engaged in writing a book on 
Poulenc and is about to begin a 
lecture tour in the United States. 


Atec Hyatt KING, who writes 
of Handelian treasures in the Brit- 
ish Museum, in London, should 
know his subject well, for he is 
superintendent of the music room 
of that noble institution and is a 
noted English scholar as well. 


LEOPOLD MANNES draws upon 
his wide experience as a music 
educator when he discusses the 
problems dealing with the chang- 
ing aspects of music education. 
Mr. Mannes is the president of the 
Mannes College of Music in addi- 
tion to being a distinguished pian- 
ist 


EUGENE Moore, who reviews 
the 50 fabulous years of Leopold 
Stokowski, is a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin in addition to being the rep- 
resentative for Time and Fortune 
magazines in Philadelphia. 


Few can write with more con- 
viction about the Metropolitan 


Opera than Mary EI Lis PELTz, 
for her present position is archivist 
of that institution. Mrs. Peltz is 


well known to opera lovers. She 
was the first editor of Opera News, 
a position she held for 21 seasons 
until her retirement at the end of 
the 1956-57 season. In addition 
her name has appeared on 27 
books published by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, either as the 
author, the editor, or as a collabo- 
rator. 


SIRVART POLADIAN’S contribution 


session, it being the attitude of our 
country that such a session might 
lead to certain undesired complica- 
tions. The United States’ motion 
was defeated when put to a vote, 
but afterward Miss Anderson was 
subjected to direct criticism in the 
meeting by some of the proponents 
of the special session. They ex- 
pressed disappointment that she, of 
all peoples should have lent support 
to a position they deemed contrary 
to the best interests of colored 
peoples in Africa. 

At this point Miss Anderson re- 
plied with a statement that immedi- 
ately attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, much to her dismay. “There is 
no one in this room who is more 
interested in the people whose fate 
we are trying to determine than I,” 
she said. “Like many of the repre- 
sentatives, 1 am a member of an 
instructed <lelegation and we are 
here to carry out what is wanted; 
otherwise we would not be here.” 

Rightly or wrongly, her words 
were immediately construed to im- 
ply that she, herself, was not in 
sympathy with the official Ameri- 
can position she had had to ex- 
pound, and at the conclusion of the 
meeting, a number of Arab and 
African representatives rushed up 
to shake her hand in appreciation 
for what they took to be an expres- 
sion of support for their own views. 

Miss Anderson was both as- 
tounded and irritated at the time 
by the excitement her words had 
stirred up, and she firmly refused 

(Continued on page 212) 


on the modern staging of Handel 
operas is derived from her thesis. 
which she wrote for her Ph.D. 
from Cornell University. Her pres- 
ent posit®n is as a librarian in the 
Music Division of the New York 
Public Library, and her musical in- 
terests have led her to write on 
such diverse subjects as Armenian 
folk songs and the Rev. John Tufts 
and the first three-part music in 
America. 


FRED PRIEBERG, a resident of 
Baden-Baden, can speak as an eye- 
witness of the contemporary music 
scene in Poland because he him- 
self attended the Warsaw Interna- 
tional Festival of Contemporary 
Music, which was held in the fall 
of last year. He is also the author 
of the recently published “Lexikon 
der Neuen Musik”. 


GUNTHER SCHULLER, who asks 
if jazz is coming of age, is a young 
man of many talents. He is active 
as a composer, performer (being 
the first-horn player at the Metro- 
politan Opera), teacher, conduc- 
tor, and writer. Long associated 
with modern-jazz groups, he has 
had two of his compositions re- 
leased on records — “Transforma- 
tion” and a String Quartet. 


MICHAEL S. THORNE, who re- 
views stereophonic recordings reg- 
ularly for MusicAL AMERICA, is 
the nom de plume for a young 
man who works in the field of 
music. The possessor of an exten- 
sive record collection, he writes 
liners for several record companies. 
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Sopranos 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
MIMI BENZELL 
BEVERLY BOWER 
NADINE CONNER 
PHYLLIS CURTIN 
GLORIA DAVY 
LISA DELLA CASA 
SARAMAE ENDICH 
EILEEN FARRELL 
SARAH FLEMING 
LEYLA GENCER 
THERESA GREENE-COLEMAN 
HILDE GUEDEN 
EWAN HARBRECHT 
SENA JURINAC 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
HEIDI KRALI 

AASE NORDMO LOEVBERG 
ELAINE MALBIN 
LOIS MARSHALI 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
ANNA MOFFO 

LILY PONS 
LEONTYNE PRICE 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED 
SYLVIA STAHLMAN 
ELEANOR STEBER 
POLYNA STOSKA 
RENATA TEBALDI 
DOROTHY WARENSKJOLD 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
DOLORES WILSON 
FRANCES YEEND 


WMezz0- Sopranes 


FRANCES BIBLE 

IRENE DALIS 
ROSALIND ELIAS 
MARY McMURRAY 
NAN MERRIMAN 
MILDRED MILLER 
GIULIETTA SIMIONAT®S 


RISE STEVENS 


Contraltes 


MAUREEN FORRESTER 
FLORENCE KOPLEFF 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
CAROL SMITH 


“Tenors 


DANIELE BARIONI 
JUSSI BJOERLING 
EUGENE CONLEY 
JON CRAIN 
ALBERT DA COSTA 
NICOLAI GEDDA 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
FLAVIANO LABO 
MARIO LANZA 
DAVID LLOYD 
JOHN McCOLLUM 
CHARLES O'NEILI 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 
RICHARD TUCKER 


Barttones 


ETTORE BASTIANINI 
WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
IGOR GORIN 
ROBERT KIRKHAM 
PAVEL LISITSIAN 
GEORGE LONDON 
JAMES MILLIGAN 
MAC MORGAN 
GERARD SOUZAY 
EDWIN STEFFE 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
THEODOR UPPMAN 
WILLIAM WARFIELD 
LAWRENCE WINTERS 


ARTIST LIST FOR SEASON 1959-1960 


Gass- Sarttones 


LORENZO ALVARY 
FERNANDO CORENA 
DONALD GRAMM 
NORMAN SCOTT 
CESARE SIEPI 
KENNETH SMITH 
YI-KWEI SZE 
GIORGIO TOZZI 


Pianists 


GEZA ANDA 

CLAUDIO ARRAU 
STANLEY BABIN 

PAUL BADURA-SKODA (1960-61) 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 
COLEMAN BLUMFIELD 
JORGE BOLET 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
THOMAS BROCKMAN 
JEAN CASADESUS 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
RICHARD CASS 

VAN CLIBURN 
CLIFFORD CURZON (1960-61) 
JOERG DEMUS 

RAY DUDLEY 

RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
LEON FLEISHER 

VERA FRANCESCHI 
CLAUDE FRANK 
HERMAN GODES 

GARY GRAFFMAN 
NICOLE HENRIOT 
LORIN HOLLANDER 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
LOUIS KENTNER 

LILI KRAUS 

THEODORE LETTVIN 
EUGENE LIST 
MALCUZYNSKI 

OZAN MARSH 
HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
HANS RICHTER-HAASER 
CHARLES ROSEN 
SANROMA 

RUDOLF SERKIN 

ALEC TEMPLETON 


“Jwo-Pianes 


EDEN and TAMIR 

GOLD and FIZDALE 

PARSONS and POOLE 

ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK 
VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


Violinists 


DAVID ABEL 
CHRISTIAN FERRAS 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
HEIFETZ 

JOHANNA MARTZY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
DAVID OISTRAKH 
MICHAEL RABIN 
ROBERT RUDIE 
BERL SENOFSKY 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
ROMAN TOTENBERG 
ZVI ZEITLIN 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
‘Cllists 
GASPAR CASSADO 
LEONARD ROSE 


Special 


Special—5S0 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., Mar., 1960 

An Augmented 

ROBERT SHAW CHORALE & ORCHESTRA 
Robert Shaw, Conductor in Bach's B Minor 
Mass, Unique opportunity to hear pre- 
fessional rendition of one of music's mighty 
masterpieces (Company of 75) 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
George Szell, Conductor; Robert Shaw, 
Associate. Pacific Coast Tour—Spring 1960 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 
VIENNA ON PARADI 
featuring the Deutschmeister Band 
Capt. Julius Herrmann, Conductor 
With Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 
(Company of 65) 


RUTH PAGE'S CHICAGO OPERA BALLET 
With World Famous Stars, corps de ballet 
and orchestra. (Company of 50) 
4th Tour—January-March 1960 


BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Peter Herman Adler, Conductor 
In a Special Verdi-Wagner Program with 
Operatic Soloists 
Eastern Tour—March 1960 


NEW YORK PRO MUSICA 
Noah Greenberg, Musical Director 
Virtuoso ensemble of 11 including 5 vocalists 


4th Season—January-February 1960 
FESTIVAL QUARTET 
Victor Babin, Piano 
Szymon Goldberg, Violin 
William Primrose, Viola 
Nikolai Grandan, ‘Cello 


CONCERTO FESTIVAL 
Eugene List, Pianist 
And The Knickerbocker Players 
(Company of 13 including Solo Trumpet) 


ROBERT JOFFREY THEATRE BALLET 
(company of 16) 
(accompaniment by duo-piano team) 
presenting classical ballet and novelties 


Vocal Ensembles 


FRANCES ARCHER and 
BEVERLY CILE 
International Songs and Ballads 


REVELERS QUARTET 
Feodor Tedick, First Tenor 
Thomas Edwards, Second Tenor 
Laurance Bogue, Baritone 
Edward Ansara, Bass 
and pianist 


Instrumental 
Ensembles 


ALMA TRIO 
Adolph Baller, Piano 
Gabor Rejto, "Cello 
Maurice Wilk, Violin 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO of NEW YORK 
Daniel Guilet, Violin 
Bernard Greenhouse, "Cello 
Menahem Pressler, Piano 


PAGANINI QUARTET 
Henri Temianka, Violin 
Charles Libove, Violin 
David Schwartz, Viola 
Lucien Laporte, ‘Cello 

NEW YORK CONCERT TRIO 
Cynthia Otis, Harp 
Ardyth Alton, "Cello 
Ruth Freeman, Flute 
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Attractions 


The Boston Opera Production of 

VOYAGE TO THE MOON 

Operetta-Fantasy by Jacques Offenbach 
English by Company of 45 includ- 

ing Soloists, Orchestra, Chorus & Ballet by 
Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell, 

Scenery: Robert Fletcher 

Coast to Coast—Jan., Feb., Mar. 1960 


Sth Record Breaking Tour 
OBERNKIRCHEN CHILDREN’S CHOIR 
Edith Moeller, Conductor (36 Voices) 

Oct.-Nov.-Dee. 1959 


Second Tour by Popular Demand! 

BAMBI LINN & ROD ALEXANDER 
Dance Jubilee 
“From Minstrel Days to Swingtime™ 
(Company of 16 Dancers and Musicians) 


RALPH HUNTER DRAMATIC CHOIR 
Ralph Hunter, Conductor 
An extraordinary program of musical scenes 
and songs (20 voices—-3 musicians) 


LUCERNE FESTIVAL STRINGS 
distinguished group of 13 directed by Ru- 
dolph Baumgartner with the eminent violin- 
ist Wolfgang Schneiderhan as soloist 


NEW ORLEANS 

PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Alexander Hilsherg, Conductor (82 men) 
Territory Midwest—Feb. & March, 1900 


TEMIANKA LITTLE SYMPHONY 
Henry Temianka, Conductor 
(18 instrumentalists including 2 pianists) 
Pacific Coast Tour (Pianos carried on tour) 


Harry John Brown, Conductor 
MANHATTAN CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
(Orchestra of 21) 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 
(11 instrumentalists with 3 soloists) 
(s»prane, baritone, harpist) 


Joint Reectals 


DANIELE BARIONI and 

VERA FRANCESCHI 
Tenor and Pianist in an evening of 
romantic music 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 


EUGENE LIST and CARROLL GLENN 
Piano and Violin 


LEOPOLD SIMONEAU and 
PIERRETTE ALARIE 


Tenor and Soprano 


THE SPIVAKOVSKY DUO 
Tossy and Jascha Spivakoveky in 
violin-and-piano concert 


TODD DUNCAN and 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 


Dance ptttractions 


PAUL DRAPER 
Assisted by Ellen Martin 
and pianist 


MATA & HARI 
famous dance satirists 
in recital with Narrator and Pianist 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Office: 904 Auditorium Bldg., 427 W. Sth St. 


February, 1959 


Canadian Office: 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 4, Ontario 
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EILEEN FARRELL 


“Miss Farrell has a voice 
ESOL ROALD OR RORAL AZO! 
phenomenon of 

nature. She is to 

, singers what Niagara 
1s to waterfalls.” 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1958 


(after Miss Farrell’s opening night performance 


as Medea, for the San Francisco Opera) 
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Hers is an astonishing and unique career, one that would not 
have been possible anywhere but in America—or probably for 
anyone but Miss Farrell, who is herself an astonishing and 
unique personality. 


In her day-to-day existence, she is not only Eileen Farrell, she 
is also Mrs. Robert Vincent Reagan, the wife of a New York 
City police officer (recently retired) and the mother of Robby 
Reagan, eleven, and Kathi Reagan, five. The Reagans, including 
housekeeper Astrid and two large boxers, live on Grymes Hill 
in Staten Island. 


WITH CONDUCTOR DONALD VOORHEES OF THE BELL TELEPHONE 


ORCHESTRA 


She has recorded repertoire as varied as Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, 
Italian Grand Opera Arias, Bach, and the sound track of 
Interrupted Melody (MGM's filmed version of the life of sopranc 
Marjorie Lawrence). And of course RCA Victor’s recently re- 
leased Wagner record (Immolation and Liebestod) and Columbia 
Records’ Medea. Shenowrecordsexclusively for Columbia Records. 


She refused all opera offers “until I was ready. I’m never ina 
hurry. I don’t rush things unless I’m positive.” When she did 
make her debut in a role on an opera stage, in 1956, it was not as 
a neophyte but as (to quote Winthrop Sargeant in The New 
Yorker) ‘‘a super soprano.”’ Certainly opera has been ready for— 
some even say in need of — Miss Farrell. Her 1958 opera schedule 
included San Francisco’s Medea and Trovatore, and Trovatore for 
the Lyric of Chicago. She will return to Chicago again this fall, 
and will add Ariadne auf Naxos to her San Francisco repertoire. 
But before that, she will be featured on the March 4th NBC 
network telecast of Bell Telephone’s new “‘Adventures in Music” 


February, 1959 





WITH CONDUCTOR ARNOLD U. GAMSON OF THE AMERICAN OPERA 


SOCIETY, FOR WHICH SHE FIRST SANG “MEDEA”. 


She is full of fun and stories. She loves to hear people laugh, 
and she dreads spending time with anybody—musical or non- 
musical—who can’t take a joke. 


Musicians love working with her, because there is no affecta- 
tion to her at all. Miss Farrell is always an artist and a lady— 
but never a grande dame. She can sing almost anything a con- 
ductor wants to conduct when she makes a concert appearance 
with orchestra; no matter what it is, she’s almost sure to have 
sung it before. Her solo recitals are as varied in content as can be 
achieved within two hours. 





series. This spring she will be heard at the Casals Festival in 
Puerto Rico, then will return to Europe where she will sing, 
among other places, in Spoleto at Menotti’s Festival of Two 
Worlds, and at La Scala. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA 
MASTERWORKS 
RECORDS 

RCA Victor, Angel 

and MGM Records 


EILEEN FARRELL 
/MEDEA 
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"ANDA'S PERFORMANCE MAY LONG STAND AS A MODEL FOR OTHER PIANISTS. 
FEW WILL EVER SUCCEED IN APPROACHING IT." 


Washington D. C. Post 


1955-56—SOLD-OUT! 
1956-57—SOLD-OUT! 
1957-58—SOLD-OUT! 


1959-60—FALL ONLY 


NOW BOOKING 
RECITALS — ORCHESTRA 


Geza 


ANIA 


BRAHMS CONCERTO IN PARIS PIANIST 





"Géza Anda possesses a transcendent technique of horowitzian 
character as there are but few of such sheer beauty, such ethereal 
quality, at the present time. Yet this is but a means to an end to him 
in his consecration to a thorough and genuine musical culture, 
which bears the mark of a spiritual maturity of interpretation quite 
exceptional among the younger generation. Géza Anda proves to be among the greatest pianists of our time." 
Claude Rostand, “Le Monde" Paris, April 4, 1958 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


STEINWAY PIANO 
ANGEL RECORDS 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PERSONAL DIRECTION: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
BALDWIN PIANO Angel, Columbia and Decca Records 


February, 1959 





A VALENTINE for CONCERT-GOERS 
“An Evening of Romantic Music” 


Featuring the Songs of Francesco Paolo Tosti and the music of Frederic Chopin. 
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Following his annual New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall on October 22, 1958, 


JORGE BOLET 


received overwhelming acclaim from a 
unanimous press, The greatness of Bolet's 
pianistic artistry is perhaps best de- 
fined by this excerpt from the New York 
Times review by Harold C. Schonberg: 
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. . .. transcendental 
order of pure pianism.. . 


xciting, brilliant... . 





a technical expertise 
that is seldom heard these days - and, if one wants 
to be accurate, seldom has ever been heard” 


@ annuar tours in Europe—sanuary AND FEBRUARY 1959 


in America- MARCH THRU MAY 1959 


Exclusive Management for Europe Exclusive Management for the Far East COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Nederlandsche Concertdirectie J. BEEK G. STROK, 119 West 57th St. Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
Koninginnegracht 82, The Hague New York 19, N. ¥ 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

RCA Victor Recordings 


Baldwin Piano 


Motion Pictures—Millions of music lovers around the world will thrill to the pianistic art of Bolet who is engaged to record the 
music for the sound-track of COLUMBIA PICTURES’ forthcoming film production ‘“‘THE FRANZ LISZT STORY” to be produced by 
William Goetz and directed by Charlies Vidor. 
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ae | 


Nadine 


Conner 


Mimi is as highly prized by 

opera goers as a diamond from 
Tiffany’s and it’s every bit as cherishable. 
But the most beautiful jewel is 

a cold object whereas Miss Conner’s 
portrayal glows with all the 

warmth of a woman in love.” 


The Cincinnati Post and Times Star. 
July 28, 1958 





PHOTO 
BENDER, N.Y 


Metropolitan Opera 
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, re : ae ° , 
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~ 


‘ Association 
America’s’ : 
Favorite : COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 

4 Persona! Direction: Kurt Weinhold 
Soprano : 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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qloria 
LAV 


soprano 
", . . sang with enormous natural dignity . . . her voice glowed with the colors of dark opal.” 
Jay Harrison, N.Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 19, 1958 
Me ‘ disclosed a great talent for lyric expression . . . a voice that Miss Davy, in addition to many concerts throughout 
shines in all registers. But above all, she has a heart and is not Europe and South America, is a leading member 
afraid to pour it into music." of the Metropolitan Opera Association and sings 
Paul Henry Lang, N.Y. Herald Tribune, Jan, 20, 1959 with several major Italian Opera Companies. 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd ° 113 West 57th St., New York 19, New York 
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“ONE OF THE FINEST YOUNG PIANISTS IN THE WORLD" —Toronto Globe & Mail (3/18/58) 


"... REMARKABLE ABILITY ... A SYMPATHETIC AND SKILLFUL INTERPRETER ... 


reaffirmed the good impression made at previous hearings in this city." 
—Briggs, New York Times, (10/9/58) 


“An extraordinary display of keyboard artistry . . . a revelation of power and feeling. 


The music moved with a giant stride and the technique was dazzling . . . remarkable 


perception, flexible rhythm and exquisite but strong texture . . . true artist and virtuoso.” 
Biancolli, New York World-Telegram (10/9/58) 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC, 


Personal Direction: Jupson, O'NEILL AND JUDD 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. STEINWAY PIANO 
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Rudolf 


FIRKUSNY 


INTERNATIONAL SCHEDULE OF RENOWNED PIANIST, 1958-59: 


SUMMER AND EARLY FALL — European Tour of Six Countries including the Festivals of Salzburg (with 
Szell and the Concertgebouw), Lucerne (with Klemperer and the Philharmonia), Holland (with Goldberg 
and the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra), Bergen and Scheveningen. 

FALL AND WINTER — North American tour including 17 appearances as soloist with eleven major orches- 
tras, among them, those of Boston, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal and Baltimore. 

SPRING — Australia—first tour—(31 concerts). 


1959-60 — SUMMER — VANCOUVER FESTIVAL 
OCT. NOV. DEC. — U.S.A. AND CANADA 
SECOND HALF — EUROPE 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS AND CAPITOL RECORDINGS * STEINWAY PIANO 
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ERIC FRIEDMAN 


The 19-year-old violinist Eric Friedman, who made such a sensational recital debut 
in Carnegie Hall three seasons ago, has continued to win glowing pratse in city 
after city across the continent: 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


Mendelssohn Concerto, with the Chautauqua Symphony, Walter Hendl conducting 


Impassioned eloquence such as one seldom hears... approached a Heifetz-like dimension—so painfully 
sweet that it brought a lump to the throat... Expressive in ways not previously experienced . . . This was 
a performance to rememmber.”’ —Chautauqua Daily, July 31, 1958 


IN RECITAL 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


cital memorable for its superb playing and musical insight . . . unassuming dignity and mature 
nt Technique Mr. Friedman has, and to spare, yet one was aware that at all times it 
3 . eee , ?? = 9 

tirely subordinated to his musical will. —Baltimore Evening Sun, Oct. 22, 1958 


rmed the sensational reports ... SUPERB ... A YOUTHFUL WIZARD.” 


—Baltimore News-Post, Oct. 22, 1958 
MORE than a learned skill—the audience did not wish to leave...” 


—Baltimore Sun, Oct. 22, 1958 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 


Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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“An absolutely 
first-rate musician” 
in 


“A fascinating 
recital” 


(Town Hall Recital, Nov. 23, 1958) 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 


“Herman Godes gave a fascinating 
recital . . . he is an absolutely first-rate musician 
and technician. His tone is clear 
and beautiful; his fingers perfection. In 
the most complex, nay forbidding, fugal 
sections of a work like the Hindemith Third 
Sonata, he renders every line with just 
balance, nuance, and glistening polish. In a 
speedy movement, whoever the composer, he 
makes everything bright, suave, and sensitive.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


‘Herman Godes repeated the 
fine impression he made in the past. 

“Mr. Godes’ talents run toward the intro- 
spective and he was at his best in the 
rippling, pulsating sonorities of Ravel’s 
‘Gaspard de la nuit.’ He brought a dreamy, 
sensitive touch to a group of short works by 
Brahms and the Scarlatti Sonata in B minor. 
He demonstrated versatility by playing 
Norman Dello Joio’s perky little 
third piano sonata with verve and elegance. 
And, throughout the evening, his 
muscianship remained on a high level 
of seriousness and integrity.” 





continuing praise on national tours 


“a pianist of real quality.” 
Sacramento, Calif. 


“coupled with his comsummate skill was 
a friendly and pleasing personality.” 
San Benito, Texas 


‘made the music alive and sparkling.” 


Washington, D.C. 


“a true artist, fresh, sparkling and thor- 
oughly authoritative.” 


Keyser, W. Va. 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 





STEINWAY PIANO 


HERMAN GODES 


“a masterful performance ... has the 
power to lift up his audience.” 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


“a depth and sympathy not common to 
modern piano technique.” 
Audubon, N. J. 


“complete mastery of the piano.” 


Midland, Mich. 


“a rare treat of true musicianship.” 
Maryville, Ohio 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” 
IN HIS CAREER OF 
CONTINUING ACCOMPLISHMENT 


eld 
’ 
‘ 7 ’ 
: ‘§ 
é 
~ 
‘ 


FIRST AUSTRALIAN TOUR— 


over 50 engagements, August, 
September, October, November 
1959 


Current Season Highlights: 
OPERA APPEARANCES 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Grand Opera 


New Orleans 
New Orleans Opera 


Montreal 
CBC Television 


San Antonio 
San Antonio Opera Festival 


Fort Worth 
Fort Worth Opera Association 


Hartford 


Connecticut Opera Association 


NOTABLE RECORD OF 
RE-ENGAGEMENTS IN RECITAL 


SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS 


FESTIVALS 
including ninth consecutive season in "All 
Faces West,"" Ogden, Utah, July 1959 
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wt Major Pianist’ 


cant JOhannesen 


HMV AND EMI CAPITOL RECORDINGS STEINWAY PIANO 
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“A “N “S20N3G 


WANE 


“THE BEAUTIFUL YOUNG METROPOLITAN 
OPERA SOPRANO WITH THE GLOWING VOICE." 


CLEVELAND NEWS 


A FEW MORE CONGENIAL OBSERVATIONS 


SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY 


“Miss Krall made an especially fine impression. Her 
voice was even throughout its scale, up to a really 
voluptuous A. In addition she sang with feeling and 
musicianship.” NEW YORK TIMES 


GRAND OPERA 


“Miss Krall, the Metropolitan Opera singer, combined 
Wagner’s music with her liveliness of appearance and 
her certainty as an actress to give the audience a 
magnificent night. It was the biggest ovation given 
any opera star since the opening of the current sea- 
so 


n.” INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE DISPATCH 
FROM BERLIN 


SOLOIST WITH SYMPHONY 


“Heidi Krall’s performance of ‘The Last Four Songs’ 
by Richard Strauss was a revelation. Her voice is 
ideally suited for the songs and she was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed by public and critics. I particularly 
enjoyed her true artistry and great musicianship.” 
FRITZ MAHLER 
Cenductor, Hartford Symphony Orchestra 


ORATORIO 


“Miss Krall’s voice has life and warmth, and is skill- 
fully handled at all times; it is never forced, and the 
top tones are true and reached easily. The soprano’s 
rendition of the ‘Libera Me,’ the last section of the 
mass, was very exciting.” MIAMI HERALD 


RECITAL 


“Not since Miss Grace Moore was here years ago 
has the Ladies Music Club of Oklahoma City had 
such a delightful concert. Miss Krall gave us a com- 
parable afternoon in beautiful music and delightful 
personality.” 
TELEVISION 
“A brightly shining star.” VARIETY 


GRAND OPERA 


“Heidi Krall is the best Musetta in the business.” 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


SOLOIST ON “THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE” APRIL 6 


FOR AVAILABILITIES INQUIRE 
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BERLIN 
“MASTER PIANIST FROM AMERICA” 


“Lettvin combines a brilliant virtuosity 
with spirit and sensitivity. Wonderful, 
how he builds up a work, how he gives 
it color, how he makes the voices 
become plastic and creates transitions! 
He brought even the ‘professional 
listener’ to his feet.” 


—Berliner Morgenpost, Oct. 29, 1958 


“Theodore Lettvin may claim a special 
rank among the American pianists of 
the younger generation. His concert left 
extremely strong artistic impressions.” 


—Berlin Die Welt, Oct. 30, 1958 


LONDON 


“ 


...a@n admirable sense of style, 
polished phrasing and keen rhythmic 
definition. The character of work was 
sharply differentiated, the fingerwork 
was even and perfectly controlled 
while the poetry and intimacy were 
finely realized with inherent musicality. 
He is a pianist of outstanding talent.” 


—London Musical Opinion, Nov. 1958 
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Theodore 


Lettvin 


NEW YORK 
“LETTVIN TRIUMPHS” (Headline) 


“Theodore Lettvin last gave a piano 
recital here in 1956. In the two years 
since then, he has made giant strides. 
His Town Hall recital last night was 
the product of a brilliant young instru- 
mentalist and a sincere musician. It 
was an evening of sheer accomplish- 
ment rather than promise, and _ it 
served to put Mr. Lettvin among the 
front rank of American pianists.” 


—Harold C. Schonberg 
New York Times, Nov. 27, 1958 


PITTSBURGH 


“LETTVIN WIN AUDIENCE IN BRILLIANT 
PERFORMANCE WITH ORCHESTRA” 


(Headline) 


“Lettvin won his audience completely. 

His performance was flawless and his 

musicianship and modesty were some- 
thing to behold.” 

—Henry Ward 

Pittsburgh Press, Dec. 13, 1958 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“In a time when we look ahead a 

decade or two and wonder who the 

oreat pianists on our stages will be and 

if they will be able to play for us the 

monumental music for piano with what 

we now think of as the grand manner, 
it is good to hear Lettvin.” 

—Paul Hume 

Washington Post & Times-Herald 

December 30, 1958 


“There are very few men alive who 
can make music at the piano the way 
Mr. Lettvin did last night at the Phillips 
Gallery. He is a virtuoso of such super- 
lative attainments that the listener is 
never conscious of the difficulties, and 
a musical re-creator of a curious turn 


PIANIST 


of mind who seems to be able to find 
out the secret of every phrase. From 
first to last, this was one of the finest 
piano recitals Washington has had.” 


—Day Thorpe 
Washington Star, Dec, 30, 1958 


AMSTERDAM 


“Lettvin plays the piano so intelligently 
and constructively, with so much fine 
feeling for tone and so much good 
taste that it is a delight to hear and 
one doesn’t want to miss a note.” 


—Amsterdam Het Vrije Volk 
Oct. 20, 1958 


VIENNA 


“Well thought-out Bach and Mozart 
interpretations were heard, in true 
style, and an exceedingly appealing 
rendition of the Schubert Impromptus, 
op. 90. These were performed with 
dynamic delicacy and remarkable 
cultivization of touch.” 


—Vienna Die Presse, Oct. 26, 1958 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT INC. 


Personal Direction: 
SCHANG, DOULENS & WRIGHT 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, WN. Y. 
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AASE NORDMO LOEVBERG 





DPrima Donna 


VIENNA STATE OPERA 
STOCKHOLM OPERA 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 





with orchestra — 


Edinburgh Festival 





London Philharmonia 


TIME Magazine 


December 16, 1957 





Norwegian Nightingale 


“Everybody's another Flagstad when 
I'm being told about her,” grumbled the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s Eugene Or 
mandy. But after listening to record- 




















ings, he hired Norwegian Soprano Aase 





Nordmo-Lévberg, sight unseen. Last 








week Soprano Lévberg, 34, a statuesque 
blonde, appeared in  Philadelphia’s 
Academy of Music for her American 
debut. Despite a deep chest cold, she 


























ang a challenging program of arias 
from Beethoven's Fidelio and Wag- 
nerian selections. Soprano Léovberg 
proved to be a sort of Flagstad in min- 
iature, more lyric than dramatic, with 
1 round, pure and rangy voice. Said 
Conductor Ormandy: “One of the great- 
est singers I’ve heard anywhere.” oo 
















































The Norwegian nightingale was born 
north of the Arctic Circle, and would 
probably never have had a singing ca- 






reer if the Norwegian army’s general 
staff had not been quartered on her 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 







father’s farm during the war. Not know- Personal Direction: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 
ing how to awaken a man of the rank 
of General Otto Ruge, Norway’s com 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





mander in chief, Aase’s mother asked 
her 17-year-old daughter to sit at the 
organ and sing him awake. Ruge was 
so impressed that he urged her to study. 







Since then she has risen to opera star- r 
A? 
dom in Europe. Once, following a per e bagel Records 
formance, Flagstad herself appeared in 
Aiise’s dressing room and announced 





You are mv sSUuUCCEeSSOrT 















MUSICAL AMERICA! 


PHOTO: BOB HENRIQUES 


LOIS MA RSHALL made her grand opera debut with the BOSTON 


OPERA January 29, 1959. Harold Rogers reported in the Christian Science Monitor “placing Lois 
Marshall in the role of Mimi was a master stroke of casting, offering this noted recitalist and 


oratorio singer her operatic debut. She gave us an extraordinary Mimi convincingly 


portrayed and sung with glowing warmth. Her powerful soprano has an inner intensity that 


op 
ay 


responds easily to Mimi's emotional depths. It strikes home in the hearts of her listeners." 


LOIS MARSHALL 


made her debut in the Soviet Union in October 1958. TIME Magazine reported “spectacular Moscow 


triumph ... Lois received a standing ovation reminiscent of Van Cliburn's triumph last April.” 


LOIS MAR® H AL L. position as a singer is summarized by Day Thorpe in 


the Washington, D. C. Star, "A master singer who, while she may have peers in the various 


individual aspects of her art, is matched, in my experience, by no other single singer.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANCELES . MADRID . AMSTERDAM . PARIS . MILAN 7 BUENOS AIRES . JOHANNESBURG . NEW YORK 


ON HER INTERNATIONAL RECITAL TOURS THE CRITICS ALL SAY 


66 99 
Magni icent 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo Soprano Star 
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After a Parsons & Poole concert... DUO-PIANISTS 


AN EDITORIAL... which might be written by an editor in YOUR CITY ! 


“WHAT A CONCERT! The man came on the stage, looking like an executive from the office around the corner, 
and the lady came on the stage looking like a cousin from the city. They sat down at the duo-piano and began 
stroking the keys tenderly, coaxing the tones from the sounding board, and rippling up and down the keys in a 
stern and commanding fashion—and the result was one of the finest concerts ever heard here. All this is about 
the concert given Sunday afternoon by Margaret PARSONS and Clifford POOLE, who provided the second 
number in the Community Concert series, and it was a delightful, gorgeous, glittering, magnificent affair. 
PARSONS & POOLE are great pianists, and they worked together with precision and gusto to give a concert 
which could be exceeded musically only by an orchestra. They played Mozart, Bach, Beethoven and Strauss 
arrangements that were a pure delight, and the visible skill of these artists was no small part of the pleasure 
of the concert. Then they came back from across the Atlantic and played two delightful numbers by the husband 
of the team, “Billy, the Kid,” by Copeland, adding interest to this number by Mr. Poole’s remarks on the com- 
position, and finally “Rhapsody in Blue,” by Gershwin, and three delightful encores. PARSONS and POOLE; 

sounds like a real estate firm, or insurance, or perhaps law, but none of those things—they deal in celestial 


tones. Let’s get ’em back next year, and the year after that and the year after that.” Bryan, Ohio, 1958 


PARSONS & POOLE TOUR WITH THEIR OWN 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
Columbia Artists Management Inc. ° 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Personal Direction: 
Schang, Doulens & Wright 
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Available again in 1959-60 







WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


“Mr. Primrose appears to toss off the solo part 
Berlioz-Harold in Italy) with ease and in doing so he 
plays with a fine romantic dash. The emotional flare 
and the sense of song in Mr. Primrose’s work were 
what counted—and they made a total of excellence.” 
The Boston Globe, March 29, 1958 


“The level of Mr. Primrose’s technical apparatus of 
the bow and the prismatic quality of his tone is well 
known. It was a performance that will live long in 
memory.” 


The Boston Herald, March 29, 1958 


IN RECITAL 


“With utmost musical authority and with a complete 
lack of theatrics, he makes his instrument respond to 
I 
every turn of phrase and musical line.” 


Cleveland News, March 24, 1958 


“To hear William Primrose, one of the world’s fore- 
most violists, was one of the biggest thrills of the season. 
With Primrose the viola has all the tone of beauty and 
flexibility of the violin plus the rich contralto tones of 
the lower fifth. His expressiveness was heart-warming 
and his rhythmic concepts were magnificently defined. 
He played with a refinement of style that was ennobling 
and emotionally free.” 


Herbert Elwell, Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 24 


ON RECORDING 


“Two Beethoven Trios, Opus 9, Nos. | and 3, in all- 
star performances from Heifetz, Primrose and Piati- 
gorsky ss 


1958 





N. Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 7, 1958 


“Primrose Soloist Boston Symphony Recording 
Berlioz ‘Harold in Italy.’ 

“One of the world’s great violists, consequently this 
recording reaches great heights of poetic and musical 
expressiveness.” 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 19, 1958 


“He gives a notable reading with William Primrose 
and his viola accorded the finest recording we have 
heard a viola give. The unique quality instrument is 
understandingly and constantly apparent.” 


Paul Hume, Washington Post and Times Herald 
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WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


“His velvet voiced viola—his superlative artistry.” 






Chrigtian Science Monitor, March 28, 1958 


















































































Tour Now Booking 
U.S.A. & CANADA 
Season 1959-60 


October-November-December 


for 
recitals 


soloist with Symphony Orchestra 
* 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
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“Brought down the house ... won 
an overwhelming ovation.” 


Philadelphia Enquirer, Nov. 8, 1958 


LEONARD 


PENNARIO 


e ACCLAIMED EVERYWHERE ON 
ANOTHER SOLD-OUT CONCERT TOUR! 


e A GREAT HIT WITH PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, BOSTON SYMPHONY and 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC—THIS SEASON! 


e BRILLIANT RECITAL SUCCESSES! 


"An alert insight into the imaginative and poetic 
turns of the composer's fancy . . . an interpreter of 
exceptional powers ... A dramatic exhibition in the 
grand manner . . . Such an exciting performance 
that the audience was aroused to cheers." 


Albert Goldberg, 
Los Angeles Times, Jan. 8, 1959 


PENNARIO BOTH DEEP AND DAZZLING 
(HEADLINE) 


", .. a stomping, shouting success, with an unmistak- 
able demand for encores... he alternated between 
dazzling displays of technical skill, and deeper, 
more trenchant musical communication . . . the ap- 
plause left no doubt that for Pennario this is the win- 


ning combination." 
San Francisco Chronicle, 


Jan. 15, 1959 


1959—INTERNATIONAL TOURS—MARCH thru JUNE 


SOUTH AFRICA—First Tour 


EUROPE—THIRD TOUR 


eA RECORD ACHIEVEMENT! — one of Mr. Pennario's 30-plus albums for Capitol, "Concertos Under the 


Stars" has just passed the 100,000 sales mark. 
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‘HANS ROSBAUD SCORES STRONGLY IN 
U.S. DEBUT”’ cnccaines 


Roger Dettmer, The Chicago American, Jan. 3, 1959 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 6 Performances 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
January 1959 


"Subtle Brilliance Marks Rosbaud's Debut Con- 
cert with Symphony" (Headline) 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 3, 1959 
“Mr. Rosbaud is a revelation . . . an auspicious 
introduction to his talent." 

Roger Dettmer, The Chicago American, Jan. 3, 1959 


Rosbaud Excels with ‘Radical’ Works (Headline) 
Robert C. Marsh, Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 9, 1959 


“Rosbaud (at his Farewell concert) went away 
with success in his pocket... and warmth in 
his heart." 

Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 14, 1959 





HANS ROSBAUD A BUSY CONDUCTOR IN EUROPE 


Chief conductor Chief conductor 
Suedwestfunk-Radio-orchestra, Tonhalle-Orchestre, 
Baden-Baden (Germany) Zurich (Switzerland) 


GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Since 1949 Since 1948 at the “Festival 
the Festival for contemporary de Musique Internationale,” 
Musik, Donaueschingen Aix-en-Provence (France) 


(every year in October) 
At the Holland Festival (June 1959) 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra * Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam 
Orchestra de la Societe des Concerts (Paris) %* Concerts in Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, England, Scandinavia * Turkey, South Africa, Argentine. 


RECORDINGS 
Deutsche Grammophon 
(available in U. S. on 


Decca Gold Label) 
HONORS Vox 
Recipient of the Schoenberg Meda! London 
Prize of the Critic, Buenos Aires Angel 
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Brussels World's Fair—Recital 
American Pavilion, October 1958 


“AMONG THE GREATEST INTERNATIONAL CELLISTS” —La Derniere Heure 
“WE CAN ONLY SPEAK OF PERFECTION” —Het Laatste Nieuw 


“ROSE’S RECITAL WAS NOT ONLY EQUAL TO ALL THE GREAT RECITALS SO 
FAR HEARD IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE, IT WAS THE HIGHPOINT OF THE 
MUSICAL EVENTS ORGANIZED THERE” —Gazet van Antwerpen 


With the London Symphony 
Josef Krips conducting, September 1958 


“SUPERLATIVE PERFORMANCE. | DO NOT REMEMBER A PLAYING OF THIS 
BEAUTIFUL WORK SO BRILLIANT IN STYLE AND TEMPERAMENT, SO REVEAL- 
ING OF THE MUSIC’S SPLENDOURS” —London Daily Mail 


“A MEMORABLE PERFORMANCE FOR WHICH ONE FEELS GRATEFUL — 
INSPIRED — EFFORTLESS PHRASING AND SUBTLE DYNAMICS POURED 
FORTH” —The Times 


With the Residentie Orchestra, Scheveningen 
Charles Munch conducting, August 1958 


“EXCELLENT CELLIST, A GREAT MUSICIAN AND INSTRUMENTALIST” 


—Nieuwe Rotterdamshe Courant 


“ROSE IS A MASTER” —Haagsche Courant 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS 





LEONARD 


ith): 


With the New York Philharmonic 
Leonard Bernstein conducting, January 1959 


“MR ROSE’S PERFORMANCE PROCLAIMED HIM AS A 
CELLIST OF THE FIRST ORDER” 


—Taubman, The New York Times 


“BRILLIANT AMERICAN CELLIST” 
—Sargeant, The New Yorker 
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113 West 57th Street 


February, 1959 
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PRAISE FOR GREAT ART 


FROM A WORLD RENOWNED PRESS 


CHARLES ROSEN 


currently on 


third 


EUROPEAN 
TOUR 





TI M E Magazine 


“His performance .. . swept along like 
a fresh breeze . . . slamming doors on 
heavy handed traditions . . . the pianist 


surprised even hardened music lovers; when 
it was over the audience demanded four 
encores.” 





NEW «<q, YORK 


Herald Tribune 


“HE WILL BE THE PIANIST OF OUR 
DREAMS. HIS GIFT AND MASTERY ARE 
THAT GOOD.” 


The Saturday Review 


“His decisive musicianship, his fine lyric 
feeling, his full technique are apparent 

. . he has the attributes that make for 
fine artistry. Perhaps the most valuable of 
them is a knack of not sounding like ‘just 
another pianist’.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


(Boston) 


“Mr. Rosen is the most spectacular key- 
board technician this reviewer has ever 
heard.” 


AMERICAN 
TOUR 


OCT.-APRIL 
1959-60 
NOW BOOKING 


Siiddeutsche Zeitung (munich 


“For Charles Rosen, a pupil of Rosenthal, 
and thus a pianistic grandson of Liszt, a 
far-reaching pianistic future opens up, and 
judging by his wonderful performance, 


. Rosen seems worthy of his pianistic an- 
cestors.”’ 
EPIC 
RECORDS 
; The Daily Telegraph tondon) 
— Borne Sow 
STEINWAY “Exceptional pianist. Fine finger-work, a 
great variety of touch and a quick musical 
PIANO intelligence were combined in performances 


that were beautifully clear ‘demonstra- 
tions’ as well as artistic interpretations.” 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 


MANAGEMENT INC. DIEGPWELT (Hamburg) 

“OUTSTANDING PIANIST FROM THE 
U.S.A. Once again an indisputable suc- 
cess.” 


Personal Direction: 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y 
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reoruary, | 757 


AT CARNEGIE HALL - OCTOBER 10, 1958 


ELEANOR STEBER 


IN HER BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR CONCERT 
THE MOST EXCITING— MOST DEMANDING— 
PRIMA DONNA PROGRAM OF MANY SEASONS 


“Vecliferous braves greeted Eleanor Steber when she first stepped 
out on the stage of Carnegie Hall...the same overwhelming 
approval was shouted for each item of the wide-ranging program.” 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Group | was formed of three Mozart selections closely 
allied with the prima donna’s career: 
Alleluja (recorded by Eleanor Steber with Bruno Walter 
for Columbia Masterworks Records) 
Zeffiretti, Lusinghieri, aria from "idomeneo" (sung by 
Eleanor Steber at the Foothills of the Acropolis, Athens) 
Martern Aller Arten, from the "Abduction from the 
Seraglio”’ (Eleanor Steber is the only diva to sing this 
fiendishly difficult role at the Metropolitan Opera) 

“The great bravura aria, Martern Aller Arten, which few sopranos 
dare attempt - Miss Steber sang it in its long, uncut version. Just to 
sing the notes, with their spectacular jamps and runs, is impressive.” 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 


croup 1 “Nuits d’ete’”’ — Song - cycle by Berlioz 
(recorded by Miss Steber and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
for Columbia Records ) 


“Her voice had a memorable clarity with a timbre combining 





brightness with warmth ...effortiess tone production, musicianship 


ee 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


croup wm Aria: Qui la voce, from Bellini’s “1 Puritani”’ 
(This opera is seldom performed due to the difficulty 
of finding a stellar soprano who can cope with its 
Prima donna of the Metropolitan terrifying vocal demands) 


The soprano’s voice scored with sensuous beauty, case and brilliance ~ 


Opera, guest artist at European NEw YORK Post 


ee ee a ee NEW YORK JOURNAL - AMERICAN 

festivals from Edinburgh to Bayreuth, 
favorite on TV's Voice of Firestone, Ce ae ee Ce de i ee ig mo lg 

“Die Frau ohne Schatten’’-NEW YORK PREMIERE! 

“SPECTACULAR RECEPTION” NEW YORK WORLD - TELEGRAM and SUN 


world traveller for ANTA. Her accom- 


° . . ~Treas ble singt - limited to ¥ leular ty of ale” 
plishments have provided Miss Steber _ |) a ar a el 
croup v Knoxville Summer of 1915 


with the experience in her art which 
Commissioned by Miss Steber ten years ago from 


on the concert platform means a Samuel Barber to text by James Agee (both composer 
and poet have since won the Pulitzer Prize) and 
recital of the highest quality excite- introduced by Miss Steber and Serge Koussevitzky 
' 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ment and appeal. One of the most interesting parts of the program showed how far the 


soprane’s style ventures outside the conventional.” 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


croup vi Aria - Ernani, involami, from Verdi's “Ernani”’ 
COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDS (The aria with which Eleanor Steber won the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air and thus 
launched her on her brilliant career.) 


“One of the most beautifal veices of our time” 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
ENCORES!! 


Miss Steber responded to the ovation at the evening's conclusion 
with several encores including the arias Depulis le jour from -Louise’. 
Vissi d° Arte from +«Tesca’, Ua bel di from -Madama Butterfly.” 

NEW YORK POST 


“She was a regal figure, with a crown of golden biond hair set 
off by a glowing deep - blue velvet gown and the graciousness 
and poise of a practiced prima donna.” THE NEW YORK Times 
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Russell STANG KR 


What a joy to hear a young artist of exuberant gifts, fine sensitivity 
nd drive, which suggests he stands on the verge of an impressive career. 
There were a rhythmic vitality, a sensitivity of phrasing, an intensity of 
feeling in their performance that can be achieved only through a unifying 
pirit. The spirit was Mr. Stanger .. . It was a distinguished concert all 


nq 


WOU 


E.D., New York Times, Nov. 17, 1958 


One of the most delightful concerts of the season to date was given 
; the Boston Little Orchest ducted by Russell St Th 
Dy the ron Little Orchestra conducte y Kusse anger... iney 
played with scrupulous musicianship and compelling intensity, and Mr. 
Stanger revealed himself as a young conductor with special gifts in mak- 
ing music come alive. 
Miles Kastendieck, Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 29, 1958 


Mr. Stanger had the advantage of having expert symphonic musicians 

Se iceman, to ebiitnn to tte Benen tts Geto. inder his direction but he did not merely coast along with them. His 

has conducted with great acclaim the following nducting was expert, communicative and unexaggerated. There was 

orchestras pirit and sonority, along with fine shades of volume and musical coloring; 
the instrumental tone was constantly rewarding.’ 

F.D.P., New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 17, 1958. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Societe des Concerts du 
Boston Symphony (Pops Conservatoire (Paris 
Portland (Ore.) Symphony Buffalo Philharmonic 
NBC Standard Hour CBC loronto 


ten Genes a COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Stanger Chamber Orchestra Creative Arts Festival Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd © 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Soloist with orchestra: 


UGUSTA 


from 


TO ANESVILLE 


edwin SLETIC 


BARITONE ACCLAIMED BORDER TO BORDER—COAST TO COAST 


The Evening Star, Washington (April 16, 1957) 

“One of the biggest factors in the success of the St. 
Matthew Passion was Steffe’s moving rendition of the role 
of Christ. ... A singer of great power.” 


Globe-Times, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“The outstanding masculine voice was that of Edwin 
Steffe who sang the words of Jesus (in St. Matthew Passion). 
He was startlingly fine—resonant and reverend, fulfilling one 
of the most difficult tasks in all oratorio with complete con- 
fidence and modesty.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
“An excellent baritone voice, used with authority and 


effectiveness.” 


“A SINGERS TREAT” 


Beacon-Herald, Stratford, Ontario (Oct. 9, 1958) 

“Making his second appearance in Stratford, Steffe and 
his audience appeared equally to be enjoying themselves. 
One of Steffe’s greatest attractions is his obvious love of 
singing and his willingness to share that love of music with 
his audience.” 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 


“One of the finest and most versatile singing actors evet 
to play the St. Louis Municipal Opera.” 


New York Herald Tribune 

“The best singing was Mr. Steffe’s . . . a voice of ample 
volume and consistently appealing quality notable 
musicianship as well as unusually good natural vocal en- 
dowment.” 


Editorial from the Elmira Sunday Telegram, Dec. 7, 1958. 
“Edwin Steffe will be remembered by those fortunate enough to hear 
him as a relaxed man with an excellent baritone voice and a love for 


sharing it. 


“Many a homely and uncomplicated selection found a place on his Elmira 
program and the obvious joy he took in singing them was appreciated by 
the people who ventured out on an unpleasant night to hear him. 

“If he ever comes back to Elmira—and there are many who hope he 
does—he can be assured of a much larger audience, whatever the weather.” 


CONCERT ¢© OPERA ¢ ORATORIO 


Philadelphia ¢ Toronto * Houston ¢ Oklahoma State ¢ National Symphony, Washington, D. C. ¢ Harrisburg ¢ 


Des Moines @ Radio and TV 
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YLVIA 


TAHLMAN 


LEADING SOPRANO 


FRANCISCO OPERA e LYRIC OPERA OF CHICAGO 
FRANKFURT STATE OPERA e VIENNA STATE OPERA 
BRUSSELS THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAITI 

OVENCE FESTIVAL ® NEW YORK CITY OPERA 


GLYNDEBOU RNI debut May 1959 


As Glauce in Cherubini’s Medea 


. light, sparkling, tender, delicate, and superbly musical 
realization of the character.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, SEPT. 13, ’58 


1 Stahlman as his afhianced bride was lovely enough to 
pt any Jason to forsake any Medea, and her delivery .. . 
mpid and caressing in tone. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, Nov. 8, ’58 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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tomas BROCK MAN 


PIANIST 


Vr. Brockman, who studied at the Curtis Institute of Music, with 
Olga Samaroff at the Juilliard School and in Europe with Robert 
Casadesus, Edwin Fischer and Nadia Boulanger, has played through- 
out Austria, England, Germany, Holland, Italy, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland. His North American tours have included repeat engage- 
ments with the Philadelphia Orchestra and the symphonies of Pitts- 


burgh, Detroit, Baltimore, Atlanta and Washington, among others. 


1954: “Rarely is a youthful pianist encountered 
nowadays blessed with the sensitivity, the innate 
musicality and the ability to absorb the attention 
that was made known by Thomas Brockman in his 
third New York recital..—The New York Times 


1957: “The most striking technical achievement 
combined with intellectual awareness of the first 
order ... Reached a plateau of communicativeness 
from which he never descended.” 

—New York Herald Tribune 


1959: “IN SHORT, BROCKMAN, NOW A MA- 
TURE ARTIST OF IMPOSING STATURE, NOT 
ONLY PLAYS THE PIANO AS ONE BORN TO 
IT, BUT AS IF HE HAD EARNED HIS GLORY.” 

—New York Post 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Bruno of Hollywood, N. Y. 
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Frances 
ARCHER 
and 
Beverly 


GILE 


, 
am 
Fad 


International Songs 


and Ballads 


At National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 


“One of the finest folk music attractions to come 


down the pike in years . . . they are really singers. 
Frances Archer possesses a soprano of exceptional 
clarity and soft texture, brilliance when she needs 
it and a smooth coloratura. Her partner Beverly 
Gile has a rich, warm full-bodied contralto .. . 
lt was a refreshing and delightful evening of song.” 

Washington Post and Times Herald 


December 8, 1958 
Another Sold-Out Tour 


70 engagements 
* 
DISNEYLAND RECORDS 
COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC, 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥ 


a 
“Only one word «6 
can describe 
Joerg Demus’ 
playing... 
HEAVENLY.”’ 


CINCINNATI TIMES STAR 


A 


Oth UEMUS 


VIENNESE PIANIST 


mt ~ Toh in ee Me Ala el et-te) 
and a Poet.’”’ 
Alan int. 4 anhels Le 


Westminister Records Decca Gold Label Records 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
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THEODOR UP P MAN 


February, 1959 


BARITONE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


OPERA—"MAGIC FLUTE" 


"Theodor Uppman's Papagano may rate 
almost as a ‘CLASSIC’ performance.” 


New York Journal American 


RECITAL 


“Uppman is a singer of superb artistry, whose 
voice has opulence and an exquisite strength and 
volume. His pitch and diction were flawless.” 

The El Paso Times 





TELEVISION—"LA PERICHOLE” 


"Theodor Uppman was perfect in every 
department as Paquillo — 
personality, looks, acting, and singing." 





Cincinnati Times Star 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS 
MANAGEMENT INC. 
PERSONAL DIRECTION: 


ANDRE MERTENS 


113 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 



















ALBERT DACOSTA = 


Association 


Outstanding Recognition Since Debut Three Seasons Ago 


OPERA 





At the Metropolitan Mr. Da Costa has been heard in the lead- 
ing roles in the following operas: “Tristan und Isolde,” “Die 
Meistersinger,” “Lohengrin,” “Parsifal,” “Pagliacci,” “Otello, 


“Il Trovatore.” “Carmen.” “Die Walkuere” and others. 















WITH SYMPHONY 


Among his recent engagements as soloist with Symphony 
Orchestra were appearances with the Cincinatti, Buffalo, Den- 





ver, Portland and Seattle symphonies. 


A NEW RECITAL STAR 





INC. 





COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, 
Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, New York 





PIANIST 


“One doesn't need a crystal ball to predict 
that young pianist Richard Cass is headed 
for a great future.” 















Duluth Minnesota Herald 
October 29, 1958 
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VRONSKY BABIN 


Internationally Acclaimed Season After Season 


TWO PIANOS ¢ ONE PIANO - FOUR HANDS ¢ TWO PIANOS WITH ORCHESTRA 


AS SOLOISTS WITH THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, SZELL CONDUCTING: 


“Vronsky and Babin are without doubt the best of all the duo-pianists. No other team can 
approach them in aristocracy of style, in the perfect synchronization they achieve and in the 
pearly beauty of their rococo embellishments.” 


Max de Schauensee, 


Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin, June 18, 1958 


HMYV, Capitol-EMI, Decca Records 


Steinway Pianos 
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Carol Smith 


CONTRALTO 


“Carol Smith's voice . . . was projected most musically. Resonance 
and warmth were in evidence in everything she sang..." 
(in “Messiah” —with Pittsburgh Symphony Orch.) 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
December 10, 1958 


"Miss Smith, is big, interestingly colored contralto is reminiscent 
of the late Kathleen Ferrier." 

Louisville Times 

January 15, 1959 


"Carol Smith, alto, endowed with luscious voice and well schooled 
Bach singing, was extremely effective, her two contributions . . . were 
among the most dramatic of the evening.” 


Indianapolis Times, January 18, 1959 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. «¢ Personal Direction: KURT WEINHOLD ¢ 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





The TELTSCHIKS 


“Alfred and Herbert Telt- 
schik ... excel in the sheer ex- 
citement of the sound they 


bring from the pianos.” 


San Antonio News 


DUO PIANISTS 
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DOROTHY 


i a 


In Opera 


“Her arias were show stoppers . . . has borrowed 
tones from the angels. Exquisite singing!” 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July, 1958 


In Recital 


“An artist, a musician, a skilled program builder.” 
Wilmington, Del., Feb., 1958 


With Orchestra 


“Here is artistry, musicianship, personality and 
beauty all rolled into one.” 


Jacksonville, Fla., Oct., 1958 7.5 J50@) Gn 2G @) 10). 
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teee COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. Presents tetsshticiciiicicoiiidcioiooittoctttttk 


FOUR ATTRACTIVE NEWCOMERS TO THE AMERICAN CONCERT PLATFORM 





. FLORENCE KOPLEFF 
Goncor AMERICAN CONTRALTO 
- Soloist: New York Philharmonic, 
WS CaEae Venn Serna Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 


Leading Soprano, LaScala, Milan, San Francisco and Louis Symphonies: Little Orches- 
Philadelphia Operas tra Society et al. 











= Eden & Tamir 
Lili KRAUS the electric new Israeli duo-pianists 


INTERCONTINENTAL PIANIST CELEBRITY 


Steinway Piano Steinway Pianos 
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“Performances of 
this order are rare 


at any time, 


bd 


espectally among singers. , 


Howard Taubman, New York Times. 


‘He possesses everything 


a great vocal artist 


must have.’’ 


Vienna Die Presse. 


‘His singing 
is a miracle.”’ 


Washington Star. 


The Distinguished Baritone 


WARFIELD 


Otto Herz at the piano 


NBC 
Television 
March 23, 1959 
HALL of FAME COLUMBIA 
9:30 to 11:00 P.M. MASTERWORKS 
E.S.T. RECORDS 


STARRING 
William Warfield as De Lawd 


in “Green Pastures” COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
Concert Direction: ANDRE MERTENS 


Personal Manager: LARNEY GOODKIND 
30 EAST 60th STREET, 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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William M. Judd 


Director, Vice President 


Gerald Devlin 


Director, Vice President 


Edgar Kneedler 


Eastern Sales 


J. Warren Tapscott 


Community 


Ronald A. Wilford 
Gen. Mer. Bway. Theatre 


{iliance 





Leverett Wright 


Director, Vice President 


Richard Yarnall 


Director, Vice President 


Schuyler G. Chapin 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Ruth Harvey 


Community 


Charles K. Jones 


Subscription Mgr. Bway. Theatre 


{lliance 


Columbia’s Great Young Staff of Skilled Associates 
Assures Continuity of Energetic Service 


Humphrey Doulens 


Director, Vice President 


Nelly Walter 


Andre Mertens 


Cleone Pottenger 
Asst. Mgr. Pacific Coast Office 


Miriam Barker 


Community 


£ 


Michael Ries 


Southern Sales 


Herbert O. Fox 


Director, Vice President 


Thomas Thompson 
Kurt Weinhold 


F. C. Schang 3rd 
Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Harry Beall 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Sherman Pitiuck 
Western Sales 
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PROBLEMS OF STAGING 


(Continued from page 6) 

choice of “Rodelinda” as the first 
revival Opera not only by what he 
believed to be a dramatically and 
theatrically effective plot, but also 
by the lofty ethos of the drama, 
which would be as impressive today 
as at any time in the past. After 
witnessing a number of perform- 
ances, Oscar Thompson touches 
this crucial point in his statement: 
“The old notion born of library 
perusal, that the plots of the 
Handel operas defy understand- 
ing evaporates with stage perform- 
ance. 


Need for Modern Adaptation 


Granting that a number of these 
plots would still interest and appeal 
to a modern audience, the need 
for adaptation is inevitable. In order 
to remedy the lack of sufficient 
motion, action or the unfolding of 
a psychological drama, revival di- 
rectors resorted to various means. 
Hagen rewrote the recitatives en- 
tirely and rearranged the music. 
He was, however, severely criticized 
for infusing some of the elements 
of Wagnerian and modern psycho- 
logical drama into these plots in 
rewriting the texts of “Caesar”, 
“Rodelinda”, and “Xerxes”. Such 
basic changes in motivation, so 
opposed to Handelian and baroque 
ideals, distort the plots. 

In Handel, the naive and the 
strong, the calm and the vigorous 
are so well complemented and con- 
trasted, universal passions so di- 
rectly expressed, that such shifts 
destroy clarity as well as the ex- 
traordinarily well-balanced relation- 
ships. According to Rudolph Steg- 
lich, the deepest effects on audi- 
ences were produced by those per- 
formances that did not attempt to 
modernize Handel. 


Problems of Secco Recitative 


Most of the trouble in recent 
rearrangements centered around the 
problem of dealing with Handel's 
secco recitative. Two major con- 
siderations are involved: reduction 
of the recitative, and translation of 
the text. To fit the inflections of one 
language to the melodic line con- 
ceived for another is not a simple 
task. To 20th-century audiences 
accustomed only to brief stretches 
of secco recitative in the works of 
Mozart, for instance, the lengthy 
pages of it in a Baroque opera seem 
intolerable. By and large, however, 
action in these librettos is equal to 
the action in the current opera 
repertory. 

Provided the fundamentals of the 
story and the action remain true to 
the original and the strongly char- 
acteristic sections of the music re- 
main, changes and abridgements 
can be made. This is important, be- 
cause there are phrases extending 
over the dialogue of several per- 
sons, harmonic progressions asso- 
ciated with inflections and moods 
of the text which, stylistically, be- 
long to Handel’s secco recitative. 
Beside these musical qualities, the 
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minor violations in the detail of the 
text remain subordinate and in- 
consequential. 

When cuts are made, Handel's 
principles of harmonic progression 
should be preserved. For sudden 
changes we expect mediant progres- 
sions as a rule, rather than domi- 
nant or subdominant relations. 
Chords, a step apart, are usually 
associated with interrogations. Clear 
diatonic movement, chordal mo- 
tives, short phrases with intervening 
rests—all these must be retained in 
passages of rapid action; while 
sustained chords for less active 
passages, of reflection and contem- 
plation, and disjunct or chromatic 
bass for emotional agitation should 
be preserved. 


Possible Solutions 


An approach of this kind to the 
problem of the secco recitative is 
illustrated by Anton Rudolph’s ar- 
rangement of “Tamerlano” for the 
Karlsruhe performance (1924). He 
discarded a large part of the secco 
recitative and patched segments of 
the dramatic points together into a 
concentrated, theatrically effective 
shape, achieving strong dramatic 
appeal. A similar attempt to abridge 
the recitative was made by Franz 
Nothold in “Ezio”. While he re- 
tained the harmonic colors, the 
melodic line was set completely 
anew in order to fit it properly to 
German words. Even though the 
recitative was entirely discarded, 
some effort was made to retain 
Handel’s harmonic devices and 
stylistic features. 

Handel and his librettists applied 
certain principles to existing dra- 
matic texts; they reduced the narra- 
tive, concentrated the content, 
eliminated comic episodes, secon- 
dary factors and subsidiary char- 
acters. Any reduction in recitative 
must be undertaken in the same 
spirit as Handel himself manifested, 
as may be observed, for instance, 
in his own revision of “Rinaldo” 
and “Radamisto”. Such an ap- 
proach insures the retention of 
stylistic qualities inherent in these 
works. The conclusion is inevitable 
that satisfactory practical arrange- 


ments of Handel's secco recitative 
can be made. 

The da capo aria, an inseparable 
feature of the classical and an es- 
sential constituent of the Baroque 
opera, presents another problem for 
revival performances. Objections to 
the da capo in the 18th century 
came from the rationalistic point of 
view as a form inconsistent or in- 
compatible with the progress of 
dramatic action. The 20th century 
regards it more from the standpoint 
of length and repetition. 

In the Baroque opera a great 
many more lyrical points stop the 
action in order to make room for 
singing arias. To present-day audi- 
ences, accustomed to about half a 
dozen arias in one opera, 10 or 15 
da capo arias in one evening seem 
interminable. Three possible courses 
of action exist: to eliminate some of 
the arias, to curtail sections, or to 
omit either the B or the repeat sec- 
tion of a da capo aria. 


Pro and Con Omissions 


In arias where the second section 
is a development of the first, mus- 
ically and emotionally, it might be 
entirely satisfactory to omit it, 
without violence to esthetic pro- 
priety, but one should ascertain 
that the musical quality of the first 
section is complete in itself and 
suffices to present the mood in its 
entirety. However, in arias in which 
the second section provides a strong 
contrast, in music and in sentiment, 
great care should be exercised be- 
fore omission. 

As the lesser of the two evils, 
Herman Roth preferred to omit the 
second section of some of the da 
capo arias, thus maintaining the 
unity of the plan as a whole, rather 
than exclude a considerable num- 
ber of arias in their entirety, as 
Hagen had done. But whenever the 
da capo aria served a special pur- 
pose in the total structure, it was 
retained. 

The omission of the da capo 
that is, the return of the A section 

is serious. It was customary for 
the singer to introduce extempore 
ornamentation in the course of the 
repeat. This omission would com- 
pletely destroy Handelian style. 
When he thought the situation ap- 
propriate, Handel composed cava- 


Final scene of the second act of Handel's “Hercules”, as staged at La 
Scala in Milan, during the current season 


Erio Piccagliani 


tinas, ariosos, or arias in one or two 
sections only. He would have, prob- 
ably, composed a greater number 
of this type, but the da capo was 
fashionable and afforded the singer 
opportunity to display his or her 
artistry and vocal excellence. More 
important, however, is the factor 
that decoration is so essential a 
quality of the Baroque style. 


Dent Offers Suggestions 


That great scholar of opera, the 
late Edward J. Dent, offered some 
of the best suggestions on the prob- 
lems in reviving Baroque operas 
With regard to the da capo aria he 
points out that the two sections with 
a ritornello ending may be accept- 
able for Bach, but not for Handel. 
With Handel the singer must end 
the aria, with a cadenza, and not 
the instruments. He points out that 
in Handel the elimination of the 
da capo occurs only for violent 
dramatic effect. “To condemn Han- 
del for being conventional is sheer 
nonsense . experience shows us 
all that a reasonably educated audi- 
ence can enjoy music of any period 
from about 1500 onwards, regard- 
less of conventions, provided that 
the music is intrinsically convincing. 

It is only tedious when it is 
adly written and devoid of real 
feeling and beauty. If a piece of 
music can grip the attention, an 
audience will always tolerate both 
its convention (which it probably 
does not notice, and indeed subcon- 
sciously enjoys) and the holding 
up of the stage action. . What 
songs could be more conventional 
than those of Mozart’s and Verdi's 
operas?” 

Handel himself omitted the sec- 
ond section in the revision of “Ah! 
Crudel!” in “Rinaldo” and “Che 
veggio” in “Floridante”. In several 
instances in his revision he omitted 
the da capo section—perhaps be- 
cause of inferior singers—inasmuch 
as one of the functions of the re- 
turn was to furnish the singer with 
the opportunity to introduce ex- 
tempore ornamentation. Handel 
himself wrote out the return of the 
first section in an abridged or 
slightly varied form in “Luci care” 
in “Admeto” and “Dolce riposo” 
in “Teseo”. Also, Handel frequently 
dropped out subordinate characters, 
together with their arias, such as 
Nireno in “Julius Caesar”. 

These principles of selection and 
elimination could be followed in 
preparing these operas for modern 
production. 


Vocal Questions 


The problem of special singers 
and artificial voices has been em- 
phasized entirely out of proportion 
to its importance. Some writers 
claim that these operas can never 
be revived because of the impossi- 
bility of finding singers required to 
perform them. Undue stress is laid 
on the importance of the castrato 
voice and the impossibility of re- 
placing it 

Handel had hardly more than one 
castrato role in each opera. The 
basses and women’s voices out- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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Luben 


Vichey, President and Gen- 
eral 


Manager of National Artists 
Corporation, begins his fourth season 
as owner and director of the world’s 
largest solely owned concert manage 
ment, which features an artist roster 
of over 8V solo artists, 23 groups total 
ing over 375 individuals, and 65 spe- 
cialists in the lecture field. Of this to 
tai, 15 artists are new to the roster of 
concert performers, and eight brilliant 
group attractions from America and 
Europe and 18 lecturers are being 
offered for the first-time during the 
1959-60 season 

At the conclusion, of his third sea- 
son, Mr. Vichey has proved the sound- 
ness of his plans of expansion both 
inside the organization and outside it 
He has been able to offer each artist, 
manager, and audience a more highly 
specialized and personal service, re- 
sulting in greatly increased bookings 
for NAC artists 

In the late spring of 1958, offices 
for National Artists Corporation and 
Civic Concert Service Inc., were 
moved to new, spacious and more ef 
ficient quarters on the 17th floor of 
7il Fifth Ave 

Officers and department heads of 
National Artists include Marianne 
Semon, Vice-President, Assistant to 
the President, and in charge of the 
Opera and Foreign Divisions; Thomas 


M. Reilly, Vice-President and Trea- 
surer; Gerard Semon, Vice-President 
and in charge of the Concert and 


Conductors Division; Jesse S. Rich- 


man, Legal Counsel; Phil Tippin, head 
of the Lecture Division; Robert 
Gewald, Radio and Television: Rich 
ard O'Harra, Programs and New 
York Recitals; Martha M. Smith. 
Publicity and Promotion; Ben New 
man, Transportation; and Sam Juli 
ano, Routing 

Sales 


' 
clude 


representatives for 
Dick Walter 
way, Council Bluffs, 
ern States; John M. Barnes, Mid 
Central States; Edward Vito, South 
ern States; John Kornfeld, West 
Coust, with an office at 785 Market 
Street, Suite 403, San Francisco 3, 
Calif.; Mary McGlone, Colorado 

In the Lecture Division, the sales 
representatives Tom Baird, Mid 
west; Morton Langbord, Southern and 
Southwestern region; Elsie Richard 
East Coast; Dee Stempf, New 
England and New York; and Gertrude 
Purple Gorham, Western Seaboard 

The opening of the Paris office of 
National Artists Corporation located 
at 45, Rue La Boetie, Paris 8, has 
proved highly successful. The Paris 
office is under the managership of 
L.. Leonidoff, one of Europe's leading 
impresarios and former general man- 


NAC in 
343 West Broad- 
lowa, Midwest 


are 


son 


ger of the great Moscow Art The 
atre. Through a reciprocal exchange 
igreement between National Artists 
and Mr. Leonidoff, an exchange of 





Gabriella 
Thomas M. Reilly, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Na- 
tional Artists and Civie Con- 


cert Service 





National Artists 


Luben Vichey, Presi- 
dent and General 
Manager of National 
Artists Corporation 
and Civie Concert 
Service, Inc. 


American and European artists and 
attractions has been made possible 

Direct from London and Paris, Les 
Ballets Africains is, perhaps, the most 
exciting and unusual attraction being 
offered to America for the coming 
season—dancing, singing, and music 
that marks entertainment at its primi- 
tive best. The group of 35 are making 
a limited American tour that began 
Feb. | with engagements in Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Boston, and other 
large cities. An extended Broadway 
appearance is included 

The Vienna Philharmonic, under 
the leadership of Herbert von Kara- 
jan, has created unprecedented de- 
mand for their limited number of ap- 
pearances during the month of No- 
vember 1959, since initial announce- 
ment of this tour was made. The 
Vienna Philharmonic will perform in 
the United States as part of their ex- 


tended world tour that also includes 
Russia, Japan, the Philippines, and 
Canada, all under the aegis of Na- 


tional Artists. 

Outstanding highlights of the 1958 
season for artists and attractions on 
the NAC roster included the Golden 
Jubilee concert of Mischa Elman in 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 8; the 25th an- 
niversary of Ruth Slenczynska’s first 
Town Hall Recital, Nov. 13; Birgit 
Nilsson’s outstanding successes with 
the Chicago Opera Company, as 
Isolde and Turandot, and at the De- 
cember opening of La Scala, as Tur- 
andot. Miss Nilsson will make her 
Metropolitan Opera debut as Isolde 
in the new production planned for 
next season, 

Zinka Miianov's busy Metropolitan 
season includes the new production of 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana”, the revival of 
“La Gioconda”, and the Easter-week 
performances of the Verdi Requiem, 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Rosina 
da Rimini, Brazilian coloratura so- 
prano who has become very popular 
on the Arthur Godfrey show, has en- 
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‘oyed another sold-out concert tour 
during the 1958 season. Beverly Sills, 
lyric soprano, had a busy fall season 
with the New York City Opera. Teresa 
Stratas, young Canadian soprano, in 


her debut performances with the 
Toronto Opera Festival in October, 
and her debut with the Houston 


and Toronto Symphonies has received 
outstanding praise as one of the most 
promising young singers this season. 

Jean Madeira, contralto, added sev- 
eral more Carmen “firsts” to her 
growing reputation as “The Carmen” 
following her debut in Buenos Aires 
last summer and her successful La 
Scala debut last spring. This spring, 
she will sing her first Carmen at the 
Hamburg State Opera, directed by 


Wieland Wagner. Grace Hoffman, 
mezzo-soprano, following her out- 
standing debut at the Metropolitan 


last spring as Brangaene in “Tristan”, 
went on to further triumphs with the 
Chicago this fall, again singing in 
“Tristan” and as Marina in “Boris”. 
San Francisco opera dates preceded 
her return to the Stuttgart Opera for 
her third season as a leading artist. 

Martha Lipton’s busy season in- 
cluded the United States premiere of 
Hugo Wolf's “Der Corregidor” at 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 5, with the Little 
Orchestra Society; performances of 
“Messiah” with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in October; appearance 
with the Montreal Symphony, and a 
heavy Metropolitan schedule. Belan 
Amparan, contralto, is establishing 
herself as a new Carmen with her per- 
formances in Cincinnati last summer 
and again in Philadelphia this fall. 
She will also do “Carmen” in San 
Francisco with the Cosmopolitan 
Opera this spring. Her second Metro- 
politan season has included appear- 
ances in “La Gioconda”, “The Magic 
Flute” and “Rigoletto”. 

A tour of Japan, Formosa and 
Manila has been one of the highlights 
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of the year for McHenry Boatwright, 
baritone. Giuseppe Campora’s fifth 
season with the Metropolitan has in- 
cluded singing the lyric roles in the 
repertoire besides many operatic dates 
with other American companies be- 
fore his return to Italy for opera 
there. Frank Guarrera’s full concert 
and opera dates have included the 
Metropolitan, San Francisco, Central 
City, and Cincinnati. Ramon Vinay, 
tenor, who is on a year’s leave of 
absence trom the Metropolitan, is 
busy fullfilling operatic dates at the 
Paris Opéra, in Barcelona, southern 
France, Italy, and Germany. 

Robert Merrill, celebrating his 13th 
season at the Metropolitan, is busy 
with a sold-out concert tour that will 
take him from coast to coast. Morely 
Meredith, outstanding concert recital- 
ist and operatic baritone, is having an 
unusual 1958 season, singing in the 
United States premiere of “Murder in 
the Cathedral”, in Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius” with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, in “Eugene Onegin” over 
CBC-TV, and in Handel’s “St. John 
Passion” with the Philharmonic. 

Instrumentalists’ activities in 1958 
included Ruggiero Ricci’s perform- 
ance, in his usual brilliant fashion, 
with the New York Philharmonic, 
another tour of Europe, and a sold- 
out American concert tour. Amparo 
Iturbi appears in the National Artists 
Symphonette tour, conducted by 
William Haaker, that includes 40 con- 
certs in 22 states. Jose Iturbi has a 
busy schedule as pianist, conductor, 
and managing director of the Gra- 
nada Festival in Spain. Jacob Lateiner 
has won a Ford Foundation grant to 
continue concentrated study of the 
piano works of Beethoven. Over 60 
concert dates are set for the “First 
Lady of the Haro”, Mildred Dilling 

Ferrante and Teicher, duo-pianists, 
have been engrossed in recordings and 
TV performances, besides their ex- 
tended concert tours. Nelson and Neal 
entered the ranks of authors this fall 


when their book, “Wave as You 
Pass”, written by Harry Neal, was 
published. 


Two popular vocal attractions have 
enjoyed a sold-out tour during the 
1958 season: The Singing Boys of 
Mexico made a six-week tour of the 
United States, giving over 40 per- 
formances in leading cities; the 
Heidelberg University Chorus, made 
a debut tour that began the end of 
January and includes about 50 cities 

New attractions for the 1959 season 
features many America debuts, in- 
cluding the Moulin Rouge Spectacu- 
lar, direct from Paris—a gay, colorful 
presentation by dance numbers (the 
famous French Can-Can and Danse 
Apache performed by leading Pari- 
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The Robert Shaw Chorale and 
Orchestra, now on tour, will next 
year undertake a feat never before 
accomplished in the North American 
concert field. It is a tour of Bach’s 
B minor Mass, which will presented 
on 36 major concert series, the first 
time this mighty masterpiece has ever 
been toured. Twenty-six university 
and college series, six professional 
impresarios and four Community as- 
sociations make up the honor roll of 
sponsors of this unique event. 

Other highlights in the activities of 
the Schang, Doulens and Wright Di- 
vision of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment include the return to the con- 
cert field of Dorothy Kirsten and the 
introduction of a new vocal ensemble, 
the Ralph Hunter Dramatic Choir. 

The division itself bears new 
name, with Humphrey Doulens and 
Leverett Wright joining F. C. Schang 
in the masthead. Organized origin- 
ally as the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, the division was long known as 
Coppicus and Schang. F. C. Coppi- 
cus has since retired as an active 
partner. 

Other important events under this 
division’s auspices will be the intro- 
duction to America of Sena Jurinac, 
one of Europe's reigning prima don- 
nas; the first American tour in almost 
two decades for Gaspar Cassado, the 


celebrated Spanish ‘cellist; the first 
American tour of Lili Kraus, the 
eminent Austrian pianist; the intro- 


duction to this country of Pavel Lisit- 
sian, leading baritone of the Bolshoi 
opera Company in Moscow and first 
member of the company to visit the 
United States; and the introduction 
of the Israeli two-piano team of 
Eden and Tamir. 

The New York Pro Musica, dis- 
tinguished vocal-instrumental ensem- 
ble, directed by Noah Greenberg, is 
new to the list of Schang, Doulens 
and Wright and will tour extensively. 
The newly organized Temianka Little 
Symphony, conducted by Henri Te- 
mianka will tour the West Coast. 

Florence Kopleff, American con- 
tralto, well established as a festival 
singer, and Daniele Barioni, the 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, join the 
division’s vocal forces. Mr. Barioni 
and his wife, the pianist Vera Fran- 
ceschi, will combine their talents for 
“An Evening of Romantic Music” 
presenting music of Tosti and Chopin. 

Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander 
and their notable dance company will 
make a second tour from coast to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Perhaps the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the 1958-59 season of Com- 
munity Concerts is that local Com- 
munity Concert Associations enjoyed 
the largest total increase in artist 
budgets in a decade and are currently 
presenting more than 3,000 concerts 
to a total membership audience esti- 
mated at upwards of three quarters 
of a million. Such a result would be 
pleasant news in any season, but to 
find it in a_ so-called “recession” 
period can well be considered a phe- 
nomenon. 

For achieving this great success, 
Community Concerts wishes to com- 
mend heartily the men and women 
who serve as officers, chairmen and 
workers of the local associations and 
whose continued and faithful work 
serves to maintain and augment their 
associations’ roles as major concert 
organizations in their communities 
and nationally. Community is proud 
to serve these associations with every 
facility at its disposal, towards the 
goal that the communities of the 
United States and Canada shall have 
an ever-richer concert life. 

A development of particular inter- 


est to local Community committees 
during the 1958-59 season was the 
election of Gerald A. Devlin and 


Richard D. Yarnall as directors and 
vice-presidents of Columbia Artists 
Management, Community’s affiliate. 
Mr. Devlin and Mr. Yarnall continue 
in their posts as Community’s East- 
ern and Western Managers, re- 
spectively. 

Community places at the disposal 
of its affiliated local associations a 
complete concert service, strengthened 
and refined by more than 30 years 
of constant application and at the 
same time always seeking improve- 
ment. Locally, this service is offered 
personally by experienced, expert 
field representatives, whose efforts are 
concentrated toward assisting the lo- 
cal committees in preparing for and 
conducting their annual membership 
campaigns. In an unprecedented de- 
parture in scheduling, Community 
representatives began their prepara- 
tory visits for the 1959-60 season in 
December 1958, one month earlier 
than in previous years. It is expected 
that the primary purpose of this 
change will be realized—namely, to 
make more time available on the part 
of each representative for the pre- 
paratory work so strategic to a suc- 
cessful membership campaign. 

Supplementing the on - the - scene 

(Continued on page 78) 


Today, with a pride that needs no Van Cliburn — whom 


pardon, the Judson, O'Neil and Judd 
division — Arthur Judson, Ruth 
O'Neill, William M. Judd and their 
associates, Ada C. Cooper, Schuyler 
G. Chapin and Harry Beall — can 
point particularly to the present top 
international standing of the Ameri- 
can-born artists on whose careers they 
have worked over the years. 

The division still has the honor to 
represent, of course, such masters as 
Heifetz, Serkin, Francescatti, Casa- 
desus, Curzon and Arrau, as well as 
many of their younger European col- 
leagues. And like the other divisions 
of Columbia Artists, JOJ is always on 
the lookout for noteworthy new talent 
from abroad. 

But today the “news” is the fact 
that the world welcomes a large num- 
ber of our native-born artists with the 
same fervor that a younger America 
once reserved for European masters, 
and that the United States and Canada 
are now producing most of the best 
performing artists in the world. 

With the “sun never setting” now- 
adays on the global concert activities 
of JOJ’s American artists, and with 


ANDRE MERTENS 


We in management feel that the 
most momentous happening during 
the past year is the renewed promi- 
nence of the solo artist here, a promi- 
nence we wish to maintain and fur- 
ther for many years to come. 

Our opera houses abound in 
ent: the fare on our concert stages 
grows richer with each season; our 
orchestras have gained wider recog- 
nition and prestige through inter- 
national junkets; and, in New York, 
the happy prospect of Lincoln Center 
looms large on the horizon. The re- 
markable work of the Ford and 
Rockefeller foundations through bril- 
liantly conceived projects may pave 
the way for even more wonderful 
things in the future. 

The so called “golden age” of song 
is enjoying a revitalization with an 
abundance of “personalities” in both 
the male and female categories. Mu- 
sic has jumped from page 17 in the 
newspapers to page one and we hope 
it will stay there. The future looks 
bright if we continue our never-end- 
ing search for the most gifted per- 
formers in the world; if, in our pres- 
entation of large attractions, we can 
maintain and better the standards 
which have been set and, most im- 
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the Russians 
hailed as the American sputnik - 
firmly in orbit, the Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd division is currently accept- 
ing reservations for its “Voyage to the 
Moon”. This is the Boston Opera’s 
rollicking, topical presentation of Of- 
fenbach’s operetta-fantasy, based on a 
Jules Verne story, and in a new 
English adaption and with a cast of 
top young American singers. Sarah 
Caldwell staged the American pre- 
miere of the work at the Boston Arts 
Festival last summer. “Voyage to the 
Moon”, travelling with orchestra, 
chorus and ballet, with sets and cos- 
tumes designed by Robert Fletcher 
and with Robert Joffrey choreog- 
raphy, was launched on a_ three 
month, 70-city tour in January. 
Van Cliburn, who has just been 
named among the “top newsmakers 
of 1958” in the annual Associated 
Press poll, was voted “Man of the 
Year in Entertainment” by the na- 
tion’s news editors. His winning of 
Moscow's Tchaikovsky piano competi- 
tion last spring, and the events since 
then have been the most multi-front- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Music is a glamorous profession, 
but the life of a concert artist is no 
bed of roses. These dedicated people 
choose their professions realizing the 
sacrifices and the adjustments they 
must make for the satisfaction of de- 
veloping their art and carrying it to 
far places for many people. The suc- 
cess and accomplishment of our 
artists in filling season after season of 
concert tours not only add to their 
own prestige and reputations, but pro- 
mote the cause of good music in cities 
across the country. More music is be 
ing heard in America than ever before 
and the success of the past season 1s 
further proof that opportunities exist 
ever greater for the artist manage 
ments to carry on the cause of music 
in America. | and my _ associate, 
Thomas Thompson, are proud of our 
list of artists and attractions and are 
constantly alert for new talents of 
proven artistic and popular appeal to 
further enrich the treasury of the con 
cert scene in America. Last season's 
tours, in the face of a threatened re 
cession, bears out the need and desire 
of millions for music in their lives 
The season ended with a better-than 
expected result with excellent promise 
for the future 

Confirmation of this optimism 1s 
the unprecedented accomplishment in 
the booking of the Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, which returns next 
fall for its fifth tour, after a year’s ab- 
sence. An 11-week tour was projected 
and by Jan. 15 every date was spoken 
for. Never in my long experience in 
the booking field has there been such 
a quick sell-out of an attraction. 

Yehudi Menuhin, after a year’s ab 
sence, will concertize here for a 
limited period in the fall. During the 
past season alone and jointly with his 
distinguished pianist-sister, Hephzibah, 
he has been touring Europe, fulfilling 
a tour of Israel, and appearing at 
many of the major music festivals 

Hephzibah Menuhin, after an ab 
sence of many years, will return for 
a limited number of joint recitals with 
her brother, and appear as soloist with 
symphony orchestras. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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An important “first” will be the in 
troduction of the renowned German 
pianist, Hans Richter-Haaser, who 
will make his American debut as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
in the middle of October and will 
concertize here until early December 
Richter-Haaser has performed in most 
European countries to great acclaim, 
and his success at the last Edinburgh 
Festival was such that he is re-en 
gaged for four performances in 1959 
Several Philips recordings have excited 
American music-lovers, and new re 
with the Berlin Philharmonic 
under Karajan will be issued shortly 
by Angel 

The Baltimore 
its new musical 





leases 


Symphony, under 
director, Peter Her 
man Adler, is being booked for an 
Eastern tour An unusual program 
consisting entirely of music of Verdi 
and Wagner, will be performed, with 
the additional feature of vocal ex- 
cerpt “Otello” and “Die 
Walkiire” sung by the versatile Ameri- 
can soprano Frances Yeend and the 
young dramatic tenor Charles O'Neill 

My statement of a year that 
the Chicago Opera Ballet, under the 
Ruth Page, has 
established itself as the most exciting 
new major ballet, is proven by its 


irom 


ago 


artistic direction of 


extraordinary box-office draw on its 
urrent tour. An illustrious company 
headed by the famous Marjorie Tall 
chief, her husband George Skibine 
the Yugoslav. ballerina Veronika 
Miakar, Kenneth Johnson, Barbara 
Steele and Bentley Stone, is perform 
ing. im addition to the established 
SUCCESSC of the company like “The 
Merry Widow Revenge “Susanna 
and the Barber a beautiful new 


ballet, “Camille 


(based on the opera 
La Traviata”) 


and a sophisticated 
Skibine Idylle T he 
1959-60 tour of 12 
weeks (practically sold out), covering 
the Midwest, East, and South as far 
as Texas. It is with great pride I an 
nounce that the leading American 
ballerina Melissa Hayden will be the 
star for the tour, by special arrange 
ment with the New York City Ballet 
In lihe with my oft-expressed con 
tention that the solo artist will con 
tinue to be the solid mainstay of a 
sound musical life, I continue to man 
age an array of distinguished vocalists 

and instrumentalists 
Rise Stevens will end her current 
season with the Metropolitan Opera 
road tour. After a brief vacation in 
Evrope and a number of festival ap- 
pearances, she will open her 1959-60 
season as Carmen in a new production 
with the San Francisco Opera before 
she returns to the Metropolitan. Other 
opera and concert engagements will 
Continued on page 118) 
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(Continued from page 77) 
coast and the New Orleans Philhar 
monic, under Alexander Hilsberg’s 
direction, is being booked for a mid 
winter tour of three weeks 

[here is cardinal interest in the 
tour of the Robert Shaw Chorale for 
its program will be a presentation of 
Bach's B minor Mass with an aug- 
mented chorus and orchestra totaling 
75 people. This is the first time a 
classic of this proportion has been 
presented as a touring attraction and 
fulfills a longtime ambition of Rob- 
ert Shaw, its conductor 


The spring tour of the Cleveland 


Orchestra, under George Szell’s di- 
rection, will be for four weeks and 
will take this illustrious ensemble 


westward to the coast. Mr. Shaw is 
he associate conductor, as the tour- 
ing times of the two ensembles do 
not clash 


Dorothy Kirsten returns to the re- 
cital field after several years in tele- 
vision and opera exclusively. In ad- 


dition to 
symphony 
unusual 


recitals she is available for 
concerts in programs of 
interest 


The Ralph Hunter Dramatic 
Chorus explores new fields in the 
popular world of choral ensemble 
Twenty voices and three instrumen- 


talists are offered in a 


unique pro 


gram led by the choral director of 
Radio City Music Hall for the pas 
SIX years 

Sena Jurinac, soprano of _ the 


Vienna Opera, La Scala and Glynde- 
bourne, is one of the most eagerly 
awaited of the celebrated continental 
personalities. She comes to America 
to join the San Francisco Opera 

Cassado, the brilliant Spanish 
returns to the United Sates 
for his first tour since his memorable 
association with the late Albert 
Spalding and the late Harold Bauer 
in a chamber music tour 20 years 
azo 


Lili Kraus 


1 
cells 


scored such a notable 
success in a New York recital pro 
gram in Town Hall in October that 
Mr. Schang signed her to a contract 

(Continued on 114) 
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portant, if we can continue to stimu- 
late the imagination of the public 
enough so that they will support these 
endeavors for years to come. 

Here is recent news of the artists 
under my personal direction: 

Renata Tebaldi returned to Amer- 
ica this fall to opzn both the Chicago 
Lyric Opera season and the Metro- 
politan Opera and once again was 
highly acclaimed for her vocal prow- 
ess in “Madama Butterfly”, both in 
Chicago and New York, and, at the 


Metropolitan, in “Tosca”, her first 
“Manon Lescaut” in New York, 
“Otello” and “La Bohéme”™. She also 


appeared on the new Telephone Hour 
TV show, “Adventures in Music” 
and on the “Voice of Firestone”. Her 
concerts in key cities throughout the 
country were tremendously success- 
ful and on records her new London 
recording of “The Girl of the Golden 
West” is enjoying great popularity. 
Next season she will return to the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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services of the representative are 
Community's New York and Los An- 
geles offices and the office of Com- 
munity Concerts of Canada, Ltd., in 
Ottawa, offering a complete booking 
service and handling in the local as- 


sociation’s behalf all matters. of 
dating, programming, etc. A major 
booking operation is the co-ordinated 
routing of artists and attractions of 
various managements for the purpose 
of assuring, within physical limita- 
tions, that each association will have 
the largest possible number and type 
of musical concert attractions from 
which to choose its series. 

Community’s services, always open 
to communities desiring to organize 
local associations, were extended this 
season to include 40 new groups. 
In the United States, they include 
Aberdeen, S. D.; Cambridge, O.; 
Clinton, S. C.; Columbus, Miss.; Dan- 
ville, Pa.; Devils Lake, N. D.; Down- 
ers Grove, Ill. (reorganized); Dublin, 
Ga.; Easton, Md.; Ellenville, N. Y.; 
Framingham, Mass.; Franklin, Mass.; 
Greensburg, Ind.; Greer, S. C.; Grif- 
fin, Ga.; Hastings, Nebr.; La Sierra, 
Calif.; Levittown, N. Y.; Lincoln, IIL; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Midland, Tex.; 
Monticello, Utah; Morgantown, W. 
Va.; Newark, O.; Oneida, N. Y.; 
Richardson, Tex.; Riverton, Wyo.; 
Sandusky, O.; Silver Springs, Pa.; Sis- 
tersville, W. Va.; Southington, Conn.; 
Wappings Falls, N. Y.; Wilmington, 
O.; Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Wood- 
stock, Vt 

New Canadian associations include 
Bridgetown, N. S.; Collingwood, Ont.; 
Drummondville, Que.; Guelph, Ont.; 
Windsor, N. S. 
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paged news in the history of the music 
business. Not only does he continue 
to be the most “in-demand” artist for 
concert bookings and personal ap- 
pearances of every sort, but his RCA 
Victor recording of the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto No. | is still at the 
top of the best-seller list along with 
discs by “pop” artists Belafonte and 
Presley. 

Eleanor Steber, whose global tour 
under ANTA took her away from the 
Metropolitan a year ago, returned for 
a triumphant season there which was 
highlighted by her creation of the 
title role of the Barber-Menotti 
“Vanessa”. Last summer she sang in 
the first European “Vanessa” at the 
Salzburg Festival, and this season she 
sings the leading soprano roles in 
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three of the Metropolitan’s most im- 
portant new productions: the “Va- 
nessa”, the newly-mounted “Don Gio- 
vanni”, and the premiere there of 
Berg’s “Wozzeck”. She also appeared 
again last fall with the Lyric of Chi- 
cago, and is touring in recital and 
with orchestras throughout the United 
States and Canada, in a season which 
began brilliantly with a Carnegie Hall 
recital. 

Soprano Eileen Farrell has been 
persuaded to accept more and more 
of the international demands for her 
appearances. The Columbia Records 
release of excerpts from her fabled 
“Medea”, followed immediately by 
the issue of her RCA Victor Wagner 
recording with the Boston Symphony 
have won an international legion of 
new Farrell fans. Angel will soon re- 
lease its new “Eileen Farrell in Song” 
album, and Columbia Records, for 
which she now records exclusively, 
has promised many more Farrell re- 
cordings in the near future. She 
opened the San Francisco Opera sea- 
son last fall, and is touring as recital 
ist and soloist with major orchestras, 
and with the Bach Aria Group. In 
May she will join the Festival Casals 
in Puerto Rico, and later will sing at 
Spoleto, La Scala, and elsewhere in 
Europe. She adds “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” to her San Francisco Opera 
repertoire next fall, and also returns 
again to the Chicago Lyric. 

Richard Tucker is making more 
and more appearances in far-off 
places where his Columbia Master- 
works recordings have long since 
made him a beloved figure. Following 

(Continued on page 122) 
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“An International Festival” is what 
the current Hurok season has been 
widely called, and it could certainly 
be said that his 1958-1959 undertak- 
ings were probably his most ambitious 
to date. Between last September and 
this coming June some 1,000 dancers, 
musicians, actors and assorted artists 
will have appeared under Hurok aegis 
in North America. 

First on the agenda came the 100 
members of the Regimental Band of 
the Grenadier Guards and the Massed 
Pipers, Drummers and _ Highland 
Dancers of the Scots Guards from 
Queen Elizabeth’s Buckingham Palace 
Household Brigade. Opening at the 
Springfield Exposition in mid-Septem- 
ber, the colorful group presented their 
spectacle of marching ceremonies to 
some 70 delighted audiences in cities 
across the U. S. and Canada. 

Also in mid-September London’s 
famous Old Vic Company opened its 
most extensive American tour in San 
Francisco, and in Los Angeles and 
the other 15 cities across the country 
racked up some of the biggest box- 
office receipts ever grossed by Shake- 
spearean productions. Headed by 
John Neville, Barbara Jefford and 
Laurance Harvey, the Old Vic pre- 
sented “Twelfth Night”, “Hamlet”, 
and “Henry V” in productions di- 
rected by Michael Benthall. The tour 
ended with a television performance 
of “Hamlet” on CBS Feb. 24. 

A new hit in the Hurok office was 


the Ballet Espagnol of Roberto 
Iglesias. This handsome and _ fiery 
company scored immediately on 


Broadway and toured with great suc- 
cess throughout the U.S. The com- 
pany will be back again next season. 

One of the great successes, artistic- 
ally and commercially, of Mr. Hurok’s 
career was the brilliant Moiseyev Folk 
Ballet from Moscow which created 
one of the biggest box-office rushes in 
theatre history. A sold-out Metropoli- 
tan Opera House for every Moiseyev 
performance was followed by the 
same frantic demand for tickets in 
each of the other cities visited. The 
tour ended on June 29 with a full- 
length telecast on the Ed Sullivan 
Show, repeated on film for Sullivan 
this past Feb. | 

From Moscow in November came 
the lovely Beryozka Folk Ballet which 
stressed the lyrical side of Russian 
folk dance. Opening in New York 
for a five-week run, the company 
was seen in 16 U.S. and Canadian 
cities 

Late this spring the fabeled Bolshoi 
Ballet is expected to open at the 
Metropolitan. Definite announcement 
of dates and repertory will be made 
sometime in February. 

Three Soviet artists will 
U.S. during the current season: 
Vladimir Ashkenazy, pianist, who 
won resounding praise in his appear- 
ances last fall; Igor Besrodni, violinist 
who arrives in late February, and 
the almost legendary Zara Dolouk- 
hanova, mezzo-soprano. Among the 
Soviet artists who will appear here 
next season is Mstislav Rostropovitch, 
cellist 

Marian Anderson received the high- 
est honor ever accorded an American 
artist by our government when she 
was named by President Eisenhower 
as a delegate to the United Nations. 
Miss Anderson fulfilled her duties 
there with all the dignity and distinc- 
tion her countrymen have come to ex- 
pect from her. Other honors accorded 
her included six honorary degrees, 
Philadelphia’s Gimbel Award and 
many other citations. Miss Anderson 
began her annual North American 
concert tour of 38 cities in January 
and in May will depart to sing in the 
Soviet Union for the cultural ex- 
change program. 
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After all these years there seems, 
at last, to be some stirring among 
government circles to take official 
notice of the arts. A _ few bills 
have been presented by devoted 
men, some committees named. 
Whether most of our elected offi- 
cials in the past have been tone 
deaf or blind to beauty I do not 
know, but certainly it is a fact that 
the truly cultivated men who have 
occupied the positions of great im- 
portance in our federal and state 
governments have been pitifully 
few, and those who have actively 
supported the arts fewer still. 





What cur opera and ballet com- 
panies, our orchestras and our non- 
existent repertory theatres need is 
not only aid from federal, state and 
municipal sources but the d:mon- 
stration on the part of the leaders 
in all fields in every community 
and all forms of government that 
the arts are truly important to 
them as individuals. Then, per- 
haps, some of this residual Amer- 
ican resistance to music, dance, 
art and drama would end, and 
other nations would not point to 
us as still being culturally in the 
Stone Age. —S. Hurok 








Artur Rubinstein played his usual 
crowded schedule of performances to 
sold-out houses, some 100 in all in 
Europe and North America. 

Jan Peerce, added Japan and South 
Africa to his list of foreign conquests 
as well as The Philippines, Hong 
Kong, London and Tel Aviv. Last 
summer he sang in Handel’s “Acis 
and Galatea” and Britten’s Serenade 
for Tenor, Horn and Strings at the 
Caramoor Festival. In addition to his 
Metropolitan performances in “Lucia 
di Lammermoor”, “Ballo in Mas- 
chera” and “La Boheme”, Peerce ap- 
peared with the New York Philhar- 
monic and other orchestras, with the 
Bach Aria Group in New York and 
elsewhere and sang 25 recitals across 
the country. Late this spring he will 
make his first concert tour of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand. 

One of the season's most impressive 
musical events in ten Eastern cities 
was the first tour of the Chicago Sym- 
phony since Fritz Reiner took over 
as musical director. Dr. Reiner also 
made two of his rare appearances as 
guest conductor—one with the Vienna 
Philharmonic at the Lucerne Festival 
and the other with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic 

Victoria de los Angeles appeared 
at the Granada and Edinburgh Festi- 
vals in a special production of “La 
Vida Breve,” and sang extensively in 
Spain, Italy, England and France and 
represented her native Spain at the 
Brussels World Fair. Returning to the 
U.S. in mid-October, she gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, appeared in a 
number «: 9erformances of “Madame 
Butterfly” and La Boheme” at the 
Metropolitan and gave 29 concerts 
across North America. Before leaving 
for European engagements, the noted 
soprano will be presented by S. Hurok 
and the Walter and Lucie Rosen 
Foundation in a gala performance of 


“Acis and Galatea” in Carnegie Hall 
as salute to the Handel year. 

The Metropolitan’s premiere bari- 
tone, Leonard Warren, had a banner 
year beginning with a widely-hailed 
series of performances in the Soviet 
Union for the cultural exchange pro- 
gram. His much-praised performances 
at the opera house included “Rigo 
letto”, “Pagliacci”, “Otello”. and 
“Tosca” and were capped by the new 
production of “Macbeth”. Mr. Warren 
was heard in Town Hall with ithe 
Little Orchestra in Norman Dello 
Joio’s “Lamentations of Saul”, which 
was composed for him, and sang con- 
certs in 19 other cities. 

Isaac Stern, distinguished violinist, 
performed more than 100 times with 
the major festivals and orchestras on 
three continents, and represented the 


U.S. at the Brussels Fair with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Nathan Milstein played in the 


major European cities and in Israel 
before returning to North America in 
late November. He appeared here with 


such orchestras as the Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago and Pittsburgh. In 
May, Milstein flies to the Soviet 


Union to play there for the cultura! 
exchange program 

Roberta Peters also is scheduled to 
go to the Soviet Union late this spring 
Her crowded season also includes two 
sessions of recording in Vienna for 
RCA Victor, a number of perform 
ances with the Metropolitan in 
“Rigoletto”, “Lucia”, “Fledermaus”, 
“The Magic Flute”, and “Don Gio 
vanni’, and 30 concert appearances 
Ihe coloratura soprano also will be 
seen on the Ed Sullivan Show, The 
Voice of Firestone and other major 
television programs. 

William Steinberg is now musical 
director of both the Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra and of the London Philhar- 
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monic and he commuted across the 
Atlantic to conduct both seasons. He 
also conducted at the first Vancouver 
Festival, at Ravinia, Hollywood Bowl 
and the Lucerne Festival. 

In honor of the 50th anniversary 
of his debut at the age of 14, Andres 
Segovia played one of his most ex- 
tensive seasons, performing to sold- 
out houses from Granada to Los An- 
geles and three times in Manhattan's 
Town Hall. This spring the great 
guitarist will return to Japan after a 
30-year absence. 

Blanche Thebom_ repeated her 
noted Dido in Covent Garden's pro- 
duction of “The Trojans”, sang Dali- 
lah at Buenos Aires’ Teatro Colon, 
and sang in the American pavilion at 
the Brussels Fair. At the Metropoli- 
tan, the mezzo soprano was heard in 
“Aida”, “Fledermaus”, “Boris Godu- 
noff” and “Don Carlo”. She also ap- 
peared both with major orchestras 
and in recital across the country. 

Jerome Hines was one of the few 
Americans ever invited to Bayreuth 
and won critical acclaim there for his 
Gurnemanz in “Parsifal”. He also 
sang the title role in the gala produc- 
tion of Handel's “Hercules” at La 
Scala. At the Metropolitan he was 
heard in a number of his repertoire 
roles and sang a new one, Banquo in 
“Macbeth”. The basso also con- 
certized extensively and appeared on 
television. 

Cesare Valletti sang in the Callas 
“Traviatas” at Covent Garden, re- 
corded extensively for Victor, ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan in “Don 
Giovanni”, “Fledermaus”, “The Magic 
Flute” and “Traviata” and concertized 
across the country. He will be heard 
in Handel's “Acis and Galatea” at 
Carnegie Hall on March 24 and will 
sing his annual New York recital at 
Town Hall on April 3. 

Mattiwilda Dobbs will give a spe- 
cial concert of Handel and Bach at 
Town Hall on Feb. 26 midway in 
her Metropolitan season, which has 
included performances of “Rigoletto”, 
“Lucia”, “Tales of Hoffman” and 
“The Masked Ball”. She will sing at 
Covent Garden and  Stockholm’s 
Royal Opera later this season, be 
heard in concert in the Far East and 
Australia, open the Israel Philhar 
monic’s season in Tel Aviv next fall 
and sing in the Soviet Union 

Alfred Wallenstein is musical direc 
tor of the Caramoor Festival which 
made such an impact last summer. He 
also recorded extensively in London, 
conducted in Italy, Israel. Vienna and 
Australia and a»peared with such or- 
chestras as the Pittsburgh 

Claramae Turner sang a wide range 
of roles with the San Francisco Opera 
including Klytemnestra and Azucena 
and scored with her famous portrayal 
of Madame Flora in “The Medium” 
as a guest performer at the New York 
City Opera 

The Polish pianist, Andre Tchai 
kowsky, is appearing in the U.S. again 
this season under Hurok management, 
and violinist Henryk Szeryng, Polish- 
born but now a Mexican citizen, 1s 
making his first major tour here. Mr 
Szeryng is scheduled to make several 
recordings for RCA Victor and play 
with a number of orchestras includ- 
ing the Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco symphonies 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Neme 
noff managed to squeeze master 
classes at the New England Conserva 
tory into their busv  verforming 
schedule which included their annual 
concerts in Boston and Philadelphia. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Suzanne Szaas 


Left to right: Kenneth Allen, Janet Lauren, and Ruth Hokanson, directors 
of Concert Associates, Inc., and Jack Murphy, associate 


Ihe current season—CAl's third 
under its present directorship—has 
been sensational. No other word will 


do. It has seen the expansion of its 
roster to over 40 top-quality artists 
and ensembles, and (as a consequence) 
its personnel has grown to just short 
dozen The converted advertis 
ing-executive Frank Innis joined the 
firm as an associate on Jan. | and 
will assist the directors Janet Lauren, 
Kenneth Allen, and Ruth Hokanson 
as well as the incumbent associate 
Jack Murphy, in shouldering the rap 
idly accelerating corporate wheel 
other staff additions have taken place 
with almost metronomic 
throughout the year 
Moreover 1958-59 to date has wit 
growth and development 
CAI's services in the fields of spe 


of a 


regularity 


nessed the 


f 
Oo 


research and 
outlets; in 


management; in market 
the discovering of new 


the presentation of its own distinc- 
tive New York series; and above all 
in the pursuit of “person-to-person” 
customer contact No less than five 
CAI members are presently beating 
urban, suburban, exurban, and rural 
bushes from Portland to Pasadena 
and from Bellingham to Biscayne 
Bay! 


Among the recollected rewards of 
the first half of the present season 
have been the warm, re-engagement- 
studded European reception for the 
mezzo-soprano Betty Allen; the pian- 
ist David Bar-Illan’s auspicious inaug- 
uration of this season’s Metropolitan 
Museum’s Young Artists Series; the 
Beaux-Arts String Quartet’s growing 
number of chamber-music appear- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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cml promotion and in conductor 
The 1958-59 season saw the Con 
cert and Special Attractions Division 


of the William Morris Agency, 
headed by Klaus Kolmar, soar to new 


heights. In an unusual “first” for the 
concert field, the eminent British 
actor Sir John Gielgud undertook a 
record - breaking 13-week coast-to 
coast tour in a program of Shakes 
pearean excerpts based on George 
Rylands’ anthology Ages of Man” 
The tour led to a Broadway engage 


ment which received enormous ac 
claim and ts setting box-office records 
for a one-man show 

Another important “first” was the 
initial tour in this country of the 
National Orchestra of Mexico, un 
der the direction of Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente, which was ereeted with 
enthusiasm and is already set for a 
return tour during the 1960-61 season 
A unique 


concert 


experiment, the 
version of the Leonard 
Bernstein-Lillian Hellman Broadway 
musical “Candide starring Robert 
Rounseville, Martyn Green and Irra 
Petina, met with considerable success. 
especially in the numerous situations 
throughout the country where con 
ventional Broadway touring com 
panies, with their heavy scenic equip 
ment, could not be accommodated 


stylized 


One of Benny Goodman's rare con 
vert tours, of four week's duration, 
drew large and enthusiastic audiences 
wherever he appeared with his or- 
chestra; and Fred Warine and the 
Pennsylvanians broke all previous 





Klaus W. Kolmar 


box-office records 

week fall tour 
Jose Greco and his Company and 

the National Ballet of Canada 


during an eight 


em- 
barked or solidly booked 12-week 
coast-to-coast tours in January 1959 
Both companies, who are being 
booked for the fourth consecutive 
season by this agency include exten- 
sive new repertoires in their presen- 


tations and continue to be among the 
most popular dance attractions in the 

concert field 
Carlos Montoya, brilliant flamenco 
guitarist who joined the Williem Mor- 
ris roster last year, has established a 
unique record of sold-out houses in 
some 20 cities in the United States 
and Canada. During the spring of 
1959, Mr. Montoya will supplement 
(Continued on page 130) 
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The 1959-60 season marks the 
22nd year of representation for Con- 
cert Management Willard Matthews, 
and the following artists will be rep- 
resented (partial list). 

Harold Cone, pianist, who is at 
present on tour in Spain, France, and 
Italy, will play at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York City, in 1959. 
He is also scheduled for TV appear- 
ances in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
in November 1959, in addition to a 
concert tour of Far East in February 
of 1960. 

The Flower Hujer Dance Theatre 
iS at present on tour through the far 
and middle West as well as Canada 
and the New England States, fulfilling 
engagements in colleges as well as in 


towns in co-operation with Com- 
munity Concerts. 
Gilbert Reese, cellist (member of 


the Indianapolis Symphony), will ful- 
fill university engagements along the 
Eastern seaboard and through the 
Midwest during November, 1959, and 


April, 1960 
Dorothy Simpson Smith, pianist, 
has been engaged to play at the 


Lewisohn Stadium, New York City, 
during this July. Miss Smith will 
also tour through South and Central 
America during March, 1959, and 
the Far East and Europe in May, 
1959 

The Orems (Viola and Flemming), 
an unusual attraction consisting of 
vibraphone, xylophone, marimba and 
soprano voice, are just completing an 
eight-month tour of colleges, univer- 


LUDWIG 


Artists who have recently joined 
the Ludwig Lustig Management are 

Joan Carroll, coloratura soprano 
of the New York City Opera, who 
appeared in the title role of the 
American premiere of Strauss’s “The 
Silent Woman”, and as Blonda in 
“Abduction from the Seraglio”. She 
appeared as Gilda in “Rigoletto” with 
the Fort Worth Opera and was im- 
mediately reengaged for the part of 
the Queen of the Night in two per- 
formances of “Magic Flute”. In Feb- 
ruary, she will sing the title role in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” with the 
Baltimore Civic Opera, and will sing 
Musetta in “La Boheme” at the 
Grand Opera Festival in Havana 

Ruth Kobart, mezzo-soprano of 
the New York City Opera, who made 
her debut as Augusta in Douglas 
Moore’s “The Ballad of Baby Doe”, 
and also appeared in leading roles in 
“The Old Maid and the Thief”, “The 
Good Soldier Schweik”, “The Silent 
Woman”, and “The Rape of Lucre- 
tia”. She appeared at the Brussels 
World’s Fair in “Carousel” and “Su- 
sannah” and sang the part of Agathe 
in Menotti’s “Maria Golovin”, which 
she repeated in the Broadway pro- 
duction. In the spring she will rejoin 
the New York City Opera. She will 


do a featured role in Torroba’s 
zarzuela “Ole!”. 
Jacques Barkin, tenor, who has 


been very active in concert and ora- 
torios, will appear as the Duke in 
“Rigoletto” with the Chattanooga 
Opera in April. Among recent appear- 
ances was a Detroit recital that won 
him the most enthusiastic critical ac- 
claim. He will tour this country and 
abroad extensively next season. 
Howard Vandenburg has rejoined 
the Lustig management. The young 
tenor became the first American to be 





Bruno of Hollywood 


Willard Matthews 


sities, schools, clubs, throughout the 
east. They will fulfill summer en- 
gagements in 1959 as well as a tour 
in the fall and winter of 1959-60. 
The Pierrat Sisters, Simone and 
Francoise, piano and cello, just com- 
pleted a tour of Canada and the 
states along the border before return- 


ing to Paris and Monte Carlo. The 
Pierrat Sisters will again tour the 
United States during February and 


March, 1960. 

Lalli, presenting classical dances of 
India, has been engaged as soloist 
with the Charleston Ballet and also 
for a TV appearance in Philadelphia. 
She will fulfill engagements during 
June, July and August, 1959, as well 
as tour in October and November. 

Nicole Scott Wolff, soprano, will 

(Continued on page 114) 
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James Abresch 
Ludwig Lustig 


appointed Kammersaenger by the Ba- 
varian State in Germany. He sings 
approximately 70 performances a sea- 
son in Europe, in which he is heard 
as Tristan, Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 
other Wagnerian roles. 

Thomas Hayward, tenor. His book- 
ings included appearances with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the National 
Symphony in Washington, D.C., with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera (AI- 
maviva in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia”), 
and with the New Orleans Opera in 
“Traviata”. In addition to bookings 
for light opera, he appeared in a 
Rodgers & Hammerstein and a Vien- 
nese program at Grant Park, Chi- 
cago. 

Leo Mueller, conductor, is in his 
first season as musical director of the 
Halifax Symphony. He has been re- 
engaged for the 1959-60 season. 

Artists who continue 
management are: 

Erna Berger, soprano, whose busy 
schedule in Europe may prevent her 
return to America in 1959-60. 

(Continued on page !08) 
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COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT 





Henry and Ann Colbert 


In the face of a growing demand 
for fine music, Colbert-LaBerge Con- 
cert Management, under the guidance 
of Henry and Ann Colbert, with 
Agnes Eisenberger as the newly ap- 
pointed executive assistant, finds itself 
in the midst of its busiest and most 
successful season, with 1959-60 prom- 
ising to be another boom year in 
every respect. 

Among recent triumphs can be 
counted the fall tour of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, who followed up a five- 
week engagement at the San Fran- 
cisco Opera with a_ tightly-packed 
schedule of orchestral and recital ap- 
pearances. She will return to Amer- 
ica in July, 1959, to participate in 
the Vancouver Festival and other con- 
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James Abresch 
William L. Stein 
William L. Stein, Inc., reports the 


following activities for the past few 
months and the engagements that 
have been completed for the future: 

Lucine 


Amara, now in her ninth 
consecutive season with the Metro- 
politan, was heard with the Miami 


Opera Guild and in recitals in At- 
lanta, Minneapolis, and other smaller 
cities. During the summer, she sang 
for the fourth time at the Glynde- 
bourne Festival. She will celebrate 
her 10th season with the Metropolitan 
in 1959-60 and for the first time be 
heard with the San Francisco Opera. 

Rosalind Elias, after making re- 
cordings with an all-Metropolitan en- 
semble for RCA Victor in Vienna, 
appeared at the Salzburg Festival in 
“Vanessa”, where she repeated her 
outstanding success at the Metropoli- 
tan in the same part. She is slated 


to do guest performances at the 
Vienna Opera next fall. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau just fin- 


ished his third triumphant tour of the 
United States and for the first time 
appeared on the West Coast. He sang 
in San Francisco; with the Los An- 
gelesy Philharmonic Orchestra and in 
Pasadena, San Diego and Carmel. 
His appearances in New York, Bos- 
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certs and again in 
February and 
March, 1960, for 
more orchestral 
and recital engage- 
ments. 

Spring, 1960, 
will also see the 
American debut of 
the celebrated 
Netherlands Cham- 
ber Choir, led by 
the outstanding 
conductor Felix de 
Nobel. The com- 
ing of this group 
of 18 singers has 
been widely her- 
alded in America 
through scores of 
best-selling records on Epic and Angel, 
and advance bookings are heavy. 

The tour of Europe and the Near 
East last fall by the Juilliard String 
Quartet, who traveled from Iceland to 
Turkey under ANTA auspices, sur- 
passed all expectations. The quartet 
also gave three concerts at the Edin- 
burgh Festival, made a brief tour of 
Western Germany and other Euro- 
pean cities and appeared at the Brus- 
sels Fair. Causing near riots in con- 
cert halls in Budapest and Warsaw, 
these goodwill ambassadors have been 
besieged by fans behind the Iron 
Curtain for return engagements. 

Next season will see the introduc- 
tion of more of Europe’s outstanding 
artists to American audiences by Col- 
bert-LaBerge. In January 1960, Ernst 
Haefliger, leading tenor of the West 
Berlin State Opera, will bow in with 
the Cleveland Orchestra in perform- 


ances of Mahler's “Lied von der 
Erde” in Cleveland and New York 
and will then make a brief recital 
tour. This management also will pre- 


sent for the first time here an eminent 


ensemble from Italy, the Quartetto 
Carmirelli, in the fall of 1959. 
Since the Janacek Quartet from 


Czechoslovakia in an eight-week tour 
of the United States and Canada 
(their first) brought glowing reports 
from those who heard them, another 
Czech group, the Smetana Quartet, 
from Prague, will return for its sec- 
ond visit in the fall of 1959. 

Other notable successes of the sea- 
son include cellist Janos Starker, who 
appeared last fall in Montreal, Chi- 
cago and Toronto and with the Louis- 
ville Orchestra. He will be available 
for concerts in the United States in 
early 1960. 

The noted pianist Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski, after participating in both the 
Puerto Rico and Prades festivals this 
year, collaborated again with Pablo 
Casals in a performance of the Bach 
D major Sonata before the United 
Nations on United Nations Day last 
October. 

Success last fall was scored by the 
ever-popular Vienna Octet in 35 con- 
certs in the United States and Canada. 

The second half of the current sea- 
son features Viennese coloratura so- 
prano Rita Streich, who returned for 
the second year for orchestra and re- 
cital appearances, including another 
Town Hall concerts. The Quartetto 
Italiano is back for its fifth tour which 
comprises over 40 concerts. On the 
road this spring is the Pasquier Trio, 
les trois fréres now celebrating their 
33rd year of playing together. 

Other imported celebrities on the 
list for 1959-60 are Suzanne Danco, 
soprano, who will be here from No- 
vember to January; the magnificent 
German baritone Hermann Prey, who 
will come for a lieder-recital tour in 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Nancy Barrett 


Herbert Barrett 


The Herbert Barrett Management, 
representing the great names in mu- 
sic with emphasis on artistic stature, 
audience appeal, and personality, has 
substantially increased its activities 
with each passing year, and its 1959- 
60 roster—including 21 distinguished 
solo artists, five special touring attrac- 
tions, and seven eminent conductors 
—gives impressive evidence of the or- 
ganization’s growth. 

Herbert Barrett is president of the 
management and Joseph A. Lippman 
vice - president. By special arrange- 
ment with the Southwestern Artists 
Service of Dallas, Texas, Lanham 
Deal and Mildred Sale, partners in 
that organization, have exclusive rep- 
resentation of the entire Barrett list 
for the states of New Mexico, Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 

Cross-country newspaper headlines 
were made by the Barrett organiza- 
tion during 1958-59 for the first Her- 
bert Barrett Carnegie Hall Subscrip- 
tion Series of four concerts by world- 


famous artists which, in an effort to 
woo back music’s live audience, of- 
fered New York concert tickets for 
the first time at neighborhood movie 
prices. Other Barrett- managed New 
York series of special distinction—all 
subscribed to capacity — include the 
Town Hall concerts of the Bach Aria 
Group under the direction of William 
H. Scheide, and four Clarion Con- 
certs under the direction of Newell 
Jenkins. Mr. Barrett also serves as 
manager of the American Opera So- 
ciety, (Allen Sven Oxenburg, direc- 
tor) whose five Carnegie Hall presen- 
tations of the 1958-59 season have 
played to audiences sold out in ad- 
vance by seasonal subscription. 

Seven world-renowned pianists rep- 
resented by the Barrett Management 





Joseph A. Lippman 


include Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Moiseiwitsch, Guiomar Novaes, 
Moura Lympany, John Browning, 
William Masselos, and Stell Ander 
sen. While Mr. Backhaus continues 
on sabbatical at his home in Switzer 
land, Mme. Novaes, Miss Lympany 
and Mr. Moiseiwitsch have extende¢e 
their American availability during the 
110) 
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Edna Giesen 


Giesen & Boomer, Inc. will offer 
an expanded list for 1959-60: 
Among these are Clara Ward and 
the Ward Singers, top gospel and spir- 
itual singing attraction who have sold 
millions of records. They were an 
outstanding hit of the Newport Jazz 
Festival, and this spring they will 
make a four-month tour of the British 


Isles. Beatrice Krebs, mezzo-con- 
tralto, who gave three Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall concerts in January and 


February, and will return to the New 
York City Opera, Herbert Rogers, 
pianist, who made an outstanding im- 
pression in his Town Hall debut in 
December. He will play with a num- 
ber of outstanding organizations dur- 
ing the spring and will give his sec- 
ond Town Hall recital next fall. 
Nivin Miller, the Scottish baritone, 
another new artist, made his Ameri- 
can debut at Town Hall on Jan. 29. 


Eastman Boomer 


Mr. Miller is heard on London Rec- 
ords and has concertized extensively 
around the world due to his success 
with the Glyndebourne Festival and 
four seasons at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival. 

Both Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist, 
and the inimitable Anna Russell have 
been engaged by the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival for 1959. 

Loren Driscoll, tenor with the New 
York City Opera, will be featured 
singer in “Daarlin’ Man”, the Blitz- 
stein musical, with Shirley Booth and 
Melvyn Douglas. He will make his 
New York Town Hall debut in the 
fall. 

Other favorites on the list making 
annual tours are Jacques Abram, 
Vida Chenoweth, William Clauson, 
Nina Dova, Agna Enters, Richard 
Leibert, Cilli Wang, Dean Sanders, 
and the Randy Weston Jazz Quartet. 
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ton, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Chicago, 
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Renowned British 





all. Stadium, Dell 





Repeated SRO in Carnegie 


pianist. 


Ravinia 











“Only Novaes can 
bring such enchant- 
ment!" 





—WN. Y. Times 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 





é W. 
Re j 
“One of the world's 


musical giants!" 
—WN. Y. Times 


WILHELM BACKHAUS 


“Ardor and poetry 
—a born virtuoso!” 
—N. Y. Times 


JOHN BROWNING 





bia Re 





“A great violinist!" 
—wN. Y. Times 


JOSEPH FUCHS 


Pittch 


“One of the great- 
est ‘cellists of our 


time!" 
—Pittsburgh Press 


“Among the fore- 
most virtuosi of the 
dey!” 





—Boston Herald 


LILLIAN FUCHS 
VIOLA 


ALDO PARISOT 
"CELLO 














Ravinia a*a 


Stadiun 

Festiva Honored a 
mancer Order or r c 
pire. EM Capit Recor 


“One of the great 
artists of the day!” 


—N. Y. Times 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


"Miss Andersen is 
extraordinary!" 
os —N. Y. Herald Tribune 


STELL ANDERSEN 


"Complete com- 
mand! Beautiful 
playing!" 


—N. Y. Times 


TOSHIYA ETO 


US. Ey 
HMV 
Record 
“Brilliant playing! A 
joy to hear!" 
—Philadeiphia Bulletin 





RALPH 
HAR 


RKPATRICK 


Kl 
PSICHORD 
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"The best tenor in 


the business!” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram 
& Sun 





ROBERT ROUNSEVILLE 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
























Renowned British pianist. 
Repeated SRO in Carnegie 
Hall. Stadium, Dell, Ravinia, 
Hollywood Bowl. HMV 
Victor, London ffrr Records. 


TOURING ATTRACTIONS 










“Among the world's 
important pianists!" 
—N. Y. Times 


LYMPANY 





















Spectacular recent suc- 
cesses introducing Copland 
Fantasy, other major works. 
N.Y. Philharmonic 1959. 
European tours. Victor, Co 
umbia, MGM Records. 
“Unusual fire, vital- 
ity, excitement!” 
—N. Y. Times 


MASSELOS 


American tour follow ng 2 
utstanding N.Y. recitals 
ensationa 8-week 1958 
European tour. 






"Sensitive, intense 
and thoroughly con- 
vincing!" 

—N_ Y. Herald Tribune 


DAVID DAVIS 























Unique virtu for w 

12 tamed composers have 
written. N. Y. Philharmonic 
Chicago Symphony, Berlin 
Venice Festivals. Colu 
Records. 


“Nothing short of 
wizardry!" 
—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 


SEBASTIAN 
RMONICA 


moié 

















12 N. Y. appearances 1958 
on 9 major series. Over 20 


Metropolitan Opera bar 


Great sopran returns ft 
US atter 10 ensationa 
European tours 












tone leads. Incomparable 
art song interpreter. Colur 
Decca Record bia Records. 


"The type of singing 
“A queen among 
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vocal interpreters!" 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


at Metrop rae 
Garden. Lady Macbet} 
NVC. Opera 
“Extraordinary! One 
of our finest sing- 


ers!" 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


IRENE JORDAN 






“Breathtaking artis- 


try and elegance!" 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


MARTIAL SINGHER 


ent Garder Sar Frar 

c Operas. S$ 
N. Y. with Philharr 
Clarion, American Opera 
Columbia, Ange De } 
“One of the great- 
est tenors of the 
day!” 


—San Francisco Chronicle 


RICHARD LEWIS 









one hangs upon note 
by note!" 


—wN. Y. Times 


Fanny n Broadway 

n film. TV 
pectacular RCA Victor 
"One of the most 
remarkable voices 
before the public!" 


—Chicago Tribune 


Great Carus 


NICOLA MOSCONA 
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JOHN 
BROWNING 


“A recital that was alive with excitement ...ardor and poetry. 
i ea The sweep and dash of 
a born virtuoso. A credit 

to his country.” 


oward Taubman, 
The New York Times, Nov. 6, 


“Out of the Golden 
West has come 
another Lochinvar 

of the keys— 

John Browning gave 
a brilliant concert in 
Town Hall last night.” 


Louis Biancolli, 
New York World-Telegram, Nov. 6, 1958 


“Obviously at the beginning of a great career.” 


Paul Henry Lang, The New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 6, 1958 


CAPITOL RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO 


Herbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. : HERBARRETT 
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Second consecutive New York subscription season at New York’s 
Town Hall enthusiastically acclaimed! Unique programs featuring 
rarely heard baroque, classic and contemporary masterpieces performed 


by an orchestra of virtuoso instrumentalists and famous singers. 


\s 7] 
| * 
TIME MAGAZINE 
Rousing ." if CCESS NOV. 24, _ 


“A Brilliant Newcomer” receives the accolade of the New York press: 
Howard Taubman, Henry Paul Lang, Louis Biancolli, Miles Kastendieck, 
Harriett Johnson, Ross Parmenter and Alan Hughes. 


“Clarion Concerts are here to stay.” a } “Conducted masterfully. 


4 ‘ = “Our hat is off to all participants.” 
Luxury to hear ... lovely ... unusual . . . diverting. 


“Newell Jenkins conducted the premiere with joyous vigor.” 
“Attractively unhacknied programs . . . alert instinct.” 


“Critic allowed a moment of uninhibited cheering.” 


“Refreshing listening.” 
“Expressive spark gives them life .. . excellent taste.” 


“Impressive intensity all its own.” 


“Recreated Cimarosa ‘Requiem’ with a dynamic mood.” 


“One would like to shout about the wonders of Clarion.” “Tasteful, most adroitly directed ... most musicianly performance 


that could be imagined.” 


“Neglected music made known.” am ‘ = 
Stunning program. 


HADYN SOCIETY. PERIOD AND WASHINGTON RECORDS 


Hierbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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The return of 


ELLABEIBRS 1 AVIS 


After 
ten triumphant tours 
of Europe, Israel, 


South America & Mexico 


COPENHAGEN 
“A sovereign artist... in the great style.” 
Social-Demokraten 


PARIS 


“A voice of gold. Ellabelle Davis cast a spell 
over the hall.” 
Paris Herald Tribune 


VIENNA 


“The name of Ellabelle Davis will go down 
in history along with the greatest singers of 


all time.” 
Veues Ocesterrei« h 


AMSTERDAM 


‘Golden soprano. Incomparably wonderful 
singing. An exceptionally great artist.” 
Het Parool 


NEW YORK 
‘The type of singing 
one hangs upon note by note! 
New York Times 


angel BARRETT MANAGEMENT, INC. 


250 W. 57 St, N.Y. 19, N.Y. Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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“For the skillful production of the 
loveliest and most refined violin sound 
it would be hard to find an 
instrumentalist more qualified than 


POSHELA ETO 


... belongs to the class of top-rank violinists!” —N. y. Herald Tribune 


“Rarely equipped! A prodigious technique is accessory to the beauty and vitality of his tone, which is 
exceptionally warm, rich and vibrant, and his taste and musicianship. He is in complete command of 
the resources of his instrument. It is beautiful violin playing.” 

N.Y. Times 


“A remarkable violinist! Demon- 
strated a tone of velvet smooth- 
ness and remarkable purity, firm 
unwavering control ... rare abil- 
ity to turn a graceful phrase. It 
is playing at a high level of dis- 


tinction.” 
N. Y. Post 


“What a tone: lush, warm and 
vibrant! Such a violin tone is 
rare, treasurable, soul-satisfying 
and beneficent! This violinist has 
more than just a tone, however. 
He has a wonderfully developed 
technique and excellent mu- 
sicianship.” 


N.Y. Journal-American 


DECCA GOLD LABEL RECORDS 


Herbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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“England’s best tenor 


RICHARD LEWIS 


made his local debut in the music of Gerontius. 
His belated introduction to New York found him at 


A HIGH POINT OF EXCELLENCE 
AS VOCALIST AND ARTIST.” om GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
IRVING KOLODIN, SATURDAY REVIEW, FEB. 1959 


4 performances—JAN. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1959—with 
New York Philharmonic under Sir John Barbirolli: 


“A tenor of royal musicality whose tone is smooth, 
sweet and possessed of power.” 


Jay S. Harrison, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“An artist of perception and interpretative subtlety." 
Howard Taubman, New York Times. 


“Performed with superb artistry. A voice of beauty 
and wealth of color. An artist of extraordinary capa- 
city.” Harriett Johnson, New York Pos}. 


“Magnificent was the vocal and stylistic artistry of 
Richard Lewis. Are there any better singers anywhere?" 
Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. 


4th Successive season with 
San Francisco Opera Association 


“One of the most important tenors in the 
operatic world today.” 

Alfred Frankenstein, 

San Francisco Chronicle. 


“One of the best tenors 
to be heard anywhere!” 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, NOV. 7, 1958 


HMV COLUMBIA ° ANGEL 
CAPITOL «+« DECCA 





Herbert Barrett Management, Inc. 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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NEW YORK 


The true virtuoso, as well as the sensitive musician.’ 
Ross Parmenter, THE NEW YORK TIMES, December 2 1958 


PITTSBURGH 


"In the foremost ranks of great keyboard artists." 
James B. Ball, PITTSBURGH PRESS, November 2, 1958 


DALLAS 


"One of the most satisfying and nourishing recitals . . . Moura 
Lympany was in ovational audience favor all evening. May she 
visit us again and again!" 


John Rosenfield, THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS, January 9, 195 
LOS ANGELES 


..+ Poetic and imaginative . . . beautifully nuanced and deeply 
expressive exquisite control of subtle shadings . . . limpid 
singing tone . . . brilliant virtuoso display!" 

Albert Goldberg, LOS ANGELES TIMES, January 20, 1959 


STEINWAY PIANO 
HMV. LONDON FFRR,. EMI-CAPITOL RECORDS 


HERBERT BARRETT MANAGEMENT, INC. 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Cable Address: HERBARRETT 
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COSMETTO ARTIST MANAGEMENT 


Cleon Cosmetto 


The Cosmetto Artist Management, 
headed by Cleon Cosmetto, with Mil- 
dred Shagal as his associate, presents 
the following distinguished artists 
and attractions for 1959-60: 

The Little Singers of Paris, Mon- 
signor Fernand Maillet, director, one 
of the world’s finest choral groups; 
Samson Francois, outstanding French 
pianist, who will return to America 


ANDREW SCHULHOF 


Andrew Schulhof will continue the 
exclusive world-wide management of 
Ernest Ansermet and Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and will present other noted 
conductors to the American public. 
Artists under his exclusive manage- 
ment include: 

Ernest Ansermet, who will not ap- 
pear next season in the United States 
due to important guest engagements 
in Europe besides appearances with 
his own Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande and others. For Decca-London 
he again will make a number of re- 
cordings. 

Sir Thomas Beecham is now here 
for guest engagements with leading 
orchestras. April, 1959, will mark Sir 
Thomas’s 80th birthday and he has 
committed himself to make an un- 
usual number of recordings with his 
own orchestra, the Royal Philhar- 
monic, including oratorios and operas. 
These engagements will take his en- 
tire time the next season. 

Paul Kletzki has been engaged as 
musical director of the Dallas Sym- 
phony and has just signed a contract 
for three additional years. Kletzki ac- 
cepted only a few guest engagements 
in the United States in order to de- 


after 
Sidney 


an absence of several years; 

Harth, America’s prize-win- 
ning violinist; Tucson Arizona Boys 
Chorus, directed by Eduardo Caso, 
who offer a round-up of fun and 
music; Mary Curtis-Verna, a leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan and 
Europe’s great opera houses; Gloria 
Lane, leading mezzo-soprano of the 
Glyndebourne Festival, Italy, Ger- 
maay, Austria. 

Also Kedroff Vocal Quartet, offer- 
ing exceptional programs featuring 
great Russian music; Marcel Grand- 
jany, world-renowned harpist; Sylvia 
Marlowe, internationally famed harp- 
sichordist; Appleton and Field, bril- 
liant piano duo with a repertory in- 
cluding the best in contemporary 
music; Guy and Monique Fallot, 
French cello-and-piano duo who offer 
chamber music at its best; Hilde 
Somer, dynamic young pianist; Kunie 
Imai, first Japanese soprano to sing 
at the Metropolitan; and France’s top 
songwriting duo, Varel and Bailly 
with the Chanteurs de Paris, in a 
joyous trip through the song history 
of France. 





Andrew Schulhof 


vote his full time to building up his 
new orchestra. His activities in Eu- 
rope and South America are also cur- 
tailed by his extended activities in 
the United States. However, he will 
appear as guest at major festivals dur- 
ing the summer and will record for 
E.M.1.-Angel-Capitol Records. 

Peter Maag, the young Swiss con- 
ductor who won acclaim in guest en- 
gagements in London, Edinburgh, 
Paris and Rome, will make his Ameri- 
can debut in February, 1959, in Cin- 


(Continued on page 116) 


INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Ann Kullmer 


Ann Kullmer, director of Inter- 
Allied Artists Corp., announces the 
following artists for the 1959-60 sea- 
son: 

New are sopranos Anne Ayer, 
Suzanne der Derian, and Ellie Mao; 
pianist Charles Engel; tenors Stanley 
Curtis and William McGrath. 

Friedrich Gulda, famed Austrian 


February, 1959 


pianist, will return to the United 
States next season to present his noted 
Beethoven Sonata cycle, which he is 
recording in its entirety for London 
Records 

Inez Matthews, mezzo-soprano, had 
her usual fully-booked season and re- 
corded the vocal part of Serena for 
the “Porgy and Bess” film. 

Margaret Roggero, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan and San Fran- 
cisco operas, had a most successful 
operatic season and will be available 
for guest performances and concert 
engagements next season. 

Ethel Barrymore Colt, soprano, 
toured during the summer in her one- 
woman show, “Curtains Up”.  En- 
gagements included the Stockbridge 
Summer Theatre, Chautauqua, and 
the Clinton Playhouse. In New York 
City “Curtains Up” played under the 
auspices of the New York Chapter of 
ANTA. 

Rosemary Rotolo, soprano, ap- 
peared in a number of opera produc- 

(Continued on page 132) 


FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 


Marion Saerchinger 


The Friedberg Management pre- 
sents this year a longer list than usual 
of old friends and new. The familiar 
names of Myra Hess, Gyorgy San- 
dor, Pierre Fournier, the Budapest 
String Quartet and the Westminster 
Choir are still there, more popula 
than ever. 

Dame Myra is on her annual coast- 
to-coast tour, which builds to a cli- 
max in California; there she is play- 
ing eight concerts with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

Gyorgy Sandor, after a_ brilliant 
appearance with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Bartok’s Second Piano 
Concerto at the Ann Arbor May Fes- 
tival, returned to Europe for his an- 
nual tour, which this time extended 
to seven countries, including England, 
France, and Germany. After his re- 
turn in February, he will fill engage- 
ments in recitals and with leading 
orchestras. He will return to Hawaii 
for appearances with the Honolulu 
Symphony and has been invited to 
play again with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, this time in its home city and 
Baltimore. 

Lilian Kallir appeared in radio last 
spring on the Telephone Hour; she 
also participated in the first appear- 
ance in western Europe of the historic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and _ toured 
with them in principal English cities. 

Pierre Fournier has returned to 
America for a closely booked trans- 
continental tour, which includes a 
second performance in_ Berkeley, 
Calif., for those who could not get 


J. J. VINCENT 


J. J. Vincent, president of Vincent 
Attractions, Inc., announces his es- 
tablished policy of presenting a lim- 
ited number of selected artists for the 
coming season 

Laszlo Varga, first cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic, played the 
Dvorak Concerto with that organiza- 
tion in December, and, as always, was 
well received by the press. He also 
appeared in the New York area in 
recital and as soloist with several 
orchestras, and again was the soloist 
with the Chautauqua Symphony dur- 
ing the summer. At the close of the 
current symphony season, Mr. Varga 
will give recitals and appear as soloist 
with symphony orchestras, as well as 
on radio, in Europe. 

The New York Philharmonic Cello 
Quartet—Laszlo Varga, Nathan 
Stutch, Martin Ormandy, and Asher 
Richmond, all Philharmonic men 
have given several concerts in the 
New York area this season. The 
quartet is new on the musical scene, 
and has been accepted with interest 
by the musical world for its fine play- 
ing and unusual arrangements. Their 
Decca recordings have received high 
praise. The last appearance of the 
1958-59 season will be at Drew Uni- 


seats in the sold-out house. The tour 
will take him from Montreal (in tele- 
vision) to Havana and Puerto Rico 
and back to New York for a sonata 
recital with Dame Myra Hess at the 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium. 

A newcomer to the Friedberg ros- 


Lillian Knapp 


ter is the cellist Joseph Schuster, who 
will again play to audiences in many 
of the 49 states. 

Betty-Jean Hagen has again ap- 
peared with success in Europe and 
Canada as well as with orchestras in 
the United States. She has also re- 
cently made her debut in television 
in Montreal. She will interrupt her 
current tour to have a baby. Resum- 
ing her career, she will appear at this 
summer’s Vancouver Festival both 
with Herbert van Karajan and Wal- 
ter Susskind. 

Long known as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Bach Aria Group, Norman 
Farrow has added to his repertoire 
a recently rediscovered Handel work, 
“Apollo and Daphne”, for baritone, 
soprano and orchestra. Mr. Farrow 
had success in his recent appearance 
with the New York Philharmonic in 
Bach’s “Magnificat”, and has been re- 
engaged for their performances of 
Handel's “St. John Passion”. 

The Budapest String Quartet, after 
a successful start in Boston, again 
has set forth on its fully booked tour 
of the United States. Highlights of 
the tour include the performance of 
the complete Beethoven cycle of 
string quartets in San Francisco, and 

(Continued on page 130) 


Alfredo Valenti 
J. J. Vincent 
versity in Madison, N. J., early in 
April. 

Rebeki Ahara, ethnic dancer, has 
appeared in recitals from coast to 
coast, and will tour again next season 
throughout the United States. She is 
assisted by a solo cellist and piano 
accompanist 

Samuel Walter, distinguished or 
ganist, has given recitals extensively 
in colleges and churches and will ap- 
pear at the Washington Cathedral, 
in Washington, D. C., in May. He 
will continue his appearances in the 
East and Middle West, so far as his 
regular commitments will allow 





National Artists 


Blue Bird Phote 
Williams, Western Divi- 
Manager of Civie Con- 
cert Service 


Roy 


_v 


Gabriella 
Benita M. Shields, Northeast- 
ern Division Manager of Civic 
Concert Service 


Rappoport Studios 
Robert E. Misenheimer, West- 
ern Division Manager of Civic 
Concert Service 


Continued 
d ance 
other variety numbers 
the will be the first American 
appearances of the world famous 
Paris Grand Opera Ballet 
Vocal attractions include 
Karlsrud Chorale 16 male 
featuring Edmond Karlsrud, 
with Charles Touchette as 
accompanist and arranger: and 
Whetsel, baritone and soprano in 
Make a Show William Lewis 
tenor, and Earl Wild, pianist, in joint 
ind the ever-popular balla 
and Miranda, who offer 


deers Murai 
folk songs of all nations gleaned from 
modern 


incient and 
Opera on Parack 
rected by Ruth and 


features six young 


irom page 6) 


ian Stars), acts, and 


A highlight of 


comedy 


season 


The 
singers 
bass 


baritone 


Gross 


concert 


sources 
produced and di 
Thomas Martin 
leading artists in 
well loved operatic 
in English with piano ac 
companiment Phe Rabinof Sin 
fonietta is an all-girl ensemble of 11 
distinguished = instrumentalists with 
Benno Rabinof a violin and 
conductor and Sylvia Rabinof as guest 
i program of original works 
for violin and strings, piano and 
strings, and string ensemble 

Special attractions include the Gay 
Iyrolhers fr Kitzbihl under 


a program of 


scene sung 


soloist 


pianist in 


om leader 
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Gabriella 
Brannan, Booking Di- 
rector of Civic Concert Serv- 
ice 


Lois 


Sedge LeBlang 
Paul A. Fairly, Midwestern 
Division Manager of Civic 
Concert Service 


Toni Praxmair, who will be making 
their fourth American tour; the Con- 
tinental-Aires, male quartet conducted 
by Julian Parish; George Feyer, pi- 
anist; Red Camp, concert jazz-pianist; 
Stan Freeman, pianist-humorist; and 
Boris Goldovsky, pianist. 

New dance attractions for the 1959- 
60 season include Marina Svetlova, 
prima ballerina, and her Dance En- 
semble, with a male dancer, a Spanish 
dancer and a pianist, in a favorite 
American dance attraction of solo 
and duo classical and modern ballet 
excerpts; Goya and Matteo in a 
program titled “A World of Dancing” 
created from dance styles around the 
globe; Rod Strong Dance Company, 
including three young ballerinas in a 
program of Dance Cameos; and the 
brother-sister Russian Dance duo of 
Zina and Kolya, who were originally 
stars of the Moscow Grand Opera 
Ballet and are recognized as leading 
exponents of the traditional dances of 
Russia and Central Europe 

The Curtis String Quartet, another 
new attraction, has become interna 
tionally famous through worldwide 
annual tours. In the United States 
alone, they hold a phenomenal record 
of over 2,000 concerts 

New vocalists for the 1959-60 sea- 
son include Marcella Pobbe, Italian 
soprano, who returns for her second 
Metropolitan season in the spring; 
Esther Rethy, Viennese soprano; 
Leyna Gabriele, young American 
soprano, who sang the role of Baby 
Doe in the original production of 
Moore’s opera at Central City three 
years ago; Rhea Jackson, soprano, 
just returned from three years of con 
certising in Europe; Joy Kim, Korean 
soprano; Hilde RO6ssel-Majdan, Vien- 
nese mezzo-soprano who is well 
known in this country through her 
numerous oratorio and operatic re- 
cordings for Vanguard, Vox, West 
minster, and Remington; and Katja 
Georgia, Bulgarian soprano 

The new Metropolitan 

(Continued on page 
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CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE INC, 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., enters 
its 38th year as the originator of the 
organized-audience plan method of 
presenting concerts in a stronger posi- 


Gabriella 
Phil Tippin, Manager of Lec- 
ture Bureau and Special At- 
tractions of National Artists 


tion both in the New York office and 
in the local Civic Music Associations 
than it has known in its history. The 
success of the organized-audience plan 
has grown to such a high degree of 
development that thousands of cities 
across America and Canada are now 
enjoying a series of concerts in their 
local auditoriums by artists of world- 
wide reputation. 

Last year, Luben Vichey, President 
and General Manager of Civic, in- 
stituted the divisional-manager plan 
of operation, creating four territorial 
regions in the country with a manager 
in charge of each region. Through 
these managers and the regional di- 
rectors in the respective areas, each 
Civic Music Association is able to re- 
ceive more personalized service in the 
operation of their associations than 
previously, giving a closer relationship 
to the artists - management - audience 
plan. The result has meant the best in 
musical entertainment money will buy 
for each association through better- 
run Civic Music campaigns, increased 
membership, higher artist budgets, 
and the engagement of any artist from 
any recognized concert management 
who is available in the respective part 
of the country 

Division managers 
June are: Paul 


appointed in 
Fairly, Midwestern 


CLARENCE E. CRAMER 


The new season's 
with two concert groups 
guaranteed West Coast tours for 
Community Concerts. All groups and 
soloists tour the entire Central West, 
South, and Ontario. 

The Theatre Men, male octet, and 
Margaret Lukaszewski, soprano, are 
from the Lyric Opera of Chicago, 
plus David Burk, pianist. They will 
make a West Coast tour after Easter, 
beginning in Arizona. Bernard Izzo, 
popular baritone who sang 18 per- 
formances in this his third season 
with the opera, is the director. At 
other times they will tour 22 states 
and Ontario 

“Carmen & Don Jose”, with Ralph 
Nielsen and Audrey Paul, Chicago’s 
distinguished tenor and contralto, as- 
sisted by the Marlinn String Trio, 
tour the West Coast for four weeks 
in January. At other times they tour 
the Central West, South, and Ontario. 

Albert Tipton’s orchestra, “Music 
for Tonight”, with Mary Norris, 
piano soloist, and Detroit Symphony 
men, make a five-week spring tour 
of 18 states and Ontario. They plan 
a similar tour in the spring of 1960. 


affairs begin 


awarded 


Gabriella 
Robert Gewald, Manager of 
Radio and Television Divi- 
sion of National Artists 


Gabriella 
Richard O’Harra, Manager of 
Recital and Program Depart- 
ments of National Artists 


Division Manager; Robert E. Misen- 
heimer, Western Division Manager; 
Benita Shields, Northeastern Division 
Manager; and Roy Williams, Southern 
Division Manager 

Regional directors are: John E. 
Bordeaux, Alma B. Clark, Erma T. 
Davis, Eleanor Riley, Grace L. Ruth, 
Rae Sinclaire, Greta A. Skoog, Helen 
C. Snyder, Virginia M. Springgate, 
and Claire Spry. 

Department heads for Civic in the 
home office located on the 17th floor 
of 711 Fifth Ave., include: Luben 
Vichey, President & General Man- 
ager; Thomas M. Reilly, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer; Jesse S. Richman, 
Legal Counsel; Lois Brannan, Direc- 
tor, Booking Service; Helen Williams, 
Information Service; Margaret O. 
MacCorkle, Programs; Martha M. 
Smith, Publicity and Promotion. 


Daguerre Studio 
Clarence E. Cramer 

The Opera Festival re-opens “The 
Barber of Seville” after more than 
500 performances on previous tours, 
coast-to-coast. The comic opera will 
be sung in English and the dialogue 
spoken. George Lawner, of the Lyric 
Opera, is the musical director, and 
the cast includes artists who have ap- 
peared in leading opera houses. The 
brief chorus music is omitted and 
piano accompaniment is used, thus 
making a company of seven artists 
and pianist, plus the new stage pro- 
duction. With cast changes, the Op- 
(Continued on page 132) 
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tional Circciation of Concert ‘Managers 


presents 


A CODE OF ETHICS 


T/T 


FOR THE PROFESSIONAL CONCERT FIELD 


PREAMBLE 


The local manager looks upon his work as a 
professional service. He is an arbiter of good 
taste in his community and is subject to all the 
ethical standards—both of approval and of cen- 
sure—that should apply to a profession which 
enjoys the public trust. In the first instance, he 
faces this responsibility en his own and thus 
should be his own severest critic. Yet, since he 
is dependent on other elements in the concert 
field to bring good music, dance and related at- 
tractions to his locality, there are occasions when 
his responsibility is shared by others, principally 
by the artist or attraction and by the agency 
which negotiates the booking agreement for the 
local appearance of the artist or attraction. Any 
effective embodiment of ethical standards must, 
perforce, give due recognition to the common 
problems of the foregoing. 

To achieve the proper dignity and strength of 
purpose in setting up this Code of Ethics, the 
local manager joins with others of his profession 
throughout the United States and Canada by 
means of their duly established organization, 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
CERT MANAGERS, INC. As a member, he 
agrees to abide by this Code of Ethics which has 
been adopted by this Association. He does so not 
simply for his own good, but for the good of the 
concert field as a whole. His hope is that artist 
and booking manager alike will look upon the 
Code of Ethics which follows in the same public- 
serving spirit in which it was written and 
adopted. 


Il. RELATIONS BETWEEN 
LOCAL MANAGERS 


A local manager welcomes his association 
with other ethical local managers of his commu 
nity and with ethical local managers of other 
communities. He derives a practical benefit 
through the exchange of information and the 
comparison of operating methods. He also 
achieves that deeper benefit, true of every pro 
fession worthy of the name: the furthering of 
the best interests of his nation, in his case 
through constructive cultural activity 


lll. THE LOCAL MANAGER 
AND THE ARTIST 


One of the most gratifying features of the con- 
cert field is the mutual regard, esteem and af- 
fection established between local managers and 
artists over the years of their association. In 
essence, the local manager brings an artist to his 
community because of his faith in what the latter 
can offer the public. It is to his interest that the 
artist’s comfort and well-being are both respected 
and fostered. In turn, the artist appears as a 
guest of the community and respects its tradi- 
tions and hospitality. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONCERT MANAGERS 


IV. THE LOCAL MANAGER AND 
THE BOOKING MANAGER 


The success of the concert field resides ulti- 
mately in the confidence and proper business un- 
derstanding between the local manager and the 
booking manager. Though the booking manager 
usually acts as agent for the artist or attraction, 
he is properly expected to assume the initiative 
and responsibility for all business aspects of the 
engagement including the principle of refusal 
and season exclusivity. 


V. THE BOOKING CONTRACT 


It is through the contract engaging an artist 
or attraction that the relations between booking 
manager and local manager are properly defined. 
The following conditions are considered inherent 
in any contractual cbligation. 

A. The booking manager possesses the legal 
right to book a given artist or attraction before 
submitting a contract to the local manager. 

B. The principle of reciprocity must obtain in 
all cases where the attraction and/or its manage- 
ment asks for special protection. For example: 
the so-called Acts of God clause should absolve 
not only the attraction but the local manager as 
well. 

C. It is a matter of proper business ethics that 
negotiated initial fee quotations be respected. 

D. In regard to labor charges, the basic rule 
is considered to be: that costs inherent in the 
attraction are paid by the attraction, and those 
inherent in the particular local presentation are 
paid by the local manager. The operation of this 
principle as applied to specific cases is outlined 
in Exhibit I. 

E. The cost of equipment is defrayed under 
the same principle that applies for labor charges 
as outlined in Exhibit II. 

F. The local time of arrival, mode of transpor 
tation, and date and place of the immediately 
previous engagement of an artist or attraction 
should be made known in writing to a local man- 
ager as far in advance as possible, to enable 
him to adopt proper measures in the event of 
adverse weather or other conditions that might 
delay the arrival of the artist or attraction. 


CONCLUSION 


This Code of Ethics is offered as an expres- 
sion of The National Association of Concert 
Managers, Inc. It is earnestly hoped that all ele 
ments of the professional concert field will view 
this expression in the same spirit of public serv- 
ce in which it has been formultaed 


EXHIBIT | 
APPLICATION OF THE RULE 
FOR LABOR CHARGES 


A. Teamster and loader charges are borne by 
the attraction. 

Bb. A traveling stage crew (even when as 
signed by a local union) is paid by the attrac 
tion. 


C. All other stage labor is paid by the local 
manager, unless excess costs are negotiated in 
advance. The booking manager should make 
known the yellow card requirement before clos- 
ing the contract or, if that is impossible, as far 
in advance of the date of performance as pos 
sible. 

D. If overtime for stage labor is incurred 
prior to the normal arrival call of the house 
crew, the overtime cost is paid by the attraction. 
If overtime is incurred after the crew's normal 
closing time, it is paid by the local manager. 

E. Box office service and personnel, ushers, 
doormen and other house attaches are paid by 
the local manager 

F. Where union musicians are involved, an 
attraction has the right to limit its traveling 
orchestra in number, and this limit should be 
stipulated in the booking contract. If the local 
union requires a larger complement, the local 
manager should make this requirement known 
before signing the contract, and the added cost 
should be negotiated on an equitable basis. 

G. Union or other labor obligations towards 
chorus members, dancers, seamstresses, pressers, 
road managers and press agents are assumed 
by the attraction, and the local manager must 
be held harmless against any strikes or claims 
for payment by unions who have jurisdiction 
over these members of the company. 


EXHIBIT II 
APPLICATION OF THE RULE 
FOR EQUIPMENT COSTS 


A. The local manager provides (and pays for, 
if necessary) the so-called “normal” stage equip- 
ment, e.g.: front curtain (if one exists), a con- 
cert set, overhead light, chairs and other common 
properties if the latter are available in the 
auditorium. 

B. Additional stage equipment, including sets, 
drops, lights and properties, are provided by 
the attraction at its cost, unless the local manager 
has them on hand and can make them available. 

C. The piano for the concert performance is 
inherently an expense of the artist or attraction 
Many artists have arrangements with piano com 
panies which service their concerts. The local 
manager respects the piano commitments of the 
artist in using the instrument of his choice, pro 
vided the local manager does not have to defray 
the cost of cartage, rental and tuning 

D. A printed house program is the obligation 
of the local manager, but he reserves the right 
to keep the length of the copy within his usual 
format, if in doing so the audience can still 
fellow the performance intelligibly. The attrac 
tion, in its turn, should provide program copy 
in time to meet printing schedules, a period of 
two weeks prior to the date of performance 
being considered absolute minimum. 
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DEMETER 
ZACHAREFTE 

Ihe Demeter Zachareff 
Management announces the 
ing attractions to be 
list for the 
ton Little 

Stanger 
American 
vacs, director 
ist; William 
Hornor, baritone 


Concert 
follow 
retained on its 
season 1959-60: the Bos 
Orchestra, formerly the 
Chamber Orchestra the 
Piano Trio, Stephen Ko 
Nancy Cirillo, violin 
Stevens, pianist; John 
Colette Rushford, 
harpist; and the Cambridge Festival 
Orchestra, Daniel Pinkham, harpsi 
chordist and conductor. A new altrac 
tion is the well-known Boston Lyric 
Pheatre presenting a program of 
musical miniatures”, drawn from the 
best in folk opera and musical 
comedy 

In association 


Music 


Cosmetto 
Demeter Zachar 
New England and 
famous Kedroff 
presenting rare pro 
grams of Russian folklore, Russian 
church music and great works of the 
romantic and contemporary 
The New England tour 
March 29 at the Currier 
Art, Manchester, N.H 
many ippearances al colleges 
musical associations, and an 
ince at Boston’s Jordan Hall 
Miss Cirrillo, Mr. Stevens, Miss 
Rushford and Mr. Hornor filled 25 
engagements under the auspices of 
colleges and associations in the East, 
South and Midwest, where they were 
with great enthusiasm. They 


with the 
Artist Management 
eff represents, in 
other sections, the 


Vocal Quartet 


masters 
begins on 
Gallery of 
followed by 
and 


appear 


received 


NATIONAL 


The National 
ica’s only 


ment 
$9 


Music League, Amer 
non-profit concert manage 
that during the 1958 
season its bookings soared 50 per 
cent This indicates a notable in 
crease of interest in top young Ameri 
can artists who have been chosen for 
management through careful 
auditioning, before distinguished mu 
sicians—the purpose of the 
being to help provide the 
to important 

In the 
Kuerti Leventritt 
with the highest of success in a com 
pletely filled including ap 
pearances with most of the major or 
chestras in this country, a tour of the 
Midwest, recitals in the U.S., Canada 
and Europe; and an appearance on 
the Young Artists Series at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. Next season he will make a 
concert tour of Poland Joseph 
Schwartz, pianist, gave a_ brilliant 
New York debut as a 1958 Walter 
W Naumburg Foundation winner 
Jeaneane Dowis, pianist, completed a 
40-concert tour of the South and has 
many orchestral appearances this sea 
son. Martin Canin, pianist, also gave 
a remarkable New York debut and 
looks forward to a Midwestern tour 
next season 

Joyce Flissler 
ored by being the 
ner in the string section of the In 
ternational Tchaikovsky Competition 
in Moscow last March. In addition 
to her many orchestral and recital 
dates this season, she played on the 
Young Artists Series at the Metro 
politan Museum 

In the vocal division 
Mary MacKenzie had a rewarding 
season with the New Orleans Opera 
and is presently with the Dallas Civic 
Opera. Elmer Dickey 
pleted a Southern 
this season's 


rejoices 


League 


League 
vital link 
careers 
pianist 

1957 


Anton 
met 


category 


winner 


schedule 


violinist, was hon 
only Western win 


contralto 


tenor, 
and 
concerts has an 


com- 
among 


appear- 


tour 
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Perham Studio 


Demeter Zachareff 


also appeared last July as soloists with 
the Brevard Festival Orchestra. Com- 
bining their distinctive talents, these 
young artists have formed a special 
summer attraction known as the Bos- 
ton Concert Ensemble. The Pryor- 
Menz Concert Service has engaged 
them for a tour in the Midwest next 
July 

The Boston Little Orchestra was 
unanimously acclaimed by the critics 
after its Town Hall, New York, de- 
but in January 1958, and again fol- 
lowing its second Town Hall concert 
on Nov. 16 

The American Piano Trio, a long 
time favorite of organized-audience 
associations, has added to its popular- 
ity and audience appeal with pro- 
grams with notable enthus 
iasm at colleges and universi 
ties 


received 
many 


LEAGUE 


James 
Rossin 


Mich 


Abresch 
Alfred A. 


ance with the 
phony 


New to the 


Saginaw, Sym- 
artist list are 
five singers and one violinist. John 
Gillaspy baritone, appeared with 
the New York City Opera last spring 
and with the San Francisco Opera, 
where he sang ten roles, last fall 
Richard Kuelling, bass-baritone, 
toured the United States as 
with the National Chorus of 
under Hugh Ross 


League 


soloist 
America 
made a fine recital 
debut in Washington, D. C., at the 
National Gallery of Art; and is ap 
pearing in the same city with the 
Opera Society of Washington. Janice 
Seward, soprano, was featured in a 
performance at Town Hall as a win- 
ner of the Artisto Award; she also 
appeared on the “Salute to Youth” 
Program in New York which was 
broadcast to 18 countries Sara 
Rhodes, soprano, made her operatic 
debut in Florence, Italy, last summer 
as a winner of the American Operatic 
Auditions in Cincinnati, and also 
made her recital debut in Milan. She 
has performed with many opera com 
panies and orchestras in the United 
States Georgia Davis. contralto. 
toured as soloist with the National 
Chorus of America and currently is 


a recipient of a 
from the American Theatre Wing. 
Gilda Muhlbauer, violinist, is the 
most recent addition to the League 
list. She is a former Naumburg win- 
ner and has performed extensively 
throughout the East in recital, with 
orchestra, and over the air. 
Special attractions include 
Duke, balladeer, who will tour the 
South in February, 1959; and the 
Midwest during the fall of 1959; the 
Turnau Opera players, composed of 
SIX Singers, a pianist, and stage man- 
ager, who will tour in the fall of 
1959; and the Nova Arte Trio. 


M. P. BICHURIN 


The Concert Management, M. 
Bichurin (J. Stawski—Associate), has 
enjoyed its most active season, char- 
acterized by an effective increase of 
activity (personal representation, 
management and promotion), ex- 
pansion of its operation to new coun- 
tries, and enlargement of the roster 
of its artists. 

The management reports the fol- 
lowing activities of its artists: 

An extensive tour to Australia has 
been arranged for the world-cele- 
brated pianist, Rudolf Firkusny. This 
tour, starting in March, 1959, will 
include 35 concerts sponsored by the 
Australian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Ruggiero Ricci, who is now at the 
peak of his world career, made last 
season his annual European tour, 
which included also countries behind 
the Iron Curtain (East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland) with 
success, and then he proceeded for 
his sixth consecutive tour to South 
and Central America. His next an- 
nual European tour will include ex 


vocal scholarship 


Karen 


w uenski 
M. P. Bichurin 
tensive appearances in Germany, 
England, Switzerland (recording ses- 
sions with the Orchestra of the Suisse 
Romande under Ansermet), Italy, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Israel. 

Ruth Slenczynska was introduced 
through the management to South 
America in the summer, 1958, with 
such a success that she has been re- 
engaged for the summer of 1960. 

Jeanne Mitchell, the beloved vio- 
linist, is proceeding this February for 
her fourth European tour to Norway 
(series of 15 concerts), Finland, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Tur- 
ey. 

Frank Glazer, after his fine Town 
Hall recital in November, 1958, will 
make, starting this February, his 
European tour, including appearances 
in Iceland, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. 

Robert Schrade, young American 
pianist, enjoyed a success on his first 
tour in Holland, Italy, and Greece in 
the autumn of 1958. This tour re- 
sulted in invitations for the next sea- 
son on a larger scale and his ac- 

(Continued on page 114) 


BERENECE KAZOUNOFF, INC. 


In her 14th year of 
Berenece Kazounoff, 
one of her finest lists of artists for 
the 1959-60 season. Three have re- 
cently been signed by her: 

Rosalinde Fuller, distinguished 
English actress, will return for her 
second tour in her “One Woman The- 
atre Divertimenti” Her unusual 
repertoire will include many first per- 
formances of works by leading au- 
thors. The tour will begin Jan. 2 
and end April 8. 

Daniel Ericourt, pianist, has given 
concerts throughout Europe, the Far 
East, Middle East, South and North 
America. His next tour in the United 
States and Canada is now being 
booked for 1959-60. 

Sigurd Rascher has been acclaimed 
as the “world’s greatest saxophonist”. 
He was recently chosen by ANTA 
for tours of South America and the 
Far East. He will make his second 
tour of Australia in the fall of 1959, 
to be followed by an American tour, 
January through March, 1960. 

Also on Miss Kazounoff’s list are 
the following 

The Parrenin Quartet opened a 
second tour of North America on 
Jan. 29. A third tour will take place 
during 1961-62. The quartet has 
made an outstanding reputation for 
performances of the classic repertoire 
and important contemporary works 
Their current tour again introduces 
many new compositions 

Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, 
Eva Heinitz, vicla da gambist, are 
outstanding artists, whose next tour 
will begin March | and end April 5, 
1960. Their joint programs fill a great 
gap in the present-day concert reper- 
toire 

Eudice Shapiro, violinist, has had 


management, 
Inc., presents 


and 


James Abresch 
Berenece Kazounoff 


a very busy season and anticipates an 
even heavier schedule for 1959-60. 
She has been chosen by ANTA for 
a tour of South America and the Far 
East. Her latest recordings have won 
critical praise. She will return to the 
Aspen Festival for her third consecu- 
tive season as a faculty artist mem- 
ber 

Charles Bressler, tenor, has a busy 
schedule that includes nine perform- 
ances in New York City alone, three 
in Monteverdi's “Orfeo” with the 
Washington (D. C.) Opera Society, 
and a performance of the title role 
of Rameau’s “Pygmalion” at the 
Metropolitan Museum. He will make 
his New York recital debut at Town 
Hall in the fall. 

Seymour Bernstein, 
turned from his second European 
tour in November. The young artist 
was enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
critics. Since his return from Europe 
he has been kept busy with a heavy 
concert schedule. He won a Rocke- 
feller grant in April 1958. 


pianist, re- 
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PIANISTS 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 


CONDUCTORS 





ELISABETH 
SCHWARZKOPT 


Sopra no 
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SUZANNE DANCO 


Soprano 


CONSUELO RUBIO 


Soprano 
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GRAZIELLA SCIUTTI 


Soprano 
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ANNE STEPHENSON 


Soprano 
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**LUCRETIA WEST 


Contralto 


CESARE CURZI 


Tenor 


ERNST HAEFLIGER 


Tenor 


*GENE TOBIN 


7 enor 


JOHN LANGSTAFE 


Baritone 


*RITA STREICH LIERMANN PREY 
Coloratura Soprano Baritone 


105 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N, Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 7-0782 


4 
DANIEL ABRAMS 


ts 
LYA ve BARBERIIS 


MIECZYSLAW 
HORSZOWSKI 


DANCE 





PAUL DRAPER 


ete mone 








FRANCES MAGNES 


Violin 


PAUL DOKTOR 


Viola 


JANOS STARKER 
Cello 


RAFAEL PUYANA 
Harpsichord 


HEINZ WALLBERG 


2S 
ORGAN DIVISION 


Lilian Murtagh, Director 


NITA AKIN 

ROBERT BAKER 
CLAIRE COCI 

DAVID CRAIGHEAD 
CATHARINE CROZIER 

*JEANNE DEMESSIEUX 
FERNANDO GERMANI 
HUGH GILES 

WILMA JENSEN 

*JEAN LANGLAIS 
GEORGE MARKEY 
MARILYN MASON 
ALEXANDER MeCURDY 
ROBERT NOEHREN 
FLOR PEETERS 
*MICHAEL SCHNEIDER 
ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
WILLIAM TEAGUE 
ARDEN WHITACRE 
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* Returning to America 1960-61 


* By Arrangement with Martin Taubman, Vienna 
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CARMIRELLI UU WNSE A ; 
ll (Harpsichord, Violin, 5 LY RIC TRIO 
CLAREMONT QUARTET Viola, Double Bass) (Violin, Piano, Narrator) 
*VIENNA OCTET om 
(Strings and Winds) . ie 


ALBENERI TRIO 
(Piano, Violin, Cello) 


» 
SAIDENBERG PLAYERS HUNGARIAN QUARTET 


DUO 
LEE-MAKANOWITZKY 


(Piano and Violin) 


; : ; *PASQUIER TRIO 
NEW ART WIND QUINTET (Violin, Viola, Cello) 


DUO DI ROMA 
(Piano and Cello) 
Ornella Santoliquido 
Massimo Amfitheatrof 





ALFRED DELLER TRIO 


GRAMERCY (Counter-Tenor, Lute, TT 
QUARTETTO DI ROMA CHAMBER ENSEMBLE Harpsichord) 


(Piano, Violin, Viola, Cello) 
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NETHERLANDS CHAMBER CHOIR 
(Conductor Felix de Nobel) 
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SIEGFRIED HEARST 


Activities of some of the conduc 
tors under the management of Sieg- 
fried Hearst 


Leopold Stokowski has accepted an 
invitation to three concerts 
in February, 1960, as guest with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadel- 
phia and one concert in New York 
During the spring and early summer 
of 1959, Mr 


conduct 


Stokowski will again 
conduct in Russia, also in Warsaw, 
Berlin, London and other European 
cities 

Maurice Abravanel, musical direc 


tor of the Salt Lake City Symphony, 
has again been invited to conduct the 
San Diago Symphony in January, 
1959 

Piero Bellugi scored in his first con 
conductor of the Oakland Sym- 
phony in an all-Beethoven program 
He has been appointed musical direc 
tor and conductor of the Portland 
Symphony beginning October, 1959 

Theodore Bloomfield has been ap 
pomted musical director and conduc 
tor of the Rochester Philharmonic 


cert as 


beginning October, 1959. This season 
he was invited for five concerts as 
guest conductor 

Lukas Foss will conduct some spe 
cml concerts with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. He appears as pianist 
and conductor this season with the 
New York Philharmonic, also in San 


Diego, Cleveland and Minneapolis 
Leopold Ludwig is general musical 
director of the State Opera in Ham- 
burg, Germany. The success Ludwig 
had last with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera resulted in his re-engage- 


euson 


ment with the company beginning 
next September 

Igor Markevitch will tour the 
United States with the Lamoureux 


Orchestra of Paris, of which he is 
the musical director, in March, 1960 
He will return as conductor in charge 
to the Montreal Orchestra next sea 
son. He has been invited by the Chi 


CONSTANCE WARDLE 


George Copeland distinguished 
American pianist, famed for his 
playing of the modern French and 
Spanish works, will again be avail 
able for a few engagements through 
out the country 

Louis Sgarro, bass-baritone of the 


Metropolitan since 1954, will be kept 
busy with his commitments at the 


Metropolitan recital engagements, 


and appearances in Europe during 
the summer months 

Paul Matthen, well-known oratorio 
ind recital baritone, after summer 
engagements in Europe, sang in the 
Cleveland Orchestra's performance 
of Haydn's “The Creation” 

Doris Okerson, mezzo-soprano had 
a busy summer and fall which in 
cluded _ the American premiere of 
Rossini's County Ory both at 
Tanglewood and Boston, engagements 
with the Philadelphia Opera Associ 
ation, with the Mendelssohn Club 
(Albany), soloist with the Boston 
Symphony, numerous other recital 
and oratorio engagements, as well as 


her continued work as 
Riverside Church 


soloist at 


Paul Harelson, pianist, played a 
second New York recital, and toured 
as far west as Ohio and Illinois 

Alfred Schmied, pianist, and pro 
fessor of fine arts at the University 
of Tennessee, will have a busy spring 
season ind a second recital tour 
abroad this summer 

Virginia Raad pianist - lecturer 
Doctorat de Universite de Paris, and 
specialist in modern French music 
will deliver seri of lectures and 
98 





Siegfried Hearst 


cago Symphony to conduct three 
weeks in Chicago in January, 1960 
As general director of the Frank- 


furt Museum Concerts and the Frank 
furt Opera, Georg Soltis time of 
availability is very limited in the 
United States. However, he conducted 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic for 
eight weeks, and had some perfor- 
mances with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and the Montreal Symphony 
Josef Krips again has been en- 
gaged as musical director of the Cin- 
cinnati Music Festival in May, 1960, 
for the fourth time. He will again 
appear as guest conductor with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic in Febru- 
ary. He also will conduct the St. 
Louis Symphony and Canadian 
Broadcasting Orchestra in Toronto, 
and has been engaged again to con- 
duct the New York Stadium Con- 
certs. In August he will leave for a 
two-month trip to Australia and New 
Zealand and will resume his activity 
in Buffalo as musical director of the 


Buffalo Symphony in November, 
1959 

Haig Yaghjian, after a successful 
season with the Fresno Symphony, 
will return to Fresno as musical di- 
rector next season. He will be guest 
conductor with the Oakland Sym- 
phony this season 





Constance Wardle 


play recitals in a number of colleges 
and museums in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, etc 

The Gotham Baroque Ensemble, 
Stoddard Lincoln, director, gave its 
second New York recital to a highly 
complimentary press. The ensemble 
is composed of Sonya Monosoff and 
Paul Wolfe, violins; Philip Cherry, 
‘cellist, Louise Natale, soprano, and 
Stoddard Lincoln, harpsichordist and 
director. The group offers great va- 


riety in programming violin and 
harpsichord sonatas; voice, violin 
and harpsichord; two violins, ‘cello 
and harpsichord; and the complete 
ensemble of five, playing music of 


the several national schools, much of 
it still in manuscript form in mu- 
seums 

In April, The 


will be playing an 


Gotham Baroque 
All-Handel pro- 








gram as part of the New York City 
Handel Festival. They have just fin- 
ished recording all the Soler Quintets 
for The Haydn Society, and expect 
the album to be released in the early 
spring. 


HANS J. HOFMANN 


Based on years of experience in 
Europe as owner of the theatrical 
agency, R. Lanik, in Vienna, this 
management's activities are now cen- 
tered in New York, while it retains 
its connection with leading European 
opera houses. 

Its list of clients is headed by: 

Otto Edelmann, whose recent re- 
cordings of Wagnerian arias and the 
role of Baron Ochs in “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” for Angel Records in Lon- 
don are extremely well received by 
the public. The same may be said 
about his recording of Wotan in “Die 
Walkiire” with Kirsten Flagstad. He 
had his first most successful New 
York recital on Jan. 11, 1959, at 
Town Hall. This season he is sing- 
ing King Henry in “Lohengrin” and 
his incomparable Hans Sachs in “Die 
Meistersinger”, at the Metropolitan. 
Already re-engaged for the Metro- 
politan next season, he is returning to 
the Vienna Staatsoper this spring, 
where he is a regular member. 

Sebastian Feiersinger, tenor of the 
Nuernberg opera, well known all over 
Europe and South America, made his 


debut as Walter in “Die Meister- 
singer” Jan. 22, 1959 at the Metro- 
politan. His first American appear- 


ance was with the San Francisco Op- 
era where he had an outstanding suc- 
cess last October in the title role of 
“Tannhauser”. He is repeating Tann- 
hauser the end of February in San 
Antonio with the San Antonio Sym- 
phony in a regular stage performance. 
The Metropolitan as well as the San 
Francisco companies will bring Mr. 
Feiersinger back in a variety of parts 
next season. 

Margaret Harshaw, noted dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan, where 
she is singing Ortud in “Lohengrin” 
this season, has been re-engaged for 
1959-60 

Richard Cassilly, tenor of the New 
York City Opera, has a very busy 
1958-59 season. Starting in October 
1958 he sang Don José in “Carmen” 
in Philadelphia, and with the New 
York City Opera, and will sing it in 
April in Fort Worth; Sam in “Sus- 
annah” in Pittsburgh, and at the New 
York City Opera; Pinkerton in “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” at the New York 
City Opera and in Philadelphia. On 
Jan. 13, 1959 he sang the title role 
of “Peter Grimes” in Toronto, over 
CBC in the first television production 
there. He was invited to sing the 
tenor role in Verdi's Requiem in To- 
ronto with the Mendelssohn Chorus 
and the Toronto Symphony in Feb- 


ruary. In March he has a concert in 
Philadelphia. He will sing two im- 
portant new operatic roles: Pollione 


in “Norma” in February in New Or- 
leans, and Florestan in “Fidelio” in 
April in Pittsburgh, with the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony under William Stein- 


berg. He sang Tebaldo in Rossini’s 
“Montecchi and Capuletti” in Car- 
negie Hall last October. Guest ap- 


pearances in 
secured 
Herbert Doussant, American tenor, 
engaged at the opera house in Mainz, 
Germany, sang his first Stolzing in 
“Meistersinger” there with many re- 


Germany are already 


peat performances. His second role 
was Max in “Freishiitz”, his third, 
Don Jose in “Carmen”. Lohengrin 
will follow and he is re-engaged to 
sing Calaf in “Turandot” and the 
title role in “Otello” 


Kathryn Harvey, American so- 
prano, is in a leading position at the 
opera house in Nuernberg where she 
sang this season the roles of Eva in 
“Meistersinger”, Margiana in “Der 
Barbier von Bagdad”, Pamina in “Die 
Zauberfléte”, Cleopatra in Handel’s 
“Caesar”, Marguerite in “Faust” and 
the Queen in “Don Carlos”. Re- 
engaged in Nuernberg, she will leave 
for coming guest performances. 

Roy Lazarus, bass, sang three im- 
portaat roles in the fall, 1958, season 
at the New York City Opera, and is 
re-engaged for the light opera season 
in 1959. He will recreate the part 
he sang in the original production of 
“The Most Happy Fella” on Broad- 
way. This summer he will be the 
leading bass in the Santa Fe opera 
performances. 

John Reardon, leading baritone, 
New York City Opera, sang Dandini 
in “Cenerentola”, Marcello in “Bo- 
héme”, Sharpless in “Butterfly”, Falke 
in “Fledermaus”, Ping in “Turandot” 
and Danilo in “The Merry Widow” 
last fall. He sang Danilo in Philadel- 
phia, and the Count in “The Marriage 
of Figaro” with the Opera Society of 
Washington. In the spring season of 
the New York City Opera he will 
sing the leading role in “Wuthering 
Heights”. 

Sophia Steffan, mezzo-soprano, sang 
the important parts of Feodor in 





Sedge Le Blang 
Hans J. Hofmann 


“Boris”, La  Cieca in “Gianni 
Schichi”, Maddalena in “Rigoletto” 
and the voice of the Priestess in 


“Aida” with the Lyric Opera of Chi- 
cago last fall. This month she is 
singing the role of Baba in “The 
Rake’s Progress” with the Opera So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C. In March 
she will again sing Maddalena in 
“Rigoletto” with the New Orleans 
Opera, and Carmen in April with the 
Saginaw Symphony. In January, she 
sang a concert with the Virginia 
Beach Concert Association. 

Randolph Symonette, leading bass- 
baritone with the Dusseldorf and 
Duisburg operas, during the last 
month sang such parts there as Orest 
in “Elektra”, Monterone in “Rigo- 
letto”, Scarpia in “Tosca”, Sebastiano 
in “Tiefland”, Michele in “Il Ta- 
barro”. He is a guest in Amsterdam 
and Zurich in the parts of Pizarro 
in “Fidelio”, Golaud in “Pelleas”, 
Amonasro in “Aida”, Telramund in 
“Lohengrin”, etc. He has been re- 
engaged in Dusseldorf-Duisburg, with 
leave for guest performances. 

Grant Williams, tenor buffo and 
character tenor, sang last fall at the 
New York City Opera such roles as 
Goro in “Madama Butterfly”, Pang 
in “Turandot”, Dancairo in “Car- 
men” and a special part in Weill’s 
“Seven Sins”. He has been engaged 
to sing in Central City, Colo., this 
summer the role of Dr. Blind in 
“Rosalinda” and two important roles 


in “The Ballad of Baby Doe”. He 
has also been re-engaged for the 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Sopranos 
ERNA BERGER 
PEGGY BONINI 
JEANNETTE BREVAL 
JOAN CARROLL** 
MARIA DI GERLANDO 
ELLEN FAULL** 
LAUREL HURLEY* 
JACQUELYNNE MOODY** 
MIJA NOVICH 
JUDITH RASKIN 
MARGUERITE WILLAUER 


Mezzo Sopranos 


EDITH EVANS 
RUTH KOBART** 
SADIE McCOLLUM 
CECILIA WARD*** 


Coutralte 


MARGERY MAYER 


Daucers 


HARALD KREUTZBERG 
LISA CZOBEL and 


FAUSTO CLEVA 


Me 


(Personal Representative) 





stropolitan Opera Associatior 


THOMAS MAYER 
Mus r Ottawa Philharmor 


a] 


11 Virecto! 


New York City Opera** 


“Tenors 


CHARLES ANTHONY* 
JACQUES BARKIN 
HOWARD FRIED** *** 
THOMAS HAYWARD 
ERNEST McCHESNEY** 
GLADE PETERSON 
FRANK PORRETTA** 
HOWARD VANDENBURG 


(Bavarian State Opera Munich, Germany) 


LUIGI VELLUCCI**** 


Garttoues 


NORMAN ATKINS 
RALPH HERBERT* 
CHESTER LUDGIN** 
WILLIAM SHRINER 


Gass Garttoue 
NORMAN TREIGLE** 


Gases 
HERBERT BEATTIE** 


ALEXANDER VON SWAINE JOSHUA HECHT** 


JOHN MACURDY** 


Couductors 


JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK 
Musical Director Opera Cologne 


LEO MUELLER 
rector Halifax S 


Musical I 


San Franci )pera*** 
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MANAGEMENT 


|| WEST 42nd STREET 
ROOM 


Judith 


RASKIN 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 


Wf ».¥ 


NEW YORK 
lith Raskin's lovely 
through the hall. 


floated easily and 


Journal 


soprano voice 


1 me rican 





WASHINGTON 


Judith Raskin is in every way an ideal Susannah. It is hard 


e of any department in which she might be surpassed 


micel 


the role on any opera stage today. Her voice, her manner, 


wit and her charm sparked scene after scene.”’ (Post) 


. the ovation she received was 


V OK alist 


(Evening Star). “ 


i iwnin 


a cent 
tainly 


well merited. 


(Da | News). 


a great young 





DALLAS 


s Raskin proved to be one of the most refreshing sing 


\l g 


we encountered in years, a true artist in the full sense 


ind one whose careel looms big. 


Morn nd Neu 


SANTA FE 
ont is response Was won by beauteous Judit! 
Her delightful soprano enthralled the audience.” 


The \ Vexica 





OTTAWA 


mp essed creatly with a voice of charming 


inge and agility of vocal technique.” 


tsa itl 





The Ottawa Journal 
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Ruth 


KOBART 


Leading Mezzo Soprano, N. Y. City Opera Company 


NEW YORK —"THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE" 


. first rate.” (New York Times). “. . . a convincing 





characterization, marked by musicianship and clear enuncia- 
(New York Herald Tribune). “ 
(Ne u 


tion.’ . a splendid accom- 





plishment.”’ York Journal American). 





BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR —"CAROUSEL" 
(with New York City Opera Company) 


“Ruth Kobart brought temperament and the best voice 
in the company to Nettie.” 


New York Times 





BRUSSELS WORLD’S FAIR, BROADWAY and TV 
“MARIA GOLOVIN" 


“impeccable from every point of view.” 


Le Metropole , Brussels 
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Brilliant Tenor’ ot the 
New York City Opera 


NEW YORK 


"Make no mistake about it, Mr. Porretta 
is an admirable Belmonte. He is graceful 
and handsome. He acts with dignified ease 
and his voice is pure, well-controlled and 
pleasant in quality. Particularly lovely 
was the masculine timbre and sympathetic 
manner he brought to the duet." 
New York Times 


"A singer of firm training and silver sound." 
New York Herald Tribune 


DETROIT 


"Frank Porretta turns in an impressive job. 
His voice is one of the best we have heard." 
Detroit Free Press 


FORT WORTH 


"Rarely have we seen the Duke as credibly 

portrayed. Porretta has the commanding and 
youthful figure, the ringing tenor delivery 

and the physical resiliency of youth requisite 
for a believable enactment. The voice has the 
ring of the true Italian tenor, brilliant and 

tireless." 

Fort Worth Star Telegram 


MINNEAPOLIS 


"His tone and dramatic flair are exciting." 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


11 WEST 42nd STREET ROOM 1302 
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FORT WORTH OPERA 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 
WASHINGTON OPERA SOCIETY 
SANTA FE OPERA FESTIVAL 
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FEIST AND SEAMAN 


In their second year of association, 
Milton Feist and Norman J. Seaman 
are presenting over 85 concerts this 
season in New York City’s major con- 
cert halls, including the Interval and 
Twilight Concerts series. Their 1959- 
60 roster is composed exclusively of 
artists they have sponsored in New 
York City concerts to enthusiastic 
critical reception 

Frederick Fuller, British baritone, 
has appeared as a leading soloist at 
flown Hall; he specializes in varied 
programs of art and folk music, 
notably that of the British Isles 

Ray Buckingham, young British 
bass, appeared in this country follow- 
ing engagements in opera and light 
opera throughout Europe. He offers 
operatic and contemporary programs 

Pauline Ruvinska, brilliant young 
American pianist, again appeared in 
New York recital 

Marvin Hayes, distinguished bass, 
has been soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony 








Jerry Kramer Studios 


Milton Feist (left) and Nor- 
man Seaman 
Robert Mandell, conductor, is an 


assistant to Leonard Bernstein 
Special attractions, with limited 
availability are the Kohon String 
Quartet, which has introduced many 
contemporary works during the past 
years and the Margaret Bonds Cham- 
ber Music Society, which presents the 
creative work of the Negro composer. 





PAUL SZILARD 


Paul Szilard, formerly specialized 
mostly in dance productions, but he 
has expanded his activities and is 
handling more concert artists and 
outstanding theatrical productions. 
Mr. Szilard’s popularity, as an im- 
presario, is due in part to his previ- 
ously having been an internationally 
known ballet dancer and choreog 
rapher, well versed in the musical 
and theatrical fields, which enables 
him to guide his artists and groups 
in a professional manner 

After his success in presenting and 
producing the Dancers of Bali (in as- 





Maurice Seymour 


Paul Szilard 


Artists Man 


and across 


with Columbia 
agement), on Broadway 
the United States and Canada, he 
took the New York City Ballet on a 
five months’ tour of Japan, the Philip- 


sociation 


pines and Australia, and they received 
acclaim wherever they appeared. This 
tour was sponsored by ANTA, under 
the Cultural Exchange Program. Re 
cenily, the New York City Ballet ap 


pointed Mr 


clusive 


Szilard to be 
representative for 
appearance ind =the 
ready 
on the 

Thi comme yeal 


their ex 

television 

Company al 
signed two contracts to appear 
Tk le phone Hour 

roster of attrac 


tions 

Porgy and Be which Mr 
Szilard is negotiating for engagements 
in the Far East and Australia, with 
a new idea of transporting a portable 
theatre that has a seating capacity 
of over 200 and that will enable the 


attraction to 
could not 


cities that 
included in 
tours because of inadequate theatres 
Dancers of Bali will return to 
Europe and the West Coast, and play 
in several festivals in Canada 
Ballet Ludmilla Tcherina—headed 


appear in 
previously be 


102 


by the ballerina who was called in 
Hollywood one of the five most beau- 
tiful women of the world—will come 
to Broadway, with her newly formed 
company of 30 dancers, with orches- 
tra, in a very unusual repertoire. 

Luisillo and his Spanish Dance 
Theatre, already seen in the United 
States, after their success in Australia, 
where they toured for more than 
eight months, will go to Japan and 
the Orient 

Colette Marchand (to be remem- 
bered from the famous movie “Mou- 
lin Rouge”, as well as from her 


work on Broadway) in her unusual 
one-woman show — dancing, singing, 
acting. 


The Asahi Broadcasting Symphony, 
a company of 90, direct from Tokyo, 
will start their European tour in Ger- 
many, prior to coming to the United 
States, Canada, and Central America 
The attraction will feature a Koto 
concert—the ancient Japanese instru- 
ment—as well as a pianist and violin- 
ist, who have won competitions in 
Europe 


ERMINIE KAHN 


Kahn announces for the 
1959-60 continued manage 
ment of the eminent pianist Robert 
Goldsand, who appears annually in 
Europe and the United States. Mr 


Erminie 
season of 


Goldsand added to his laurels with 
a three-concert historical cycle in 
New York last fall. The series will 
be given next season in various 
American cities and universities 


This management also represents 
Rey de la Torre, young classic guitar 
ist, who tours annually, coast to coast, 
and is well known internationally for 
his recordings; and Suzanne Bloch, 
whose concerts of medieval to 
Baroque music for lute, virginals, and 
recorders and in lutesongs, have made 
her a first-rank artist in her field, and 


who also tours annually coast to 
coast 
Miss Kahn has added the distin- 


guished harpsichordist Fernando Val- 
lente, who, in addition to his concert 
appearances, is continuing the im- 
mense project of recording all the 500 
and more harpsichord sonatas by Do- 
menico Scarlatti for Westminster 
Records 

In the ensemble field, this manage 
ment continues to represent the viola 
piano duo Ernst and Lory Wallfisch 
whose popularity abroad allows them 
only two months in the United States 
The duo will play for 


leading 


chamber - music societies, festivals, 
broadcasts and college courses during 
February and March, 1959, and Ernst 
will give first performances of the 
Malipiero concerto in orchestral ap- 
pearances. The duo’s 1960 visit to 
the United States will be in March 
and April. 

The Tichman Trio, an outstanding 
ensemble of young artists in programs 
of repertoire for clarinet, cello, and 
piano, is headed by the well-known 
clarinettist Herbert Tichman, and 
tours in the Eastern half of the States. 

Added to this management for 
1959-60 is the Phoenix String Quar- 
tet of New York, whose personnel 
has remained unchanged for a dec- 
ade. Members are David Sackson 
and Fred Manzella, violinists; Ralph 
Hersh, violist, Ray Schweitzer, cellist. 
Another is the New York Brass Quin- 
tet, whose recent performance in the 
chamber series at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, brought new 
distinction to this group. Members 
are Robert Nagel and John Glasel, 
trumpets; Frederick Schmitt, horn; 
Keith Brown, trombone; Harvey Phil- 
lips, tuba. 


GETTA STROK 





a.’ 


Getta Strok 


In January, Getta Strok and John 
Sebastian, well-known harmonica vir- 
tuoso, were married. Miss Strok will 
continue her work as artist manager 
and Sebastian will continue his con- 
cert career 

In the fall of 
conductor, 


1958, Richard Korn, 
completed a_ successful 


tour of Israel where he conducted 
many of the Israeli orchestras. 
In April, 1959, Miss Strok will pre- 


sent Andres Segovia at the Osaka In- 
ternational Festival in Japan. Mr 
Segovia will also present concerts in 
other cities. 

Miss Strok announces with 
the addition to her list of 
D’Albert, violinist, and 
rova, soprano 

The New York Recital Bureau, 
which opened last fall, will continue 
to be available to artists wishing to 
present New York recitals. 


pride 
Francois 
Maria Pet- 


GENIA CHERKASSKY 


Genia Cherkassky, personal repre- 
sentative, adhering to her established 
policy of representing only a very 
limited number of artists, lists the 
following 

Mary Davenport, leading contralto 
of the Zurich Opera, will limit her 
appearances in this country due to a 
very heavy schedule abroad. 

Alfred Zega, baritone, will tour 
Poland during the 1959-1960 season 
at the invitation of the Polish Gov- 
ernment Agency. He will also follow 
up his successful appearances abroad 
in 1958 with appearances in England, 
Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In honor of Chopin’s forth- 
coming 150th anniversary, Mr. Zega 
commissioned American composer 


Ned Rorem to orchestrate six songs 
selected from Chopin’s Song Cycle, 
Op. 74. Mr. Zega is looking forward 
to a very busy schedule during 1959- 
60 dividing his activities between this 
country and Europe. 

June McMechen, soprano, will be 
heard in colleges and _ universities 
across the country. 

Herbert Stessin, pianist whose re- 
cent Carnegie Hall recital evoked un- 
usual praise from the New York 
press, is having a big concert tour 
planned for him. 

Vaclav Ryther, -young American 
pianist, will make his debut in Europe 
in the fall of 1959, appearing in Eng- 
land, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Mrs. Cherkassky is also the exclu- 
sive representative of the Edinburgh 
International Ballet. 


WALTER 
HOMBURGER 


Walter Homburger continues to 
manage the world-wide concert ac- 
tivities of pianist Glenn Gould, who 
has just completed a most successful 
three-month tour of Germany, Swe- 
den, Italy, and Israel and will fulfill 
many engagements in North America 
during the second half of this season. 
This spring Mr. Gould will make his 
debut in London’s Festival Hall in 
performances of all five Beethoven 
concertos under the direction of Josef 
Krips. Next summer he is re-engaged 
for two concerts at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival and he has also been invited to 
play at the Lucerne Festival under 
Herbert von Karajan. During the 
1959-60 season, Mr. Gould will em- 
bark on his fourth annual sold-out 
tour of the United States and Canada 
and will take time off for three weeks 
of concerts in the major cities of 
Europe. He continues to record ex- 
clusively for Columbia Records. 

New to the management is 24-year- 
old bass-baritone Donald Bell, who 
made a highly successful debut in 
London last spring and completed his 
first Canadian concert tour in the fall 


of 1958. Mr. Bell has been re- 
engaged for solo roles at the Bay- 
reuth Festival this summer and will 


return for concerts in the United 
States and Canada in the fall of 1959. 
Included in his sold-out tour are four 
appearances with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


JOSEPH BEINHORN 


Joseph Beinhorn has opened offices 
at 520 Fifth Ave. and is most inter- 
ested in working on behalf of the 
younger artists who have little or no 
representation, but who have given 
solo performances 

Mr. Beinhorn is the personal rep- 
resentative for the nine-year-old con- 
ductor-prodigy, Joey Alfidi. Follow- 
ing successful concerts with the Sym- 


phony of the Air at Carnegie Hall, 
the York Symphony and the West- 
chester Symphony last year, Joey 


composed a concerto for piano and 


orchestra. He is the youngest con- 
ductor ever to study with Pierre 
Monteux. In December, he was given 


a scholarship by the Juilliard School 
of Music. His plans for the 1959-60 
season include concerts with major 
orchestras and a possible tour of 
Russia, the latter the result of a Rus- 
sian cultural group’s attendance at 
one of Joey’s concerts. 

On June 14, 1958, Annette Rubin, 
a gifted young pianist, gave a highly 
successful debut recital in New York. 
Miss Rubin will be heard in another 
New York recital in March, 1959 
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COSMETTO ARTIST MANAGEMENT 


Takes Pleasure in Presenting 
its Distinguished Artists for 1959-60 


SAMSON FRANCOIS 


France’s Fabulous Pianist 


Returns to America THE LITTLE SINGERS OF PARIS 


Msgr. Fernand Maillet, Director 
“One of the world’s greatest Choral Groups” 


SIDNEY HARTH 


America’s Great 


Prize-Winning Violinist MARY CURTIS-VERNA 


World-Famed Leading Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera - Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, etc. 


SYLVIA MARLOWE 


Internationally-Renowned 


Harpsichordist GLORIA LANE 


Leading Mezzo-Soprano - La Scala, Milan 
America - England - Austria - Germany - Italy 


MARCEL GRANDJANY 


World’s Greatest Harpist 


KEDROFF VOCAL QUARTET 
Russian Monastic Chants, 


APPLETON and FIELD Folk Songs of Russia and France 


Today’s Duo-Pianists Music of the Renaissance 
Par Excellence 


VAREL and BAILLY 
GUY and MONIQUE FALLOT with The Chanteurs de Paris 


Beautifully Matched singing their own delightfully French Songs 
Cello and Piano Duo “The Champagne of Choral Groups” 


TUCSON ARIZONA BOYS CHORUS KUNIE IMAI 


Eduardo Caso, Director The new “Madama Butterfly” 
A Round-up of Fun and Music for Everyone Metropolitan Opera 


We will be happy to supply literature and press comments 


on the Artists and Attractions in this notable list 


Available to All Organized Audiences and Courses 


COSMETTO ARTIST MANAGEMENT °¢ 119 WEST 57 STREET - NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


February, 1959 
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=INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORPORATION=» 


esaiit 
for the 1959-60 season 


PIANISTS CHARLES ENGEL 
FRIEDRICH GULDA 
EUNICE PODIS 
CLAUDETTE SOREL 


SOPRANOS ANNE AYER 
SUZANNE DER DERIAN 
ELLIE MAO 
ROSEMARY ROTOLO 


MEZZO -SOPRANOS INEZ MATTHEWS 
MARGARET ROGGERO 


STANLEY CURTIS 
WILLIAM McGRATH 


BARITONE MICHAEL RHODES 


HARPIST SUSANN McDONALD 





—= Complete Service for New York Recitals * Accompanists Unlimited, Jack Calderwood, Director — 


INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORPORATION 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. PLaza 7-0416 





Jack Calderwood, Director 
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GLAUDETTE SOREL | 
PLAYS AT RECITAL 


| 
Romantic Music Is Offered| 
by Pianist on Program at | 
Metropolitan Museum | 

| 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG | 

Claudette Sorel, an erstwhile! 
child prodigy and now a finished, 
artist, gave a recital last night 


Auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 





feeling for romantic music, and 
her program -last night was 
slanted in that direction, with 
|Beethoven's E minor Sonata, 
Schumann's “Papillons,"’ Cho- 
ipin’s Sonata in B flat minor, 
{four Rachmaninoff Preludes, 
pieces by Scriabin and Liszt, 
and the first New York per- 
formance of a Prelude by Gid 


Miss Sorel always has had a) 


at the Grace Rainey Rogers| 


| 


PIANIST: Claudette Sorel, 
who gave a recital at Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 


ad 
~~ 


The New York Times. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1958 





delicate turn of phrase or an 
instinctive rubato that lent; 
point and interest. | 

In Scriabin's Nocturne for the} 
Left Hand and in the four Rach- 
maninoff Preludes there was 
jlittle to question. Miss Sorel 
was in her home territory here, 
| playing with admirably con-! 
|trolled virtuosity and with a 
\feeling for style that made per- 
lfectly proportioned cameos of, 
\the pieces. 

The short Waldrop Prelude, 
new to this city, was a fairly 
quiet mood piece, completely 
tonal through some dissonances 
It was well written and sensi-| 
tive, and topped exactly when! 
it should have stopped. | 
__On the basis of her Philhar- 
monic appearance last year, and 
now with this concert, Miss 
Sorel has moved right into the) 
front ranks of American ?pian-| 
ists. What is more, she has tre-' 
jmendous possibilities for devel-| 
opment. If her musical develop- 
ment is extended (she has no- 


where to go technically) along 
the line it has been moving in 





























the Tast few years, America wi 





Waldrop. 


swallow skims—joyfully, lyri- 





have one more pianist it will be 
proud to present to the world. 











Miss Sorel has youth, spirit,|°2/ly and gracefully. For one of 





tone and technique on her side. her years her playing has 





‘She can just about make the|amazing personality. Agree or 





jover the emotional problems 
ie Chopin sonata. 
—But Miss 


|piano sit up and do tricks, what disagree with her tempos and) 


w a completely independent/her ideas, one was perfectly| 
left hand, a thorough command content to sit back and enjoy) 
of touch, and an effortless ap-|the attractive outpouring. 

proach to the keyboard. There| 
were some immaturities to her ous at all times. She is inclined 
iplaying, to be sure—some ex- toward fast tempos, but she has 
jaggerations in the Beethoven,:the musical instinct to 
jand a tendency to skim lightly them 


Her playing sounds spontane- 


vary 
In the “Papillons,” for 
of example, she would start sec- 

jtions almost glibly, but within 


ss Sorel skims as a'a few measures would come a 

















MISS SOREL HEARD 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


Young American Pianist Is| 
Philharmonic Soloist in 
MacDowell Concerto 


Claudette Sorel was the solo- 
ist on the Saturday evening pro- 
gram of the New York Philhar- 
monic. The young American 
pianist, heard in MacDowell’s D 
minor Concerto, was appearing 
with the orchestra for the first 
time in an evening series, 
though in previous years she 
had played at the youth con- 
certs. 

It was a pleasure to listen to 
Sorel played the MacDowell. She| 
rel pla e MacDowell. She | 
look complete command of the 

roc ngs, piling into the! 
work with a Gaae style and| 
a strong rhythmic sense, not to 
mention technique to burn. The 








audience cheered her spirited 


erformance: It is to be hoped 
iat Miss Sorel becomes a reg- 


jular Philharmonic visitor. 





THE TIMES 


LONDON - FEB. 25, 1957 
FESTIVAL HALL CONCERTS 


MISS SOREL’S DEBUT 
WITH ORCHESTRA 


Saturday night's concert in the Fes- 





NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


FEBRUARY 24, 1958 





Claudette Sorel’s precise, ele- 


leant and altogether stunning 
piano playing, along with the 
jorchestra’s first performance of 
|Vittorio Giannini’s Symphony 
|No. 2, were the heretofore un- 
known quantities of Franco 
Autori’s concert with the New 
| York Philharmonic in Carnegie 
|Hall Saturday evening. Miss 
Sorel, who on this occasion 
made her official debut with the 
jorganization, achieved some- 
jthing of a personal triumph 
in her reading of the more 
solemn, almost comically rigid 
romantic gestures of MacDow- 
ells D-minor Piano Concerto. 
True, she took its attitudi- 
nizing very seriously; but she 
inflected this music with such 
precision, clarity and sobriety 











Pianist Debuts at Carnegie 


that the piece took on a dimen- 
sion or two that this reviewer 
does not usually associate 
with it. 

Miss Sorel's more specific 
virtues are a clean, high-pol- 
ished tone; a whistle-clean 
finger technique; and a spon- 
taneous musicality that seems 
to spill all over the place. She 
may have punched the key- 
board a bit too much at the 





beginning, but she stopped this 
jsoon enough; it was thereafter 
iclear that this young woman 
lhas what it takes for real! 
jimportance. 











tival Hall, given by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Mr. George 
Weldon, was considerably enlivened 
by the presence of a young French 
pianist, Miss Claudette Sorel (whose 
training has been done in the United 
States) as soloist in Beethoven's C 
major piano concerto and Dohnanyi's 
Variations on a Nursery Tune. 
Though Miss Sorel had previously 
played at Wigmore Hall, this was her 
first appearance with an orchestra in 
this country. It will certainly not be 
her last, for one of the most excellent 
features of her performance of Dohn- 
anyi's Variations was her sense of give 
and take; while she was always ready 
to enjoy the limelight when it was her 
due, she was equally ready to fill the 
role of accompanist when it was ré 
quired of her, and constantly on the 
alert to match her tone colour, her 
dynamics, and her rubato to the overall 
pattern. With her rhythmic alacrity 
her sparkling fingerwork, and her live 
ly musical imagination she caught just 
the right note of kittenish gaiety in the 
work, and she was fortunate in enjoy- 


ing first-rate cooperation from Mr. 
George Weldon and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 





NEW YORK 
JOURNAL AMERICAN 


FEBRUARY 24, 1958 
IN CARNEGIE HALL 


Bright Debut 
CLAUDETTE SOREL 
brought life to the Philhar-: 


monic Concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday night. Playing 
MacDowell's Second Piano Con- 
certo, she gave a_ vibrant, 
youthfully romantic account of 
this neglected work. Had thie 
orchestral part been as ani- 
mated as her performance, the 
| music would have been much 
more glorified. She is a young 
| pianist full of infectious vigor 
jand spirit. 
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MUSICAL ARTISTS 


Susan Pimsleur, director of Mus- 
ical Artists, finds there is no “slack” 
period for the dance artists under 
her personal representation During 
the concert season they tour the 
country in concert recitals, as solo- 
ists with symphony orchestras and 
as guest artists with ballet com 
panies In the summer, they are 
the featured attractions of the sum- 
mer festival, the operetta and sum- 
mer theatre, in addition to their 
European Art Festival and other 


foreign engagements 


With the Jose Limon Dance Com 
pany heading her list in the con 
temporary dance field, with Andre 
Eglevsky and his Ballet Companies 


in the classical field, partnering Nora 


Kaye Melissa Hayden, Mia Sla 
venska ind Maria Tallchief (who 
was on a blessed event” leave part 
of the year), the major musical cen- 
ters featured their dance offerings, 
while the college circuit featured the 
Dance Drama Company with Emily 
Frankel, Daniel Nagrin in his “Dance 
Portraits”, The Mary Anthony Dance 
Theatre, The Myra Kinch Dance 


Company, Teresita La Tana and hei 
Spanish Dance Company, Gina, The 
Laubins with their American Indian 
folklore program 


A highlight of the year came in 
October when the Andre Eglevsky 
Ballet Divertissements (A Dance 


Concert) was invited to perform in 
the American Theatre at the Brus- 
sels Fair. Miss Pimsleur arranged 


all details and accompanied the com- 
pany. Sold-out performances and a 
fine press greeted the company 
Susan Pimsleur, acting as producer, 
inaugurated the First Dance Festival 


of Long Island in her newly-pur- 





Susan Pimsleur 


chased Hampton Arts Theatre at 
Westhampton Beach, L. | By the 
end of the season there was an SRO 
sign out for the performance of Mia 
Slavenska and Andre Eglevsky with 
his Petit Ballet 

Geoffrey Holder with Carmen De- 
Lavallade inaugurated their first tours 


with fine box-office and popular 
audience appeal 

Iwo accidents befell Paul Draper 
and Jean Leon Destine and marred 
otherwise perfect tour engagements. 
Sympathetic sponsors postponed the 
events 


specializing in dance, 
there are a few special attractions 
and artists Miss Pimsleur represents 
in the concert field: The Gotham 
Simfonietta under the direction of 
Hugo Fiorato, heard in concert, on 
Long Island; Rawn Spearman, bari- 
tone, in his solo concerts and with 
his Classical Folk Trio; Mitchell & 
Ruff, popular favorites of the college 
and school audience: and, in the chil- 
dren's field, Fred Berk’s “Trip 
Around the World.” 


Though 


CAMBRIDGE ARTS ENSEMBLES 


The Cambridge Arts Ensembles 
formed in 1957 by S. T. Thom 
son, to fill the need of personal repre 
sentation of outstanding artists and 
chamber ensembles, based or residing 
in the cultural centers of Cambridge 
and Boston. It is S. T. Thomson's be 
lief that in keeping the list of attrac 
tions small, every personal attention 


was 


can be given to the needs of both 
ist and chent 
Well known throughout this coun 
try and abroad through many concert 


Brink-Pink 
ham violin and harpsichord duo, now 
im its tenth year 


tours and recordings, the 


continues a flourish 
ing career with some 25 appearances 
literature of the 7th 
Their repertoire 
contemporary works 
which were especially written 
by such composers as Henry 
Cowell, Alan Hovhaness, and Daniel 
Pinkham himself 


The Cambridge 


performing the 
and I&th 


also ncludes 


centuries 
many of 


for them 


Festival Orchestra 


in addition to a pecial concert of 
contemporary music in Boston's Jor 
dan Hall and a number of other en 
gagements in the New England area 


last season produced the music for a 
series of television films, one of which 
was heard at the Brussels World's 
Fair. This will heard 
coast-to-coast this season in a number 
of videotape recordings, conducted by 
Gi. Wallace Woodworth on his educa 
tional program called “The Architec 
ture and Sonority of the Symphony.” 

The eminent American pianist 
Bruce Simonds continues a _ distin- 
guished career as the musical partner 
of the violinist Robert Brink and the 
cellist Karl Zeise in the Hamden Trio 
These artists will appear together in 
New York for the first time early in 
1959 


group also be 


106 


It is with great satisfaction that S 
lr. Thomson undertakes the repre 
sentation of The Low Madrigal. Com- 
prised of 11 voices, recorders, and 
harpsichord, under the direction of 
the young choral conductor, Edward 
Low, this group made its debut last 
year in Jordan Hall, Boston, and has 
had a high degree of popular and 
artistic success 


THEA DISPEKER 


Tv 





Thea Dispeker 


Thea Dispeker is personal represen- 
tative of well-known instrumentalists 
and of singers affiliated with the 
Metropolitan, San Francisco, and 
other opera companies in the United 
States and abroad. It has always been 
Miss Dispeker’s ambition to find 
young musical talent, and to further 
their careers. 

In order to concentrate more on 
the guidance and development of 
these artists in the United States and 
in Europe, Miss Dispeker decided, as 
previously announced, to resign as 





general manager of the Little Orches- 
tra Society at the end of the 1958-59 
season, but she will continue her af- 
filiation with the Little Orchestra as 
musical advisor, and will also con- 


tinue to represent its 
Thomas Scherman. 

She will arrange an American Fes- 
tival in Berlin during the weeks of 
the Berlin Festival next Fall. 


conductor, 


MICHAEL PODOLI CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


The roster of artists to be offered 
by Michael Podoli Concert Manage- 
ment for the 1959-60 season will in- 
clude the following: 

The Dance Arts Group, featuring 
Leah Dillon ethnic dancer, will pre- 
sent a highly interesting and educa- 
tional program of “Dances of the 
World”; the newly formed Sant Am- 
brogio Trio of excellent young mu- 
sicians: Jack Bauer, violin, John Sant 
Ambrogio, ‘cello, Jack Irvin, pianist; 
Eugene Haynes, pianist, whose Car- 
negie Hall recital on April 16, 1958, 
was a remarkable artistic success, has 
returned recently from a very success- 
ful tour of Europe; Edna Thielens, 
dramatic soprano; Jaro Megasiuk, 
violinist; Sonia Rosova, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Jack Ervin, pianist, in a 
joint recital; Nala Najan and Maria- 
Cristina, dance-duo, in a program of 
Hindu and Spanish dances; Fredric 
Vonn, pianist-comedian, whose new 
album of recordings, “Rainbow Fan- 
tasy”, has recently been released by 
Columbia Records; Cham-Ber Huang, 
harmonica virtuoso; Matthew Ken- 
nedy, pianist. 





Maurice Seymour 


Michael Podoli 


The Negro Drama Players of New 
York, a group of well-known Equity 
actors, under the direction of Clark 
Morgan, during the past two seasons 
have successfully presented on tour 
the popular Broadway play, “Bell, 
Book and Candle”, and will present 
it again next season. The group also 
will present another Broadway hit to 
be’ announced soon. 





UNITED CONCERTS 





*. . 





Sal Terracina 


Jerald B. Stone 


United Concerts places its stress on 
youth on the part of manager and 
artist. Jerald B. Stone, president, has 
been associated with the music busi- 
ness for many years, and gathered 
an important part of his experience 
from facts and requests which arose 
out of the requirements of a famous 
male quartet with which he appeared 


in innumerable cities in this hemis- 
phere. Mr. Stone started his career 
as an accompanist and thus gained 


real insight into the intricacies of an 
artist's psychology 

For the first year of its existence, 
United Concerts represents the pian- 
ist, Stewart Gordon, who recently 
made an outstanding debut in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Gordon studied 
for many years with the late Walter 
Gieseking. 

Another attraction 
ner of United 
prano-tenor 


under the ban- 
Concerts is the so- 
duo, Gloria Aliani and 
William Diard, who have appeared 
with success in this country and 
Europe both as soloists and as a duo- 
ensemble. Mr. Diard, as soloist with 
the Robert Shaw Chorale, toured 
throughout Europe and the Near 
East. In opera, he is noted for his 
specialty, coloratura tenor repertoire. 
Miss Aliani returned to this country 
from Italy for an appearance at the 
Italian Embassy in Washington at the 
request of Ambassador Manlio Bro- 
sio, and subsequently appeared with 
the New Orleans Opera Company in 
important roles. This season she will 


fulfill engagements in Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Aliani 
and Diard have a sold-out Canadian 
tour for 1959-60. They will be avail- 
able in this country in the fall of 
1959. 

The Alard String Quartet (Donald 
Hopkins, violin; Raymond Page, vio- 
lin; Arnold Magnes, viola; Ira Lehn, 
cello) was formed in 1954 at the 
Juilliard School of Music. The 
Quartet has performed extensively in 
the Southwest and Midwest and has 
appeared successfully at Town Hall. 
The Quartet has been in residence at 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
Ohio, since 1956, and have had sold- 
out tours every season. 


JAMES SARDOS 


James Sardos, who is in his second 
year as an AGMA accredited artist’s 
representative, will present three out- 
standing attractions during the 1959- 
60 season. 

He is presenting, in association with 
Philip Schapiro, his first Group At- 
traction, “Operama”™. It is opera in a 
condensed form with a maximum of 
four soloists utilizing costumes and 
props without scenery. The outstand- 
ing feature is narration tapes spoken 
in the voice of one of the protagon- 
ists of opera. These tapes progres- 
sively explain the action of the opera 
to the audiences. This attraction is 
now being booked for a_ transcon- 
tinental tour. Its itinerary will in- 
clude many schools and colleges. The 
operas presented are “La Traviata”, 


“La Boheme”, “Carmen”, “Faust”, 
“Aida”, and “I Pagliacci”. 
Kathy Miller, new soprano who 


scored many successes as Violetta in 
“La Traviata” in a recent tour of the 
Wagner Opera Company, has been 
engaged for a number of concerts 
and opera performances in the United 
States and Canada. She will perform 
such roles as Violetta, Nedda in 
“Pagliacci”, Musetta in “La Boheme” 
and Constanza in “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio” in addition to 
many recitals. She also will perform 
some of these roles with Operama. 
Rina Telli, dramatic soprano of 
opera, radio, television and concerts, 
(Continued on page 120) 
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(Continued from page 8&0) 

Peggy Bonini, lyric soprano, will 
appear with the Cosmopolitan Opera 
in San Francisco as Musetta in “La 
Boheme”, and as Oscar in “Un Ballo 
in Maschera During the summer 
she will be busy in light opera 


Jeannette Breval has been booked 
for opera and concerts in this coun 
try and abroad 


Emelina de Vita is touring Europe 
at present 

Maria di Gerlando, lyric soprano, 
just returned from the Wagner tour, 
in which she did Violetta in “La 
Traviata”, and Mimi in “La Boheme” 
She sang the title role in “Susannah” 
with the Pittsburgh Opera, and has 
been engaged for Alice in “Falstaff” 
with the Opera Society of Washing 
ton. Among her concert bookings is 
a performance of Haydn's “Creation” 
at the Washington Cathedral 

Ellen Faull, soprano, appeared 
with the Baltimore Symphony in the 
part of Chrysothemis in a concert 
performance of “Elektra”. In March 
she will sing three performances of 
Don Giovanni” with the Shreveport 
Opera and afterwards rejoin the New 
York City Opera in its spring season 

Laurel Hurley, lyric coloratura so 
prano of the Metropolitan, is now 
in her fifth season with the company 
New assignments during the current 
season include Adele in “Fledermaus 
and Mimi in “La Boheme”. Last 
October she appeared with the Little 
Orchestra Society in Arne’s “Comus” 
and with the American Opera Society 
in Bellini’s “I Capuleti ed I Montec 


chi". tn the Omnibus TV production 
she sang Musetta in “La Boheme” 
She will be heard with the Philadel 


phia Orchestra as Marie in a concert 
performance of “The Bartered Bride” 


In the spring she will tour with the 
Metropolitan. She has been engaged 
for the title role in “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe” at Central City, Colo. 
Jacquelynne Moody, lyric colora 
tura soprano of the New York City 
Opera. New assignments there in 
cluded leading roles in “The Silent 
Woman", “Merry Widow”, “Abduc 
tion from the Seraglio”, “La _ Bo- 
heme”, and “Fledermaus”. She has 


been engaged to sing Norina in two 
performances of “Don Pasquale” with 
the Mobile Opera Guild. In the spring 
she will rejoin the New York City 
Opera 

Mija Novich, 
Last summer she 


dramatic soprano 
scored as Santuzza 
in “Cavalleria” a triumph at Central 
City, and after her with the 
Pittsburgh Opera, she was reengaged 
for the title role in “Tosca” during 
the current season. She will sing her 
first Norma with the New Orleans 
Opera in February 
Judith Raskin, lyric 
prano, appeared with 
Opera Society in 
Poppea” and was 
part of Glauce in “Medea” in March 
Last summer she went to Santa Fe 
for appearances in “La Boheme”, 
“Cosi fan tutte”, “Cenerentola”, and 
“Capriccio”. In November she did 
the leading soprano in “L'Italiana in 
Algeri” and parts in “Traviata” and 
“Medea”, with the Dallas Civic 
Opera. Following these engagements, 
Miss Raskin scored a triumph as Su- 
sanna in three performances of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” with the Opera So 
city of Washington. Her bookings in- 
clude performances with the Chicago 
Symphony in Faure’s “Requiem”, 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony in 
Mahler's Fourth Symphony, and two 
appearances in “Cosi fan tutte” with 
the Pittsburgh Opera. She has been 
engaged for Central City for the part 


success 


coloratura so 
the American 

“Coronation of 
reengaged for the 
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of Adele in “Rosalinda” and the title 
role in “The Ballad of Baby Doe”. 

Marguerite Willauer, soprano, will 
appear with the Schola Cantorum at 
Hunter College, and has been en- 
gaged for Ann Trulove in Stravin- 
sky's “The Rake’s Progress” with the 
Opera Society of Washington. 


Edith Evans, mezzo-soprano, re- 
cently appeared with the Mobile 
Opera Guild and has been booked 


for a concert performance of High- 
lights from “Faust” with the Trenton 
Symphony. She was most successful 
in a recent New York recital 

Sadie McCollum, mezzo-soprano, 
will be active in concerts and opera 
throughout the United States 

Cecilia Ward, mezzo-soprano, ap 
peared last summer at Central City 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Peri 
chole”, and afterwards in “Perichole” 
at the Greek Theatre in Los Angeles 
She made her debut at the San 
Francisco Opera as Maddalena in 
“Rigoletto”, and also sang Cherubino 
in “Le Nozze di Figaro” and Prezio- 
silla in “Forza del Destino”. In ad 
dition to her concert and oratorio 
appearances, she has been engaged 
by the Pittsburgh Opera for the part 
of Dorabella in two performances of 
‘Cosi fan tutte” 

Margery Mayer, contralto, sang a 
leading role in Pizzetti’s “Murder in 


the Cathedral”. She is booked for 
opera and concert throughout the 
country Last summer she sang in 


six performances of “Ballad of Baby 
Doe” at the Cleveland Musicarnival 
She was engaged for the role of Car 


men by the new Richmond Opera 
Company 

Charles Anthony, lyric tenor of 
the Metropolitan. Last summer he 


sang Nemorino in “L’Elisir D'Amore” 
with the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
and repeated his success in two con 
cert performances of the same opera 
at Grant Park, Chicago. New as- 
signments during the current season 
at the Metropolitan include Edmondo 
in “Manon Lescaut”, Rodolfo in “La 
Boheme”, and David in “Meister- 
singer”. After the Metropolitan spring 
tour, Mr. Anthony will join the Santa 
Fe Opera as Almaviva in “I! Barbiere 
di Siviglia”, Pinkerton in “Madama 
Butterfly”, and Alfred in “Fleder- 
maus’”. Last December he was fea 
tured on the CBS-TV program “The 
Voice of Joy”. His appearances in 
concerts and oratorios include a per 
formance of Haydn's “Creation” in 
New Orleans 


Howard Fried, tenor, just com 
pleted his second season with the 
San Francisco Opera, appearing in 


“The Bartered Bride”, “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”, “Manon”, and “Tannhiu- 
ser”. In March he will be heard with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a con- 
cert performance of “The Bartered 
Bride”, and has been engaged by the 
Pittsburgh Opera as Arturo. in 
“Lucia”. He will rejoin the New 
York City Opera for its spring sea- 
son 


Glade Peterson, tenor, was heard 
recently with the Baltimore Civic 
Opera as Lionel in “Martha”, and 


MEYER MANAGEM 


J. H. Meyer (Meyer Management 
Corp.) presents for the 1959-60 sea 
son the following artists: 

Sopranos: Maria Giovanna (colora- 
tura), Eva Likova, Elinor Ross. 

Mezzo-Soprano: Irene Kramarich. 

Tenors: Kurt Baum (Metropolitan 
Opera), Gabor Carelli (Metropolitan 
Opera), Eddy Ruhl. 

Baritones: Cesare Bardelli (Metro- 
politan Opera), Napoléon Bisson, 
Richard Torigi, Giuseppe Valdengo, 


cluded 


with the Pittsburgh Opera as Pinker- 
ton in “Madama Butterfly”. He is 
engaged to appear with the American 
Opera Society in Bellini’s “Il Pirata”. 
Mr. Peterson tours throughout Alas- 
ka during April. 

Frank Porretta, leading tenor of 
the New York City Opera. New as- 
signments with this organization in- 
leading roles in Giannini’s 


“The Taming of the Shrew”, “Ab- 


duction from the Seraglio” and “The 


Merry Widow”. The Fort Worth 
Opera has engaged him for two per- 
formances of the Duke in “Rigo- 
letto”. He appeared with the Ameri- 
can Opera Society in Rossini’s 
“Mose”. At present Mr. Porretta is 
singing the leading tenor part in 
“The Seven Deadly Sins” with the 
New York City Ballet. He is en- 
gaged by St. John’s College in An- 
napolis, Md., and the Opera Society 
of Washington for “Orfeo” by Mon- 
teverdi, and is booked by the Opera 
Society of Washington for Fenton in 
“Falstaff”, and for Jacquino in two 
concert performances of “Fidelio” 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony. Dur- 
ing the summer he will join the 
Santa Fe Opera in “Anna Bolena”, 
“Abduction from the Seraglio” and 
“Madama Butterfly”. 

Luigi Vellucci, tenor, just com- 
pleted his first season with the Lyric 


Opera of Chicago, appearing in “Fal- 
staff’, “Boris Godunoff", “Aida”, 
“Turandot” and “Tristan”. He sang 


the part of the Witch in two perform- 
ances of “Hansel and Gretel” with the 
New Orleans Opera 

Norman Atkins, baritone. Last 
summer he sang the title role in vari- 
ous productions of “The Most Happy 
Fella”, which part he will also sing 
at the New York City Center 

Ralph Herbert, baritone of the 
Metropolitan. After the spring tour 
with the Metropolitan, he was booked 
solidly in light opera during the en- 
tire summer, including appearances in 
St. Louis as Eisenstein in “Fleder- 
maus” and as the Father in “Hansel 
and Gretal”. During the fall season 
of the New York City Opera, he sang 
Don Magnifico in “Cenerentola”, and 
made his first appearance there in the 
role of Eisenstein. In November. Mr. 
Herbert staged a production of “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” with the Opera So- 
ciety of Washington. In New York he 
appeared as soloist in a Bach pro- 


gram, as well as in Handel's “L’ Allegro 
He has been en- 
gaged for Papageno in “Magic Flute” 
with the Fort Worth Opera and for 
with the 
Houston Grand Opera. In March he 
will be heard in a concert perform- 


ed Il 


Penseroso”. 


Faninal in “Rosenkavalier” 


ance of “Bartered Bride” with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Chester Ludgin, baritone of the 


New York City Opera. New assign- 
Marcello in “La 
“Ballad of 
“Good Soldier 
He went to Brussels with 
and 
made some recordings for Westmin- 
Other bookings in- 
cluded the title role of “Giani Schic- 


ments included 
Boheme”, and 
Baby Doe” and 
Schweik”. 
the 


roles in 
the 
“Susannah”, 


company for 


ster in Vienna. 


INT CORPORATION 


Frank Valentino 
era) 


(Metropolitan 


Bassos 
politan Opera), 
William 
Opera). 

Conductor: Carlo Moresco. 

Choreography: Lydia Arlova 
Lucien Prideaux. 


Raymond 
Wildermann 


This office also handles a complete 
list of utility and comprimario opera 


singers of extensive experience. 





Op- 
Lawrence Davidson (Metro- 


Michalski, 
(Metropolitan 


and 





chi” and in “Martha” with the Balti- 
more Civic Opera, and Jochanaan 
in two concert performances of 
“Salome” with the National Sym- 
phony. He toured with the New York 
City Opera last fall, appearing in 
Cleveland and East Lansing in “La 
Boheme” and “Fledermaus”. He will 
sing Valentin in “Faust” with the 
Springfield Symphony, and has been 
booked for appearances in “Lucia” 
with the Pittsburgh Opera and, at 


Central City, for leading roles in 
“Rosalinda”, and “Ballad of Baby 
Doe”. 


William Shriner, baritone, was ac- 
tive in light opera during the entire 
summer. 

Norman Treigle, bass-baritone of 
the New York City Opera, scored in 
the Brussels Fair production of 
“Susannah”, in the role of the Evan 
gelist. His summer engagements in- 
cluded appearances in the Ninth Sym- 
phony at Lewisohn Stadium, as well 
as in Mexico City and at Grant Park, 
Chicago, in two concert performances 
of “Carmen”. In Mexico City he was 
reengaged for two “Aida” perform- 
ances. During the fall season of the 
New York City Opera he appeared 
in “Susannah” and “Carmen”. He is 
currently booked with the Houston 
Grand Opera, New Orleans Opera 
and Connecticut Opera in “Carmen” 
He also will appvear in San Francisco 
in “La Boheme”, “Carmen”, “Lucia” 
and “Rigoletto”, and in a concert per 
formance of “Faust” with the Spring- 
field Symphony. Mr. Treigle has been 
engaged by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony for Dorati’s “The Way of the 
Cross”, by the New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic for two performances of 
“Messiah”, and by the Houston Sym- 
phony for Bach’s B minor Mass. He 
also will sing the title role in “Don 
Giovanni” with the Shreveport Opera 

Herbert Beattie, bass of the New 
York City Opera, appeared in Brussels 
with the New York City Opera in 
“Susannah”. During the fall season of 
the New York City Opera he sang 
Moroso in “The Silent Woman” and 
repeated his success as Osmin in the 
“Abduction from the Seraglio”. He 
also appeared in “Seraglio” in Sara- 
sota and in “Messiah” with the Choral 
Society of Ottawa. He has been en- 
gaged by the Buffalo Philharmonic 
for Walton’s “Belshazzar’s Feast”, and 
by the Pittsburgh Opera for Alfonso 
in two performances of “Cosi fan 
tutte”. He will rejoin the New York 
City Opera for its spring season. 

Joshua Hecht, bass of the New 
York City Opera, added to his rener- 
toire leading roles in “The Silent 
Woman”, “The Rape of Lucretia” 
and “Regina”. He repeated his suc- 
cess in “La Boheme”, “Ballad of Baby 
Doe”, “Turandot” and “Rigoletto” 
during the fall season, and was en- 
engaged by the Puerto Rico Festival 
of Grand Opera. At Chautauqua, Mr 
Hecht sang for the first time the title 
role in “Don Giovanni” and _ the 
Evangelist in “Susannah”; the latter 
he reveated during the fall season of 
the New York City Overa and with 
the Pittsburgh Opera. With the Balti- 
more Symphony he sang Orest in a 
concert performance of “Elektra”, 
and will appear as Rocco in two con- 
cert performances of “Fidelio” with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. He will av- 
near as Trulove in Stravinsky's “The 
Rake’s Progress” with the Opera So- 
ciety of Washington: with the Opera 
Guild of Greater Miami he will sing 
three performances of “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”™. and in a concert perform- 
ance of “Faust” with the Trenton 
Symphony. He was reengaged for 
Central City for a leading role in 
“Ballad of Baby Doe”. 
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self In His Songs So They Are Tellingly Conveyed.” 


New York Times. 


. sings with great ease and assurance.” 
“Opera,” Paris. 


"The singer possesses a rich voice and unusual expressive 
quality.” 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 
“Bass voices of the quality and power of Mr. Belarsky's 


are rare." 
The Star, Johannesburg. 


He did not merely interpret these songs: he lived them." 
Nov. 1, 1958, London Chronicle. 
"Mr. Belarsky is a remarkable interpreter judging by the 


expressive intensity with which he projects each song.” 
Dec. 1, 1958, Courier, Geneva. 
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past two seasons, and are being heard 
for the first time by audiences 
in leading cities from coast to coast. 


mass 


In her first complete year of U.S 
concertizing Mime Novaes again 
sold out New York Town Hall for 


her annual recital and made four ap- 
pearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Mr. Moiseiwitsch, pausing 
in the midst of the worldwide cele- 
bration of his own 50th anniversary 
as a professional pianist to pay tribute 
to his close friend, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff, on the 15th anniversary of the 
latter's death, drew a record $9,000 
box-office at New York's Carnegie 
Hall an All-Rachmaninoff pro- 
gram with the Symphony of the Air, 
on which he played three concerti. 
After appearing in the first Osaka In- 
ternational Festival, the Russo-British 
pianist returned to his home in Eng- 
land for his annual honor of opening 
the Promenade Concerts, then came 
back to the United States for appear- 
ances at Lewisohn Stadium and Ra- 
vinia Park. After an absence of many 
years, Moiseiwitsch’s recordings are 
being released by Capitol Records in 


for 


the United States to enthusiastic ac- 
claim 
Miss Lympany, another outstand- 


ing Capitol recording artist, was also 
heard in person at Lewisohn Stadium, 
Robin Hood Dell, Hollywood Bowl, 
and Montreal's Summer Festival this 
year. Repeating her outstanding Car- 
Hall last year, the 
virtuosa played to an SRO 
audience there on Dec ] 1958 

The New York recital debut of 
John Browning at Town Hall on Nov 
S won acclaim for young California 
pianist, who had previously been hon 
ored with the Steinway Centennial 
and Leventritt Awards and the Gold 
Medal Award of Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium. Last September Mr. Brown- 
ing returned to Belgium to represent 
the United States in recital at the 
Brussels World's Fair, and the Bel- 
gian Queen was in the audience that 
filled the theatre \ few weeks 
earlier he had played the Tchaikov 
sky Piano Concerto in Hollywood 
Bowl. He has been engaged by many 
major orchestras for 1959-60, and 
has signed a recording with 
Capitol Records 


New to the Barrett list is the dis- 
tinguished American pianist, William 
Masselos, noted for his championship 
of leading contemporary composers. 
He has given premieres of major 
works by Ives, Copland, Weber, Sur- 
inach, Hovhanes Cage, Harrison, 
and many others. At the same time, 
he has been acclaimed as an out 
standing interpreter of the standard 
piano repertoire and will play the 
Saint-Saens Piano Concerto No. 2, 
with the New York Philharmonic this 
March. During the summer of 1959, 
Mr. Masselos will return to the As- 
pen f and will undertake an 
extensive European concert tour next 


nepgie 


British 


success of 


contract 


estival 


season 
Outstanding 
ing sea 
belle 
Irene 


vocalists for the com- 
the soprano, Ella- 
dramatic coloratura, 
mezzo-soprano, Jen- 
nie Tourel; leading tenors, Rich- 
ard Lewis and Robert Rounseville: 
French baritone, Martial Singher, and 
the Greek Nicola Moscona. 
Miss Davis returns to the United 
States under the Barrett Management 
after spectacular successes through- 
out Europe, the Near East, and South 
America on 10 successive tours 
abroad Recentls the American 
Negro soprano was honored as the 
only vocal soloist of the Sibelius Fes- 


son include 
Davis 
Jordan 


bass 


tival in Helsinki 
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HERBERT BARRETT MANAGEMENT 


An appearance at Town Hall as 
soloist for the first performance in 


New York of the Cimarosa Requiem 
was one of eight orchestral engage- 
ments which Irene Jordan is filling 
throughout the country this season 
in addition to her extensive recital 
commitments. Miss Jordan recently 
made her first operatic appearance in 
the nation’s capital, singing the 
Countess in performances of Mozart's 
“The Marriage of Figaro” by the Op- 
era Society of Washington. In her 
native Birmingham, she will sing the 
title role in “La Traviata’; and she 
was soloist in “Messiah” with Josef 


Krips and the Buffalo Philharmonic. 


She sings Cio-Cio-San in “Madama 
Butterfly” for the first time with the 
Wichita Symphony this season. She 


also has the honor of being selected 
as the Easter Sunday recitalist for 
the Bethany College Festival in Linds- 
borg, Kansas, an event which tradi- 
tionally enlists foremost soloists 


Following successes as soloist with 
Monteux at Lewisohn Stadium and 
with Steinberg at Hollywood Bowl, 
and the release of her first recording 
under a new long-term contract with 
Decca, Jennie Tourel opened the Her- 
bert Barrett Carnegie Hall series in 
New York in October with a brilliant 
performance before a crowd of 2,580 
people. She scored additional tri- 
umphs as star of the American Op- 
era Society's presentation of Ros- 
sini’s “Mose” and Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas” in New York. Following re- 
cital and orchestral appearances 
throughout the country, she returns 
to Carnegie Hall for three perform- 
ances of Ravel's “Scheherezade” in 
February with the New York Phil- 
harmonic under the baton of Leonard 


Bernstein, with whom she has so 
notably collaborated in many out- 
standing musical events of the past 
decade 

One of the busiest stars on the in- 
ternational operatic scene is Richard 
Lewis, leading tenor of Covent Gar- 
den and the Glyndebourne and Edin- 
burgh festivals, who came to the 
United States to open the 1958 fall 


season of the San Francisco Opera. 

In his fourth successive season with 
the San Francisco company, Mr. 
Lewis scored notable successes in the 
leading tenor roles of “Manon”, 
Cherubini’s “Medea”, and “The Bar- 
tered Bride”. He also sang Mahler's 
“Das Lied von der Erde” with the 
San Francisco Symphony before re 
turning to England to make record- 
ings for Angel and to resume his du- 
ties at Covent Garden. Mr. Lewis 
makes many New York appearances 
this season singing Elgar’s “The 
Dream of Gerontius” with the New 
York Philharmonic; performing 


works of Donizetti and Benjamin 
Britten with Newell Jenkins on the 
Clarion Concerts Town Hall series; 


and co-starring with Eileen Farrell in 
“Medea” for the American Opera So- 
ciety—the latter to be performed in 
Philadelphia as well. 

Singing and acting the title role 
“Candide” in a concert version of 
Hellman-Bernstein musical based 
on Voltaire, in which he scored on 
Broadway two seasons ago, tenor 
Robert Rounseville has toured this 
past season to 50 cities from coast 
to coast. Following the “Candide” 
tour, Mr. Rounseville made the first 
of his 1958-59 concert appearances 
as soloist in “Messiah” with the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic. Among his other 
concert bookings this season are two 
performances as Pinkerton in a con- 
cert version of “Madama Butterfly” 
with the Wichita Symphony and a 
program of Italian operatic arias with 


of 
the 








the Austin Symphony, in both of 
which he will be co-starred with Irene 
Jordan. Mr. Rounseville also pre- 
viewed recently in New York with 
outstanding success a new type of re- 
cital program with which he intends 
to tour the country during the season 
1959-60. Entitled, “A Program of 
Lyric Theatre”, it traces the develop- 
ment of music for the stage from the 
arias of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” to 
the hit show tunes of “Kiss Me Kate” 
and “Carousel”. His material is di- 
vided into five categories—*Classical 
Theatre”, “French Lyric Theatre”, 
“Modern Opera”, “Light Opera”, and 
“Broadway Theatre”. 

Another provocative new program 
idea being promoted for 1959-60 by 
this management revolves around 
Martial Singher. Notably identified 
throughout his career with opera 
roles based on Shakespeare plays, the 
famous French baritone is making 
a selection of arias from these op- 
eras for symphonic concerts devoted 
to “Shakespeare and the Singer”, at 
which either a well-known Shakes- 
pearean actor or a local reader will 
appear to recite the comparable 
scenes in Shakespeare's original verse, 
and the conductor will round out the 
program with orchestral classics On 
Shakespearean association. For re- 
cital series, Mr. Singher is combining 
operatic arias of Shakespearean de- 
rivation with masterpieces of art 
song set to Shakespearean texts. A 
dozen New York appearances in con- 
cert and opera repertoire on seven 
major New York musical series have 
kept Singher one of the busiest artists 
in a season during which he has been 
celebrating the 15th anniversary of 
his American debut. In addition to 
the Metropolitan — which employed 
Mr. Singher for all four baritone 
roles in its performances this season 
of “Tales of Hoffman”—he has ap- 
peared with the New York Philhar- 





monic, Philadelphia Orchestra, Little 
Orchestra Society, and Bach Aria 
Group. Following a fall concert tour 
and opera season in Havana, Mr. 
Singher made his first New York ap- 
pearance in Faure’s “La Bonne Chan- 
son” with the Philharmonic String 
Quartet and Dimitri Mitropoulos at 
the piano. His eighth annual appear- 
ance in The Little Orchestra Society’s 
pre-Christmas presentation of Ber- 
lioz “L’Enfance du Christ”, was one 
of three New York appearances this 
season with the Scherman ensemble, 
for which he also sings the role of 
Orestes in Gluck’s “Iphigenie en 
Tauride”. He will be heard as Go- 
laud in concert performances of “Pel- 
leas et Melisande” with the New 
York Philharmonic in March. A 
month later Mr. Singher will be the 
baritone soloist for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s concert presentation of 
Berlioz’ “The Damnation of Faust”. 
Among Singher’s assignments else- 
where this season is an appearance 
as Zurga in Bizet’s “The Pearl Fish- 
ers’—a revival by the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

Another distinguished newcomer to 
the Barrett roster is the Metropolitan 
Opera bass, Nicola Moscona. Mr. 
Moscona has appeared in two NBC- 
TV spectaculars, made numerous re- 
cordings, starred on Broadway in the 
S. N. Behrman-Joshua Logan musi- 
cal “Fanny”, had a feature role in the 
motion picture, “The Great Caruso”, 
and has presented concerts through- 
out the country while continuing to 
win acclaim for his performances at 
the Metropolitan where he has ap- 
peared in more than 100 leading bass 
roles in seven different languages. 

A trio of distinguished violinists 
on the Herbert Barrett list is headed 
by the renowned Joseph Fuchs. A 
performance of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto at Lewisohn Stadium before 

(Continued on page 120) 


LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 


William L. Weissel, who, after ten 
years as Associate Manager of the 
Little Orchestra Society, succeeds 
Thea Dispeker as General Manager 
effective July 1, 1959, announces that 
the Society’s 13th season under the 
musical direction of its founder, 
Thomas Scherman, will include 24 
concerts in the Metropolitan New 
York area in 1959-60. 

The Little Orchestra, which com- 
pleted its 12th New York season with 
a concert performance of Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie en Tauride” at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 19, is at present on a 
eight-week tour of eight Far Eastern 
countries under the auspices of the 
President’s Special International Pro- 
gram for Cultural Presentations as 
administered by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. Dur- 
ing the course of the tour, the 
Little Orchestra, under Mr. Scher- 
man’s baton, will give 38 concerts in 
19 cities, visiting India, Ceylon, Thai- 
land, Vietnam, Hongkong, Taiwan, 
Korea, and Japan. 

Shortly after its return to New York 
at the end of April, the Little Orches- 
ra will present the final event in the 
New York City Handel Festival (see 
page 267), giving a free outdoor con- 
cert of Handel’s works in Central 
Park on May 20. 

The Society’s 1959-60 New York 
season will include a_ subscription 
series of four Town Hall concerts and 
a series of three Carnegie Hall con- 
certs, as well as six pairs of its uni- 
quely successful Peabody Award 
winning Young People’s Concerts on 
Saturday mornings in Hunter College. 
In addition, four concerts will be 


presented next Brooklyn 
College. 

At Carnegie Hall, where the Scher- 
man performances of Berlioz’s “L’En- 
fance du Christ” have been an annual 
highlight of New York’s Cristmas 
observance since it will be given its 
ninth successive presentation. For the 
first time this year the Little Orchestra 
will also offer a musical salute to 
Chanukah, the Festival of Lights cele- 
brated by New York’s large Jewish 
population: Handel's oratorio, “Judas 
Maccabaeus” will be offered midway 
through the week-long obserbance in 
Carnegie Hall and in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music 

A novel feature of the Little Orches- 
tra’s 1959-60 Town Hall series will 
be the presentation at each of the 
four concerts of a one-act opera in 
concert form, to constitute the first 
half of each program, followed by a 
second half devoted to purely orches- 
tral repertoire. Being considered for 
revival are “The Apothecary” of 
Haydn, “Djamileh” of Bizet, “Mozart 
and Salieri” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and “Les Renards” of Stravinsky. In 
addition, the first American perform- 
ance of Berlioz’s opera “Beatrice and 
Benedict”—a full-length concert pre- 
sentation—will be a feature of the 
Carnegie Hall series. 

Aside from his duties as Musical 
Director and principal conductor of 
the Little Orchestra, Mr. Scherman is 
a busy guest conductor on the inter- 
national scene, and this year will ap- 
pear for the sixth successice summer 
as a leading conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic’s outdoor series 
at New York’s Lewisohn Stadium. 


season at 
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United States in February for appear 


ances at the Metropolitan and will 
remain here through April, 1960 
Irmgard Seefried returns after a 


season's absence and will be heard in 
a series of recitals in such cities as 
New York, Boston and Chicago, and 
she will make a limited number of 
appearances as soloist with the Lu- 
Festival Strings which also fea 
tures her husband, the eminent violin- 
ist, Wolfgang Schneiderhan, as soloist 


cerne 


Our Canadian contralto, Maureen 
Forrester, continues to break records 
for re-engagements with 17 perform- 
ances in three seasons with the New 
York Philharmonic, including four 
performances as soloist in the Bee 
thoven Ninth under Karajan, four 
under Sir John Barbirolli in Elgar's 
The Dream of Gerontius”, and a 
telecast of the Ninth under Bern 


stein In Boston, she captivated the 
press with her performances under 
Munch in Mahler's “Kindertotenlie- 
der” and “Songs of the Wayfarer” 


She also appears during the current 
season with the orchestras of Minne 
apolis, San Francisco, Buffalo, Mon- 
treal, Halifax, Toronto and New Or- 
leans. In the American Opera So- 
ciety's performance of “Giulio Ces- 
are’ she was singled out for ex- 
quisite singing. She appeared again 
in New York with the Bach Aria 
Group. Next season Miss Forrester 
will make her debut with the Phila 
delphia Orchestra in Bach's “Christ- 
mas Oratorio”. Her first recording 
of “Frauenleben und Leben” and 
Brahms and Dvorak Songs for RCA 
Victor is being widely acclaimed 


Soprano Leontyne Price made first 


appearances during the spring and 
summer at Covent Garden, London, 
in Verona, and at the Vienna State 
Opera with such success that she 
was immediately re-engaged In 
Yugoslavia she gave recitals for the 
State Department and, as a result, 


has been invited to sing with the Bel 


grade Opera next spring. In Septem 
ber he returned to San Francisco 
where she scored in her first Leonore 
in “Il Trovatore” and also was fea 
tured in the premiere of Orff's “The 
Wise Maiden With the Philadel 
phia Orchestra and New York Phil 
harmonic she won high praise, and 
ifter her recent Chicago recital, she 
was engaged for the first time for a 
series of leading roles with the Chi 
cago | Opera next season. High 
lights of her European schedule dur 
ing th ummer of 1959 include: a 
Verdi Requiem in June with the 
Vienna Philharmoni her Salzburg 
Festival lebut mn Missa Solemnis” 
i x-week re-engagement with the 
Vienna State Opera where she will 
sing Aida ind Pamina in “The 
Magic Flut In San Francisco next 
fall Miss Price will be heard for the 
first tim is Donna Elvira in “Don 
Giovanni” and in Aida”. Her first 
record on the Victor Red Seal 
label will be released this spring 
Mezzo-soprano Giulietta Simionato 
again captivated New York audiences 
this season when she appeared as Ro 
meo in Bellini’s “I Capuleti ed I 
Montecchi” with the American Opera 
Society She filled a heavy schedule 
of performances with the Chicago 
Lyric Opera and appeared with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
as Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” 
She will make her debut with the 
Metropolitan next season in the 
opening-night “Il Trovatore” and will 
be heard in a series of leading roles 
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She also is scheduled to make 
American orchestra debut in 


there 
her 
Minneapolis next season. 


Cesare Siepi’'s Don Giovanni once 
again reaped the highest praise, and 
he also was heard at the Met in 
“Boris Godounoff” in addition to 
other roles. With the American Op- 
era Society he sang in “Giulio 
Cesare” and appeared twice on the 
r'V “Voice of Firestone” 


Elena Nikolaidi returned to Town 
Hall on Nov. 30 after a long absence 
and captivated the New York press 
with a remarkable recital. Earlier in 
the year, the Greek contralto made 
an extensive second tour of Australia 
and inaugurated the Vineyards Fes 
tival in San Francisco 


After extensive sold-out recital 
tours in Europe, Gerard Souzay, re- 
turned to the United States in Janu- 
ary He will be soloist with the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra in Feb 
ruary at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and later in the season ap- 
pears with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. In addition he will fill a heavily 
booked recital tour in the United 
States and Canada 


A new addition to my roster is 
the young American mezzo-soprano, 
Irene Dalis whose portrayals at the 
Metropolitan, and with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera companies have gained 
her wide recognition. In Europe, 
Miss Dalis is leading mezzo of the 
Berlin State Opera. Her characteriza- 
tion of Eboli in “Don Carlo” first 
brought her to the attention of New 
York critics. Next season at the Met 
she will appear in the new produc- 


tion of “Tristan und Isolde”, “Aida” 
and “Don Carlo”. This summer she 
returns to the Hollywood Bowl and 
in the fall to the San Francisco 
Opera 

Leopold Simoneau had great suc- 
cess at the Vancouver Festival last 
summer in “Don Giovanni” a role 


he has sung often at the Vienna State 
Opera, Covent Garden and the Salz- 
burg Festival. In the fall he returned 
to Chicago for performances with the 
Lyric Opera in “La Traviata”. With 


the New York Philharmonic he ap- 
peared as soloist in the Beethoven 
Ninth under Karajan and also with 
Bernstein on the CBS telecast of this 
work. He also sang with the New 
Orleans Opera, appeared with the 
Little Orchestra Society in “L’Enfance 
du Christ” in New York and in 
“Ipigénie in Tauris”. Later in Febru 
ary he sings in the “Pearl Fishers” 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Company. His orchestra engagements 
include Boston Symphony, Cleveland 
Buffalo, and San Francisco. He 
appears in joint recitals with his wife 
coloratura soprano, Pierrette Alarie 
Mr. Simoneau returns to Europe this 
summer for appearances at the 
Vienna State Opera and at the Salz 


also 


burg Festival 

In 1958, William Warfield’s con 
certs took him around the world 
twice. First, for the State Depart 
ment, he gave 28 recitals across Asia 


in Formosa and the Philippines. Af 
ter some 20 dates at home, he gave 
38 concerts in Australia and was 
heard in a recital at the Brussels 
Fair. During the fall he was soloist 
in four performances of Handel's 
“Messiah” with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, including one in Carnegie 
Hall, and in the recording of the per- 
formance for Columbia Records. In 
December, he sang two song cycles 
by Aaron Copland with the Little Or- 
chestra in New York under the baton 
of the composer. On March 3 he 
will repeat his dramatic portrayal of 











De I awd in “Green Pastures” for 
NBC television. 
Pierrette Alarie appeared at the 


Vancouver Festival last summer as 
Zerlina in “Don Giovanni” and will 
sing in late February in the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company’s produc- 


tion of “The Pearl Fishers”. Her 
orchestra appearances included a 
“Messiah” with the Montreal Sym- 


phony, and she is singing solo recitals 
as well as appearing jointly with her 
husband, Leopold Simoneau. Next 
summer she will sing Isotta at the 
Salzburg Festival in Strauss’s “The 
Silent Woman”. She is also sched- 
uled for another CBC television ap- 
pearance in Montreal, this time in 
Poulenc’s “Voix Humaine”. 

Theodor Uppman has another sold- 
out season this year, highlighted by 
his performances at the Metropoli- 
tan. He repeated his outstanding 
characterizations of Papageno in “The 
Magic Flute”, Masetto in “Don Gio- 
vanni” and added the role of Eisen- 
stein in “Die Fledermaus” to his 
repertoire. Last summer he scored 
in “Perichole” in Central City and 
in Los Angeles. 

The Italian baritone, Ettore Bas- 
tianini re-joins my list and will re- 
turn next season to the Metropolitan. 
Last summer he had great success at 
the Salzburg Festival and in the fall 
returned to the Chicago Lyric Opera 
where he sang a number of leading 
roles. 

Fernando Corena, gifted basso- 
buffo, has appeared in a number of 
leading roles this season at the Metro- 
politan. Again he was singled out 
for his Leporello in “Don Giovanni”. 
From February 1 to 28 he will sing 
in Tel Aviv appearing for the first 
time with the Israel Philharmonic in 
14 performances of “Falstaff”. He 
goes to Havana in March for per- 
formances of “Manon Lescaut”, “La 
Boheme”, and “Adriana Lecouvreur”. 
In April, he will sing the leading 
role in the Italian premiere of Pro- 
kofieff's “Il Matrimonio al Con- 
vento”. 


Eugene Conley appeared last sum- 


mer with the Cincinnati Opera in 
“Madama Butterfly” and “La Tra- 
viata”. In March he re-joins the Cos- 
mopolitan Opera as the Duke in 


‘Rigoletto” and also appears during 
this season with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera. In addition to his 
heavy recital schedule he is soloist 
with the New Orleans Philharmonic 
and other orchestras 


The Italian tenor, Flaviano Labo, 
returned to the United States in No- 
vember after noteworthy debuts at 
Mexico's Opera Nacionale and the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires. He 
made his Carnegie Hall recital debut 
with Anita Cerquetti and appeared 
at the Worcester Festival, with the 
Opera Guild of Greater Miami, in 
Philadelphia, Hartford and _ other 





Leo Bernache 


Vgr., Community Concerts of 
Canada Ltd. 


companies. Next season he again will 
sing with the opera companies of 
Miami, Philadelphia, and Hartford 
and will make his debut with San 
Francisco’s Cosrnopolitan Opera and 
with the Tulsa Opera. He will also 
give a series of operatic concerts. His 
television debut takes place this Feb- 
ruary when he will sing on two occa- 
sions on the Ed Sullivan Show. 


Lorenzo Alvary’s operatic schedule 
was full as usual this year with per- 
formances at the Metropolitan, with 
the San Francisco Opera, at the Paris 
Opera and in South America. He 
presented a number of joint recitals 
throughout the country with soprano, 
Ewan Harbrecht. 

Sarah Fleming has been engaged 
for this summer’s Central City Opera 
Festival to appear 12 times as Rosa- 
linda in “Die Fledermaus”. During 
the current season she has appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
at Tanglewood, with the New Orleans 
and Pittsburgh Symphonies. Miss 
Fleming also performed with the 
American Opera Society in “Dido and 
Anaes” at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in November. 

Violinist Erica Morini played at 
Robin Hood Dell and Lewisohn 
Stadium last summer and also in 
Europe where she recorded the Bruch 
and Glazunoff concertos for Decca 
Gold label. In April, she will be 
soloist five times with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and four times with 
the New York Philharmonic, the lat- 
ter making her 40th appearance with 
the Philharmonic. 

Jorge Bolet presented an outstand- 
ing recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 
22 and also played at the Worcester 
Festival. He appeared in a joint re- 
cital with Ruggiero Ricci at the 
Metropolitan Museum, and gave the 
premiere a new concerto which he 
played with the Washington Sym- 
phony in Washington and New York 
and with the Minneapolis Symphony. 
In mid-January he left for a tour of 
England, Germany, and Holland. He 
has signed with Columbia Pictures to 
record the sound track for the forth- 
coming film, “The Franz Liszt Story”. 
His first recording for RCA Victor 
will be released in February. 

Because of international commit- 
ments, Paul Badura-Skoda will not 
return to the United States until 
1960-61. His current United States 
tour was highlighted by appearances 
with Joerg Demus in a series of four 
hand recitals which were exception- 
ally well received. Mr. Badura-Skoda 
also gave a number of recitals and 
appeared with orchestras in key cities 
throughout the country. 

In March, the French violinist, 
Christian Ferras, will be introduced to 
the United States in performances 
with the Boston Symphony in Bos- 
ton and New York. A highlight of 
his concert tour will be a recital on 
the Hunter College Series in New 
York. Ferras’s American tour is 
limited to three weeks because he is 
on leave from the French Army. A 
brilliantly gifted young artist, he has 
already appeared with major orches- 
tras and under the baton of some of 
the world’s foremost conductors on 
three continents. He will be available 
for a six-week period next season and 
thus far has been engaged to appear 


with the orchestras of Detroit, St. 
Louis and Toronto. 
Duo-pianists Arthur Gold and 


Robert Fizdale returned to the United 
States in December after an exten- 
sive tour of Italy, France, Germany, 
Spain and Belgium. They appeared 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Headline, New York Times 
Nov. 20, 1958, Harold C. Schonberg 


“Superior Pianist” 


FRANK 
LAZER 


New York World Telegram & Sun 
Nov. 20, 1958 Louis Biancolli 

“Piano playing of a sound and satisfying kind commanded the 
attention of a highly musical audience in Town Hall. The pianist is 
a musician of taste, a technician of fine resource, and an artist of 
consistent integrity.” 


New York Herald Tribune 
Nov. 20, 1958 W. F. 


“Unerring instinct and a musical intelligence of the first order.” 


“Top-class! a profoundly sensitive and intelligent artist.” 


Haagsche Courant, The Hague. 


“Glazer is a phenomenal pianist.” 


Stockholms-Tidningen 


“One takes off one’s hat with pleasure for his good will. And 
then it blows off all by itself when he starts on the great virtuoso 


numbers.” 
Nationaltidende, Copenhagen. 


“Prodigiously accurate as well as brilliant performances.” 


Sunday Times, London. 
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SCHANG, DOULENS 
AND WRIGHT 


(Continued from page 78) 


next day. She will come back to the 
United States in January and will be 
available for recitals and for orches- 


tral engagements 

Pavel Lisitsian is the leading bari 
tone of the Bolshoi Theatre in Mos- 
cow, and one of Russia's top vocal 
ists. He will here in the au- 
tumn 


come 


Ihe popularity of two-piano teams 


in the United States grows apace 
and Bracha Eden and Alexander 
famir will arrive in January for a 
four month tour, their reputation 
already established here by their 
recordings 

Henri Temianka has had a notable 


career in the United States as a solo 
violinist and as a member of the cele 
brated Paganini Quartet, but he has 
long wanted to organize a Little 
Symphony Late this coming winter 
he will achieve this ambition when 
the Temianka Litthe Symphony tours 
the west coast following the regular 
tour of the ever-popular Paganini 
Quartet. The two-piano team of Wil 
ham Corbett Jones and Sylvia Jenk- 
ins will be part of the Temianka 
Little Symphony to perform the 
Saint-Saens “Carnival of Animals 
The majestic efforts of the New 
York Pro Musica have aroused much 
interest since its debut in 1952 under 
the leadership of Noah Greenberg 
Now this unusual combination of 11 


virtuosi, doubling in voice and 
baroque instruments, will go even 
further afield as its fame grows 


Established favorites on the 
Schang, Doulens and Wright list in 
clude some of the busiest and best 
loved vocalists in the concert business, 
topped of course by Lily Pons, one 
of the famed prima donnas of all 
teme. Others on the list include Hilde 
Gueden, who will be in America in 
January, February and March for a 
succession of major concert series in 
addition to appearances at the Metro- 
politan. Licia Albanese will again be 
one of the Metropolitan's 
divas but will have time during the 
season for concerts And Heidi 
Krall, one of the Metropolitan's best- 
liked sopranos, will 
and be available for 
ments 

Nan Merriman 
a successful 


leading 


recitals 
engage 


also do 
summer 


who has just had 
debut in South America, 
will give a Town Hall recital in New 
York next season and be available 
generally for concerts in October and 
November and from February to 
April. She will go to Europe for her 
annual season there in December and 
January 

Rosalind = Elias soaring 
mezzo-soprano of the 
will make her first extended concert 
tour next winter and has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Elaine Malbin, who made her 
debut with the San Francisco Opera 
this season, will be available for con- 
certs all 


young 
Metropolitan, 


year and will be guest star 
with a series of opera companies 
Mimi Benzell and Theresa Greene- 
Coleman both much-admired  so- 
pranos, will also be available all sea 
son 
Jussi Bjoerling rejoins the Metro- 
politan Opera next winter after an 
absence of two years. He is presently 
on an extended American concert 


tour but will not concertize next year 
Nicolai Gedda, the Metropolitan's 
new romantic tenor, will make a con 
cert tour in February and March 
when he is not at the opera. 
Giorgio Tozzi is much in demand 


for recitals and engage- 


orchestral 
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ments but the noted bass-baritone will 


be available for only a limited tour 
because of his steady appearances at 
the Metropolitan and San Francisco 
operas. Norman Scott, Metropolitan 
bass-baritone, will have some time 
for concerts and will be available all 
summer for outdoor engagements 


Lawrence Winters, who has be- 
come a favorite American artist in 
Europe, will come home from the 
opera houses of Sweden, Denmark 


and Germany in November and Janu- 
ary to sing recitals 


Alexander Brailowsky will remain 
in Europe all season His next 
American tour will be in 1960-61. 
He is engaged in performing two 
complete Chopin cycles in Brussels 
and Paris. He will also make his first 
tour of Israel 

Rudolf Firkusny will be available 
in October, November and Decem- 
ber and will then go to Europe. 
Grant Johannesen, who made his 
television debut on the Telephone 
Hour, Feb. 10, will be in America 


all season as will the young American 
pianist, Theodore Lettvin 

In the two-piano field, Vitya Vron- 
sky and Victor Babin, celebrating 
their 21st American will be 
available all autumn and in March. 
In January and February Mr. Babin 
will tour once more with the popular 
Festival Quartet which also enlists 
the violinist Szymon Goldberg, Wil- 


season, 


liam Primrose, violist, and Nicolai 
Graudan, ‘cellist 
After his tour with the Festival 


Quartet in January and February, the 
distinguished violinist, Szymon Gold- 
berg, will have his own recital tour 
in March and April. In the summer 
Mr. Goldberg will be in Amsterdam 
where he conducts the Netherlands 
Chamber Orchestra 

Carroll Glenn, a favorite among 
women violinists, will be in America 
all season as will Zvi Zeitlin. Rob- 
ert Rudie will tour in the autumn and 
the late spring. For eight weeks, dur- 
ing January and February, he will 
lead his attractive Rudie Sinfonietta, 
an ensemble of 15 instrumentalists 
with vocal soloist. 

Tossy Spivakovsky 
pianist brother, 


introduced his 
Jascha, to America 
this season in joint tour. So success- 
ful was the combination that they 
will tour again late next spring. Tossy 
Spivakovsky will have his own tour 
in March and April 

The ever-popular Paganini Quartet 
will be available in January and Feb- 
ruary. The famous dance team of 
Mata and Hari will tour during the 
same time and Paul Draper with his 
new partner, Ellen Martin, will take 
to the road in October, November 
and December. 

It is hoped that the great Russian 
violinist David Ojistrakh will return 
to the United States for concerts in 
December and January. Mr. Schang 
and his son, Chris Schang, managed 
Oistrakh’s sensational initial tour sev- 
eral years ago 


. Er . — 

COLBERT LaBERGE 
(Continued from page 81) 
the fall; the Italian pianist Lya de 
Barberiis, already re-engaged by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony; and a wealth 
of chamber-music offerings led off 
by the Amadeus Quartet (fifth tour); 
the Alfred Deller Trio (third tour); 
the Duo di Roma (pianist Ornella 
Santoliquido and cellist Massimo Am 
fitheatrof, currently on tour); and the 
Quartetto di Roma (piano and strings) 
whose first tour in 1957-58 was a 
major success 

Among the domestic chamber en 
sembles available next season will be 
the New Art Wind Quintet, just add 


ed to the Colbert list. Other estab- 
lished offerings include the Hungarian 
Quartet, who have been signed for 
the Vancouver Festival this summer; 
the Claremont Quartet, who are play- 
ing more concerts this season with 
more success than ever and wil! again 
be in residence (five weeks) at Penn- 
sylvania State University during the 
comirg summer; the Albeneri Trio, 
whose second European tour is sched- 
uled for fall, 1959; the Saidenberg 
Chamber Players and Saidenberg Lit- 
tle Symphony; the Rococo Ensemble 
(founded by the brilliant violist Paul 
Doktor) who will undertake an ex- 
tensive, four-week tour of the Mid- 
west in February and March 1959; 
the Duo Lee-Makanowitzky (piano 
and violin) who made a highly suc- 
cessful New York debut last Decem- 
ber; and the Lyric Trio, made up of 
Robert Mann (first violin of the Juil- 
liard Quartet), Leonid Hambro (pian- 
ist of the New York Philharmonic) 
and Lucy Rowan (narrator). The 
Lyric Trio will appear at Carnegie 
Recital Hall in March 1959. 

American soloists for 1959-60 fea- 
ture Frances Magnes, violinist, who 
performed with orchestras in Norfolk, 
Richmond, and Harrisburg this sea- 
son in addition to her recital appear- 
ances; Paul Doktor, violist, acclaimed 
at his New York recital last Decem- 
ber; John Langstaff, baritone, who, in 
February 1959, will again appear 
with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
twin performances of the “Way of 
the Cross”. 

Three youthful members of 
Colbert-LaBerge family 
ful seasons last year 


the 
had success- 


Anne Stephen- 


son, soprano, was soloist with the 
Winnipeg Symphony in “Messiah” 
last December and also with the 


Toronto Symphony in a pops concert 
Daniel Abrams, pianist, opened the 
Baltimore Museum’s Summer Rose 
Garden series last year with a per- 
formance of the Paisiello concerto. 
He also played a repeat performance 
of the Gershwin Concerto with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in August. Rafael 
Puyana, harpsichordist, now record- 
ing for Decca, whose first release, 
with Andres Segovia, was warmly re- 
ceived, will be back in Berea, Ohio, 


for Baldwin-Wallace’s annual Bach 
Festival next May 
Other artists on the Colbert list 


whose touring times during 1959-60 
have not yet been set are Cesare 
Curzi, leading tenor of the Nurem- 
burg Opera; Gene Tobin, singer of 
leading roles at the Stuttgart Opera; 
Ferdinand Leitner, conductor, whose 


recent recordings can be heard on 
Decca Gold Label; and Heinz Wall- 
berg, young leader of the Bremen 


Philharmonic and Opera who is at- 
tracting particular attention for his 
fine recordings for Angel. 
Colbert-LaBerge has added to its 
1959-60 listing two sopranos—Con- 
suelo Rubio, Spanish beauty, singled 
out for her performance in Gluck’s 
“Alceste” at the Glyndebourne Fes- 
tival last June and her Carmen at the 
International Music Festival in Aix- 
en-Provence; and Graziella Sciutti, 
of La Scala, who was highly praised 
for her Despina in the Salzburg pro- 
duction of “Cosi” last summer. 
Following the successful tour of 
French organist Jeanne Demessieux, 
last spring, the Organ Division, under 
the direction of Lilian Murtagh, has 
arranged two more tours of European 
organists in 1959: Jean Langlais, 
famous blind French artist, began a 
record-breaking tour of recitals in 
January 1959, featuring performances 
of his own compositions; and in the 
fall of 1959 the Flemish virtuoso and 
composer Flor Peeters will make an- 
other visit to the United States. 





The following round out an ex- 
panded roster of organists: Nita Akin, 
Robert Baker, Claire Coci, David 
Craighead, Catharine Crozier, Hugh 
Giles, Wilma Jensen, George Markey, 
Marilyn Mason, Alexander McCurdy, 
Robert Noehren, Alexander Schreiner, 
William Teague, Arden Whitacre. 


BICHURIN 


(Continued from page 94) 

ceptance by National Artists Corpo- 
ration for bookings in the United 
States. 

Jean Graham, pianist, departed this 
January for her first European tour, 
organized by this management, to 
Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, and 
Greece that will include, besides 20 
recitals, several appearances with 
major orchestras. 

Joel Rosen, pianist, left in Decem- 
ber, 1958, for his first tour abroad, 
commencing in Greece and with an 
extensive good-will tour of Turkey, 
Iran, India, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Malaya and ending in Japan, with 10 
appearances in that country includ- 
ing performances with the major or- 
chestras. This tour has been partly 
sponsored by a private foundation, 
through the efforts of the manage- 
ment, and assisted by the ministries 
of education of the respective Asiatic 
countries. 

James Wolfe, American pianist, 
concertized successfully last autumn 
in Holland, Germany, Austria, and 
Greece and will continue his activi- 
ties abroad in the autumn, 1959. 

Eloise Polk, pianist, under the per- 
sonal representation of this office in 
this country, will proceed on her 
European tour in spring, 1960. 

Jonathan Sternberg, conductor, 
will conduct in the spring of 1959 
in Brussels a program commemo- 
rating the 150th Anniversary of the 
death of Haydn as well as the Lon- 
don Philharmonic at Festival Hall in 
a Beethoven program. 

The conductor Albert Fracht has 
been invited to Mexico City and to 
Spain for a series of concerts in the 
spring of 1959. 

Several new artists have recently 
augmented the roster of the manage- 
ment: 


Evi Liivak, violinist; Joy Kim, 
young American-Korean soprano; 
Hall Holbrook, the unique Mark 


Twain impersonator; and the Chilean 
conductor, Victor Tevah. 

Julian Olevsky, violinist, under the 
management of National Artists Cor- 
poration in this country, has been ac- 
cepted by Mr. Bichurin as his per- 
sonal representative. 

The office of the management has 
added to its activities a New York 
recital department under the guidance 
of Jeanette Green, who has served 
many major artists in the past. 


MATTHEWS 


(Continued from page 80) 
fulfill college and university engage- 
ments as well as women’s club, dur- 
ing the months of November, 1959, 
and April of 1960. Miss Smith is 
also recommended by the Musician’s 
Round Table for her fine work and 
ability. 

Renate Harmon, presenting modern 
and Viennese Dances, has just com- 


pleted a tour under the Alkahest 
Celebrity Bureau of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia and the Dixie Bureau, Dallas, 


Texas. Miss Harmon will tour dur- 
ing June and July and during No- 
vember and March, 1959-60. 

Henri Deering, pianist, well known 
to American and European audiences, 
will tour during November, 1959, and 
February, 1960, both in concert and 
with orchestra. 
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CONCERT 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
(Continued from page 80) 
ances; the overwhelming effect of the 
Trio di Bolzano on audiences, critics, 
and sponsors from coast to coast; 
The consistently continuing “book- 
ability” of the Chanticleers (well over 
100 engagements in each of five suc- 
cessive seasons); the felicitous over- 
demand that required the famed 
Columbus Boychoir School to field 
two ensembles this fall—one for the 
sold-out, 60-date tour of its sparkling 
production of “Amahl and the Night 
Visitors” and the other for an extend- 
ed engagement at New York's Radio 
City Music Hall; the electrifying 
sound and feel of lightning striking 


twice for the Fine Arts Quartet on 
the occasion of their own second 
New York series 


The deserved accolades applied to 
the violinist Robert Gerle as a result 


of his magnificent Town Hall debut 
recital; the satisfying, heart-warming 
reception and the critical respect ac- 
corded Leslie Chabay wherever he 
appears; the 30 domestic recitals 
scheduled for the baritone Robert 


McFerrin: 
The 20 busy weeks for the Bernard 
Peiffer Jazz Trio le most” in any 


one’s language; and speaking of 
“busy-ness the plight (shared by 
their Steinways) of  duo-pianists 


Stecher and Horowitz, who will have 
only brief and sporadic repose 
a 13 month period that began 
Sept. 20 and will not terminate 
their rewrn from South 
next October 

fhe memorable performances of 
distinguished violist Walter Trampler 
at the Casals Festival and with the 
Budapest Quartet in New York; and 
last but far from least the shattering 
impact on Manhattan's musiclovers of 


over 

last 
until 
America 


Rosalyn Tureck’s five New York all 
Bach appearances—one of them as 
recitalist in a sold-out Town Hall, 


and four of them as conductor-soloist 


with the Philharmonic—fitting climax 
to Miss Tureck’s triumphant return 
tour 

As this is being written, the second 
half of the season holds in happy 
prospect Betty Allen’s South Amer- 
ican debut; Philippe Entremont's re 


prise as soloist with the Philadelphia 


Orchestra, ufider Eugene Ormandy 
in further’ Columbia recording ses 
sions and a trio of public perform 


ances with the Philadelphia; the debut 
of French cellist Maurice Gendron 
with Leonard Bernstein and the New 


York Philharmonic 
\ joint United States “first” for 
both Mr. Entrement and Mr. Gen 


dron in a sonata recital on CAI's 
Master Chamber Series (which, in its 
turn, was initiated by the Trio di 
Bolzano in Decentber, and otherwise 
comprises the LaSalle String Quartet, 
the flute-keyboard duo of Jean-Pierre 
Rampal and Robert Veyron-LaCroix, 
and the Walter Trampler-Gregory 
Trucker viola-piano sonata team); 

Upcoming tours for the Hollywood 
String Quartet, the durable and de- 
lightful Don Cossacks, and the afore 
said Rampal and Veyron-LaCroix, 
and the LaSalle Quartet—the latter 
fresh from fall successes in Europe; 
Robert McFerrin’s second European 
tour, and the anticipated release of 
his in the recorded sound-track role 
of Porgy 


A sold-out 55-date tour for Italy’s 
fabulous I Musici, and, again last 
but happily remote from obscurity, 


25 solid touring weeks in both North 
and South America by the now world 
celebrated Roger Wagner Chorale! 
By the time all this has been accom 
plished, CAI will have per 


clients 
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formed a tétal of nearly 1,200 en- 
gagements throughout North, Cen- 
tral, and South America and most of 
Europe. 

And an even more active future 
lies in store. Almost all of the art- 
ists and ensembles mentioned will be 
touring agaih in 1959-60 (notable ex- 
ception being I Musici, who will re- 
turn under CAI auspices in 1960-61), 
and the exquisite Pamplona Choir 
will return from Spain after a sea- 
son's absence; Rosalyn Tureck and 
Phillippe Entremont have already 
been engaged for blocks of perform- 
ances with the orchestras of Chicago 
(Reiner) and New York (Bernstein) 
respectively; 

The Fine Arts Quartet will make a 
return tour of Europe, and the Roger 
Wagner Chorale will tour, for the 
first time, with a small orchestra 
Many other key engagements are in 
negotiation and prospect, both for es- 
tablished clients of CAI and _ its 
proudly announced new clients. 

Prominent among these latter are 
beloved soprano Adele Addison; pian- 
ist Ania Dorfmann, the great Finnish 
bass-baritone Kim Borg (engaged for 
a full season of leading roles by the 
Metropolitan); the Griller Quartet; 
and Joseph Eger, French-horn vir- 
tuoso, and a “triple-threat” artist who 
appears as soloist with orchestra, as 
leader of his own Eger Players, and 
as conductor and soloist with Cam- 
era Concerti, a 14-piece chamber or- 


chestra of winds and strings which 
also features Walter Trampler 
Ingrid Haebler, widely acclaimed 


young Viennese pianist who has been 


soloist annually since 1954 at the 
Salzburg Festival, will make her 
United States debut with the Minne 


apolis Symphony. Also new to CAI's 
management is the world-famed Salz- 
burg Marionette Theatre, which will 


commence its first tour after a four- 
year absence with a series of pre- 
Christmas engagements in New York. 

Chamber music continues to oc- 
cupy a high place in the firm’s affec- 
tions as exemplified by the addition 
of the Griller Quartet to the roster; 
return tours for the Vegh (also new- 
comers to CAI) and Netherlands 
Quartets are proudly announced and 
happily anticipated. 

The young American violin and 
piano duo of Alan Grishman and 
Joel Ryce have now affiliated with 
CAI, as have the tenor-countertenor 
Russell Oberlin, and the harpsichordist 
Albert Fuller. Two CAI “discov- 
eries”, Bette Bjoerling, Swedish- 
American soprano of Stockholm’s 
Royal Opera, and the unique, five- 
person Spanish dance company of 
Susana y Jose, scheduled for exten- 
sive touring, complete the 1959-60 
additions. 

A distinguished and growing list of 
conductors have placed their confi- 
dence in CAI; Leon Barzin, Henry 
Denecke (Cedar Rapids and Bloom- 
ington symphonies), Virgil Thomson 
(conductor - composer - lecturer), 
Jacques Singer (Corpus Christi and 
Buenos Aires symphonies), Felix 
Slatkin (Capitol Records and Holly- 
wood Bowl), Henry Sopkin (Atlanta 
Symphony), Robert Staffanson 
(Springfield, Mass., Symphony), and 
Roger Wagner (Roger Wagner Chor- 
ale, Capitol Records and Hollywood 
Bowl) 

As this article goes to press, CAI 
has assumed some of the managerial 
responsibilities of the late David Libi- 
dins, and accordingly it will be co- 
operating with sponsors of the Ballet 


Russe de Monte Carlo, Ania Dorf- 
mann, and Alicia Alonzo and Igor 
Youskevich for the current season. 


The last-named three will continue in 
1959-60 under the CAI banner 
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Montreal and Toronto were hailed as 
events of the first magnitude as was 
his appearance with the Cleveland 
Orchestra under George Szell 

Conchita Gaston, Filipino mezzo- 
soprano, after various guest appear- 
ances, was engaged by the Municipal 
Theatre in Wurzburg, Germany 

Paula Lenchner is for the second 
season a member of the State Opera 
in Stuttgart, Germany. 

Christa Ludwig, who 
American and Canadian debut in 
1957-58, will return to America in 
1959-60 for her debut at the Metro- 
politan. She will also be heard with 
the Cleveland Orchestra, including an 
appearance in Carnegie Hall. 

Pietro Menci, Argentine bass, is in 


made her 


his first season with the Municipal 
Opera in Kiel, Germany. 
Norman Paige, who left in No 


vember to be auditioned in Europe, 
was presented with a three-year con- 
tract at the Opera House in Linz, 
Austria, and just made a highly suc- 
cessful debut in “Arabella” 

David Poleri, after several years’ 
absence, was heard with the New 
York City Opera again. He appeared 
with the Boston symphony, with 
which he also recorded Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony and later in the sea- 
son he will be heard with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, both in Philadel- 


phia and New York. He also has 
appeared with various opera com- 
panies 

Regina Resnik, now in her 15th 


season with the Metropolitan, scored 
a special triumph at Covent Garden 
in London and will return there for 
the third time in the spring of 1959 


She will also be heard at the Mon- 
naie in Brussels and make recordings 
for His Master's Voice in Vienna. 
Guest performances at the Vienna 
Opera are under discussion for the 
same period. In the coming season, 
Miss Resnik will be at the Metropoli- 
tan for practically the whole season 
and will be heard in two new produc- 
tions. Recital engagements were in- 
terspersed with her operatic activities. 

Leonie Rysanek, after finishing 
her third season with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, sang recitals in Dallas 
and Montreal with equal success and 
then made her debut at the Chicago 
Lyric Opera. She will be heard at 
the Metropolitan in February, March 
and April, and her debut will be in 
a new production of “Macbeth”, 
where she will replace Maria Callas. 
Miss Rysanek returns to San Fran- 
cisco for the fourth consecutive time 
in the fall of 1959 and, after a series 
of concerts and operatic engagements 
with various companies, will again 
be heard at the Metropolitan, where, 
for the first time, she will sing roles 
in her native German. She records 
for RCA Victor. 

We take great pleasure in 
ducing to American 
audiences a young Uruguayan so- 
prano, Ana Raquel Satre, who has 
been booked for an extensive recital 
tour. Miss Satre has appeared in 
England, France, Spain, Italy and 
Austria 

Arnold Van Mill, Dutch bass, a 
permanent member of the Hamburg 
State Opera and the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival was one of the “finds” of the 


intro- 
and Canadian 


past San Francisco Opera season. He 
sang German and Italian parts and 
will do so again when he returns in 
1959 > 


the fall of 








Jon Vickers, now in his third sea- 
son at Covent Garden, made his 
debut in Bayreuth last summer and 
also appeared in Rome and Eng- 
land. He made a short American 
tour last fall, appearing with the Chi- 
cago Symphony, as the partner of 
Maria Callas with the Dallas Civic 
Opera, and on television in Montreal. 
He is now singing with the Vienna 
State Opera at the invitation of Her- 
bert von Karajan. Next summer he 
will return to Bayreuth. where he 
will be heard in a new production of 
“The Flying Dutchman”, and will 
sing his first “Parsifal”. After Bay- 
reuth, he will come to America to 
make his debut with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera. He has been invited to 
appear with the Detroit and Cincin- 
nati orchestras and will again sing 
with the Dallas Civic Opera in No- 
vember. Later in 1960 he returns to 
London and Vienna and will also be 
heard in Germany and Holland for 
the first time. 

Edward Williams, young Texas 
bass, is in his first season at the Op- 
era House in Heidelberg, Germany. 

Eva Wolff recently made a success- 
ful American operatic debut in Wash- 
ington. 

Other artists under our manage- 
ment are: the young American vio- 
linist, Beverly Somach; the conductor, 
Carl Bamberger: the two dramatic 
tenors, Leonard Del Ferro and Wil- 
liam Horne; and the baritone James 
Farrar, all of whom will be heard 
by European audiences later this sea- 
son. 

An engagement’ obtained for 
Metropolitan conductor, Fausto 
Cleva, with the Royal Opera House 
in Stockholm was so successful that 
he was invited to return next year 
when he will appear in Stockholm 
and also at the Edinburgh Festival 
with the same company. 

Contracts are in the making for 
two more of our artists, lyric so- 
pranos Laura Bodnar and Jan Mc- 
Art. the latter a member of the San 
Francisco Opera for three years. 

We have taken under management 
two more American artists—the dra- 
matic soprano, Gladys Spector, a 
member of the State Theatre in 
Mannheim, Germany, and the bass, 
Robert Oliver, who recently appeared 
in Town Hall under Igor Stravinsky 
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cinnati, followed by appearances. in 
Detroit and elsewhere. 
Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, 


continues her appearances with or- 
chestras and in recitals in this coun- 
try and abroad. After her success at 
Festival Hall as soloist with the Royal 
Philharmonic under Sir Thomas 
Beecham in the Villa-Lobos Concerto, 
she will appear again in England next 
May. A Continental tour will follow. 
In her free time, Miss Ballon is giv- 
ing master classes at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, where she also ini- 
tiated a highly successful lecture series 
by noted musicians. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, “the youthful 
octogenarian”, is continuing his activi- 
ties as composer-in-residence at Flor- 
ida State University in Tallahassee, 
giving piano master-classes and mak- 
ing selected appearances with orches- 
tras in his own composiitons and the 
classical repertoire. His recent ap- 
pearances at the Edinburgh Festival, 
as well as with the Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and Cincinnati orchestras, 
among others, were unanimously ac- 
claimed. His recordings of his own 
and other compositions recently were 
released by Angel Records. 
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be interspersed with guest appearances 
on leading TV programs 
A significant event will take place 
at New York's Town Hall on Nov. 
19 when the noted American soprano 
Dorothy Maynor will give another 
recital on the stage where, 20 years 
ago to the day, an illustrious career 
began. She will tour across the coun- 
try during the fall months only 
After her outstanding success at the 


Verona Festival, and at the State 
Opera in Vienna, as Turandot, 
Frances Yeend repeated her success 
in this role at the New York City 


Center, in Philadelphia and in New 
Orleans. Other highlights this season 
were performances with the Chicago 
Symphony in “Wozzeck”, with the 
Foronto Symphony in a Puccini-Verdi 
program and numerous other orches 
tral and recital performances. Another 
important event will be her first Elisa 
beth in “Tannhiuser” at the San An- 
tonio Festival this March 

Lisa della Casa scored heavily dur- 
ing her first. season with the San 
Francisco Opera, and is fulfilling, in 
addition to her heavy Metropolitan 
commitments, a number of orchestral 
(Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, El Paso, etc.) and recital en 
gagements. During the summer and 


early fall she will as usual be active 
in the Vienna, Salzburg and Munich 
festivals. Due to the fact that the 


Metropolitan during the coming sea 
son will present her in new produc 


tions of “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “The Gypsy Baron”, and schedule 
her for the annual tour, her concert 


activities must be 
New York area 

Nadine Conner, as usual, is busy 
with recital engagements coast to 
coast, joint recitals with Eugene Cor 
ley, and opera and orchestral guest 
appearances 

4 similar schedule prevails for her 
fellow Californian, Dorothy Warensk 
jold, who reaped successes in opera 
performances in Cincinnati, with San 
Francisco's Cosmopolitan Opera, as 
soloist with orchestras in San Fran 
Jacksonville and Los Angeles, 
and a number of recital performances 

The 1958-59 season is a momentous 


restricted to the 


cisco 


one for mezzo-soprano Frances Bible 
who has had stellar roles in “Cen 
erentola The Ballad of Baby Doe” 


and “The Rape of Lucretia” with the 
New York City Opera; has sung Han 
sel with the New Orleans Opera, Oc 
tavian in the Houston Opera's “Rosen 


kavalier and Marina in “Boris 
Godunoff” at the San Antonio Opera 
Festival. She also has appeared as 


soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
and orchestras given recitals 
across the country, and appeared with 
much success as Dorabella in the 
NBC TV fan Tutte” 
One of America’s leading 
traltos, ( Smith, has returned 
from a year in Italy to acclaim as 
the contralto soloist of the Bach Aria 


other 


Cosi 


con 
irol 


Group. She is also appearing at the 
Bethleham Festival, in oratorio with 
such orchestras as the Pittsburgh, as 


Delilah in 
job Jones 
Ss. ¢ in addition to 
Her nation-wide tour, as well 
as the New York performances of 
the Bach Aria Group, will occupy a 
large part of her 1959-60 season 
American tenor, Jon Crain, added 
the tole of Canio in “Pagliacci” to 
his large repertoire at Central City 
and appeared in “La Boheme” at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., at 
the end of the season. He made his 


Delilah” at 
Greenville, 
numerous re 


Samson and 
College in 


citals 


debut with the Mexico City Opera in 
many 


September, fulfilled perform 
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ances with the New York City Opera 
as well as with the Connecticut, New 
Orleans, and Milwaukee opera com- 
panies. Particularly noteworthy was 
his assumption of the leading tenor 
part of Rossini’s “Mose” with the 
American Opera Society at Carnegie 
Hall in December. 

Albert da Costa, the Metropolitan’s 
young Wagnerian tenor, made an 
auspicious and extensive start in the 
concert field with recitals and as solo- 
ist with symphony orchestras. He 
scored in Mahler's “Das lied von der 
Erde” with the Portland and Spokane 
symphonies, and the Buffalo, Kansas 
City and Duluth orchestras featured 
him in Wagnerian programs. Due to 
an extensive new contract with the 
Metropolitan opera for next season, 
he will be available for concert per- 
formances only during October and 
November 

A most promising addition to the 
ranks of native-born tenors is Charles 
O'Neill who scored as Radames in 
“Aida” with the Fort Worth Opera, 
sang Samson in “Samson and De- 
lilah” at Chautauqua and will ap- 
pear with the Cincinnati Symphony in 


Handel's “Judas Maccabaeus”. New 
York heard him in the Verdi 
Requiem. He will be available all of 


1959-60 for which such engagements 
as the Verdi Requiem with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and the Wagner- 
Verdi program with the Baltimore 
Symphony are already booked 

Igor Gorin, baritone, will tour 
Australia in the summer and fall of 
1959 where he will sing over 50 en- 
gagements as soloist with orchestra 
,and in recital. Consequently, his Uni- 
ted States activities will be limited 
to the second half of the season. He 
currently is filling a heavily-booked 
tour highlighted by performances in 
the title role of “Rigoletto” with the 
Fort Worth and Connecticut opera 
companies to be followed by appear- 
ances in the same role with the New 
Orleans Opera, as Germont in “La 
Traviata” at the San Antonio Festi 
val, and with the Philadelphia Lyric 
Opera. Appearances with leading 
symphony orchestras as well as on 
television here and in Canada are in- 
terspersed through his recital sched 
ule 

Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
Walter Cassel, will restrict his outside 
activities during 1959-60 due to ever- 
increasing demands of the Metropoli 
tan. He will appear in the leading 
baritone roles of three of the Metro- 
politan’s new productions—“Tristan 
und Isolde”, “Gypsy Baron” and “The 
Marriage of Figaro”. He already is 
extensively booked for recitals, several 
“Carmen” performances with the 
Miami Opera, and  “Belshazzar's 
Feast” with the Philadelphia Orches 
tra. His current season comprised 
‘Tosca” and “Lohengrin” at the 
Metropolitan, “Tristan” with the Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera, the role of Horace 
Tabor, which he created, in the New 
York City Center production of “The 
Ballad of Baby Doe” in both the fall 


and spring season, his first Wolfram 
in “Tannhauser” at the San Antonio 
Opera Festival, his first Tonio in 


“Pagliacci” with the Connecticut 
Opera, his first Sharpless in “Butter- 
fly” with the Tulsa Opera, and his 
first appearance with the Cosmopoli- 
tan Opera in San Francisco 

The ever-popular baritone favorite, 
Thomas L. Thomas, continues a busy 
schedule of recitals and also continues 
to be featured on the New Voice of 
Firestone television program 

The Chinese-born _ bass-baritone, 
Yi-Kwei Sze has developed into a re- 
cital personality of the first magni 
tude, which is manifested by the ex 
traordinary demand for his services 
resulting in annual sold-out tours 









This artist has made opera his forte 
as well, having appeared in “Tu- 
randot”, “Boris Godunov”, “Aida”, 
“The Magic Flute”. He is equally in 
demand as soloist with leading orches- 
tras in a variety of parts. The 1959-60 
season, already heavily booked, high- 
lighted by performances with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, will extend here 
to the middle of March, as Mr. Sze 
is booked for a second five months’ 
tour of Australia and New Zealand. 

One of the most sought-after sing- 
ers by conductors is Donald Gramm, 
who has chalked up an impressive 
score of appearances in the current 
season with such orchestras as the 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, San Francisco, Detroit, Toronto, 
the National Orchestra, and the Little 
Orchestra Society as well as the 
Tanglewood and Bethlehem Festivals. 
Mr. Gramm’s appearance as Figaro 
with the Washington, D. C., Opera 
Company was the subject of News- 
week feature story and his other 
operatic appearances with the New 
York City Opera and the Boston 
Opera have established him as a lead- 
ing protagonist. Not the least of Mr. 
Gramm’s accomplishments are his re- 
citals, which have won general ac- 
claim. A wide variety of activities is 
projected for the season 1959-60. 

The second USA tour of the Hun- 
garian-Swiss violinist Johanna Martzy 
established her as a major new violin- 
ist. Four performances with the New 
York Philharmonic headed her im- 
pressive list of orchestral and solo en- 
gagements, bringing laudatory notices. 
Before her return in January, 1960 
for three months, she will play in 
Europe and concertize widely in South 
Africa and South America. 

The recent “to-do” about American 
artists in Russia and Russian artists 
here brought into stronger focus the 
accomplishments and stature of our 
own American violinist, Berl Senof- 
sky, who won the Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium Award in Brussels. He is now 
concertizing extensively to enormous 
acclaim in his own country, his en- 
gagements including those with the 
New York Philharmonic, the Houston, 
Atlanta, Miami, El Paso, Denver and 
other orchestras as well as a large 
number of recitals. Last spring 
through December, Mr. Senofsky con- 
ceriized widely in Europe, highlighted 
by several appearances at the Brussels 


World Fair. In August he returned 
for a short visit to appear with 
Pierre Monteux at Tanglewood. Berl 
Senofsky will be available in the 
United States for the entire 1959-60 
season 

The distinguished violinist Roman 


Totenberg is active during the current 
season, both as soloist and as leader 
of the Totenberg Ensemble. He also 
made several trips to Europe giving 
orchestral and recital performances in 
England, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy, topped by two triumphant tours 
in his native Poland. This spring he 
will be the guiding spirit at a new 
festival of music at Town Hall. The 
artist’s activities at the Aspen Festival 
in the summer of 1959 as well as trips 
abroad will restrict his availability 
here 

The great American pianist, Leon- 
ard Pennario is setting new records 











in his illustrious career with his num- 
ber of recitals and with his recording 


activities under the Capitol label. 
Four performances, under Eugene 
Ormandy with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic and 12 other 
orchestras (among them a remarkable 
number of re-engagements), and his 
debut with the Boston Symphony at 
Tanglewood, were the keystones of a 
sold-out tour. 

This spring, he will again appear 
in Europe and then make his first 
tour of South Africa. After several 
recording sessions in Europe, he will 
return for next season for which he is 
already booked with ten orchestras. 

The great international virtuoso, 
Witold Malcuzynski climaxed an ex- 
citing 1958 with an extensive Ameri- 
can tour from October until Decem- 
ber. Earlier he concertized widely in 
Europe and made a triumphant re- 
turn after an absence of 20 years to 
his native Poland. He returns there in 
February and then will continue his 
European activities and proceed to 
South America. In 1959-60, he will 
tour the United States in January and 
February before his return to Poland 
for the Chopin Festival. 

The famous British-Hungarian pi- 
anist Louis Kentner is now fulfilling 
his fourth sold-out American tour, 
highlighted by re-engagements with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in_ its 
home city as well as New York. His 
European activities included many 
festival appearances, such as_ the 
Edinburgh Festival, the Granada Fes- 
tival. He appeared as recitalist, with 
orchestra, in recital with Yehudi 
Menuhin, in trio performances with 
Mr. Menuhin and the cellist Gaspar 
Cassado. He will return in January- 
March, 1960 

Among the unique personalities, the 
beloved pianist Alec Templeton oc- 
cupies a special niche. His gifts as a 
pianist and his talent as an improviser 
continue to attract large audiences on 
his annual concert tours which take 
him from coast to coast. 

Having once visited the United 
States briefly, the extraordinary Au- 
strian pianist Joerg Demus was intro- 
duced by us this year, and the reputa- 
tion the artist established by his rec- 
ords resulted in a _ sold-out three 
months’ tour in recital and with 
orchestra. He is being heavily booked 


from October through January next 
season. 
A few American cities like New 


York, Washington, Chicago, Winston- 
Salem, and Los Angeles were pri- 
vileged to hear a unique concert— 
piano music for four hands in which 
Mr. Demus joined with Paul Badura- 
Skoda. The success was phenomenal, 
but since Mr. Badura-Skoda cannot 
return next season, countless requests 
for this joint recital must be post- 
poned to the season 1960-61 

Richard Cass, one of our highly 
talented young American pianists, 
continues his steady rising career. He 
again will be available for the entire 
1959-60 season. 

In the field of duo-piano teams A\l- 
fred and Herbert Teltschik continue 
to occupy an enviable position. Mas- 
ters of program building, they never 
fail to reap rewards on their extensive 
tours. It is always a pleasure to pre- 
sent them, and they will again be 
available for the entire season. 

The Alma Trio, Adolph Baller, 
pianist, Gabor Rejto, cellist; and Mau- 
rice Wilk, violinist, is an established 
attraction in the world of chamber 
music, and its fame has spread to 
foreign shores, as attested by a tre- 
mendously successful tour of Austra- 
lia and New Zealand last fall, and a 
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a record crowd was the first of three 
outstandingly successful New York 
appearances by Mr. Fuchs this sea- 
son, the others being a Carnegie Hall 
recital and an appearance on the 
Sonata Series being presented by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Among 


a half-dozen 1958-59 appearances as 
soloist with leading American or- 
chestras will be a pair of concerts 


with the Pittsburgh Symphony under 
William Steinberg in April, when Mr 
Fuchs will play the Hindemith Violin 
Concerto. Mr. Fuchs also is appear- 
ing in 10° one-hour telecasts over the 


Lowell Institute station WGBH-TV, 
continuing the series of “Sonata” 
telecasts, each a full-length concert 
program, which he began two years 


ago under a Ford Foundation grant 
to Boston University In addition, 
kinescopes of the 20 previous tele- 
casts by Mr. Fuchs in this series are 


being distributed to educational tele- 
vision outlets throughout the world 
by the Educational Television and 


Radio Center. Recordings by Fuchs 
with Pablo Casals and Eugene Isto- 
min of chamber music highlights of 
Prades Casals Festivals have just been 
released by Columbia Masterworks 

A new Decca recording contract 
for Toshiya Eto finds the distin- 
guished Japanese - American violinist 
busy with recording sessions in New 
York between concerts and engage- 
ments with leading orchestras. A re- 
cital in the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington; an appearance during 
the summer Connecticut Valley Mu- 
sic Festival; and a performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto to 
open the season of the Long Island 
Symphony, were among the high- 
lights of Mr. Eto’s recent activities. 

David Davis, young Chicago-born 
violinist has recently returned from 
an outstanding eight-week tour of 
Europe, where he gave six recitals 
and made three radio broadcasts and 
appeared as soloist with the Athens 
National Orchestra. 

Other internationally celebrated in- 
strumentalists on the Barrett list in- 
clude the ‘cellist Aldo Parisot, the 
violist Lillian Fuchs, the harpsi 
chordist Ralph Kirkpatrick, and the 
harmonica virtuoso John Sebastian. 
In his sixth successive re-engagement 
at Lewisohn Stadium, Mr. Parisot 
scored in his performance of the Boc- 
cherini B flat major ‘Cello Concerto 
last summer. A _ four-week concert 
tour of Alaska and a series of new 
recordings under the Counterpoint 
label have been other recent Parisot 
highlights. After his American tour, 
he left for an extensive tour of 
Europe. Lillian Fuchs is one of the 
few virtuosi of the viola in the world 
today. The renowned harpsichordist, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, was another mu- 
sical representative of the United 
States at the Brussels Fair on Aug. 
4. Following this, he starred in many 
of Europe's most important festivals, 
gave three recitals in London, and 
filled a tour of England, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. John 
Sebastian, harmonica virtuoso, re- 
cently returned from a 16-day tour 
of Alaska, during which he gave a 
concert every night. In contrasting 
climate, he participated in the film- 
ing of an adventure motion picture 
in Tahiti, returning to the United 
States in time to perform, with Igor 
Markevitch and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, a concerto written especially 
for him by Darius Milhaud. A new 
Columbia Masterworks LP, titled 
“John Sebastian Plays Bach”, dem- 
onstrates another phase of Sebastian's 
unusual artistry 
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HERBERT BARRETT MANAGEMENT 


Attractions being toured through- 
out the country next season by the 
Barrett Management include the 
world-famous Bach Aria Group, the 
Goldovsky Grand Opera Theatre, 
Clarion Concerts, the New York 
Woodwind Quintet, and the Stradi- 
various Society. 

So enthusiastic was the reception 
of the Bach Aria Group during its 
solidly - booked three - week 1958-59 
tour that an extended tour of the far 
West has already been solidly booked 


for the season 1959-60. Under the 
direction of its founder, William H. 
Scheide, the group is composed of 


nine instrumentalists and vocalists in- 
cluding Julius Baker, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; Eileen Farrell, soprano; 
Norman Farrow, bass-baritone; Ber- 
nard Greenhouse, ‘cello; Jan Peerce, 
tenor; Carol Smith, alto; Paul Ula- 
nowsky, piano; and Maurice Wilk, 
violin. The group's 13th New York 
series at Town Hall, with Frank 
Brieff conducting, was sold out by 
subscription months in advance. In 
May, 1959, the group will be heard 
in Puerto Rico as a highlight of the 
opening week of the Casals Festival 
A novel feature of the 1958-59 tour 
was appearances for the first time 
with symphony orchestras. With the 
orchestras of Washington, Dallas, 
Indianapolis, San Antonio, and 
Louisville, the group functioned as a 
solo entity, the symphony’s string 
section, performing under its regular 
conductor, providing the background. 

For the first time in its 12-year 
history, the Goldovsky Grand Opera 
Theater, (the New England Opera 
Theatre), will tour a major Verdi op- 
era — “Rigoletto” — during October 
and November, 1959. Well known as 
conductor, lecturer, and intermission 
commentator on the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts, Boris Goldovsky 
will produce and stage this full pro- 
duction with a company of 50, in- 
cluding chorus, orchestra, new scen- 
ery, and new costumes. 

The New York Woodwind Quin- 
tet was a representative of the United 
States at the Brussels Fair last sum- 
mer. Samuel Baron, flute; John Bar- 
rows, horn; David Glazer, clarinet; 
Jerome Ross, oboe; and Arthur Weis- 
berg, bassoon, compose the quintet, 
a combination for which great com- 
posers have written some of their 
most delightful music. In addition to 
participating in summer music festi- 
vals throughout the United States and 
in such special events as the Dallas 
Council on World Affairs, the quintet 
filled a 10-week ANTA - sponsored 
tour of South America. It is es- 
pecially popular on university and 
college campuses where its members 
function as both performers and 
artist - teachers for special chamber 
music seminars. Recordings for 
Philharmonia, Crest, Columbia Mas- 
terworks, Period, and Concertape 
are treasured by devotees of 
chamber music. 

The Clarion Concerts Orchestra, 
under the direction of Newell Jenk- 
ins, available for limited engage- 
ments through the Barrett Manage- 
ment for the first time during the 
1959-60 season, was acclaimed as a 
brilliant newcomer to the musical life 
of New York in its first Town Hall 
subscription series during 1958. Spe- 
cializing in masterworks of the 18th 
century and contrasting works for 
small orchestra by provocative con- 
temporary composers, the group is 
presenting another four-concert sub- 
scription series at Town Hall during 
1958-59. Its brilliant American con- 
ductor returned last year from sev- 
eral seasons of outstanding successes 


fine 


as director of the Piccola Accademia 
Musicale, performing in the leading 
cities of Europe and recording under 
the Haydn Society, Period, Washing- 
ington, and Counterpoint labels. 

String masterpieces of three cen- 
turies are grouped together in unique 
programs relating world history to 
music’s development by the Stradi- 
varius Society, a group of virtuosi 
performing under the direction of the 
distinguished ‘cellist, Gerald Warburg. 

The expanding list of conductors 
represented by this management in- 
cludes the famous Mexican composer- 
conductor Carlos Chavez, the distin- 
guished Roumanian operatic and sym- 
phonic maestro, Jonel Perlea; the in- 
ternationally known German-Ameri- 
can musical director of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, Hans Schwieger; 
and four outstanding American 
maestri: Edwin McArthur, Newell 
Jenkins, Joseph Levine, and Jonathan 
Sternberg. 

Carlos Chavez recently was ap- 
pointed to the Charles Eliot Norton 
Professorship at Harvard University. 
Jonel Perlea, well-known on Vox Rec- 
ords and as an opera conductor in 
the United States and Europe, is also 
permanent conductor and musical di- 
rector of the Bridgeport Symphony. 
Hans Schwieger, in his 10th season 
as musical director of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, returned last sum- 
mer from a series of triumphs as 
guest conductor of leading orchestras 
and opera houses in Germany. 
Among the highlights of his 1958 
tour was the premiere of Janacek’'s 
opera, “Fate”, at the Wiirttenberg 
State Opera in Stuttgart. 

In April of this year, Edwin Mc- 
Arthur completes his ninth consecu- 
tive season as musical director and 
conductor of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Or- 
chestra. Last summer he also com- 
pleted 14 consecutive years as mu- 
sical director of the St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera Association, for which he 


has prepared and directed over 150 
productions ranging from grand op- 
era to hit Broadway shows. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, who has directed Wagnerian 
repertoire at the Metropolitan and 
with the Chicago and San Francisco 
companies and appeared as guest con- 
ductor with the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Chicago Symphony, the NBC 
Symphony and other leading orches- 
tras, is also active as a composer, rep- 
resented by the publication of sev- 
eral songs popular in the recital reper- 
toires of leading singers. 

Many years musical director of the 
Ballet Theatre for its world tours, 
Joseph Levine was engaged last sum- 
mer as conductor of the Omaha Sym- 
phony and proved so successful in 
his initial concerts last fall that he 
was signed to a three-year contract 
as permanent musical director and 
conductor. In addition to the regu- 
lar subscription series, Mr. Levine 
conducts five family concerts, a youth 
orchestra and a summer season. 

Jonathan Sternberg is well known 
in the United States for his imposing 
list of recordings with the Vienna 
Symphony and Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra under the Haydn Society, 
Oceanic, and Vanguard labels. Ex- 
clusive conductor of Salzburg’s Mo- 
zarteum Orchestra for a European 
tour, Mr. Sternberg has also appeared 
with outstanding success in recent 
seasons with the Berlin RIAS Orches- 
tra, Stuttgart Philharmonic, Frank- 
furt Radio Orchestra, Orchestre 
Nationale of Paris, Warsaw Philhar- 
monic, Zurich Radio Orchestra, 
Monte Carlo Opera Orchestra, and 
other European ensembles. In the 
months immediately ahead, he is 
slated for appearances with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic and a series of 
broadcasts with the Belgium National 
Orchestra commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of Haydn's death. 





LUDWIG LUSTIG 


(Continued from page 108) 

John Macurdy, bass, sang Osmin in 
“Abduction from the Seraglio”, and 
Mr. Kofner in Menotti’s “The Con- 
sul”, in New Orleans. During the sum- 
mer he was booked with the Santa Fe 
Opera for leading parts in “La 
Boheme’ “Wuthering Heights”, 
Strauss’s “Capriccio” and “Ceneren- 
tola”. He sang Sparafucile in “Rigo- 
letto” with the Shreveport Opera, and 
has been booked for “Norma” in 
New Orleans and “Manon” in Hous- 
ton. In New York he was soloist in a 

Bach program and he also is active 
with choral societies and orchestras. 

Thomas Mayer, conductor, is in his 
second year as musical director of the 
Ottawa Philharmonic. In addition to 
the regular subscription season in 
Ottawa, he gives weekly radio and 
television programs on CBC. He has 
been engaged for concert appearances 
in Europe during the coming spring 
and summer. 

Joseph Rosenstock, newly appointed 
musical director of the opera house 
in Cologne, Germany, opened his first 
season most successfully with a new 
production of “Wozzeck”, and con- 
ducted a brilliant revival of “Tales of 
Hoffmann” in Mannheim. The Guer- 
zenich Orchestra, Cologne, has en- 
gaged him for several concerts. After 
the end of the opera season in Co- 
logne, Mr. Rosenstock will return to 
this country for guest appearances in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

Artists booked by Ludwig Lustig 
for the Havana Grand Opera Festival 
include: Fernando Corena, Barry 


Morell, Nicola Moscona, Martial 
Singher and Désiré Defrére (stage di- 
rector), all of the Metropolitan; Eva 
Likova and Norman Treigle, of the 
New York City Opera; Mariano 
Caruso of the Chicago Lyric Opera: 
Otto Erhardt, stage director of the 
Teatro Col6n in Buenos Aires; as 
well as Edith Evans, Rudolph Fellner 
(assistant conductor). 


Booked for other engagements 
were: Fausto Cleva, conductor; Lor- 
enzo Alvary, Mignon Dunn, Ezio 


Flagello, and Frank Valentino, of the 
Metropolitan Opera; Julius Rudel, 
general director of the New York 
City Opera; Debria Brown, Regina 
Sarfaty, Leon Lishner, Arthur New- 
man, Michael Pollock, John Reardon, 
and Arnold Voketaitis, all of the New 
York City Opera; Paul Berl, Stanley 
Carlson, Virginia Copeland, Mark 
Elyn, Maria Giovanna, Margery Gor- 
don, Paul Huddleston, Gloria Lane, 
Cornell MacNeil, William Metcalf, 
Giuseppe Moretti, Russell Oberlin, 
Audrey Schuh, Wilma Spence, Ro- 
berto Turrini and Richard Wentworth 


JAMES SARDOS 


(Continued from page 106) 
has made appearances with many of 
the leading opera companies of the 
United States, performing such roles 
as Aida, Leonora in “Il Trovatore,” 

Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and the title role in “Tosca.” The past 
season Miss Telli appeared with The 
Catholic Opera Enterprises, the Con- 
necticut Opera Association, Popular 
Price Grand Opera, Inc., and The 
Long Island Opera Corporation. 
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(Continued from page 78) 

his tour of the Orient last year, the 
tenor made his first tour of Israel in 
July, 1958. His activities in the United 
States for 1958-59 include leading 
roles with the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York and on tour. His recital 
schedule takes him from Seattle to 
New Orleans, and in April he appears 
again on the “Voice of Firestone” 
telecast. 

rhe baritone George London, re- 
ceiving greater acclaim than ever for 
his Scarpia in the Metropolitan's 
opening night “Tosca” this season, is 
well known in non-“long hair” musi- 
cal circles for his London ffrr re- 
cording of top show songs, and he 
soon may succumb to one of the 
offers he perennially receives to ap- 
pear in a Broadway musical. Mean- 
while, he continues to make headlines 
with his Boris Godunoff and the four 
viliains in “The Tales of Hoffmann”, 
and his Don Giovanni, which he 
brought to the Vancouver Festival last 
summer. He also opened the season at 
the Vienna State Opera last fall. 

With the exception of a Hollywood 
Bowl! appearance last summer, Jascha 
Heifetz has continued to devote his 
performing activities to recording. 
Following the release of his Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto with the Chi- 
cago Symphony under Reiner, RCA 
Victor issued last year a series of 
Beethoven trios featuring Heifetz, 
Primrose and Piatigorsky. This Jan- 
uary Heifetz completed for Victor the 
Sibelius Concerto, with the Chicago 
Symphony under Walter Hendl. Last 
fall, in connection with UCLA, he be- 
gan a series of master classes, for a 
chosen few among top young violin 
talents 

Rudolf Serkin is head of the piano 
department of the Curtis Institute of 


Music, and in the summer, artistic 
director of the Marlboro (Vermont) 
Music School and Festival. As a 


performing artist, he has been with 
the Judsoti, O'Neill and Judd division 
for 18 years. His current tour has 
included recitals in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. t[n February he plays with 
the New York Philharmonic, and with 
the Cleveland Orchestra both in New 
York and Cleveland. Other orchestral 
appearances this spring include the 
Boston, Chicago, and New Orleans 
symphonies. In late April he goes 
again to Puerto Rico for the Festival 
Casals. He opens his 1959-60 season 
in Europe in November, returning in 
December for another extensive tour 
here 

In 1959-60, Robert Casadesus will 
celebrate his 25th anniversary in the 
United States, and with Columbia 
Artists Management. He began his 
8-week tour of North America last 
October with a New York recital, 
and played as soloist, or jointly with 
his wife, Gaby, with orchestras in 
Washington, Cleveland, Montreal, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, among 
others. Next season Mr. Casadesus 
will again spend eight weeks in the 
States; in addition to recitals he will 
play with the orchestras in New York, 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Minneapo- 
lis and Dallas, and, at the Library of 
Congress, will play Beethoven violin 
and piano sonatas with Zino Frances- 


catti, with whom, during the past 
summer, he finished recording the 
Beethoven sonatas for violin and 


piano on the Columbia label. 
Zino Francescatti, who next sea- 
son will celebrate his 20th year both 


in the United States and with CAMI, 
will have a unique anniversary cele- 
bration: he will play with the New 
York Philharmonic on the same dates 
that he made his American debut 
with that orchestra 20 years ago. 
Following an extended tour of Europe 
last spring, Francescatti returned to 
the United States for concerts at 
Lewisohn Stadium and Tanglewood 
before his regular season. During 
1959-60, Francescatti will play re- 
citals at Hunter College and, with 
Robert Casadesus, at the Library of 
Congress. Other orchestra appear- 
ances will include Chicago, Dallas, 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Toronto and 
Detroit. 

Claudio Arrau, hailed in his first 
visit to the Prague Music Festival last 
year, is now embarking on another 
of his famed Beethoven cycles. He 
will play four series of the complete 
sonatas this spring in Hamburg, 
Zurich, Berlin and London. In the 
United States, his tour includes en- 
gagements with major orchestras, in- 
cluding this year the Philadelphia 
and New York Philharmonic and an- 
other Carnegie Hall recital. During 
the summer he will participate in the 
Lucerne Festival and will make a fall 
tour of Europe before returning here. 

Clifford Curzon, who was absent 


from the American concert stages 
last year, returned to enthusiastic 
audiences this season with a new 
title: C. B. E—Commander of the 


British Empire, which he received 
from Queen Elizabeth for his services 
to music. Playing to sold-out houses, 
he appears with such orchestras as 
the Toronto, Minneapolis, Cleveland, 
(in New York and Cleveland) and 
the New Haven Symphony. 

Geza Anda, returning next season 


after an absence of a year, is already 
booked with such symphonies as the 
Louis, 


Chicago, St. and Toronto. 





Among recent and soon-to-be-released 
recordings for Angel are Brahms’s 
Sonata No. 3 and the Op. 117 Inter- 
mezzi, Chopin's First Piano Con- 
certo with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Chopin Etudes, Op. 25, 
and Mozart and Bach concertos for 
two pianos, with Clara Haskil and the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. 

William Primrose, whose 
acclaimed recordings of Beethoven 
trios with Heifetz and Piatigorsky 
were released last year, is spending 
this season as violist with the Festival 
Quartet. Next season he returns to 
the stage as recitalist and soloist with 
orchestras, including the Dallas, New 
Haven, Hartford, Utah and Kansas 
City symphonies. 

Leonard Rose, cellist, appeared this 
season in concerts at the American 
Pavilion in Brussels, in Paris, Lon- 
don and Holland, and goes back next 
December, with engagements already 
set in Amsterdam, Lisbon, and The 
Hague. At home, he was soloist again 
with the New York Philharmonic and 
with orchestras in Cleveland, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Tulsa, San Antonio, 
Ottawa, and Shreveport. 

Eugene Istomin returned from an- 
other European tour in January and 
embarks on his third round-the-world 
tour after his current American sea- 
son which concludes with the Festival 


highly 


Casals in Puerto Rico. The pianist 
played at Ravinia and Tanglewood 
last summer, and, in addition to re- 
citals, played with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, Boston Symphony, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and San Fran- 
cisco Symphony among others, and 
with the Budapest Quartet at the 
Library of Congress. His most recent 
recording, Beethoven's “Emperor” 
Concerto, with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, was released by Columbia 
Records in December. 

Leon Fleisher, who won first prize 
at the 1952 Queen Elisabeth of Bel- 
gium concours, represented the United 
States last summer at the Brussels 
Fair and has been asked to act as a 
member of the judges’ panel for the 
1959 Queen Elisabeth piano compe- 
tition. He continues his interconti- 
nental concert activities, and his most 
recent recording, Brahms’s First Piano 
Concert, with the Cleveland Orchestra 
for the Epic label, will be followed 
this spring with a disc of Ravel and 
Debussy solo piano music. 

Gary Graffman, also represented 
on records by a newly-issued Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 1 (RCA label) 
with the Bostonians under Munch, re- 
turned in October from a round-the- 
world tour which took him from Lon- 
don to Hawaii. After the first part 
of his North American tour, he re- 
turned in December to Europe for 
concerts including a Royal Philhar- 
monic performance, and came home 
again for three more performances 
with the Chicago Orchestra (with 
which he will also record), and again 
with the New York Philharmonic. His 
current solidly-booked tour here ex- 
tends into April. 

Pianist Claude Frank, who joined 
the CAMI roster last season, began 
his current season with a sold-out 
concert in Washington's National Gal- 
lery. His tour has included perform- 
ances with the Baltimore Symphony, 
and in Pittsburgh, Montreal, and in 
New York's Town Hall for Roman 
Totenberg’s distinguished Festival of 
Music series. This spring he returns 
for another European tour, highlight- 
ed by a Royal Philharmonic per- 
formance in London, and in the sum- 
mer will go again to Serkin’s Marl- 
boro Music Festival as a participating 
artist. 

Soprano Lois Marshall last fall be- 
came the first North American singer 
since World War II to tour the Soviet 
Union as a recitalist. Going to Rus- 
sia from La Scala, where she had 
sung in Beethoven's Missa Solemis, 
she performed to sold-out houses in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and Riga, 
and appeared on television. After 
concerts in London, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Munich, Montreux and 
Perugia, she returned to make a bril- 
liant opera debut in January as Mimi 
in the new Boston Opera production 
of “La Bohéme”. After the 16 sched- 
uled performances, Miss Marshall 
will be soloist with the San Francisco, 
National, Montreal and Atlanta sym- 
phonies, and at the Bethlehem, Pa., 
Bach Festival. 

In February, the Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd division welcomes Nor- 
wegian soprano Aase Nordmo Loev- 
berg, soprano of the Vienna and 
Stockholm operas, to her first season 
with the Metropolitan Opera, in two 
Wagnerian roles. She was brought 
especially to this country last season 
by Eugene Ormandy for perform- 
ances with his orchestra in Philadel- 
phia and New York. Coinciding with 
her return is Angel Records release 
of her debut album here, of songs by 
Grieg and Richard Strauss. 

Mildred Miller, now in her seventh 
season with the Metropolitan Opera, 


last year revived her famous “Rosen- 
kavalier” Octavian there, and then 
took it to Frankfort and Stuttgart, 
along wih performances of “Carmen”. 
This season with the Metropolitan, 
she has sung in “Boris Godunoft”, 
“Madama Butterfly”, “Tales of Hoff- 
mann”. Noted as a recitalist, Miss 
Miller this year appeared in Minne- 
apolis, Atlanta, and Los Angeles with 
orchestra, and was a frequent guest 
on good-music TV programs. 

A relative new-comer to the Metro- 
politan, Gloria Davy launched her 
career there last season as Aida. Fol- 
lowing appearances at many of 
Europe’s summer festivals and in 
major cities, including a Berlin pre- 
miere of Hindemith works with the 
Berlin Philharmonic under the com- 
poser’s direction, Miss Davy returned 
to the Metropolitan with her Aida, 
and added Pamina (“The Magic 
Flute”) to her repertoire. 

Brian Sullivan began his Metro- 
politan Opera season at Christmas, 
when he sang the title role of “Lohen- 
grin”. Prior to this, he had toured 
extensively around the country, sing- 
ing with orchestra, in recital, and 
with the Lyric of Chicago, as well as 
on TV’s “Voice of Firestone”. In 
February he performs with the De- 
troit Symphony, then joins San Fran- 
cisco’s Cosmopolitan Opera and the 
San Antonio Opera and this spring 
makes a recital tour. 

Phyllis Curtin, soprano, sang last 
summer in Floyd’s “Susannah” at the 
Brussels Fair, then returned to the 
States for the premiere of another 
Floyd work, “Wuthering Heights”, 
with the Santa Fe Opera. During the 
fall she appeared with the New York 
City Opera, both in New York and 
on tour, and this spring joins the 
Concert-Opera Group again for “Cosi 
fan tutte” performances throughout 
the country. Her recital tour 1s in- 
terspersed by engagements with the 
Detroit, Birmingham, Charleston, 
Houston, and Nashville symphonies. 
In March she will sing Melisande with 
the New York Philharmonic in 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”. 

In RCA Victor's “Madama Butter- 
fly”, voted the best operatic record- 
ing of 1958 in the Saturday Review's 
annual poll, is the soprano Anna 
Moffo, as Cio-Cio-San. Following 
her performances with the Chicago 
Lyric Opera and on the “Voice of 
Firestone”, she returned to Europe to 
sing in the opera houses of Vienna, 
Venice, and Milan, and on Italian TV. 
This summer she appears again at the 
Vienna State Opera, then at Glynde- 
bourne and Salzburg. 

Following her success last fall, dur- 
ing her second season with the San 
Francisco Opera, the soprano Sylvia 
Stahlman temporarily forsook the 
United States to sing an entire season 
with the Frankfort Staatsoper at the 
invitation of the director, Georg 
Solti. Her program there includes 
over a dozen major roles. She wil 
sing at Glyndebourne this year, as 
Ilia in Mozart’s “Idomeneo”. 

Michael Rabin, violinist, completes 
this season his eighth North American 
tour, his fourth European tour (in- 
cluding, this time, performances in 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia), and 
his second tour of Israel. Having re- 
corded for Angel Records, he has now 
become an exclusive Capitol Records 
artist, and his recording of the com- 
plete Pagnanini Caprices in_ their 
original versions will be released this 
spring. 

Two other young American violin- 
ists who have made great strides for- 
ward in their careers this year are 
Eric Friedman and David Abel. Mr. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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4th CONSECUTIVE ENGAGEMENT! 
New York City ... SOLOIST .. . STADIUM CONCERTS... JULY 15, 1959 


(Headline): — “MUSICIAN WITH STRONG IDEAS 
OFFERS TOWN HALL RECITAL” 


“Harold Cone is a man with strong ideas about the music 
he plays.” New York Times 


“As Mr. Cone played the Franck Prelude Chorale and Fugue, 
it became quite evident that one of his most valid attributes 
is his touch which is capable of a wide assortment of colors. 
Feathery pianissimos, thundering fortes and all the shades 
between are his.” New York Herald Tribune 


“The musical feature of the evening (Lewisohn Stadium) 
was Harold Cone’s performance of the Beethoven Piano 
Concerto No. | in C. Mr. Cone gave a good account of 
himself in the concerto, playing briskly and with much 
assurance. It was a neat, orderly performance of the work, 
and was received with enthusiasm by last night’s audience.” 

New York Times 


“Mr. Cone, perhaps because he himself composes, has an 
instinct for delineating with utter clarity the intertwinings of 
thematic substance. He also possesses a forceful rhythmic 
sense, which can animate from the interior, whatever he 
chooses to play.” New York Herald Tribune 


HAROLD CONE PIANIST 


1958 WINTER TOUR TO FAR EAST INCLUDED APPEARANCES 
IN TAIPEI], TAIWAN; HONG KONG; AND BANGKOK, THAI 
LAND. 








"Steeped in feeling and thoroughly trained in technique, 
Cone excelled as an accomplished exponent of music." 
UNITED DAILYS NEWS, TAIPEI, FORMOSA 


1959 WINTER TOUR TO SPAIN INCLUDED PERFORMANCE OF TWO CONCERTOS WITH THE ORQUESTA 
SINFONICA DE MALLORCA AS WELL AS RECITALS IN PALMA, AND A SPECIAL CONCERT AT THE 
MONASTERY OF VALLDEMOSA WHERE CHOPIN LIVED. MARCH | GUEST SOLOIST WITH THE 


ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE GRAN TEATRO DEL LICEO IN BARCELONA DURING BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 
—PROGRAM BROADCAST OVER SPANISH NATIONAL RADIO. 


Concert Management Ww IL L A R D M A T T K E Ww $ 200 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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WILLARD MATTHEWS 
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artists and attractions 
especially appealing to 
music-loving audiences 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. Fulfilling 
requirements of music 
clubs, colleges and 
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GILBERT 


CELLIST 


REESE 


The Casals magic has transferred itself to his gifted pupil." —N. Y. Times 


Only his consummate artistry explains why Gilbert Reese never has had unfavorable comment 
by music critics either in Europe or the United States where he has concertised extensively. 
Almost one hundred per cent return engagements further attests his extraordinary popularity. 


Fine control and conscientious musicianship’ .— 

















London Times 

Unusual nobility of tone and fine restrained elo- 
qpenes -—London Daily Telegraph. 

xcellent technique, beauty of tone . . . a re- 
nowned virtuoso '.—Paris Juvenal. 

An artist who will attract that part of the public 
that wisves depth and feeling’’.—Lovisa, Finland, 
Sanomat 

An excellent artist. One of the very best.''— 
Oslo Morgenbladet 

An evening of superb performances''.—Copen- 
hagen Politiken. 

Took the audience by storm'’ (With Stavanger, 
Norway, Symphony! .—Stavangaren. 

His playing fascinates by ifs musicality, clever 


analysis of the subject matter and by its vir- 
tuosity’’.—Helsinki Sanomat. 


. Expounded Brahms with wonderful romantic im- 


petuosity . . . . comprehends the music, is 
stirred 4 it and communicates the excitement 
of his discovery"’.—N. Y. Times. 


oi somberly romantic Brahms and a glisteningly 


alert Bach"’.—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


. One was not conscious of the man but of the 


music he was playing’'—Musical America. 


. A golden tone with subtie, silken legato... . 


distinguished musicality'’.—Musicaj Courier. 


. We marvel at his concentration and at the fine- 


ness of his playing .. . . Knows what he wants 
to soy at his music and says if exception- 
ally well’'.—indianapolis News. 


Gilbert Reese will make his seventh tour of Western Europe and the Scandinavion Countries in September and Octo- 
ber. He is available for concerts and recitals in the Americas before September and after October. 


Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 
200 East 36th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





RENATE HARMON 


In Programs of Viennese and Modern Dance 


Pirmasens, Germany 


Renate Harmon. Youn 


maturity , 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Atlanta, Ga. 


excellent dancing 
Auguste, Ga. 


preted and performed 
the large audience 


the highlight of last nights performance was 
and pretty her dancing showed 
exquisite grace and original vivid style of its own 
Kaiserslautern, Germany 
extremely impressive dances 
tumes the well varied program showed artistic 


an exquisite dancer amazing the contrast 
between the barbaric brilliance of the Slovanic Dance 


to the tranquil lyric of Traumerei 


artistic intuition m 
pressive as person and artist 


the dances were beautifully and masterfully inter 

enthusiastically received by 
Beautiful costumes. We were 
proud to present Renate Harmon". 


Management WILLARD MATTHEWS 


colorful cos 











universities with modest 
budgets. Experienced 
young American artists, 
vocal and instrumental, 
available for engagements 
in all fields including, 
opera, operetta, concert, 
radio and television 


for information 
address 

200 east 36th street 
new york 22, n. y. 


tele: OR 9-1277 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











DOROTHY SIMPSON SMAITH 


PIANIST 





“Her performances were remarkable in their massive effects.” 
LONDON DAILY TELEGRAM 


“Artistry and individuality distinguished her piano playing. Impressively 
evident were the magnificence of tone, the control of dynamics and 
the subtlety of phrasing.” LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


“Tone quality that had beauty, power and depth, and facile technique 

which made clearly rippling runs in the Haydn ‘Andante con Variazioni,’ 

which opened her program, were the assets immediately noted.” 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


“Here is a pianist with whom one cannot quarrel. She never mistreats 
her instrument, never violates the composer’s style nor the auditors’ 
sensibility. The tone she wins from her piano is invariably round and 
mellow.” CHICAGO TIMES 


March 1959—South and Central America 
May 1959—Europe and Far East 
June 24, 1959—at Lewisohn Stadium, New York, 


in Beethoven Concerto No. 3, C Minor, with 
Alexander Smallens conducting. 











Concert Management | 200 East 36th St., New York | 


| WILLARD MATTHEWS Telephone: Oregon 9-1277 


LALLI 


CLASSICAL DANCES OF INDIA 

















Carnegie Recital Hall, New York, April 11, 1958 


“Our latest exponent of classical dances of India, Lalli, presented 
a group of solos in the Bharata Natyam and Kathak idiom on 
April 11. 

Just a glance is sufficient to indicate that the field of Hindu dance 
has been enriched by a dedicated disciple of the Gods who dance; 
one with reverence for tradition as well as performance values. 

From Lalli’s fragile appearance one wouldn’t think that she could 
encompass the vigorous Bharata Natyam technique with such 
facility. But in her Misram Alarippu and Shabdam, dedicated to 
Shiva; Jatiswaram which consists of pure technique, and Krishna 
Vee Bagane, an exquisite paean to Krishna, her interpretive powers 
were hypnotic. The narrations consisting of tape recordings of the 
dancer’s own voice served effectively as accompaniment. 

The Kathak school of dance, noted for its complicated rhythms 
is concerned in a large number of instances with the amorous epi- 
sodes of Krishna and Radha. While there aren’t too many differ- 
ences in the basic styles, the distinctions are considerable enough to 
cause one to marvel at a dancer who can serve both the Bharata 
Natyam and Kathak school with consummate fluidity. This viewer 
can't recall when Tillana, dance of a celestial nymph, was per- 
ag ate: 9g so In America Nov. 1959—March 1960 

| things considered, Lalli is a soloist of rare calibre. 
| Guest Soloist—Charleston, W. Va., Ballet-—March 1959 
On TV-WFIL, Philadelphia—April 1959 





J. S., Dance Observer, Aug.-Sept. 1958 
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FLOWER HUJER oance aevur 


Company of 6 in lively programs of ballet, rhythm and interpretive 
dances appealing to the demands of present day audiences of all ages. 


AVAILABLE TO CONCERT AUDIENCES FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Flower Hujer, a statuesque, exotic, black-haired beauty, with her group 


of male dancers, gave an exciting blues suite, based on the famous 
song "Sixteen Tons” 


Flower Hujer with her accomplished male partners had an impish sense 
of fun in "Watermelon Song” and "Mankiller."’ 


ANCE MA 


Miss Hujer was particularly effective in the idyllic classical style, though 


surprisingly spirited with a natural gaiety and grace in numbers of folk 
flavor. 


DANCE MAGAZINE 


CURRENT SEASON INCLUDES FEB..MARCH TOUR OF COMMUNITY CONCERT ASSOCIATIONS 








Concert Management ~_____ 200 East 36th St., New York 











S IMONE P| ERR AT —_ Feaaae by The Musician's Round Table 
Francoise PIERRAT aus: Nicole Scott Wolff 


SOPRANO 


NEXT TOUR IN U.S.A.: FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1960 — , 
“Miss Scott . . . disclosed 
Joint-Recitals and Concertos with Orchestra a voice of rich color— 
soprano in range, but 
mezzo-soprano in timbre...” 
Felix Borowski in Chicago Sun 
The best team ever heard “Nicole Scott, soprano, 
in Europe” has not only a lovely voice 
but a distinct personal 
L’ Aurore charm and appeal. 
PARIS The ever-beautiful Mari- 
etta’s Lied from Korngold’s 
‘Die Tote Stadt? was sung 
with much style and limpid beauty of tone; here a very fine 
ists: two great virtuosi” pianissimo was in evidence . . . the Negro spirituals were 
sung with depth of feeling and poignancy.” 


Milton Edwards in Music News 


“The most excellent Sole- 


Suddeutsche Zeitung 


MUNICH “Her beautiful, full soprano voice came straight from the 


heart to capture her audience...” 
Chicago Abendpost 


1959-1960 NOW BOOKING 











MUSICAL AMERICA 








uenr’ DEERING 


PIANIST 


Bias out for a high place among 

contemporary pianists, Henri Deering is recognized 

with enthusiasm in both the United States and Europe. 

A student of Philippe and Schnabel, he has toured extensively 
winning brilliant success on the score of his fine musicianship 
and his exquisite artistry. He has appeared with leading 
symphony orchestras, including the New York Philharmonic 
and the Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cleveland and 

Saint Louis Symphonies. As guest artist with the 

London String, Stradivarius, and other quartet ensembles, 
and in his many Town Hall and Lewisohn Stadium 
appearances, Mr. Deering has won wide acclaim, and has 


been called "the scholar of the piano." 


“He played as if he loved every note of it . . . a sure way of holding the 1959-60 


crowd's attention." —Louis Biancolli, New York World Telegram and Sun 
NOW BOOKING 





Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS (7-e 








THE OREMS 


VIBRAPHONE—XYLOPHONE 
and their MARIMBA 


SOPRANO VOICE 


Acclaimed nation wide, Flemming and 
Viola Orem have appeared in all the 49 
States as well as in Canada and Mexico. 


Today the modern marimba has become a 
concert instrument and in the hands of these 
artists, it brings a NEW SOUND to your 
favorite melodies whether they be Latin-Amer- 
ican—for which the marimba is so famous— 


classic, or our own styles of music, 
FLEMMING OREM VIOLA OREM 


AVAILABLE FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE ENTERTAINMENT FIELD AND ALL ORGANIZED AUDIENCE SERIES 
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JUDSON, O'NEILL 
AND JUDD 


(Continued from page 122) 
Friedman, who spent much of his 
summer at the Marlboro Music 


School and Festival, opened his con- 
cert schedule with a performance at 
the Chautauqua Festival, with or- 
chestra under Walter Hendl. His cur- 
rent concert tour extends from Ver- 
mont to California 

David Abel, following up his suc- 
cesses last season with the Boston 
Symphony, plays this year in recital 
and with orchestra throughout the 
West, South, and on the Eastern Sea- 
board Particularly notable have 
been his performances with the 
Shreveport and Baltimore orchestras. 

The mezzo-soprano Mary McMur- 
ray was praised in her debut recital 
at Town Hall in November by the 
New York Times Earlier she re- 
turned to the Santa Fe Opera, for 
leading performances in “Ceneren- 
tola”, “Cosi fan tutte”, and “Falstaff”. 
Her recital tour this year again will 
be throughout the United States and 
Canada 

Camilla Williams, who sang suc- 
cessfully at the Vienna Staatsoper, is 
following up last year’s ANTA-spon- 
sored concerts in Iceland with an ex- 
tensive ANTA tour of Africa. The 
soprano will also tour Germany again. 

David Lloyd, tenor, tours not only 
with the Concert-Opera Group's 
“Cosi fan tutte”, but also starred with 
the Boston Opera's “Voyage to the 
Moon”. In November he sang with 
the New England Opera, and during 
his tour he sang with orchestra in 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh and Cincin- 
nati. In March he will appear with 
the New York Philharmonic, and has 
further orchestral engagements in 
Nashville and Washington, D. C. He 
goes to Central City for the summer, 
and already five big orchestras have 
engaged him for next year, in addi- 
tion to his opera and recital engage- 
ments 

John McCollum, tenor, sang last 
summer in Spoleto at the Festival of 
Two Worlds, and at Tanglewood, 
winning praise there in  Rossini’s 
“Count Ory”. He appeared in Oc- 
tober in New York with the Little 
Orchestra and at the Toronto Opera 
Festival He joined the New Eng- 
land Opera in November. His cur- 
rent recital schedule is interspersed 
with orchestral appearances in Boston, 
Hartford, Minneapolis, Washington, 
Tulsa, Detroit, Chicago and New 
York, where he sings with the Phil- 
harmonic in April. He will also sing 


in the Bethlehem Bach Festival. 
After singing Hunding at the Red 
Rocks Festival last summer, the 


bass-baritone Kenneth Smith em- 
barked on a tour of almost 30 ap- 
meng in recital and with orchestra. 
He was also with the Chicago Lyric 
| tee again last fall. In March he 
sings with the New York Philhar- 
monic in “Pelléas et Mélisande” 

Mac Morgan, baritone. devoted an 
important part of his season to the 
Concert-Opera Group tour of “Cosi 
fan tutte”. Other engagements were 
at the Caramoor Festival last sum- 
mer, in Stravinsky's “Threni”, with 
the New England Opera, and with 
orchestras in Minneapolis, Washing- 
ton and Dayton 

The Canadian baritone 
ligan, one of North America’s fore- 
most young singers, was in Vienna 
this summer as soloist with England's 
Huddersfield Choir. During the fall 
season here, he is touring extensively 
in the United States and Canada, in 
cluding orchestral engagements in 
Montreal and Victoria (B. C.) 


James Mil- 
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Todd Duncan has sung repeatedly 
throughout Europe, Israel, and Aus- 
tralia. The baritone has won acclaim 
for his recitals, and he began his an- 
nual American tour in October, which 
took him from Alabama to Canada. 
Also he sang several joint recitals 
with the soprano Camilla Williams. 

Beverly Bower, soprano, after sum- 
mer festival engagements, including 
one with the Cleveland Summer Or- 
chestra, began her regular season 
with the New York City Opera, which 
was interspersed with and followed 
by more than 20 performances in re- 
cital and with orchestra. 

After last summer with the Santa 
Fe Opera, the soprano Saramae En- 
dich embarked in November on her 
annual concert tour, highlighted by 
orchestral engagements in Cincinnati, 
Tulsa, and, in January, with a warmly 
praised performance at New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with 
the American Chamber Orchestra. 

Dolores Wilson, the Despina of the 
Concert-Opera Group's “Cosi fan 
tutte”, sang with orchestra last fall in 
Minneapolis and Detroit. In addition, 
she has several joint recitals with Ed- 
win Steffe. 

Other singers on the Judson, 
O'Neill and Judd list are Ewan Har- 
brecht, soprano, whose schedule in- 
cludes appearances with the New 
England Opera and joint engagements 
with Lorenzo Alvary; Robert Kirk- 
ham, baritone, who has restricted his 
tour chiefly to the Midwest; Polyna 
Stoska, soprano; and Charles Kull- 
man, Metropolitan Opera tenor. 

Among the most popular on the 
Judson, O'Neill and Judd roster are 
the duo-pianists Arthur Whittemore 
and Jack Lowe. With a tour of 
nearly 60 cities, this team has extend- 
ed its activities to a series of TV ap- 
pearances on Dave Garroway’s “To- 
day” show. They recorded for RCA 
Victor “Major Classics for Minors” 
last fall. 

Another ranking pianist is Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, who has been instru- 
mental in establishing the new Sym- 
phony of Puerto Rico. Last summer 
he played again at Chicago’s Grant 
Park and in Miami with orchestra. 
His tour here includes a variety of 
recitals and orchestral appearances, 
among these one with the St. Louis 
Symphony. 

Stanley Babin, Israeli pianist, ap- 
pears in recital and with orchestra in 
close to 40 cities this season. Em- 
barking on his first European tour 
next October, he will play at least 20 
concerts. 

Jean Casadesus, pianist, 
on in the tradition of his parents, 
Robert and Gaby, begins his annual 
American tour on Feb. 1, including 
recitals at New York's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and Boston's Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum. He plays 
with orchestra in San Francisco and 
New Haven. 

Celebrating his 25th-anniversary 
season on the concert stage and with 
Columbia Artists is the ever-popular 
pianist Eugene List. In addition to 
his solo concerts, he appears in joint 
recital with his wife, the violinist 
Carroll Glenn, and again goes on the 
road with New York's distinguished 
Knickerbocker Players, for his enor- 
mously successful “Concerto Festi- 
val”. Now in its second season, the 
“Festival” presents a gala program of 
compositions from five countries, four 
centuries. 

On the distaff side are the pianists 
Vera Franceschi and Nicole Henriot- 
Schweitzer. Miss Franceschi, wife of 
the Metropolitan tenor Daniele Bari- 
oni, began her season with a recital 
under the auspices of the Pan Amer 
ican Union in Washington, D. C. Her 


carrying 


tour then takes her from New York 
to Washington State, the Midwest, 


and South, which includes several 
orchestral engagements. In Febru- 
ary she makes a number of joint ap- 
pearances with Mr. Barioni. 

Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer, married 
last year to the nephew of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, returns in April, following 
her European tour. Her itinerary in- 
cludes two performances with the 
Boston Symphony and a series of re- 
citals along the Eastern seaboard and 
in the Midwest. 

Joseph Battista appears in nearly 
30 cities across the country this sea- 
son. In addition, he now devotes 
part of his time to teaching at Indi- 
ana University’s School of Music. 

Other Judson, O'Neill and Judd 
division pianists are Charles Rosen, 
Thomas Brockman, Ray Dudley, and 
Ozan Marsh. Mr. Rosen, who has 
spent much of his time playing in 
Europe, was here in the fall for 
several engagements and to record 
for Epic Records. 

The young Canadian pianist Ray 
Dudley, who also holds master class- 
es at Indiana University, got his cur- 
rent concert season off to a rousing 
start with another warmly praised 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
last October, reaffirming his keyboard 
artistry. 

Thomas Brockman is another young 
pianist who scored heavily with 
critics and public this season in an- 
other New York recital. Although 
new to the Judson, O'Neill and Judd 
roster, he has played widely through- 
out Europe and the States. Orchestras 
in this country with which he has been 
soloist include those of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, At- 
lanta, and Washington, D. C. 

Ozan Marsh’s solo tour this season 
took him throughout the West, South- 
west, and Canada this past fall, and 
in the spring it will route him through 
the Midwest and then the East, for a 
total of nearly 40 concerts. But from 
January through early March the 
pianist is playing as featured soloist 
with Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Tour Orchestra, bringing his 
total number of concerts for the sea- 





son close to the one-hundred mark. 

The Beaux Arts Trio of New York 
(Daniel Guilet, violinist; Bernard 
Greenhouse, cellist; Menahem Press- 
ler, pianist) is playing its third sold- 
out United States-Canadian tour un- 
der Judson, O'Neill and Judd auspices 
this season. The trio’s initial Euro- 
pean tour last year met with such 
outstanding success that another visit 
is planned for later this year. The 
1958-59 North American tour, which 
opened with another re-engagement 
at Tanglewood, followed by a number 
of engagements for summer series on 
the Eastern Seaboard, routes the trio 
to the West Coast in an itinerary cov- 
ering almost 60 cities. 

The Robert Joffrey Theatre Ballet 
will be back on the Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd roster for a 1959-60 tour. 
With a company of 16, including 12 
leading young dancers accompanied 
by two pianists, the group will pre- 
sent an exciting new repertory of 
dances in the classical, romantic, and 
modern idioms. The influence of the 
brilliant young Robert Joffrey will be 
evident not only in his own choreo- 
graphic magic and in the virtuoso dis- 
cipline and training of the company, 
but also in the exquisite new cos- 
tumes, lighting, and sets. 

Also highly successful throughout 
the country is the Manhattan Concert 
Orchestra, under the direction of its 
dynamic young conductor Harry John 
Brown. Between mid-October and 
the first week of December, the 21- 
piece ensemble made its second con- 
secutive sold-out tour, visiting over 
50 cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

New to the Judson, O'Neill and 
Judd list is the New York Concert 
Trio, which will make its initial tour 
next season. The trio, which is an 
intriguing combination of instruments, 
features Ruth Freeman, flutist; Ardyth 
Alton, cellist; and Cynthia Otis, harp- 
ist. Each artist is not only an experi- 
enced ensemble player, but a soloist 
in her own right; together, they offer 
a program of music too seldom heard, 
composed especially for their combi- 
nation of instruments, as well as other 
music especially arranged for them. 





HANS J. HOFMANN 


(Continued from page 98) 
spring and fall seasons at the New 
York City Opera. 

Marvin Worden, tenor, sang a lead- 
ing solo part at Radio City Music 
Hall for seven weeks last fall. He 
has toured three times as soloist with 
the Tanglewood Opera Quartet and 
has been heard with the NBC Opera. 
He Sang Cavaradossi in “Tosca” with 
the Michigan Opera Company in De- 
troit and had a concert with the Pon- 
tiac Symphony in Pontiac. He is sing- 
ing for the third consecutive time at 
the State University in Potsdam, 
N.Y. in Haydn’s “The Seasons”, 
Honegger’s “King David", Nadia 
Boulanger’s “Vieille Priere Budd- 
hique”. 

Karl Doench, a member of the 
Vienna Staatsoper since 1947, was en- 
gaged this season by the Metropolitan 
to sing Beckmesser in “Die Meister- 
singer” and the Doctor in “Wozzeck”. 
He has sung at the Salzburg and 
Bregenz festivals since 1947, with 
many guest performances in the 
major opera houses of Germany, 
Italy, Portugal, and Argentina. This 


coming spring and summer, he again 
will sing at the Vienna Staatsoper, in 
Duesseldorf, and in Salzburg. 

young American 
soprano, in 


Jeanette Scovotti, 


coloratura 1957-58 sang 









with the Grass Roots Opera th2 roles 
of Zerlina in “Don Giovanni” and 
Adele in “Fledermaus”. Last year she 
was engaged for the Puerto Rico 
Opera Festival. In November she sang 
the Queen of the Night in “The Magic 
Flute” in Chattanooga and was re- 
engaged to sing there as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto. She will sing with the 
New York City Opera (Monica in 
“The Medium”) this spring and with 
the Central City Opera (Adele in 
“Fledermaus”) in July. 


Berlin Outlines 
Festival Schedule 


Berlin —Preliminary plans for the 
music program of the 1959 Festival 
of Berlin, to be held between Sept. 20 
and Oct. 6, include the German stage 
premier of Schoenberg’s “Moses and 
Aaron” and a performance of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s newest opera (still un- 
titled). Other highlights will be the 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” 
by the Huddersfield Choral Society, 
and the appearance of Igor Stravin- 
sky, who will conduct his new Piano 
Concerto No. 2. Conductors sched- 
uled to appear include Herbert von 
Karajan (who will conduct the first 
performance of Rolf Liebermann’s 
“Capriccio”), Karl Boehm, Thomas 
Schippers, Ferenc Fricsay, and Fritz 
Reiner (with the Chicago Symphony). 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


Visiting Professor of Voice 
Boston University 
Alternate Mondays 


During the Academic Year 


Artists from the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


ASSOCIATION 
Studying with 


MR. MARGOLIS 
ROBERT MERRILL 


Brilliant star of 
Metropolitan and 
San Francisco Opera 


Associations (his only voice teacher). 


JEROME HINES 


Outstanding basso of 
Metropolitan, San Francisco, 
La Scala and Bayreuth. 


* 


As well as many artists appearing with the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 

and many other major opera 

companies throughout the world. 


For full particulars, write or call: 


Secretary, SAMUEL MARGOLIS, 152 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Tel.: COlumbus 5-9155 
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FRIEDBERG 


(Continued from page 91) 


no less than 16 sold-out concerts in 
the New York metropolitan area. As 
usual the quartet will present 25 con- 
certs in the Library of Congress and 
will supplement their American sea- 
son with appearances at the Casals 
Festival in Puerto Rico 

Following its successful series at 
New York’s Kaufmann Concert Hall 
last season, the Kroll Quartet is ap- 
pearing in three more concerts there 
during the current season. The Krolls 
will be assisted by Herta Glas, 
mezzo-soprano, and Rey de la Torre, 
guitarist, in some unusual works. A 
high spot of the Krolls’ current tour 
was a concert for the International 
Conference on Semiconductors held 
under the auspices of the Physics De- 
partment of the University of 
Rochester 

Under its new director, Harold 
Hedgpeth, the Westminster Choir has 
had a completely booked tour 
through the Midwest. It has contin- 
ued its appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic and has won ac- 
claim for its new recordings on Co- 
lumbia Records. Moreover, the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs pre- 
sented the choir with an award for 
the greatest group accomplishment in 
the services of American music 
abroad, in recognition of the 147 
concerts given in 22 countries during 
the choir’s tour of the Far East 

The New York Trio took time off 
from its other activities to make a 
three-week tour in the southeastern 
part of the country; and the American 
Chamber Orchestra, under Robert 
Scholz, gave three successful concerts 
with young soloists at the Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium in New 
York 

Leonard Hungerford recently made 
his first appearances in Europe in 
England, Germany, The Netherlands, 
and Switzerland. These met with such 
outstanding success that he has been 
induced to spend the entire current 
season there, but he will return to 
America in the fall 

4 whole new roster of 
joined the Management besides Jo- 
seph Schuster, mentioned above. 
There is the duo of John Corigliano, 
well known as concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic, and the dis- 
tinguished pianist, Heida Hermanns. 
Both specialize in sonata recitals. 
They have been winning laurels from 
the critics during recent years, and 
will tour, for the first time, through 
the South and Southeast at the close 
of the current season 

Another newcomer is the contralto, 
Lili Chookasian, who has built up a 
larger and devoted following in the 
Midwest After appearances’ with 
leading orchestras, including the Chi- 
cago Symphony—under Bruno Wal- 
ter, as well as noted oratorio socie- 
ties, Miss Chookasian looks forward 
to her first coast-to-coast tour 

Michael Tree, after his Carnegie 
Hall debut, termed by some critics 
the most brilliant in years, has toured 
the Midwest in recital, and appeared 
with orchestra, including the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic. An appearance 
at the Festival of Two Worlds in 
Spoleto, Italy, was acclaimed by an 
international audience. He is booked 
to appear jointly with Rudolf Serkin 
and Margaret Foley, cellist, in the 
Sonata Series at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 

Malcolm Frager, 
embarking on his full-time concert 
career after his graduation from Co- 
lumbia University and the United 
States Army, following several prize- 


artists has 


pianist, is now 
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winning recitals here and abroad, and 
appearances with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and the Ravinia Park Sym- 
phony. 
Last, but by no means least of 
the newcomers to the management, is 
Friedelind Wagner, granddaughter of 
the composer. This summer she will 
direct the first of the long-planned 
Bayreuth Festival Master Classes to 
be held for professionals, teachers, 
and scholars interested in studying 
operatic production at the source. 


KURT WEINHOLD 


(Continued from page 118) 


forthcoming tour of Japan in the 
spring. This trio will be available for 
longer periods next season than in the 
past years, when its activities were 
curtailed by individual commitments 
by its members 

Frances Archer and Beverly Gile, 
interpreters of international folk songs 
and ballads, have won the admiration 
of concert audiences from coast to 
coast, resulting in extensive tours, be- 
cause of their variety of material, 
their charm of appearance, and their 
vocally beautiful interpretations. Their 
records under the Disneyland label 
are approaching the best-seller class, 
and television is discovering their ap- 
peal. Though a foreign tour for them 
is being negotiated, the artists will be 
available here for an extensive period 
next season. 

In the popular field of male quar- 
tets, a name always remembered is 
the Revelers. The current group, con- 
sisting of Thomas Edwards and 
Feodore Tedick, tenors; Laurence 
Bogue, baritone; and Edward Ansara, 
bass, enjoyed a tremendously success- 
ful tour from October through De- 
cember. A coast-to-coast tour, which 
is already heavily booked, is sched- 
uled from the first of next October 
through Christmas. Records under the 
Urania label and activities on the 
stage have occupied the famous 
quartet for the rest of the year 

To satisfy a specific demand of our 
clients, we revived the name of the 
Bel Canto Trio for a splendid aggre- 
gation of young singers — Joan 
Brainerd, soprano; Charles Davis, 
tenor; and Robert Kirkham, baritone, 
with James Benner, accompanist. 
They were booked for two separate 
tours—last fall and this spring. The 
trio will be available next season, 
during which a trip to the Pacific 
Coast is contemplated in the second 
half of the season 


WM. MORRIS 
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his busy United States schedule with 
appearances in Saudi Arabia and 
Japan. 

Another unique artist introduced to 
the concert touring field by William 
Morris last year was Shai K. Ophir 
and Company, young Israeli mime, 
actor and comedian, who will be 
available for a more extensive tour 
next season 

The 1959-60 roster includes the 
first visit to this country by the Taka- 
razuka Dance Theatre of Japan, the 
celebrated Japanese all-girl company 
around which James Michener fash- 
ioned his novel, “Sayonara”. It will 
have lavish scenery, costuming and 
lighting effects. 

Another “first” will be the Ameri- 
can debut of the Philharmonia Hun- 
garica which will open its 10-week 
fall coast-to-coast tour at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, on Sept. 26. 

The Morris roster will again be 
heavy on theatrical attractions 
Among them will be the first Ameri- 
can tour of the Glasgow Citizens 


(Continued from page 


Theatre, Scotland’s illustrious Na- 
tional Theatre, whose company of 20 
will offer a repertoire of three com- 
plete productions, with scenery, cos- 
tumes and lighting. Their tour will 
commerce in January 1960, follow- 
ing a limited Broadway run. “The 
Most Happy Fella”, Frank Loesser’s 
long-run Broadway musical hit, will 
feature an outstanding company of 
20 and will be available in the fall 
of 1959. The scenery and lighting 
for this production will so de- 
signed that it can be mounted in all 
types of auditoriums, theatres and 
concert halls. Available October to 
December will be a complete produc- 
tion of “Under Milk Wood”, Dylan 
Thomas’ moving play about a day 
and night in the life of a Welsh Vil- 
lage. The distinguished Broadway 
company of 20 will be headed by 
William Prince, and again the pro- 
duction will be adaptable to pros- 
cenium or portable platform presen- 
tation. 

Joyce Grenfell, brilliant British 
comedienne and star of numerous 
motion pictures will return for an- 
other limited concert tour in her hil- 
arious one-woman show, February to 
April, 1960. 

An outstanding event of the 1959- 
60 season should be the first avail- 
ability of Maurice Chevalier for a 
limited number of concert engage- 
ments. M. Chevalier will present his 
unique one-man show previously ac- 
claimed in Paris, New York and last 
summer at the Greek Theatre, Los 
Angeles. 

The agency’s unique position in 
the television field has made it pos- 
sible to provide for most of its out- 
standing artists and attractions on its 
concert list repeated top TV exposure, 
which has proved extremely helpful 
to local auspices presenting William 
Morris attractions. This policy will 
be continued during the coming 
season. 

During recent months John J. 
Jones, formerly with National Artists 
Corporation, has replaced F. Andrew 
Leslie as booking representative for 
Missouri and the Southwestern states; 
and Robert T. Gaus will continue to 
serve the Midwest clientele. Raphael 
Etkes, operating out of the William 
Morris Beverly Hills office, will con- 
tinue as West Coast concert represen- 
tative; and the Alkahest Celebrity 
Bureau, of Atlanta, will represent the 
William Morris list throughout the 
South. Mr. Kolmar will personally 
continue to handle bookings in New 
York, New England and Eastern 
Canada. Gloria Mardon, John Quinn 
and Ann May, staff assistants in the 
New York office, will work in co- 
ordination with the Chicago and West 
Coast branches of the Concert and 
Special Attractions Department. 


ANDRE MERTENS 
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on the first Bell Telephone Hour TV 
spectacular, “Adventures in Music”, 
playing Barber’s “Souvenirs”. Their 
current recital tour is sold-out. Next 
summer they will appear at the Venice 
Festival and “Festival of Two 
Worlds” in Spoleto, Italy. 

The American pianist, Coleman 
Blumfield who joined my list last 
spring has appeared this season with 
great success as soloist with the Buf- 
falo, Denver and Savannah orchestras 
and was re-engaged by them for next 
year. In his first touring season this 
young artist has a total of over 30 
concerts and makes his New York 
orchestra debut in February with the 
American Chamber Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Herman Godes presented a recital 


of distinction at Town Hall in No- 
vember and presently is on_ his 
seventh solidly-booked transcontinen- 
tal tour. 

Two group attractions will be under 
my personal direction for the 1959-60 
season. For the first time the Lucerne 
Festival Strings, under Rudolpf Baum- 
gartner with Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
as soloist, will be heard in America. 
One of Europe’s most distinguished 
chamber music groups, it is composed 
of 13 virtuoso musicians. The en- 
semble was formed by Mr. Schneider- 
han and has an enviable reputation 
on the European continent. Irmgard 
Seefried will make a limited number 
of appearances as soloist with the 
group. The repertoire embraces the 
classics as well as contemporary liter- 
ature. There will be a number of 
recordings released through Deut- 
schegrammophon Ges. in conjunction 
with the tour which runs from late 
October through early December. 

It is with great pleasure that I 
announce the return of Vienna on 
Parade, featuring the Deutschmeister 
Band under Capt. Julius Herrmann. 
The group will visit a different ter- 
ritory during their second American 
tour of ten weeks. The format will 
be changed somewhat, with new solo- 
ists, dancers and a chorus. The pro- 
duction will be directed by Marcel 
Prawy of the Vienna Volksoper. The 
tour will be under the sponsorship 
of the Austrian Chancellor, Julius 
Raab, and the group will tour from 
early January to late March, 1960. 

In addition to the above list of 
fine artists and attractions under my 
direction I will also continue to man- 
age the following outstanding conduc- 
tors: 

Karl Boehm, guest conductor, 
Vienna and Metropolitan operas, 
Vienna Philharmonic, Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Concertgebouw of Amster- 
dam; Ferenc Fricsay, Munich State 
Opera, Berlin Radio Symphony, guest 
conductor Berlin Philharmonic and 
other major European orchestras; 
Herbert von Karajan (available 1960- 
61) Vienna State Opera, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, Berlin Philharmonic, La 
Scala, Philharmonia of London, Salz- 
burg Festival; Igor Markevitch, (avail- 
able 1960-61) Lamoreux Orchestra, 
Paris, Montreal Symphony, Havana 
Philharmonic, guest conductor all ma- 
jor European orchestras; Hans Ros- 
baud, chief conductor, Suedwestfunk- 
Radio Orchestra, Baden-Baden (Ger- 
many), chief conductor, Tonhalle Or- 
chestra, Zurich, guest conductor, Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, Amsterdam, Orchestre de la 
Societe des Concerts, Paris, Donaues- 
chingen, Aix-en Provence; Wolfgang 
Sawallisch (available 1960-61) musical 
director, Staatstheater, Wiesbaden; 
guest conductor, Berlin Philharmonic 
and other major European orchestras. 


Hartt Opera Staging 
Handel’s Last Opera 


Hartford, Conn.—The first 


Ameri- 
can performance of Handel's last 
opera, “Deidamia”, will be given by 
the Hartt Opera-Theatre Guild on 
Feb. 25, 27, and 28 at the Talcott 
School Auditorium in Elwood Center. 
The work will be conducted by Moshe 
Paranov, and staged by Elemer Nagy. 

On April 22, 24, and 25, the Guild 
will present a double-bill of Arnold 
Franchetti’s “Prelude and Fugue”, in 
its world premiere, and Ravel's 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges”. The 
works will again be under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Paranov and Nagy. 
All productions will feature Mr. 
Nagy’s new multi-projection scenic 
effects. 
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EUGENE HAYNES 


TRIUMPHANT IN EUROPE 


AMERICAN MASTER PIANIST (Hecdline) 


“Hearing him was a beautiful experience. There was 
extraordinary enthusiasm throughout the auditorium.”’ 
Oslo, Aftenposten, Oct. 8, 1957 


GREAT OVATION FOR EUGENE HAYNES (Headline) 


“A rare talent. The capacity audience gave him a 
thunderous ovation.’’ 
Copenhagen, Berlingske Tidende, Oct. 2, 1957 


As Soloist in Tschaikowsky Concerto No, 1: 

“Great strength and sublime sensitivity. He 

received an ovation as we have seldom heard.”’ 
Niewe Haarlemse Courant (Holland), Nov. 9, 1957 


ACCLAIMED IN AMERICA 


ACCOMPLISHED PERFORMANCE 


(Headline) 


“As one of the few Negro pianists 
appearing on the concert stage today, 
Eugene Haynes presented his creden- 
tials for further recognition in his 
Carnegie Hall recital last night. He 
qualified with significant talent and 
accomplished performance. Among his 
assets are a genuine lyric sense, a 
sensitive touch, solid technique, fine 
musicianship, and interpretative aware- 
ness."" NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN, THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1958 


New York Journal-American 


wn" 1 Eugene Haynes Acclaimed 


"Mr. Haynes is a gifted and well- 


disciplined technician. . . . shows an In C arne oie Hall Recital 


impressive growth in musical stature.” 
New York Times, April 17, 1958 





By LOUIS BIANCOLLI _ In a program of wide-rang- 
Americans reading of young \"8_ technique and style, Mr. 
Van Cliburn’s triumph in Mos- Haynes proved both a master NOW BOOKING 
cow may well be proud of still of the mechanics of his art and 
another ambassador of the key- 2" em ete a considerable 
board—the gifted young Negro 2°complishment. He is a musi- ; 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT pianist Eugene Haynes, who ‘in to his fingertips. Exclusive Management: 


: played in Carnegie Hall last True Feeling 
His audience hailed a young master as soloist night. One had only to hear him MICHAEL 


with the St. Louis Symphony. He has poise Born in St. Louis, Mr. Haynes in the opening group of Schu- 
musical intelligence, subservient technical skill -_ — a warm ac- bert “Impromptus” to know an 
? 2 : claim throughout Europe since artist of true feeling and sound PODOLI 
and dynamics and colerity ore at his commend his Town Hall debut aa years training was at —e § The tech- 
they evoke a tone chiming in sonority, |ago. Like Van Cliburn, he is a nique was never there for its 171 West 71st Street 
singing in its legato, brilliant in color. Haynes product of the Juilliard School own sake, but for the higher - : — 
of Music. purposes of expression New York 23, N. Y. 


has a profound musical intelligence, his concepts 


can be big, his execution brilliant in a bravura 


style TRafalgar 7-100! 
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S. HUROK 
Continued page 79) 
At the the current season, 
the noted duo-pianists will appear in 
Israel, Greece, and Western Europe 

Emlyn Williams took his superb 
performance as Dylan Thomas in “A 
Boy Growing Up” to 55 American 
cities, and Julian Bream, the British 
guitarist and lutenist, drew big audi 
ences at Town Hall and on the road 
during his first tour here. The Vienna 
Choir Boys again delighted audiences 
in more than 70 cities 

Two famous pianists have been 
added to the Hurok list for next sea 
son—the distinguished Greek artist, 
Gina Bachauer, and Byron Janis, the 
American pianist who has been win- 
ning acclaim at home and abroad 
Richard Dyer-Bennet will also be 
under Hurok management 

Next season the Hurok office will 
bring the Lamoureux Orchestra from 
Paris, with Igor Markevitch conduct 
ing, and Inbal, the Dance Theatre of 
Israel. The Lamoureux will be mak- 
ing its first visit here: Inbal, which 
scored heavily here, will be return- 
ing afte a two-year absance 

Hurok's first jazz artist, Erroll 
Garner, drew big audiences in all the 
cities he visited 

Three outstanding theatrical attrac- 
tions will be touring the United States 
under Hurok aegis: Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in “Dear Liar”, 
Dorothy Stickney in “A Lovely Light” 
and Arnold Moss and the Shakespeare 
Festival Players in “The Tempest” 
and “Measure for Measure” 


CLARENCE CRAMER 
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available to as 
choruses in full 
“Aida” and 


from 


‘ lose of 


(Continued from page 
era Festival is again 
sist orchestras and 
stage performances of 
Faust” 

The Medleys, duo-pianists, are be- 
lieved to have established a record 
for piano recital tours with 119 cities 


Stasys Baras, dramatic tenor, amazed 
Chicagoans last summer in the Chi- 
cago Tribune's Soldiers Field Festival. 
Michael Bondon, bass-baritone, has 
appeared with the New York City 
Opera, and in various European op- 
era houses, including Barcelona, for 
two seasons 

Other Cramer groups on extensive 
tours are: Serenaders Male Quartet, 
Ralph Nielsen, director. “In Operetta 


Time”, with Bernard Izzo, baritone; 
Janet Carlson, soprano; and David 
Burk, pianist. St. Louis Trio, with 


Edith Schiller, pianist; Melvin Ritter, 
violinist; Olga Zilboorg, cellist. “Vig 
nettes” with Dorothy Cothran, 
prano; Blanche Lewis, contralto 
sell Stepan, pianist 
Solo recitalists on 
Dorothy Cothran 
Nielsen, tenor; Louis 
tone; Bernard Izzo, 


T ry’ T ry who 
NATIONAL ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 92) 
Dimiter Uzunov joined the NAC 
roster in the fall. His Metropolitan 
debut took place on Dec. 10 as Don 
José in “Carmen”, and was followed 
by appearances in “Aida” and 
“Otello”. Other new vocalists are 
Edmond Karlsrud, bass-baritone; 
Gottlob Frick, bass of the Vienna 
Opera; and Otto Wiener, also a bass 
of the Vienna Opera 

New additions to the instrumental 
ist list are Robert Schrade, American 


SO- 


Rus 


tours are 
Ralph 
bari 


long 
soprano, 
Sudler, 
baritone 


pianist who has just concluded a 
highly successful European tour: 
Takahiro Sonoda, Japanese pianist 
who makes his American debut with 
a Town Hall recital on Feb. 24; and 
Angelica Morales von Sauer, Mexi- 


can pianist who returned to the con- 
cert stage recently after many years 
of teaching in Vienna 

Among the more than 65 lecturers 
are Jack Bell, Associated Press Chief 


of the United States Senate Staff: 
Chester Bowles, former Ambassador 
of the United States; Hal Boyle, 





this season. Next season they will Pulitzer Prize-winning AP columnist; 
tour all parts of the United States William O. Douglas, Supreme Court 
and Canada, except the West Coast Justice; Senator Albert Gore of Ten- 

Louis Sudler, distinguished Chicago  nessee; Leon Pearson, NBC news 
baritone and realtor, with Dudley commentator; G. Edward Pendray, 
Powers, for 12 years the principal rocket and jet authority; Ivy Baker 
cellist of the Chicago Symphony, plus Priest, Treasurer of the United States; 
a fine pianist, make brief tours Inez Robb, Scripps-Howard colum 
through a wide area as a trio nist: Lawrence Spivak, producer of 

The new Remarc Trio will travel “Meet the Press”; Jean Dalrymple 
with Prudencija Bicqus, spinto so- “First Lady of Show Business”; Karl 
prano, who scored in the title role Shapiro, Pulitzer Prize-winning poet 
of “Tosca” in London recently, and Harold K. Milks, Chief of AP Mos 
is now engaged for the same role cow Bureau; and Margaret Webster, 
with the Cincinnati Summer Opera in an evening of dramatic readings 
POLISH MUSIC granting to the USSR more foreign 

political and ideological conces- 
(Continued from page $0) 
: sions 

everywhere, and sometimes even 


the opinion that the decision to stay 
eventually would mean the sacrifice 
of happiness, self-esteem, and the 


evolution of personality. Any sug 
gestion to remain in Poland and 
participate in the progress of a 
more liberal artistic and musico- 
political climate is countered by 
the lurid question: What if one 
day all is void? There is no answer 

Unfortunately, Poland has re 
mained part of a political strategy 
of a far wider scope, and there 
can be no doubt that, with the 


slightest trace of danger, the Soviet 
Union instantly would repattern 
musical affairs in Poland. Yet there 
are certain signs that Premier Go- 
mulka has succeeded recently in 
securing the tender harvest of liber- 


alization, at least for a while, by 
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Utah Symphony 
Records Maccabaeus 


Salt Lake City, Utah —In com 
memoration of the 200th anniversary 
of Handel's death, the Utah Sym 
phony, in co-operation with the Uni 
versity of Utah Chorus, presented 
“Judas Maccabaeus” on Dec. 6. The 
oratorio was conducted by David A 
Shand, featuring the soloists Martina 
Arroyo, soprano; Grace Bumbry, 
mezzo-soprano; Richard Storrs, tenor; 


Marvin Sorenson; tenor; Don Watts 
bass; Alexander Schreiner, organist; 
and Ardean Watts, harpsichord. The 


performance, which also included par 
ticipation of the Children’s Chorus 
of the Whittier School under the di 
rection of Norma Patrick, was re 
corded by the Westminster Company 
during the week following the concert 


INTER-ALLIED 


(Continued from page 91) 
tions in the United States and is at 
present in Europe. 

Eunice Podis, pianist, toured exten- 
sively through the Middle West, and 
Claudette Sorel, pianist, was heard in 
many Eastern cities. 

Michael Rhodes, baritone, con 
tinues to sing in Europe where he is 
presently engaged at the Flensburg 
Opera 

William McGrath, tenor, appeared 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, the 
Bach and Mendelssohn choirs of 
Pittsburgh, and in three operatic per- 
formances over the Trans-Canada 
Radio and TV network—*“Aida”, Brit- 
ten’s “The Turn of the Screw”, and 
“Cosi fan tutte”. He also sang in 
the premiere of Beeson’s “The Sweet 
Bye and Bye” at Juilliard; in “Il 
lrovatore” with the Pittsburgh Opera 





and “Adriadne auf Naxos” with the 
Opera Society of Washington, D. C. 

Susann McDonald, brilliant young 
American harpist, chalked up another 
“first” by triumphantly presenting 
three recitals in one week at Car- 
negie Recital Hall. All of the music 
was written originally for harp and 
included first performances of works 
by Casella, Migot, Maghini, and 
Nino Rota. 

After Dinner Opera Company is 
expanding its touring activities each 
season. Last spring, the company 
played a solidly booked tour through 
the South, appeared in New York 
and Pennsylvania during the summer, 
and this spring will play through the 
East. 

Inter-Allied Artists continues to 
manage conductors both here and 
abroad, has added a recital manage- 
ment division to its offices as well as 
“Accompanists Unlimited” in order to 
provide greater services for all artists 





Friedelind Wagner 
Heads Bayreuth Course 
Bayreuth. Friedelind Wagner, 
granddaughter of Richard Wagner, 
will be the head of opera master 
classes, to be held here from June 8 
to Aug. 27. The classes, which will 
run concurrently with the five-week 
rehearsal period of the festival, are 





Friedelind Wagner 


designed to include every activity 
connected with the production of 
opera, and will be open to artists of 
professional caliber, including teach- 
ers and scholars 

The project represents the fulfill- 
ment of a cherished plan of Richard 
Wagner, who originally visualized 
Bayreuth as a school for operatic 
enterprises as well as a festival. The 
courses will include attendance at all 
rehearsals and most performances, 
as well as master classes by Bayreuth’s 
leading artists and guest lecturers es- 
pecially engaged for the occasion. 

Applications should be addressed 
to the Bayreuth Festival Master Class- 
es, 42 West 58th Street, New York 19, 
or to the Festspielhaus in Bayreuth, 
Germany 


Daleroze Faculty 


Schedules Concerts 


Members of the instrumental fac 


ulty of the Dalcroze School of Music 
will give chamber-music recitals on 
Feb. 20 and March 15 at the Dal- 


croze Auditorium in New York City. 

rhe first program will include per- 
formances by Helen and Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel, who will play Schubert's 
Piano Sonata Op. 30 for four hands, 
and Schubert and Brahms Lieder, 
sung by William Gephart, baritone. 
The concert on March 15 will fea- 
ture Ludwig Thuille’s Sextet for 


Woodwinds and Piano, and Schubert's 
“Forellen” Quintet. 


Other participating artists will in- 
clude Ralph Harsh, Homer Mensch, 
Rudolph Puletz, Harry Shulman, 
Ralph Silverman, Carl Stern, Alex 
Williams, Mildred Hunt Wummer, 
and Manuel Zegler. 


National Symphony 


To Play Student Series 


Washington, D. C.—Music for 
Young America, a five-week series of 
free concerts given annually here by 
the National Symphony for high 
school students visiting the nation’s 
capital on their spring vacation, will 
open on April 15 under the direction 
of Howard Mitchell, and continue 
through May 19. The concerts will 
take place every evening at 7:45. In 
the past three years the series has 
played to 150,000 young people. 
School groups planning to come to 
Washington in the spring may write 
for free tickets to Ralph Black, man- 
ager of the National Symphony, Hotel 
Roosevelt, 16th and V Street, Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Clearwater Increases 
. . . 
Concert Activities 
Clearwater, Fla.—The steady in- 
crease of musical activities over the 
past 20 years is marked by an impres- 
sive list of events taking place here 
during the current season. An im- 
portant part of the local music life 
is formed by the Clearwater Com- 
munity Concert Association (enter- 
ing its 18th season), and the George 
Carr New York Concert Series, which 
was founded three years ago. Presen- 
tations of the George Carr series dur- 
ing 1959 include Nell Rankin, the 
Concerto Festival, I Musici, the 
Roman Sisters (duo-piano team), and 


a program entitled “Highlights of 
Operas”. 
Besides these two concert organ- 


izations, the season includes regular 
concerts of the Clearwater Symphony 


under Leon Poulopoulos, and_ the 
Florida Philharmonic under Bernard 
Rosenthal. 


Moscow Premieres 
Shostakovich Operetta 


Moscow The first operetta by 
Dimitri Shostakovich was given its 
premiere here on Jan. 24, and re- 
ceived relatively mild acclaim. The 


greatest success was scored by a 
parody number on Western rock 'n’ 
roll and by the overture to the last 
act. The work is entitled “Moscow 
Cheremushki”, the name of a Mos- 
cow housing district. 
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~~ SGARRO 


HIGH-LIGHTS 1952-1958 BASS-BARITONE 


La Scala di Milano; Two seasons 1951-52; 1952-53 


Vox Records: Monteverdi “Il Ballo dell'lngrate” 


1953 
Won the GRAN PRIX DU DISQUE in 1954 


Chicago Lyric Theatre: “Don Giovanni” 1954 
Hartford Grand Opera six consecutive seasons 1954-59 


Southern Vermont Arts Festival Two summers 1955 + 1956 
Central City Opera Festival (Mephistopheles, Faust) 1954 


Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air Winner 
(The only winner to be awarded a contract) 


Philadelphia Grand Opera four consecutive seasons 1955-58 
METROPOLITAN 


American Opera Society “Julius Caesar” Handel 1956 


OPERA Empire State Music Festival, Ellenville, N. Y. 1956 


Stadium Concerts 


ASSOCIATION Metropolitan Opera Club Records @® Vox Records 


Since 


1954 


1957 


@® Concord Records 


Mr. Sgarro Is Available for Community and Civic Concert Series, 
1954 Recitals, Radio, TV 


me GOTHAM BAROQUE }°°"'S 


ENSEMBLE 


Stoddard Lincoln, Director MEZZO-SOPRANO 





Harpsichord: Stoddard Lincoln HAYDN SOCIETY RECORDS 


: -¢ J. S. Premiére: 
0 sonv: Six Quintets by Antonio Soler comen hae 
Violin Sonya Monosoft 2 J “Count Ory 


. harh«d ws +r ro 
Vielin Paul Wolfe for solo harpsichord & strings Tanglewood 1958 


Cello Philip Cherry TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR New England Opera, 


Boston 
Sopr 0 ; -_ —_ — ; 959 s 
pran Louise Natale Now booking—Fall 195 “Count Ory 


sini—1958 
\ NEW and DIFFERENT CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE Rossint—1998 


Norfolk Symphony 
Available for Community and Civic Concert Series, Bach “St. John”—1958 


Chamber Music Series Montclair State College 


Handel “Messiah” 1958 


Riverside Church 
Soloist 4 years 
Albany Mendelssohn Club 
Pianist Brahms “Alto 
lanis Rhapsody” 1958 
“Technical skill of superior standard” Musical Courier; December 1958 Princeton University 


“Very talented and sensitive player.” Musical America; November 1958 Mozart Mass in 
D minor (K 339) 


Philadelphia Grand Opera 


Barber of Seville , 
Traviata 1958 


Boston Symphony 
H ; T lewood 1958 
Pianist-Lecturer Tangles 


A. B. Wellesley: Doctorat de l'Université de Paris 
License Libre de Concert in Piano, Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 


Specializing in MUSIC OF THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL 
Available for Community and Civic Concert Series, Recitals, Lectures 


Miss Okerson Is Available for Community and Civic Concert Series, 
Recitals, Radio, TV 








Management Constance W ardle © 360 West 55th Street, New York 19,N. Y. Telephone PLaza 7-6808 
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THE LIBRETTO — PROBLEM CHILD OF MUSIC 


(Continued from page 23) 


reformers have been quite right in 
their diagnoses but have seldom 
come up with a solution of more 
than temporary validity. Gluck’s re- 
forms, put into effect in his “Orfeo” 
ind subsequent works, were direct- 
ed largely against the abuses that 
had arisen in conjunction with the 
star system” of  18th-century 
opera. The virtuosos had achieved 
1 position of such importance that 
they completely dominated the 
operatic picture. Whether the music 
they had any real dramatic 
meaning was of secondary im- 
portance so long as it provided the 
singers with a chance to show off 

This topsy-turvy situation was 
reflected, of course, in the 
libretto, which was in many in- 
stances nothing more than a banal, 
schematic, dramatically unconvinc- 
ing frame on which to hang the 
brilliant arias that were in fashion 
By the same token, the quality of 
the text relative unim- 
portance 


sang 


also 


was also of 


Gluck’s Reforms 


Together with the poet-diplomat 
Calzibigi, Gluck determined to alter 
this impossible state of affairs and 
to produce operas that made dra- 
matic sense and in which the com- 
poser should be the primary figure 
That he met with strong opposition 
is well known from the famous 
Querelle des Bouffons” of Paris, 
with Piccinni in the role of his arch- 
rival. Although most of Gluck’s 
operas are (or seem to be) unsuit- 
able for performance today, his re- 
forms were of far-reaching im- 
portance, and the principles behind 
them still have considerable valid- 
ity. Above all, however, it is the 
position that Gluck took in carry- 
ing out his reforms that was no less 
than epoch-making, for he was 
practically the first composer of 
opera to create independently, with- 
vut first being commissioned and 
without writing for a specific oc- 
casion, stage, or group of singers 
This indeed was the virtual equiva- 
lent of a revolution in the musical 
world a declaration of creative 
independence 

With the beginnings of the ro 
mantic Opera, a new set of con- 
ventions enters the picture, and the 
principles of psychological verisi- 
militude urged by Algarotti are 
temporarily forgotten. Exotic and 
supernatural elements become in- 
creasingly frequent (as evidenced 
in Weber's “Abu Hassan” and 

Freischiitz”). Other operas of the 
romantic period glorify the princi- 
ples of bourgeois morality in thor- 
oughly unlikely stories based on 
equally impossible  librettos, of 
which “Fidelio” is a prime example 

certainly one of the _ poorest 
librettos of all time. Not until the 
time of Victor Hugo are love and 
passion treated in a less constrained 
and prudish way 

During the course of the 19th 
century, however, a gradual revo- 
lution in the concept of the libretto 
takes place—a change towards a 
more “literary”, or at least more 
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intellectually significant _ libretto. 
Berlioz’s “Les Troyens”, Wagner's 
“Tristan”, Mussorgsky’s “Boris”, 
and Boito’s “Mefistofele” all set 
new standards of integrity. In each 
of them the composer is his own 
librettist, and interestingly enough, 
none of these works had anything 
like an immediate success; quite 
the contrary. But in the course of 
time they, and others of comparable 
quality (Boito’s “Otello” and “Fal- 
staff”, both set by Verdi; Wagner's 
“Meistersinger”, etc.), have exerted 
a strong influence on the concept of 
what a libretto should be. 

This is especially true of Wagner, 
for although his texts often seem 
somewhat ridiculous and their val- 
idity is limited strictly to his own 
works, they display a certain “lofti- 
ness of intent” that has left its 
mark, even on those who have 
reacted most violently against them; 
and their dramatic structure is ex- 
pert to a degree. They, followed by 
such pieces as the Hofmannsthal- 


Strauss operas, make a return to 
the free and easy days of Donizetti 
and early Verdi almost unthinkable. 
Gone is the time when any rhym- 
ster could string together a more or 
less consecutive sequence of events 
in a loose style, abounding in plati- 
tudes disguised by literary conceits 
and flourishes. 

his is not to say that all librettos 
have made vast strides forward 
in the intervening years. The ma- 
jority have been, and still are, un- 
satisfactory for one reason or 
another, much to the discomfort of 
composers, for the flaws are gen- 
erally apparent only after the first 
performance. 

One of the most disconcerting 
aspects of the libretto puzzle is the 
fact that a “good literary” libretto 
does not in itself appear to supply 
the answer to a composer's prayer. 
It is unnecessary to remark, of 
course, that bad music can ruin the 
best of librettos; we are not con- 
cerned with such cases here but 
rather with instances of good com- 
posers setting good (from the 
literary standpoint) librettos and 
producing relatively disappointing 
results. Why is it, for example, that 
Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”, on a text 
by Bichner, is more successful as 
opera than his “Lulu”, the text of 
which is by Wedekind? Part of the 
answer is probably that Biichner 


is a better writer than Wedekind, 
but this is not the entire answer. 
The subject matter plays a part, 
and the dramatic construction per- 
haps an even greater one. The dra- 
matic curve of “Wozzeck” is emi- 
nently more satisfactory as theatre 
than the loosely knit “Lulu”. 

The tendency to look upon the 
opera libretto as a work of litera- 
ture in its own right and not merely 
as a “dramma per musica” has 
been growing throughout the 20th 
century, starting with Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Melisande” (Maeter- 
linck) and continuing to the present 
day. It was strong in German 
operas of the 1920s, when sym- 
bolism and Weltanschauung were 
built into many operas. The results 
were not always edifying, for sym- 
bolism can, and often does, lead to 
obscurity. The “literary” trend has 
become even stronger since the 
Second World War. In recent years 
we have had such works as Frank 
Martin’s “The Tempest”—a mis- 
guided attempt to set Shakespeare's 
text from beginning to end, with no 
alterations and no cuts; Giselher 


Klebe’s ineffective “Die Rauber”, 
in which Schiller’s play is simply 
whittled down to operatic size with- 
out any changes in the original text; 
Stravinsky's “The Rake’s Progress” 
on a poetic but not entirely effective 
text by Auden and Kallman; Wolf- 
gang Fortner’s dramatically telling 
“Bluthochzeit”, based directly on 
Garcia Lorca; Werner Egk’s “Der 
Revisor”, skillfully utilizing large 
chunks of Gogol; and Hans Werner 
Henze’s “K6nig Hirsch”, employ- 
ing a swollen and exaggeratedly 
“significant” libretto based on Carlo 
Gozzi. 

Literary quality (or a striving 
towards it) has not in itself made 
a success of any of these operas. 
In some instances it seems even to 
have been a hindrance, whereas in 
others it has doubtless been a posi- 
tive factor. But the annoying part 
of the whole thing is that it is prac- 
tically impossible to draw any hard 
and fast conclusions as to what 
makes a libretto “tick”, except in 
the most general, and correspond- 
ingly unhelpful, terms, such as 
simplicity of plot and directness of 
action; clear delineation of char- 
acters and emotions; a text that 
“lends itself to music’; a construc- 
tion that is loose enough to allow 
the music to “breathe” but not so 
loose that it falls apart, etc. These 
are matters that are almost uni- 


versally known, if not practiced; 
and there are embarrassing excep- 
tions to them as well—embarras- 
sing, that is, to anyone searching 
for universally valid dicta. 

The direction in which the 
librettistic wind is blowing these 
days may be deduced from the fact 
that Menotti’s text for Barber's 
opera “Vanessa” was published (in 
Esquire for December, 1957) be- 
fore the opera’s premiere. The 
editors of Esquire stated that the 
libretto was “offered as much for 
its lasting value as literature as for 
its immediate interest as news”. 
They might have been right: Meta- 
stasio’s librettos are still considered 
literature, even if they are prac- 
tically never performed, either as 
theatre or opera. Esquire’s state- 
ment runs counter, however, to 
Menotti’s own opinion, quoted on 
the same page, that neither libretto 
nor music is meant to be examined 
alone. Another of Menotti’s state- 
ments must be taken with a large 
grain of salt, namely, that “there is 
no such thing as a good or bad 
libretto per se, and that a good 
libretto is nothing but one which 
inspires a Composer to write good 
music”. This seems to be either a 
bon mot, harboring a modicum of 
truth, to be sure, or a decided over- 
simplification. For unless one is a 
very great genius indeed, there is 
no guarantee whatsoever that good 
music will save a bad libretto. His- 
tory proves quite the opposite; the 
numbers of operas that, like “Fide- 
lio”, have survived sheerly because 
of their music is very small. 


“One Man’s Meat... .” 


There is little doubt that, in the 
matter of librettos, one man’s meat 
is another’s poison and that a li- 
bretto is effective only in relation 
to the composer who sets it. Wag- 
ner’s texts are fine for Wagner, but 
one could hardly imagine them 
being composed by Bizet, and vice 
versa. The real problem of the com- 
poser, it would seem, is to find a 
libretto which strikes in him a 
sympathetic note (assuming of 
course, that he also possesses taste 
and judgment and an_ under- 
standing of the operatic form). 
With luck the composer may find a 
sympathetic librettist, with whom 
he can work. Or, perhaps best of 
all, he will be his own librettist, if 
he has the ability. Wagner did it 
most successfully; so did Leonca- 
vallo in “Pagliacci”, Charpentier in 
“Louise”, Egk in “Der Revisor”; 
Menotti in all his operas. All these 
composers have written operas that 
have had many performances, al- 
though the librettos themselves vary 
in quality from the primitive “Pag- 
liacci” to Egk’s extremely clever 
adaptation of Gogol. But libretto- 
writing has also been attempted 
with much less success by Hinde- 
mith in all three of his operas, by 
Tippett in his confused “Midsum- 
mer Marriage”, by Egk in his un- 
fortunate “Irische Legende”, and 
in many other instances. 

fo confuse matters even further, 
there is the considerable list of 
highly successful operas that have 
literarily repugnant librettos: “Rigo- 

(Continued on page 258) 
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(Continued from page 31) 
lector had invested a considerable sum in 
monophonic equipment. Would the new re- 
cording technique entail an even greater outlay 
in order to reproduce the discs? Articles ap 
peared in all of the Hi-Fi and record magazines, 
and in the columns of the daily papers dis- 
cussing these factors. It was found that one’s 
existing equipment could be duplicated and 
thereby, with the addition of rewiring and a 
new cartridge and needle, save the prospective 
buyer a great deal of expense. Special stereo 
equipment was put on the market; this ranged 
from relatively inexpensive portable sets to de 
luxe All sorts of components made 
their appearance, and by the end of 1958 
stereo looked as though it was here to stay 

There was, and is still, a certain amount of 
resistance in the mind of the average collector 
For one thing, the actual musical value of the 
medium could be questionable. A great many 
of the demonstration discs featured all sort of 
ping-pong sound effects, trains and horses, 
tennis matches and other such non-musical 
displays, and the fear that instrumental soloists 
would be dashing from one speaker to the 
other was expressed by a number of people 
This, fortunately, proved groundless. In most 
cases the sound produced is a_ revelation 
Orchestral recordings are, for the most part 
superb, operatic works are even more exciting, 
although the full possibilities in this field are 
still untapped, for no other form 
there is the chance for the listener to see the 
characters with his ears, as it were, as they 
move about the stage. Several of the recordings 
already released have this sense of “liveness” 
while more are in the process of being made 
with this in mind 

New techniques are refined all the 
time, and while a number of stereo re-releases 
do not exploit this to the fullest, they still are 
much more than their monophonic 
counterparts. The only form that is still a bit 
unsatisfactory in stereo is chamber music. Here 
the tendency to spread out the dual tracks is 
at times disconcerting, while solo instrumental 
recordings pose even greater problems. At the 
moment, the monophonic recordings in this 
field have a slight edge over stereo, but these 


problems will, in time, be resolved 


consoles 


here as in 


being 


exciting 


Stereo Catalog Growing Fast 


After more than six months, the catalog of 
recordings is most impressive. Many 
such as London, have made avail 
able an enormous backlog of works that have 
already appeared monophonically, and are re 
leasing records in both forms 


have © tar 


stereo 


companies 


Other companies 
contented themselves with repre 
sentat selections released from time to time 


Ihe repertoire encompassed is ambitious and 


contains works from all periods and in all 
form Ihe fear that existing monophonic 
LP’s will be rendered obsolete has been some 


what allayed 


these record 
riched when played stereo 
phonically. There is, however, one danger in 
playing them with a stereo cartridge, and that 
is that due to the finer needle the larger grooves 
are in danger of being incised. This must be 
rectified with a lighter stylus weight, the same 
as is recommended for playing stereo records 


For the most part 


ings sound a shade 


Also the stereo disc itself is more susceptible 
care 
must be taken with it than with the existing 
monophonic LP's 


to dust and scratches, and even greater 


As I have said before, the sound produced 
by a stereo record is, on the whole, magnificent 
Yet do not expect your room to be transformed 
into an exact sonic replica of a concert hall or 
opera house. What you are hearing is still a 


recording, but one which has added dimension 
recording whose 


and depth—a 


‘presence” is 
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ARE YOU GOING STEREOPHONIC? 




































A corner of the au- 
thor’s listening room, 
showing the two ster- 
eophonic speakers in 
the bookcase 


before. 
still the ideal medium for stereo reproduction, 
but its high cost and the complications entailed 
in changing and re-winding reels make it less 
desirable to all but the most dedicated audio- 


more alive than any heard Tape is 


phile. I feel sure that the imperfections that 
exist on the discs at present will soon be done 
away with by inevitable advances of the next 
few months 

To me, the most exciting and startling fea- 
tures of stereo sound is the “third channel” 
that results when the sounds from the two- 
speaker system blend and produce a point of 
sound that seems to come from a place where 
no speaker is present. It makes a very exciting 
and mystifying effect and is, at first, a bit dis- 
concerting 


Equipment Costs a Serious Handicap 


Reproducing equipment is still perhaps the 
most serious deterrent to the collector. A really 
good set of components is quite expensive. 
There are also many varieties of commercial 
sets on the market, starting at less than $100 
and going way up. Unfortunately, in stereo 
the less expensive machine in most cases is a 
slightly larger liability than before, and the 
sound produced by many of the lower-priced 
sets is as yet quite unsatisfactory to the dis- 
criminating listener. If one does own good 
equipment, it can be duplicated with very satis- 
fying results. However, this was not the case 
as far as | was concerned 

My own equipment was put together for me 
by Peter Bartok, a very brilliant sound engineer 
whose recordings are models of what real 
Hi-Fi should be. This was about six years ago, 
and the equipment had always given me the 
greatest satisfaction. However, it was rather 
large and bulky. The speaker enclosure was 
huge and presented me with the problem of 
where to put it in my living room. I am not 
one of those adventurous souls who will sacri- 
fice comfort for the sake of superb sound 
However, I managed to conceal this enclosure 
in an existing piece of furniture and the result 
was excellent. When I wished to convert to 
stereo, however, I found that an additional 
speaker system would have meant getting rid 
of a few items of furniture, to say nothing of 
removing bookcases that already covered two 
walls. The amplifier and pre-amplifier also 
were large, and duplicating them would have 
meant an additional installation problem 


Pole-Driven Turntable 


So, throwing caution and my bankbook to 
the winds, I proceeded to start from scratch. 
1 was fortunate in already owning a pole-driven 
Rec-O-Cut turntable. This was gratifying, since 
a changer or even a rim-driven turntable can 
be a disadvantage in stereo reproduction. The 








reason for this is that the sound made by the 
machinery is quite audible when played over 
two slightly more sensitive amplifiers and 
speaker systems. 

After much consultation, I decided on two 
speakers made by the Acoustical Research 
Company, the AR 2, which could be installed 
in my present bookcases without too much 
trouble. Although compact, their sound, I was 
told, was very good. My next problem was an 
amplifier and pre-amplifier. Not being elec- 
tronically minded, the various articles and re- 
views of the newer stereo equipment left me 
rather bewildered. However, I decided on a 
“name” brand that was recommended to me 
very highly by the shop where I purchased my 
equipment. I shall not mention what the name 
was because it proved to be quite poor as far 
as I was concerned. In fact, after hearing what 
it produced—shrill sounds underlined by a loud 
hum—I was very unhappy. It had been a rather 
costly piece of equipment. 

I was lucky though, for the shop I dealt 
with had decided to use me as a sort of guinea 
pig. Stereo equipment was still pretty new and 
most of the components had just made their 
appearance at the Hi-Fi Show that autumn. | 
settled on the Scott “200”, which I have found 
to be excellent. The controls are clear to me, 
and the physical appearance is most attractive 
It is not overly bulky and it gives forth won- 
derful results. I had a bit of trouble with 
cartridges at first, but I have found the GE to 
be pretty reliable, though I am thinking of 
trying the Fairchild. As far as the turntable 
went, all I needed was the tone-arm, and, as I 
had a Rec-O-Cut, I acquired an arm made by 
the same firm. This, however, I am not too 
satisfied with, as it seems to be a bit resonant. 
I am now trying to decide between one of the 
many “viscous-damped” arms that are avail- 
able 


Stayed within Budget 


This equipment could, of course, be im- 
proved upon, but it is most satisfactory and | 
managed to keep within my budget, and this, 
I feel, is what most people will want to do. | 
could have purchased a console—there are sev- 
eral that are very fine—but this would not have 
been feasible in my present apartment, and 
would have meant the purchase of more furni- 
ture, to say nothing of furniture discarding, 
than I was able to face. 

These are problems that will doubtless be 
facing a number of people, especially those 
who live in a New York apartment, and have 
to keep within a certain budget. With sensible 
advice and a little shopping around, the results 
can be most rewarding. 

I have found that the pleasure afforded by 
this new medium is not only satisfying to the 

(Continued on page 255) 
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Carl Tausig 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 
The effects and embellishments 
grow so naturally out of the work 
itself that nothing seems labored 
or striven for 

Godowsky’s free transcriptions of 
Bach's unaccompanied cello suites 
also belong to this class of com- 
position. According to Abram 
Chasins, who premiered the ar- 
rangement of the Suite in C at his 
Carnegie Hall recital in February 
1935, and prefaced it with a brief 
analysis in the New York Times a 
few days before, Godowsky’s in- 
tentions were “to probe inner 
meanings and hidden beauties; to 
give utterance to vaguely suggested 
thoughts and to project undivulged 
ideas”. Godowsky, of course, spread 
the single voice of the original over 
a vast canvas and doctored it up 
with many a contrapuntal com- 
plexity. Unfortunately, like so many 
of his works, the Bach suites are 
no longer available. 

To justify such 
one need only go back to Bach 
himself who transcribed his own 
works from one medium to another 
as freely as he did the works of 
other composers. Many of his own 
works were forced to do double 
duty. The Prelude to the Partita in 
E for unaccompanied violin, for 
example, transposed to the key of 
D and orchestrated, serves as Over- 
ture to the 28th Cantata “Gott lob, 
nun geht das Jahr” (“Praise God, 
Now Goes the Year”), which was 
written for the Sunday after Christ- 
mas. Those who point the finger of 
scorn at some Bach transcribers for 
being overelaborate in their piano 
settings might well examine Bach's 
own transcription for clavier of 
the Adagio from the Sonata No. 3 
for unaccompanied violin. Bach 
transposed it from the Key of C 
to G, laid it in the tenor register, 
and thickened it up considerably 
with thirds and sixths 

Bach transcriptions are legion 
and a mere listing of them would 
probably fill the pages of this 
Special Issue. Every great pianist, 
with few exceptions, from Liszt on 
down, added one or more of them 
to the repertory and this raises an 
interesting question: why did the 
great pianists of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, when they 


transcriptions, 
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played Bach at all, play transcrip- 
tions, usually of the organ works, 
rather than the original clavier 
works? The answer, I think, is 
obvious. They sounded better on 
the piano, and the performers felt 
less inhibited in playing them. The 
clavier works were written for the 
harpsichord, the one instrument 
whose chief characteristics and 
timbres cannot be reproduced on 
the piano without doing violence 
to the very qualities which give 
them their distinctive charm. 


Transcriptions Superior 


On the other hand, it is easy 
and natural to approximate the 
doublings, mutations, and the thril- 
ing massed tonal effects of the organ 
on the piano. But when these same 
doublings, which sound perfectly 
natural on the harpsichord with its 
plucked rather than struck tone, are 
attempted on the piano, the thick- 
ness of the piano’s tone muddies 
the contrapuntal lines, robs the tone 
of its sparkle and majesty, destroys 
the incisiveness of the rhythm, and 
in general cancels out the very effect 
intended. The few original clavier 
works, like the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, the Italian Concerto, 
and the Fantasia in C minor, which 
did enjoy a certain vogue on recital 
programs, were closer in style to 
the organ works. And these, more 
often than not, were played with 
certain modifications to make them 
more palatable as piano music. 

The great pianists of the past 
realized instinctively that the origi- 
nal clavier works just did not quite 
come off on the piano and that 
doctoring them up to approximate 
harpsichord effects was not the 
answer. Even today the keyboard 
masters who can make them effec- 
tive on the piano are few—so few, 
as a matter of fact, that they can 
almost be narrowed down to one— 
Rosalyn Tureck. The late Harold 
Samuel, who was, so far as I know, 
the first to play all-Bach programs 
devoted to the original clavier 
works, was another. 


Other Transcribers 


Among Bach transcribers, besides 
those already mentioned, we find 
such celebrated pianists as Tausig, 
Saint-Saéns, Leonard _ Borwick, 
Richard Burmeister, Michael von 
Zadora, Eugen d’Albert, Rach- 
maninoff, Rafael Joseffy, William 
Mason, Walter Morse Rummel, 
José Vianna Da Motta, Alexander 
Siloti, and Edwin Hughes, to name 
but a few. Not all of these were 
equally successful, but it is inter- 
esting to note that most of the 
really fine Bach transcriptions were 
made by those who were masterly 
transcribers to begin with, such as 
Liszt, Tausig, Busoni, and Saint- 
Saéns. Liszt, of course, was the 
greatest transcriber of all. Every- 
thing from Arcadelt’s “Ave Maria” 
to the “Valse d’Adeéle” by his pupil 
and countryman, the one-armed 


pianist Count Geza Zichy, was grist 
to his mill. He had an uncanny in- 
stinct for just the right and appro- 
priate pianistic setting for each. So 
did Busoni and Godowsky, who also 






vrought powerful intellects to bear 
on the problem. 

Godowsky had a tendency to be 
too prolix at times. Tausig had the 
true virtuoso’s flair for pianistic 
effects but he was a little careless 
with the text in his otherwise ex- 
cellent transcription of the Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor. Joseffy took 
liberties, too, and often prettified 
his Bach transcriptions with Chop- 
pinesque harmonies and other 19th- 
century pianistic devices, but his 
arrangement for the left hand alone 
of the Gavotte from the Sixth 
Sonata for unaccompanied violin is 
a little gem even though he gave 
the ornaments a queer twist. The 
original edition of this work, pub- 
lished by Edward Schuberth & Co. 
in 1881, is in addition a beautiful 
example of the music engraver’s art. 


Saint-Saéns’ Examples 


The Liszt, d’Albert, Tausig, and 
Busoni Bach transcriptions, though 
not as frequently programmed as 
they once were, are still familiar 
enough not to need comment here, 
nor do the many that have cropped 
up in recent years. There are, how- 
ever, some transcriptions of Bach’s 
works now forgotten which deserve 
to be rescued from what Sir Thomas 
Browne called “the iniquity of 
oblivion”. Among the best of these 
are the six movements Saint-Saéns 
transcribed from the cantatas and 
unaccompaned violin works. Like 
his once popular arrangement of 
“The Dance of the Dervishes” from 
Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens”, 
with which the late Josef Hofmann 
used to dazzle his audiences in the 
1920s, they place him in the front 
rank of transcribers. 

While the Bourree from the First 
Partita for violin still enjoys a cer- 
tain well-deserved popularity, the 
neglected others in the set are just 
as masterly in their knowledgeable 
transfer to the piano. The Overture 
to the aforementioned Cantata No. 
28 has been fashioned into a thrill- 
ing piano piece along “organistic” 
lines but with no undue thickening 
of the parts. Equally well-wrought 
and effective is his setting of the 
Andante from the Violin Sonata in 
A minor. In a class with these Saint- 
Saéns’s transcriptions are those by 
Albert Ross Parsons of the Air 
from the Orchestral Suite in D and 
by William Mason of the Gavotte 
from the Sixth Suite for unaccom- 
panied cello. The former is a literal 
but imaginative transfer. Mason's 
is a brilliant adaptation in excellent 
taste. 


Liszt the Greatest 


But Bach transcriptions, although 
they play a large and important 
role in the repertory of piano 
transcriptions, are but a segment of 
the riches available to the pianist 
in this form. Liszt alone, it is re- 
puted, left over 500 transcriptions 
embracing symphonies, operatic 
airs and overtures, lieder and art 
songs, instrumental items and 
choral works. Many of these, which 
once graced recital programs of the 
great pianists of the past and 
aroused audiences to a fever pitch 





of enthusiasm, have gone by the 
boards and with them much that 
made the piano recital of yore a 
thrilling event. Who, having heard 
Josef Hofmann’s electrifying per- 


formance of the ‘“Tannhauser” 
Overture, for instance, can ever 
forget it? 


Hofmann’s Skill 


Or, for that matter, where are 
the singers who can communicate 
the essence, the terror, the very 
voices of the father, the child and 
the Erlking, so hauntingly, with so 
penetrating an insight, and with so 
masterly a command of soaring 
singing tone as Hofmann in his old 
acoustical Columbia recording of 
Liszt’s version of the song? In per- 
formances as memorable as these, 
the transcription and the performer 
become so intertwined that we can- 
not think of one without the other. 
Further examples of this that come 
to mind can be found in Godow- 
sky’s old Brunswick recording of 
the Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings 
of Song” and Josef Lhevinne’s 
magical performance of the Schu- 
mann-Liszt “Friihlingsnacht” on a 
long-since deleted Victor disk. For 
sheer sensous beauty of sound and 
the rivaling of orchestral shimmer 
on the piano, George Copeland's 
playing of his own version of De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”, 
also on an old deleted Victor disk, 
is in a Class by itself. Coming closer 
to our own day, there are Leonard 
Pennario and Ravel’s own transcrip- 
tion of “La Valse” and Horowitz 
and his fantastic version of Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” as com- 
binations hard to beat for electri- 
fying piano playing. 


Operatic Fantasias 


Perhaps the least known today of 
the Liszt transcriptions are the 
operatic fantasias and paraphrases. 
In these Liszt exercised his flair for 
the dramatic to the hilt. The “Rigo- 
letto” Paraphrase, the “Don Juan” 
Fantasy and the “Faust” Waltz are 
still heard occasionally, but the 
great Fantasias on “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor”, the “Reminiscences” on 
“Robert le Diable” (subtitled “Valse 
Infernal”) and “Lucrezia Borgia”, 
and the long extended “IlIlustra- 
tions” from Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” 
are all but forgotten. Yet, these are 
far from being mere empty display 
pieces designed to show off the 
pianist’s virtuosity. They are cap- 
sule condensations of operatic high- 
lights fused into a cohesive whole 
according to a definite plan. While 
they make fantastic technical de- 
mands on the pianist and utilize all 
the resources of the instrument, 
they also call for a high order of 
musicianship and _ imagination. 
Aside from these, there is a whole 
gold mine of Liszt transcriptions 
awaiting the venturesome prospec- 
tor. 

For pianists who dislike the more 
rhetorical Liszt, there is the deli- 
cately wrought, wonderfully trans- 
parent, and admirably keyboard- 
spaced “Dance of the Sylphs” from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
and such once-popular but now 

(Continued on page 190) 
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ARTISTS LIST 1959-60 


SOPRANOS Dimiter Uzunov 
Adelaide Bishop Ramon Vinay 

Laura Castellano Wolfgang Windgassen 
Resina Da Rimini BARITONES 

Leyna Gabriele F iad 

Katja Georgia mt mie 
roan “i eng 
Joy Kim 

Nona Kombrink aa oe 
Virginia MacWatters Henri Noel 


Janine Micheau 
Zinka Milanov 
Birgit Nilsson 
Rebecca Radcliffe 
Esther Rethy 
Beverly Sills 
Teresa Stratas 


Hugh Thompson 


National 
MEZZ0-SOPRANOS 


Grace Hoffman 
Martha Lipton 


Artists.. 
at 


ira Malaniuk SF, 
Hilde Rossel-Majdan 














CONTRALTOS BASS-BARITONES 
Belen Amparan Kurt Boehme 
Fedora Barbieri Deszo Ernster 
Joann Grillo Edmond Karlsrud 
Jean Madeira Carl Palangi 
Joseph Rouleau 
TENORS 
Giuseppe Campora 
Davis Cunningham VIOLINISTS 
Walter Fredericks Gabriel Banat 
William Lewis Norman Carol 
James Melton Mischa Elman 
Robert Moulson Fredell Lack 






Julian Olevsky 
Benno Rabinof 


Ruggiero Ricci 
Aaron Rosand 


PIANISTS 

Jose Echaniz 
Walter Hautzig 
Amparo Iturbi 
Jose Iturbi 
Bozidar Kunc 
Jacob Lateiner 
Seymour Lipkin 
Robert Mueller 
Eloise Polk 

Sylvia Rabinof 
Robert Schrade 
Carl Seemann 
Ruth Slenczynska 
Takahiro Sonoda 
Alexander Uninsky 
Angelica Morales von Sauer 
Earl Wild 


DUO-PIANISTS 

Ferrante and Teicher 
Nelson and Neal 

Josette and Yvette Roman 


HARPISTS 
Mildred Dilling 
Carlos Salzedo 


ENSEMBLE 
Curtis String Quartet 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 1959-60 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Red Camp, Jazz-Recitalist 
George Feyer, Concert and Top “Pop” Pianist 
Stan Freeman, Pianist-Humorist 


National Artists Sinfonietta, 13 First-Chair Virtuosi. William Haaker, Conductor, 
Amparo Iturbi, Piano Soloist (Available West Coast Only) 


The Rabinofs, Violin and Piano 
Boris Goldovsky, “Piano Portraits” 


The Rabinof Sinfonietta, an All-Girl Virtuosi Ensemble Featuring Benno as Violin 
Soloist and Conductor and Sylvia as Guest Pianist 


Vienna Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan, Conductor, Second American Tour, 
November, 1959. 


VOCAL 
Continental-Aires, Male Quartet and Piano, Julian Parrish, conductor 
Gay Tyroliers, 16 Singers, Dancers, Instrumentalists 
Goss and Whetsel, Soprano and Baritone in “Make a Show” 


Karisrud Chorale, 16 Men featuring Edmond Karisrud, Bass-Baritone with 
Charles Touchette, Arranger-Accompanist 


William Lewis and Earl Wild, Tenor and Pianist 


Marais and Miranda, International Balladeers 


Opera on Parade, Six Young Singers in an Evening of Great Opera Excerpts, 
Produced and Directed by Ruth and Thomas Martin 


The Festival Company of Norway, 19 Singers, Dancers 
Instrumentalists (Special Arrangement with Albert Morini) 
DANCE 


Goya and Matteo, A World of Dancing, Costumed Dances of India, Scotland, Italy, 
Spain, etc. 


Les Ballets Africains, 35 Dancers, Singers, Instrumentalists from 
French Equatorial Africa 


Moulin Rouge, Variety Spectacular from the Heart of Paris 
Ballet of Finland (Special Arrangement with Albert Morini) 
Rod Strong, Dynamic Young Dancer 


Marina Svetiova Dance Ensemble, Prima Ballerina with a Male Dancer, 
a Spanish Dancer and Pianist 


Zina and Kolya, Russian Dance Duo 


National Artists 
Luben Vichey 


President-General Manager 
711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22,N. Y 
Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR, N. Y 
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McHenry Boatwright during his sensational 30 concert tour of Japan Photo courtesy Japan Air Lines 


TRIUMPHS IN THE FAR EAST AND THE UNITED STATES 


A BRILLIANT YOUNG BARITONE (Headline) 


Mr. Boatwright revealed not only a tremendously rich voice in all registers, impec- 
cable intonation and control, but musicianship of a very high order indeed . . . This young 
American is an artist of the first order.” The China Mail, Nov. 24, 1958 


VISITING ARTIST PRESENTS 'A GREAT PROGRAMME’ (Headline) 


The most outstanding Recital of the winter season and by far the best vocal recital 
that has been enjoyed here for a considerable time. Hongkong Standard, Nov. 24, 1958 


His program . . . brought down the house in acclamation. A finely timbered lyrical 
ice and elegant interpretive powers... Bravo! The Japan Times, Oct. 7, 1958 


AS SOLOIST IN HANDEL’S ‘MESSIAH’ WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
CONDUCTED BY ENRIQUE JORDA 

OND “McHenry Boatwright gave an unstinting display of musicianship, as well as revealing 
the most mellifluous basso cantante to be heard at the Opera House in some time. It was 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR his first appearance in San Francisco. Judging by the audience's response, it certainly 


won't be h ast. Dean Wallace, San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 19, 1958 
U.S.A. AND CANADA first-rate. McHenry Boatwright was particularly exciting . . . His 


voice is rich and. grand, and his musicianship is perfect.” 
1959-60 Arthur Bloomfield, San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Dec. 18, 1958 
NOW BOOKING AS SOLOIST IN VERDI’S ‘REQUIEM’ WITH THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
, CONDUCTED BY EUGENE ORMANDY AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
RECITAL-ORATORIO-SYMPHONY-OPERA : Mr Boatwright belonged to this notable company. His voice is suave and sonorous and 


the dignity and depth of feeling with which he invested his ‘'Confutatis’ and other passages 
were splendid born ir ent and realization. 
Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times, Aug. 30, 1958 


r sts AS SOLOIST IN BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY WITH THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
National Artists 
— 3 CONDUCTED BY EUGENE ORMANDY AT CARNEGIE HALL APRIL 22, 1958 
Luben Vichey “The thoughtfully chosen quartet had, as its particular distinction, the booming bass 
7) FIFTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 22.N Y voice of McHenry Boatwright, whose ‘Freunde’ (for once) was not disproportionate to the 
Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR, N. Y chorale answer." Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review of Literature 


President General Manager 
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MILD LING 


European Tour — Fall 1959 
American Tour Starting November 1959 











National Artists 
Luben Vichey 


President-General Manager 


: 711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22. N Y 
Columbia Masterworks Records Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR, NY, Lyon « Healy Harp 
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LEYNA GABRI 


LYRIC COLORATU 


NEW YORK TOWN HALL DEBUT 


a recital program as fresh and original as any 
—_ reviewer has encountered the season long . . . Miss 
Gabriele’s work last evening was musicality itself... . 
she sings Abend s as if no one had ever had to tell her 
ibout them diction effortlessly clear... an ex 
ceptionally talented recitalist.” 
Ww. 


New York Herald Tribune Dec. 6, 1958 


had musical as well as physical poise .. . ac- 
curacy of pitch, agility and evenness of tone through- 
out her range. More special were her musical sensitivity 
and her knack of sending forth beautifully controlled 
soft tones.” 
E.$ 
New York Times Dec. 6, 1958 


RA SOPRANO 


WORLD PREMIERE PRODUCTION IN CENTRAL 
CITY OF “BABY DOE”—1956 


“Leyna Gabriele’s ‘BABY DOE’ was clearly sung 
and performed. Every word in her songs come over 
with clarity, and the spontaneity and ease of her light 
playing was engaging. The voice has fine coloratura 
agility and its bright flute-like tones were put to notable 
use in The Silver Song and The Willow Song.” 


Allen Young 
Denver Post 


National Artists 
Luben Vic hey 
President-General Manager 
71) FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22.N Y 
Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR. NY 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1958. 





Music: Pianist’s Return 


Hautzig, After Trips to 
Japan, Plays Here 


By ROSS PARMENTER 


N art the Japanese are 

known for their fondness 
for delicate texture and exact 
control. Since these have al- 
ways been characteristics of 
Walter Hautzig’s piano play- 
ing, one can understand why 
the Vienna-born American 
pianist has been so well re- 
ceived in Japan, where he has 
played extensively since 1956. 

That the pianist, in turn, 
has gained from widespread 
Oriental acceptance was ap- 
parent last night at Town 
Hall, when he gave his first 
New York recital since he be- 
= going to the Far East. 

yhat one was struck with 
first was his greater confi- 
dence with an audience. This 
communicated itself especial- 
ly through the breathing 
spaces he left between his 
phrases. 

Thus there was nothing 
hurried about Shostakovich’'s 
E minor Prelude and four- 
voiced Fugue, with which the 
pianist opened his program. 
He was relaxed enough to 





there was the same natural 
grace and rightness _in the 
hrasing, And one who has 


f x ig’s_sensi- 





i In other 
recitals it had seemed inhib- 
ited by the pianist’s nervous 
tension. 

Mozart was commissioned 
to write the Fantasia for a 
mechanical organ by Count 
Joseph Deym von Stritetz. 
Later Busoni made a four- 
hand piano version. According 
to a program note, Mozart 
also made his own two-hand 
piano version of the work, 
and it was claimed that last 
night’s performance was the 
first public one of this partic- 
ular version. 

The Fantasia did not seem 
to be Mozart at the top of his 
bent, but it had many of his 
ineffable qualities, including 
his gift for depth of state- 
ment in an apparently effort- 
less tune. 

m 7} ] silvery 
tone an 
Mozarte 
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an_especial feeling for his 
a style, Especially 
ove were a in 
oetic passages, thou here 
ae also a and an 


e rmen 


— ns ie 
criabin's Thir onata in 
F sharp minor was the work 
of the program that required 
the most ardor and dramatic 
intensity. And because these 
are qualities that have some- 
times seemed lacking in Mr. 
Hautzig,. one was relieved to 
see that his touring abroad 
also seems to have given him 
more freedom in the expres- 
sion of more turbulent emo- 
tions... 


Fourteen Schubert Waltzes 
am r. 

em the 

e 

j with Vienna, He also 


layed them with a good dea 

lative audience. of course 
er ao Tt was cer- 
tainly one of the finest re- 
Citals he cs Iven here since 
fis debut in TOte Perhaps the 


moral is that more of our 
young pianists should go to 
the Orient in order to gain 
fresh confidence in the worth 
of refined sensibilities. 





WALTER 
HAUT ZIG 


BRILLIANT 


SUCCESS: 
ON 
FOUR 
CONTINENTS 


1958-59 SEASON ... SOLD OUT 


72 Concerts on Four Continents 
UNITED STATES LATIN AMERICA EUROPE FAR EAST 


Now Available for U.S.A. 1959-60 Season 


Steinway Piano Haydn Sox iely Records 


National Aw rtiasts 


»RPORAT 


Luben Vichey 
President-General Manager ~ 
711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22,N. Y 
Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR, N.Y 
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“a bass-baritone 
with the depth and polish 
of a sapphire” 


AN OUTSTANDING RECITALIST — 
his record of over 700 concert appear- 
ances—covering the 48 States, Mexico, 
and all the Canadian Provinces—is prob- 
ably unequaled by any singer his age. 


CHARLES TOUCHETTE AT THE PIANO 


AVAILABLE 1959-60 . . . Recital, Opera, 
Symphony Orchestra, Radio, Television 





National Artists 
Luben Vichey 
President General Manoger - 
71) FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22.N Y 
Please 96000 Cable Address NATCONCOR WN Y 
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with starring 
CHARLES EDMOND 
TOUCHETTE KARLSRUD 


Accompanist-Arranger Bass-Baritone 
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A DISTINCTIVE PROGRAM OF GREAT CHORAL MASTERWWORKS 


During the 1959-60 season, concert-goers will be treated to a distinctive program featuring great 
masterpieces for male chorus, in addition to special arrangements for THE KARLSRUD CHORALE 
made by Charles Touchette. The varied program will include operatic scenes, German Lieder and 
other great art songs, as well as a medley by the Chorale of Broadway show tunes. Through the 
precision singing of the 14 men in the ensemble and various soloists, audiences will be carried 
around the world with songs from Russia, Israel, Norway, France and Italy. American folk songs 
and spirituals will also be featured on the program. In addition to solo numbers by Edmond 
Karlsrud, several outstanding members of the Chorale will also appear as soloists. 


NOW BOOKING FOR THE 1959-60 SEASON 


National Artists 
Luben Vichey 


President-General Manager 
711 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 22,N_ Y 
Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR, N.Y 
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“Undoubtedly the most sumptuous voiced Carmen on the present Metropolitan Opera roster” msiecciene’ swore 


Photo: Alexander Bender, N. Y. 


JEAN MADEIRA 


Contralto Star of World’s Greatest Opera Houses 
Guest Artist of Leading Orchestras and Concert Series 


Neaaticom«cal Artists 


Lubenm Vic hey 


Worldwide Representatives: 
Konzertdirektion, ALFRED DIEZ, Vienna 
Conciertos Daniel, ERNESTO DE QUESADA, Madrid 


Columbia Masterworks Records 


London ffss Records 
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ELLER 


", . . Robert Mueller played the 
solo part with precisely the right 
combination of brilliance and 
transparency, the right degree of 
serenity in the slow movement, and 
the right note of flying energy else- 
where .. . seldom, if ever, has the 
total concept of this concerto been 
so convincingly expressed on the 
stage of the War Memorial." 


—Alfred Frankenstein 


—The San Francisco Chronicle, 
April 1, '58 


“. . . @ ravishing performance of 
Ravel's Piano Concerto . . . Pianist 
Robert Mueller made the most of 
the whimsy and the languorous 
melody of the Ravel, and judging 
by his rapt, intense facial expres- 
sion, he was totally wrapped up 
in the music — as a performer 
should be." 
—Arthur Bloomfield 
—San Francisco Call-Bulletin, 
April 10, ‘58 


NOW BOOKING 
FOURTH TRANSCONTINENTAL 
U.S.A. TOUR 
SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR 
MARCH—APRIL 1959 


National Artists 
Lubem Vic hey 


VENUE - NEW YORK 22 N Y 
Cable Address NATCONCOR WY 
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 LEVSKY 


JULIAN OLEVSKY, violinist, recently hailed by The New York Times as a “FIRST RATE ARTIST" 


continues on his world tours: 


SUMMER 1959—recording the concerti of Mendelssohn, 
Lalo (Symphonie Espagnole), Wieniawski, Bach, Bruch, in Vienna. 


1959-1960—Tour of Japan, 37 engagements; 
Annual Tours of Europe and America. 


National Artists 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
Lubem Vic hey», WESTMINSTER RECORDS 
reTH AVENUE wiw YORK 22.N ¥ 
, ‘ * 200 wie Addie NATCONC a, al 


M. P. BICHURIN 
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© paLANcI 


BASS-BARITONE 


"A first-class bass-baritone!"’ 


New York Times, July 30, 1958. 


“CARL PALANGI'S DEBUT IN PHOENIX A SUCCESS" 

(Headline) 
"His first appearance, it is safe to say, will not be his last. 
In five excerpts from Moussorgsky's Epic Opera Boris 
Godounov, his voice is even-textured throughout and 
smouldering in quality, capable of basso-profundo 
resonance in the middle and lower registers and a ringing 
baritone at the top." 


Arizona Republic, Jan, 14, 1959. 


"... this was a magnificent performance. Carl Palangi 
is a giant of a man, both physically and vocally . . . he em- 


ployed his magnificent voice with restraint and artistry." 


Phoenix Gazette, Jan, 14, 1959. 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
TELEVISION C.B.S. 


FIFTH TRANSCONTINENTAL 
CONCERT TOUR 


SPRING 1959—-EUROPEAN TOUR 


National Artists 
Luben Vichey 
President-General Manager 
711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22.N Y 
Plora 9-6000 Cable Address NATCONCOR, NY 
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Eloise 


POLK 


Triumphant on Two Continents! 


“The cordial welcome Miss Polk received can only be attributed to her 
intrinsic worth—a pianist of extraordinary gifts.” — 

St. Louis Globe Democrat 

“Eloise Polk, already a finished artist, scored a tremendous success.” 
—Tulsa Daily World 
“. .. here was an artist sure of herself... . On all occasions, the piano was 
obedient to her will, responsive to her delicate touch or her masterful 
control.” The Patriot, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
“Miss Polk played the concerto (Chopin E Minor) with care and technical 
brilliance, and her fine musicianship was apparent to the audience, which 
gave her a thunderous ovation,” —Reading (Pa.) Times 
“This young lady knows how to play the piano; her technique is perfect.” 
—Trouw, Amsterdam (Holland) 
“This young pianist showed herself to be the possessor of a pure and 
fluid technique, an excellent interpretative sensitivity, and an amazing 
capacity of identifying herself in both thought and feeling with each 
composer.” Radio Miramar, Barcelona (Spain) 
“Miss Polk plays with a warm heart and a cool head. She has tremendous 
sincerity and innate musicianship.” —London Daily Mail 
“Miss Polk is a natural pianist. Her technique is superb. ~Her deep 
musical knowledge and sensitivity are those of a genuine keyboard 
virtuoso.” La Nacion, San Jose (Costa Rica) 


7 i 
National ~ etists 
Luben Vichey 


Preudent General Manager 
71) FAFTH AVENUE « NEW YOR®K 22. N Y ; 
Plaze 9-6000 Cable Address NATCONCOR WN Y 


STEINWAY PIANO 


VM. Bichurin, Personal Representative 


avis CUNNINGHAM 


, 


“a rich voiced tenor’ ». ». iieraisreinun 


“Cunningham triumphs in ‘La Boheme’ 


Cunningham provides the most believable 
impersonation of Puccini’s hero that the War 
Memorial has ever witnessed. He sings the 
music brilliantly, intelligently, and with 
great conviction and sincerity.” 


; San F 
anke e 4 - 


Outstanding appearances with: 


New York City Opera @ American Opera Society @ Cen- 
tral City, Colorado @ Cosmopolitan Opera, San Francisco 
@ Santa Fe Opera @ Kansas City Opera @ New York 
Philharmonic @ Philadelphia Orchestra @ NBC Symphony 
® Baltimore Orchestra @ Little Orchestra Society @ Sym- 
phony of the Air @ Hollywood Bowl @ Lewisohn Stadium 
@ Grant Park @ Eight leading roles on NBC-TV Opera 


National Artists 
Lubem Vic hey 
Prewde ene ™ 3e 
FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 22.N ¥ Photo 


s0 % 6000 able Address NATCONCOR NY Adrian Segal 
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Lendon Records 


Steinway Piano 
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“SKILL, TONAL SPLENDOR 
AND MUSICIANSHIP” 


The New York Times 
Jan. 22, 1959 


National Artists 


Coble Address NATCONCOR WN Y 


Personal Kepresentative: M. P. Bichurin, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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GOYA & 
MATTEO 


IN THEIR 
POPULAR 


y REPERTOIRE 


“A WORLD OF DANCING” 


. 
K 
AF » 


INDIA ITALY HAWAII 


CEYLON SCOTLAND 


...and 12 other laude!{ 


Sth TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS — cui) orchestrations supplied 
CONCERT SERIES 
MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS 
UNIVERSITIES 


National Artists 


Luben Vichey 
President-General Manager 
7\) FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 22.N Y 
Plarzo 9-6000 Cable Address NATCONCOR WN Y 





ALGIERS- 
ALGERIA 


“...@ very pretty 
soprano voice 
which combines a 
velvety tone with 
sweetness and 
strength, and 
charm which 
gives it 
a rarity.” 

Echo d’ Alger, 
March 19, 1958 


PARIS-FRANCE 


“Miss Rhea Jackson 
has a particularly 
beautiful and seductive 
voice. Her success 
was overwhelming.” 
Le Guide du Concert 
et du Disque, May 2, 1958 


ALEXANDRIA-EGYPT 
“Miss Jackson is 


already an artist 

unrivalled . . . she has 

all that is necessary 

to permit her into the royal 
realm of glory.” 


Le Journal D’ Alexandrie, Nov. 5, 1958 


HAMBURG-GERMANY 


. . . an extensive repertoire . . . from Scarlatti to 
modern American composers . . . Miss Jackson was 
acclaimed by a strongly impressed audience.” 


Hamburger Abendblatt 


NEW YORK-U.S.A. 


. a highly skillful recital . . . displayed a charm 
and persuasiveness . . . communicated with her audience 
along that gleaming emotional thread . . . Her voice 
was agile and honey-sweet . . . with clarity and precision 

. with delicacy and taste.” 


New York Times, Oct. 22, 1958 
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A star has risen among us... 


Robert 


“One of the best in the 
world of pianists.” 
HET PAROOL, AMSTERDAM 


**An all encompassing gift for 
the organization and projection 
of the musical material.” 
DIE WELT, HAMBURG 


Schrade commands the vital elements 
of the big style.” 
PAUL HUME, WASHINGTON POST 


. 


“Speaks in impassioned tones.’ 
CAMPBELL, EVENING STAR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


National Artists 


ornProrart 


Luben Vic hey 


President-General Manager 
711 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 22,.N_ Y 
Plaza 9-6000 Cable Address: NATCONCOR, N.Y 


Personal Kepresentative: M. Bichurin, Carnegie Hall, New York 19 


February, 1959 


HRADE 


pianist 
rp Inexcelled,” 
LITALIA, MILANO 


“The public exploded in 
great applause.” 
CORRIERE DI NOVARA, ITALY 


“Extraordinary young artist— 
First Class by anyone’s standards.” 
VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“A musician of roots had the 
word—This was pianism 
of the highest order.” 
GOOI-EN EEMLANDER, HILVERSUM, HOLLAND 


Internationally Acclaimed! 


Schrade’s unprecedented European success as 
expressed by the distinguished Greek critic Alex- 
andra Lalaouni, For “Vradini’’. 


“T am going to hear a piano recital and I feel very 
tired. I promise myself to listen to one or two pieces, 
and then go home to rest. But I listened to the whole 
concert with very great delight, having still in my 
ears the ‘bravos’ of the public. I ask myself, ‘Why is 
such an artist not even more widely known? How 
can his talent be shaded by other names when his 
technique is greater than others who are considered 
as world-famed?”’ 








“These are my feelings and thoughts for this famous 
and excellent pianist Robert Schrade, introduced by 
the Bureau Artistique d’Athenes, /t is not only a ques- 
tion of technique—all was so perfect. He really feels, 
and the performances spring direct from his fine soul. 
Everything he played was like a new creation, He 
plays Bach and Beethoven (the 32 variations) with 
the most pure and high style. He plays Bartok cre- 




















ating a unique plastic, he plays Brahms as poetry and 
then delights us with the new American composers. 
He ends with the Sonata in B minor of Chopin; it 
was wonderful to hear him play it as an endless poem, 
and with fine human feelings. The public recognized 





and acclaimed him intensively. I do not know if he 
is giving another recital. If so, then go and listen to 
Robert Schrade. Surely you will agree.” 
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Marina SVETLOVA 


Prima Ballerina 


all new program 


all new costumes 


with 


leading male dancer 


spanish dancer 
ae TRIUMPHANT ON ANNUAL WORLD TOURS 
and pianist ; 


WITH LONDON'S FESTIVAL BALLET 


“Danced in a way | shall never forget to my 
dying day.” 


London, Dance and Dancers 


WITH THE ROYAL SWEDISH BALLET 
". . , passionately, dramatically and with 
great spirit.” 


tockholm Svenska Dagbladet 
WITH PARIS OPERA COMIQUE 


. « . executed the Pas de Deux of ‘The Nut- 
cracker’ with a rare precision.” 


Le Journal du Dimanche, Paris 


IN DUBLIN, IRELAND 
. was the acme of the art of the ballet.” 
Dublin, Evening Meil 


National Artists 
Luben Vichey 


President-General Manager 
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Direct from the Heart and Soul of France! 






Watch for first 
American 


SPECTACULAR 


\ gay and colorful presentation including, among numerous 
other dances, the famous French Can-Can and the Danse 
\pache performed by leading Parisian dance stars. 


National Artists 
§ & h we R A B | N () k + | aide aiaaiaininiaiabaiaiabaiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiiaie: 
SINFONIETTA — 


Virtuosi 
in a program of music for violin with strings, 











Ensemble 


Dg 


SURI III III III IOI 
pe eeeeeeeeceesrcere ct 


piano with strings and string ensemble 


* 


The program includes selections from 
original works by Bach, Liszt, Chaus- 
son, Paganini, Samuel 
Barber, etc., featuring the 
violin with the ensemble, 
the piano with ensemble, 
and works for string en- 
semble alone, conducted 
by Benno Rabinof, with 
Sylvia Rabinof, guest 
pianist. 

















FIRST AMERICAN TOUR—AVAILABLE FEB. 15—APRIL 10, 1960 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


HANDEL'S “NON-DRAMATIC” WORKS 


(Continued from page 3) 
the religious content of the story 
in universal terms. 

The early “St. John Passion” 
(1704) not unnaturally shows a 
mixture of styles: the archaic 
German tradition of Schiitz in the 
ariosos (often very beautiful), the 
later German polyphonic style, 
rather stiffly employed, the formal 
canonic writing of Steffani’s cham- 
ber duets, and the virtuosity and 
voca] extravagance of Italian opera 
continually jostle one another, 
sometimes in the same piece. Apart 
from the beautiful final chorus, 
where Handel is still close to the 
German tradition that Bach was 
soon to extend, nearly all the best 
music occurs in the solos of the 
two characters. Pilate dominates 
Part I. Jesus Part II. The setting of 
the Words from the Cross is won- 
derfully expressive; but instead of 
symbols or the starting point for 
meditation, Handel treats them as 
pure drama, in a richly ornamented 
vocal style. This is not sacred music 
but grand opera. 

Text Left Handel Cold 

The same approach is even clear- 
er in the “Brockes Passion”, com- 
posed probably in 1716. The mysti- 
cal and moralizing text, which so 
inspired Bach in his “St. John 
Passion”, left Handel cold. He 
could not breathe life into an ab- 
straction or identify Brockes’ 
Daughter of Sion with suffering 
humanity. The dramatic episodes, 
especially the Gethsemane scene 
with its superb quartet, the betrayal, 
and Peter’s remorse, have an aston- 
ishing power and vividness. But the 
numerous interludes for moral ex- 
position are, with few exceptions, 
lifeless. The temper of the music 
remains irredeemably secular. Han- 
del used a good deal of it to better 
purpose in later years. The duet 
for Mary and Jesus just before 
Calvary sounds more convincing as 
a duet for Esther and Ahasuerus, 
and the Believer’s comment on the 
Crucifixion makes an admirable 
love song for the same monarch. 
Italian Style Congenial 


The Latin psalms and motets 
composed in Italy are much more 
even in quality, partly no doubt 
because the relaxed tone of Medi- 
terranean church music was more 
congenial to Handel’s temperament. 
The three Psalms of 1707, “Nisi 
Dominus”, “Dixit Dominus” and 
“Laudate pueri” (the latter partly 
based on an earlier setting of the 
same text), contain some excellent 
music. The easy elaboration of the 
counterpoint (“Nisi Dominus” has 
a resplendent finale for eight-part 
chorus and double _ orchestra), 
shows Handel rejoicing in new- 
found strength. The contrast be- 
tween airy polyphony and massive 
choral recitative, often very dra- 
matic in its harmonic progressions 
(“Quis sicut Dominus” in “Laudate 
pueri”, “Juravit Dominus” in “Dixit 
Dominus”) strikingly foreshadows 
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the oratorios, several of which 
(“Deborah”, “Joshua”, “Solomon” ) 
borrow from these Psalms. 

But the most unusual feature is 
the air of conscious experiment in 
Handel’s illustrative treatment of 
the words, which produces a boldly 
chromatic and pictorial style that 
sometimes verges on the grotesque. 
In the “Salve Regina” for treble 
voice, strings and organ he launches 
into an orgy of expressionism, 
dwelling on acute discords, awk- 
ward intervals and exaggerated con- 
trasts, and ending with a romantic 
Adagissimo. All these things are 
found in his later work—and not 
so rarely as is often supposed— 
but never in such a clotted form; 
they became part of his dramatic 
vocabulary, reserved for moments 
of particular tension and firmly 
controlled by the formal organiza- 
tion. In Rome he was still trying 
his wings. 


English Church Music 


The English church music is 
spread over 35 years. Handel's 
earliest settings of English words 
(1713), the secular Birthday Ode 
for Queen Anne and the Utrecht 
“Te Deum” and “Jubilate”, were 
deliberately modeled on Purcell. 
This is apparent in the vocalization 
on the word “eternal” at the be- 
ginning of the “Birthday Ode”, in 
the whole design of the “Te Deum” 
(and specifically in the setting of 
“When thou hadst overcome”, and 
a little later in the chromatic open- 
ing chorus of the third Chandos 
Anthem. 

The influence of Purcell — the 
theatre music even more than the 
anthems — was deep and lasting, 
both on the structure and on the 
musical language of Handel's larger 
works from “Esther” and “Acis and 
Galatea” as late as “Theodora”; it 
was indeed one of the chief agents 
in the precipitation of his dramatic 
style. He struck from the first that 
note of ceremonial splendor char- 
acteristic of so much of the best 
Anglican church music. This was 
to decline later into the mechanical 
tub-thumping of the 1736 Wedding 
Anthem and the Dettingen “Te 
Deum” and Anthem of 1743; but 
the four Coronation Anthems com- 
posed for George II in 1727 are the 
best things of their kind ever 
written. Several of the occasional 
anthems were mere pasticcios from 
other works; the Funeral Anthem 
for Queen Caroline (1737), how- 
ever, though long and uneven, con- 
tains some of Handel’s most deeply 
felt church music, perhaps inspired 
by his genuine devotion to the 
Queen. 


Chandos Anthems 


The larger anthems 
signed for the Chapel Royal in 
London. The dozen or so works 
composed about 1716-18 for the 
Duke of Chandos’ chapel at Can- 
nons fall into rather a different 
category, though some of them 


were de- 


were later expanded for the Chapel 
Royal, and others — including a 
version of the Utrecht “Jubilate’— 
are arrangements of earlier work. 
Most of them sound better in their 
Cannons form, without altos or 
violas, which emphasizes their clar- 
ity of texture and minimizes the 
danger of ponderousness and 
monotony. 

The words, from Tate and 
Brady’s metrical version of the 
Psalms, are seldom inspiring; nor 
had Handel yet mastered English 
pronunciation— he sets “whole” 
and “unbridl’d” as dissyllables. In- 
evitably the absence of any dra- 
matic design in the texts, together 
with his unresponsiveness to re- 
ligious stimuli, forced him once 
again to rely too literally on ideas 
suggested by the words. Handel 
could be an inspired word-painter 
when moved by human emotion or 
by the concrete imagery of a Mil- 
ton. But his illustrative treatment 
of the wicked “lurking in ambush” 
in the second Chandos Anthem, 
the scattering abroad of the ungodly 
in the fifth, the fixing of the world 
“so fast it can’t be moved” in the 
eighth, and the thunder and light- 
ning in the tenth suggests the 
mechanical application of a stock 
device (we meet this again in 
“Judas Maccabaeus” and “Joshua”) 
rather than a free springing of the 
imagination. 

Limitations Force Enrichment 


On the other hand, these limita- 
tions forced him to concentrate on 
architectural qualities, the balance 
of solo and chorus, the varied en- 
richment of the texture, the exact 
placing of a structural antithesis. 
He undoubtedly learned many use- 
ful lessons here. The best of these 
works, such as the third Chandos 
Anthem and the Utrecht “Jubilate”, 
are wholly successful; nearly all 
contain flashes of grandeur or sud- 
den penetration; there are interest- 
ing experiments, especially in the 
choruses, one of which uses a Ger- 
man chorale in the manner of a 
Bach cantata; yet we are too often 
conscious that an essential dimen- 
sion is missing. Handel later trans- 
ferred many anthem choruses to 
the oratorios; it is significant how 
seldom they hold their own with the 
music freshly conceived for a 
dramatic context. 

As an instrumental composer, 
Handel has been underrated. This 
is partly because in his maturity he 
reserved his boldest strokes, espe- 
cially in harmony, for the theatre. 
It is also connected with his unique- 
ly sensitive feeling for texture, 
which is fatally compromised when 
his music is botched or rehashed in 
performance, as it all too often is. 
Handel can achieve an extraordi- 
nary range of light and shade with 
the simplest combination of instru- 
ments, and even by the spacing of 
a chord or the use of a particular 
string on the violin. In his hands 


the string concerto grosso with 
harpsichord continuo—not to men- 
tion larger groups— will yield a 
subtlety of suggestion not to be 
guessed from the written notes: 
witness the magical poetry of the 
Musette in Op. 6, No. 6. 

But he makes no parade of skill, 
and is hardly ever systematic. Here 
he is the antithesis of Bach. Where 
Bach weaves a regular trellis of 
counterpoint throughout a move- 
ment, sometimes under a seeming 
obsession to apply the full rigor 
to every bar, Handel will toy with 
an idea and abandon it, vary the 
number of parts as the whim seizes 
him, and desert his fugues for block 
harmony when they have scarcely 
begun. 


Counterpoint a Servant 


It all looks casual—until a good 
performance brings it to blazing 
life. Counterpoint for Handel was 
primarily not a challenge to his 
technical skill—although his powers 
of contrapuntal digestion were 
prodigious — but a servant (one 
among many) of emotional and 
specifically dramatic expression, 
which found its supreme justifica- 
tion in the oratorio choruses. His 
instrumental style, more concerned 
with the sheer joy of sound than 
with laying down a pattern or pur- 
suing an argument, is less in favor 
than Bach’s, but far more supple 
and multifarious. 

The “Water” and “Fireworks” 
music, written for open-air per- 
formance, belong to the ceremonial 
side of Handel. This does not in- 
hibit subtlety, though the style is 
necessarily broader. Modern ar- 
rangements, without impairing the 
melodic and rhythmic strength of 
the music, too often sacrifice its 
texture—a pointless act, since the 
original scoring under all conditions 
(and especially out of doors) 1s 
immeasureably more effective. Han- 
del composed the bulk of his or- 
chestral works for the theatre, most 
of them after 1734 for performance 
in the intervals of the oratorios. 
The organ concertos, which he 
played himself, were sometimes 
more of a draw than the main item, 
and supplied that element of virtu- 
osity which had gone out with the 
castrati and other star singers. Un- 
fortunately many of them survive in 
incomplete form, no doubt because 
Handel improvised the solo part 
differently on different occasions. 


Not for “Modern” Organ 


They are light works with the 
texture of chamber music, and 
naturally refuse to display their 
charms when thundered out by a 
modern organ in opposition to an 
outsize orchestra. They were pub- 
lished for “harpsichord or organ”, 
and suit the former instrument just 
as well; at least one of them began 
as a harp concerto, and only one 
uses the pedals, which were seldom 
fitted to English organs in Handel’s 
time. 

Still finer are the Concerti Grossi, 
especially the great series of 12 
composed in 1739 and published as 

(Continued on page 188) 





“MISSING” ACT OF “LA BOHEME” 


(Continued from page 28) 

MUSETTA: Ma appena lesse il 
Consiglier di Stato fra gli invitati un 
certo nome allor apriti terra! . . 
Che furia e furor! E di pagar l'affitto 
ha rifiutato (pausa) Ecco in che modo 
ho uscieri ¢ citazio ni ed invitati—e 
non ho pili saloni 


(Si guardano in faccia. Poi ad un 
tratto tutti prorompono in una grande, 
allegra, rumorosa risata) 

Che volete di pil? Un po’ di 
luce . vino ¢ compagnia. 


MUSETTA 
ruTT! 


E poi: festa da ballo! 


€ cosi sia! 


(Si alzano con entusiasmo, corrono 
pel cortile collocando i mobili e 
trasformandolo in sala da ballo. Per- 
drigeaux, che si era soffermato sull'ul- 
timo gradino della scala per godere 
dellimbarazzo, rimane atterrito a 
quella gioia) 


SCHAUNARD 


Presto! 


COLLINE: II tappeto! 


SCHAUNARD 


In circolo le seggi- 
ole! 


MUSETTA 


MIMI: lo ballo volentieri! 
COLLINE: Ecco 1a dei doppieri! 


RODOLFO (a Musetta): Vado pei 
suonatori e le candele e qui ritorno 
subito! (parte correndo) 


Il selciato é discreto 


(Schaunard e Colline mettono in™ | 
ordine il cortile, mentre Perdri- 
geaux va dall'uno all'altro infuri- 
ato e shalordito) 

PERDRIGEAUX 
si ta? 

SCHAUNARD 
di fiele? 

PERDRIGEAUX: Ballare forse 
credono, signori? 

COLLINE: Gnorsi! 

SCHAUNARD 

COLLINE 
Finchée l'asta 
questi mobili! 

SCHAUNARD: Musetta é@ la 
padrona qui, fino a domattina. 

PERDRIGEAUX: Miascoltino! 

SCHAUNARD.: ... Idea nobile! 
In fondo al porticato il paravento 

PERDRIGEAUX: Miei signori! 

SCHAUNARD (a Musetta): Le 
chiavi mancano della cantina. 

(Musetta e Mimi da un lato 

chiacchierano fra loro, ridendo e 
scherzando, senza badare agli altri. 
Poi tornano a baciarsi molto affet- 
fuosamente) 
MUSETTA: Quante volte, Mimi 
tho qui desiderata e tho aspettata 
sempre . Ogni di 

MIMI: f 


Ma sai! 


Signori, che 


Avreste il mal 


Gia 


(indicando Musetta) 
non va sono suoi 


veduta m’avresti! .. . 

. (arrossisce mostrando 
a@ Musetta la sua veste meschina) 
Sol questa di tutte le mie vesti 
che non ebbi . mi resta! 
(Sorride, ma poi con tristezza 
soggiunge): Con Rodolfo, all'asci- 
ulto si ¢ sempre di denari ed or 
anche d'amore all’asciutto . . . 
(sospira) di tutto! (mostra ancora 
la veste) Or se si balla, qui, ah! .. . 
(indispettita) dalla veste mia 
capiranno ch'io sia e diranno:—E 
Mimi! 

MUSETTA (sorridendo e baci- 
andola): Non capiranno niente!. 
Signora sembrerai e un qualche bel 
studente ricco conquisterai 
ho un abito che fatto pare per te! 





MIMI (con gioia): Ed é@ bello? 
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MUSETTA: As soon as the Minis- 
ter of State read a certain name 
amongst the guests he burst his 
lungs! What fury and anger! And 
he refused to pay my rent... . 
(pause) That is why I have Bailiffs 
and citations and guests — and no 
more drawing-room. 

(They all look at each other, and 
in one moment they all burst out in 
amused and happy laughter) 

What else do you want? A little 
light . . . wine and good company. 
MUSETTA: And then .. . a Ball! 

ALL: and that’s how it will 
be! 

(They rise with enthusiasm, run 
around the courtyard arranging the 
furniture, transforming it into a ball- 
room, Perdrigeaux, who had stopped 
on the stairs to enjoy their embarrass- 
ment, remains stunned by the joy- 
ful improvisation of Musetta’s friends) 

SCHAUNARD: Hurry! 

COLLINE: The carpet! 

SCHAUNARD: The chairs in a 
circle! 

MUSETTA: The 
good. 

MIMI: I'm happy to dance 

COLLINE: There is the 
abra! 

RODOLFO (to Musetta): I will go 
and get the orchestra and candles and 
return immediately! (runs off) 


(Schaunard and Colline put the} 
yard into shape whilst Perdrigeaux 
goes from one to the other full of 
fury and amazement) 


PERDRIGEAUX: 
what are you doing? 

SCHAUNARD: Have you got a 
bad gallbladder? 

PERDRIGEAUX: You think 
you are going to dance, gentlemen? 

COLLINE: Yes sir! 

SCHAUNARD: That's right! 

COLLINE: (pointing out Mu- 
setta): Until the auction starts this 
is her furniture. 


SCHAUNARD: Musetta is the 
owner here until tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

PERDRIGEAUX 

SCHAUNARD: 
The screen will 
way. 

PERDRIGEAUX 
please! 

SCHAUNARD: (to 
The keys are missing 
cellar. 

(Musetta and Mimi are on one 
side talking and laughing, without 
noticing the others. They embrace 
and kiss each other affectionately 
again) 


MUSETTA: How often Mimi I 
have waited for you to visit me 
every day 

MIMI: I would be happy but 
you know .. . (blushing and show- 
ing her old dress) Only this, of all 
my clothes, remains . (Smiling, 
but with sadness, adds): Rodolfo 
with his love, is always without 
money and even love (sighing) can 
go (showing her dress again) Will 
we dance now (unhappily). They 
will know by my dress who I am 
and will say: That’s Mimi! 

MUSETTA (smiling and kissing 
her): They will not know anything 
because you look a lady, and some 
handsome rich student will be 
yours ... I have a dress just made 
for you! 

MIMI (with joy): And is it beau- 


dance floor is 


candel- 


Gentlemen, 


Listen to me! 
Great idea! 
cover the door 


Gentlemen, 


M usetta): 
from the 





tiful? 


MUSETTA: Si, cara mia, bell- 
issimo! . 

MIMI: Bellissimo! . . . 

MUSETTA (é@_ interrotta da 
Schaunard, cui consegna le chiavi): 
. . » Marcello! 


(Entra Rodolfo con un pacco di 
candele, trascinandosi dietro Marcello 
e seguito da alcuni suonatori ambu- 
lanti. Schaunard e Colline vanno e 
vengono carichi di bottiglie che de- 
pongono su di un tavolo.) 


RODOLFO (a Musetta): Signora, 
dal droghiere ho incontrato questo 
mio vecchio amico. Credetemi, é, vi 
dico, un vero cavaliere! (va ad accen- 
dere le candele) 


(Perdrigeaux corre sempre come un 
pazzo di qua o di la, ma nessuno gli 
bada. Va alfine a rinchiudersi nel 
suo stambugio sbattendone I'uscio.) 


MUSETTA (a Marcello, con fare 
da gran dama): L’amico degli amici 
é amico mio, E’ un onore per me... 


MARCELLO (imbarazzato): E un 
onor mio .. . eziandio. 


(Musetta conduce Mimi dietro il 
paravento, Al trambusto che succede 
nel cortile si aprono delle finestre e 
fanno capolino vari inquilini: maschi 
e femmine). 


Nel cortile che accade?—O che 
baccano é@ questo?—Di notte é ben 
molesto il non dormir! Ballare 
vogliono a quel che pare!—Curiosa 
cosa davvero é questa!—Se invitan, 
muto vesta!—Addio riposo a letto!— 
Han flauto e clarinetto! 


SCHAUNARD (vedendo gente alle 
finestre, si cava il cappello, fa un 
grande inchino, poi grida agli in- 
quilini): Madama De Musette invita 
a danza tutta la casa di via La Bruyére 
—Otto Tutti invitati sono—sopra e 
sotto—Ogni ceto, ogni eta, sesso ed 
usanza. 


GLI INQUILINI (dalle finestre): E 
cortese! é@ gentile quel signore dal 
naso grosso, che dal cortile si nobile 
parlo.—Grazie! Grazie! Scendiamo! 
—Grazie! Grazie! Veniamo!—Grazie, 
grazie! Accorriamo!—Grazie, grazie! 
Voliamo! 


(Poco a poco il cortile si riempie 
degli inquilini: intanto Rodolfo cogli 
amici ha acceso alcune lampade, una 
quantita di candele in modo da for- 


mare un'illuminazione vivissima. Poi 
stappano bottiglie ed offrono da bere 
agli invitati. Un gruppo di giovanotti, 
studenti, vedendo Musetta che esce 
dietro il paravento, le vanno incontro 
complimentandosi. Fra gli studenti 
é il viscontino). 


STUDENTI: Madama, qui vedete 
a voi davanti aspiratrici adoratrici 
schiere; siam vostri servitori spasi- 
manti, al posto concorriam del Con- 
sigliere. Madama, ai vostri pie’ le 
nostre brame, ai vostri pie’, Musetta, 
i nostri cuori: la cattedra aspiriam dei 
vostri amori, e fateci ripetere 
l'esame. 


MUSETTA (agli studenti): In catte- 
dra é@ tornato il professore ordinario, 
Marcel fatalita; ma un’altra insuper- 
bisca all’alto onore di piroettare 
coll’Universita. 


(Corre a prendere Mimi che esce 
dietro il paravento vestita elegante- 
mente con una veste di Musetta. 
imbarazzata e impacciata nel gestire, 
nel muoversi, nel camminare; pero 
si guarda, compiacendosi. Musetta la 
presenta). 


Mimi é@ chiamata, ma il suo nome 
é Lucia. (a Mimi) Perché cosi im- 


MUSETTA: 
more! 

MIMI: More than beautiful! 

MUSETTA (interrupted by 
Schaunard, who gives her the 
keys): . . . Marcello! 


Yes dear, even] 


(Rodolfo enters with a box of can- 
dles, dragging Marcello behind him, 
followed by a group of street musi- 
cians. Schaunard and Colline come 
and go with bottles of wine which 
they put on a table.) 

RODOLFO (to Musetta): Madame, 
at the grocer’s I found this old friend 
of mine. Believe me when I tell you 
that he is a true cavalier! (he goes 
and lights the candles) 

(Perdrigeaux constantly rushes like 
a madman here and there, unnoticed 
by all. Finally in anger he shuts him- 
self in his porter'’s lodge, slamming 
the door.) 

MUSETTA (to Marcello with the 
airs of a great lady): The friend of my 
friends is my friend . . . It is an honor 
for me... 

MARCELLO (embarrassed): It is 
instead an honor for me... 

(Musetta takes Mimi behind the 
screen. There is so much noise in the 
yard that the various windows open 
and the neighbors—men and women 
—ask what's going on) 

—What’s happening in the yard? 
—What’s this noise about? 

—The night is here but there is no 
sleep! 

—It seems as though they want to 
dance! 

—This is indeed a strange state of 
affairs! 

—If invited I will dress! 

—Goodbye to bed and sleep! 
—They have a flute and clarinet! 

SCHAUNARD (seeing people at 
the windows, takes off his hat, bows 
deeply and shouts up): Madame De 
Musette invites all the house in Rue 
La Bruyere number 8 to dance. All 
are invited—above and below—Every 
type and age, sex and profession. 

THE NEIGHBORS (from the win- 
dows): He’s kind! He’s courteous, that 
gentleman with the big nose who 
speaks so nobly from the courtyard. 
—Thanks! Thanks! We will come! 
—Thanks! Thanks! We will come! 
—Thanks! Thanks! We will run! 
—Thanks; Thanks! We will fly! 

(Little by little the yard fills up with 
the neighbors. In the meantime Ro- 
dolfo, with his friends, has collected 
some lamps, a great many candles, 
enough to make a very bright light. 
Then they open bottles and offer 
drinks to the guests. A group of 
youths, students, seeing Musetta com- 
ing out from behind the screen, go to 
greet her with compliments. Among 
the students is the young Viscount.) 

STUDENTS: Madame, here in 
front of you, you see an aspiring, 
adoring troop; we are your loving 
slaves, in place of the Minister, Ma- 
dame, at your feet we lay our desires, 
at your feet, Musetta, we lay our 
hearts: The Faculty are inspired by 
our love so please repeat the 
examination. 

MUSETTA (to the students): The 
professor has returned to me... My 
fate is Marcello; but another has to 
have the honor of pirouetting with the 
University. 

(She runs and brings out Mimi from 
behind the screen, dressed elegantly 
in one of Musetta’s gowns. Mimi is 
embarrassed and clumsy in her move- 
ment and walk; however she looks 
around quite pleased with herself. 
Musetta then introduces her to the 
students) 

She is called Mimi, but her name 
is Lucia. (to Mimi) Why so stiff? .. . 

(Continued on page 162) 
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“MISSING” ACT OF “LA BOHEME” 


(Continued from page 160) 

pacciata? (agl studenti) E voi? 
Che fate? Or via, coraggio, ed 
invitatela! (uno studente si offre) 
Bravo! (lo presenta a Mimi) E il vis- 
conte Paolo! Oh, fortunata mia pre- 
sentazione! (sottovoce al visconte) 
Completamente libera! (sottovoce a 
Mimi) Ricco! Gentile! Giovane! 
(vedendoli ancora un po’ impacciati 
prende il braccio di Mimi e lo in- 
fila s0ulo a quello del visconte Paolo) 
Or completate la combinazione! 

(Il viscontino va con Mimi al brac- 
cio a pre nder posto per la quadriglia 
che nel mezzo del cortile sta organiz- 
zando S¢ eesine: Gli studenti salu- 
tano Musetta e si allontanano vedendo 
avvicinarsi a lei Marcello) 

MARCELLO Signora, non” | 
danza te? 

MUSETTA: Nessuno m‘ha invi- 
tala 

MARCELLO: Se osassi 

MUSETTA: Mi invitate? 

MARCELLO (ombroso) Rifiu 
tate? 

MUSETTA: Sono civetta, vana, 
velenosa, accettando farei cosa 
noiosa 

MARCELLO: Musetta 

MUSETTA: Ebben? 

MARCELLO: Musetta! 

MUSETTA: Ascolto 

MARCELLO: Ancora? 

MUSETTA: Che cosa 

MARCELLO: Via! 

MUSETTA Insistete _nell’in- 
vito? Siccome un ballo a tutti si 
concede ecco il mio braccio e se 
il signore crede ballar con me, 
balliamo la quadriglia 

(Marcello la stringe con entusi- 
asmo) 

RODOLFO (si aggira fra la 
gente cercando Mimi poi si avvi- 
cina a Schaunard): Mimi hai ve- 
duta? 

SCHAUNARD: No! (lo spinge 
fuori dal quadrato dove sta metten- 
do a posto le coppie) Via dal quad- 
rato! (corre a prendere anzi la 
prima coppia che vede e la mette 
@ posto) Qui, signori miei! 

(Sono appunto Mimi e il viscon- 
tino Paolo. Passano vicinissimi a 
Rodolfo Mimi nasconde abil- 
mente il volto. Rodolfo la euarda 
senza ravvisarla e dice) 

RODOLFO: Non so dove an- 
data é¢ Mimi (si allontana) 

SCHAUNARD (erida): Un‘altra 
coppia! Or via! 

(Colline accorre tenendo al 
brateio -una_ grassotta borghese 
piuttosto attempata) 

RODOLFO (fermandosi): Mimi 
hai tu veduta? 

COLLINE (in fretta): Affatto! 
(va a prender posto) 

RODOLFO: Dove sia non so! 

lo l'ho perduta! = 

RODOLFO (ferma Musetta e Mar- 
cello come ha fermato Colline): Mimi 
veduta avete? 

MUSETTA (indicando): Eccola 1a 

RODOLFO (non la riconosce): La 

dove? 


MUSETTA: Al braccio di quel 
bruno! 


RODOLFO _(ravvisandola) Oh! 
Dei! 

SCHAUNARD (ai suonatori): Una 
quadriglia! I cavalieri qua, conducete 
le dame 

RODOLFO (non crede ai suoi 
occhi. Le si avvicina e la chiama): 
Mimi! (Mimi si svolege): E lei! (a 
Mimi con ira) Che fate? 





(to the students) And you? . . . What 
are you doing? Courage, boys, invite 
her to dance! (a student comes for- 
ward) Bravo (presenting him to Mimi) 

. this is the Viscount Paolo! Oh 
how lucky this is! (softly to the Vis- 
count) Completely free! (softly to 
Mimi) Rich! Kind! Young! (Musetta, 
seeing Mimi is still shy, takes Mimi's 
arm and puts it into that of the Vis- 
count Paolo) Now at last the match 
is made! 

(The Viscount goes with Mimi on 
his arm to join the quadrille in prepa- 
ration in the center of the yard, or- 
ganized by Schaunard. The students 
greet Musetta and go away as they 
see Marcello is looking for her) 

MARCELLO: Madame, don’t” | 
you dance? 

MUSETTA: Nobody has invited 


me! 


MARCELLO: If I may... 

MUSETTA: You invite me? 

MARCELLO (sullen): You re- 
fuse? 

MUSETTA: I am a flirt, a poi- 
sonous snake. If I accepted I 
would be bored. 

MARCELLO: Musetta.. . 

MUSETTA: Well? 

MARCELLO: Musetta 

MUSETTA: I'm listening. 

MARCELLO: Still? 

MUSETTA: Still what? 

MARCELLO: Let’s go! 

MUSETTA: You still insist? 

Well as one grants a dance to all, 
here is my arm, and if the gentle- 
man would like to dance with me, 
let’s dance the quadrille? (Marcello 
hugs her enthusiastically) 

RODOLFO (looking through the 
crowd for Mimi, goes to Schau- 
nard): Have you seen Mimi? 

SCHAUNARD: No! (he pushes 
him out of the square where he is 
arranging the couples) Away from 
the square! (he goes and fetches 
the first couple he sees and puts 
them in place) Here, my friends! 

(The couple are Mimi and Vis- 
count Paolo. They pass near Ro- 
dolfo. Mimi hides her face. Ro- 
dolfo looks at her and speaks with- 
out recoginzing her) 

RODOLFO: I do not know 
where Mimi has gone! (he goes 
away) 

SCHAUNARD (shouting): An 
other couple! and away with the 
dance! 

(Colline arrives with a plump 
lady on his arm—one who has 
passed her prime) 

RODOLFO (stopping him): Have 
you seen Mimi? 

COLLINE (in a hurry): No 1! 
haven't! (he takes his place) 

RODOLFO Where is she? 
Where? I have lost her! ... cal 

RODOLFO (stopping Musetta and 
Marcello as he had done with Col- 
line): Have you seen Mimi? 

MUSETTA (pointing): There she 


' 
Is 





RODOLFO (not recoenizine her) 
There where? 

MUSETTA: On the arm of that 
man! 

RODOLFO (recoenizing her): Oh! 
God! 

SCHAUNARD (to the musicians): 
A Quadrille! The gentlemen here, 
leading the ladies. 

RODOLFO (not believing his eyes, 
goes to Mimi and calls her): Mimi! 
(Mimi turns around towards him) \t 
is she! (to Mimi in anger) What are 
you doing? 


SCHAUNARD (sempre in faccende 


colle coppie dei ballerini) Attenti! 
MIMI: Danzo! 


RODOLFO (entra in mezzo alle 
coppie): Chi v’ha detto d’abbigliarvi 


cosi? 


SCHAUNARD (impazientito): Ro- 


dolfo, via! 


MUSETTA e MARCELLO: Via! 


S'incomincia. 


RODOLFO: Al diavol la quadrig- 
lia! (a Mimi) Non voglio che balli- 


ate. 


rUTTI: Via, Rodolfo! 


RODOLFO: Mimi ballar non deve! 
MIMI (stizzita): Invece ballerd! 


TUTTI: Rodolfo via! 


RODOLFO (afferra Mimi per un 


braccio): Cosi tu mi rispondi? 


MIMI (getta uno strido): Ahimé! 
TUTTI (interponendosi): Vergog- 
na! —Rodolfo!—-E  pazzo! — Via! —E 
una donna!—Lasciatela danzare—E 


un ubriaco! 
MARCELLO: Acchetati. 


COLLINE (trascinando via Rodol- 


fo): Prudenza! 


SCHAUNARD (rimette a posto i 
ballerini e fa cenno ai suonatori di 


incominciare): S‘incomincia! 


SCHAUNARD (dirige i suona- | 


tori e da i comandi per le figure 
della quadriglia): Pantalon — 
Chaine anglaise — Balancé a vos 
Dames—Tour de mains—Chaine 
des Dames—Demi-queue du chat 
Demi-chaine — Révérence — 
Pastourelle—Le cavalier avec sa 
Dame en avant et en arriére—Le 
cavalier 4 sa place—En avant trois 
—Le cavalier seul—Demi-ronde— 
Demi chaine — Finale — Grand 
chassé-croisé en avant deux— 
Chassé a droite et gauche—Tra- 
versé—Chassé a droite et 4 gauche 
—Traversé—Grande Chaine. 
COLLINE (riesce a condurre 
Rodolfo presso il tavolo—lo forza 
a sedersi e gli versa da bere) 
RODOLFO: Dammi da bere! 
Ancora! ancora! ancora! La bile 
ho che m’affoga, ora! Oh, le dinne! 
Eccola la (accenna a Mimi) 
COLLINE: T’accheta! 
RODOLFO: Ecco, la vana leg- 
giadra creatura! . . . E come ades- 
ca quel fringuellin di primo pelo! 
Ride! Si pavoneggia! E parla, la 
sfacciata! Parla, parla e sorride! 
E sai perché . . . Perch’ella sa cosi 
di torturarmi E sa di farmi pian- 
gere . . . (soffocando un singhiozzo) 
essa ride! ... Da bere . . . ancora 
. sempre! ...Ed or... ed or 


COLLINE (cerca calmarlo): 
Suvvia! 

RODOLFO (colto da un‘idea): 
Scriver le voglio 

COLLINE (leva di tasca un 
vecchio libro e strappa il primo 
foglio bianco): Ecco la carta! 

RODOLFO: Grazie! 

COLLINE (gli da una matita): 
Scrive! 

RODOLFO: Grazie! 

(Rodolfo scrive. Colline beve. 
Marcello e Musetta infervorati in 
un dialogo lasciano la quadriglia 
e si avanzano. Schaunard indis- 
pettito vorrebbe trattenerli ; 
poi, ridendo, mette assieme un’'altra 
coppia di ballerini, e comincia 
un'altra figura della quadriglia). 

MARCELLO (a Musetta): Ah, 
la tua voce mi fa morire. No, non 
fissarmi cosi! Pit bella tu ti sei 
fatta! Parla, e sentire fa la carezza 
di tua favella. Ha la tua voce 
d’una canzone leggiadra il ritmo— 
se parli é canto la tua oY we 
ridi é incanto...E...di... sei 
libera? 





SCHAUNARD (always busy with 
the dancing couples): Attention! 

MIMI: I’m dancing! 

RODOLFO (in between the cou- 
ples): Who told you to dress yourself 
like that? 

SCHAUNARD (losing his pa- 
tience): Go away, Rodolfo! 

MUSETTA and MARCELLO: 
Away! We're starting . 

RODOLFO: To hell with the qua- 
drille! (to Mimi) I don’t want you to 
dance. 

ALL: Away, Rodolfo! 

RODOLFO: Mimi mustn't dance! 

MIMI (irritated): Instead, I will 
dance! 

ALL: Away, Rodolfo! 

RODOLFO (taking Mimi by the 
arm): So, that’s how you answer me? 

MIMI (crying in pain): Ah 

ALL (interrupting): Shame on you, 
Rodolfo! —He’s mad! Away! —She’s 
a woman! —Let her dance! —He is a 
drunkard! 

MARCELLO: Calm yourself. 

COLLINE (pulling Rodolfo away): 
Be prudent! 

SCHAUNARD (puts the dancers 
back into their places and gives a sign 
to the band to start): Begin! 

SCHAUNARD (directs the band 
and gives instructions for the fig- 
ures of the quadrille): Pantalon— 
Chaine anglaise—Balancé a vos 
Dames—Tour de mains—chaine 
des Dames—-Demi-queue du Chat 
— Demi-chaine — Révérence — 
Pastourelle—Le cavalier avec sa 
Dame en avant et en arriére—Le 
cavalier & sa place—En avant trois 
—Le cavalier seul—Remi-ronde— 
Demi Chaine — Finale — Grand 
chassé-croisé en avant deux — 
Chassé 4 droite et gauche—Tra- 
versé—Chassé a droit et 4 gauche 
—Traversé—Grand Chaine. 

COLLINE (manages to drag 
Rodolfo to the table, forcing him 
to sit down, and gives him a drink) 

RODOLFO: Give me some 
wine! More! More! More! My bile 
is drowning now. Oh, women! 
Look at her (pointing to Mimi) 

COLLINE: Calm yourself! 

RODOLFO: Look, the vain, 
pretty creature! . . and how she 
hangs on to that spring-chicken! 
She’s laughing! Showing off! Speak- 
ing, the hussy! Speaking, speaking 
and laughing . . . And you know 
why . . . Because she knows that 
tortures me . . . and she does it 
to make me cry . . . (holding back 
a sob) She laughs! . . . Another 
drink! More . . . More! and now 

.. and now... 

COLLINE (trying to calm him): 
Courage! 

RODOLFO (struck with an 
idea): | want to write to her. 

COLLINE (pulls out an old 
book from his pocket and tears off 
the first page): Here is the paper! 

RODOLFO: Thank you! 

COLLINE (giving him a pencil): 
Write! 

RODOLFO: Thank you! 

(Rodolfo writes. Colline drinks. 
Marcello and Musetta deep in con- 
versation leave the quadrille and 
advance. Schaunard wants to hold 
them back but laughingly takes 
another couple of dancers and 
starts another figure of the qua- 
drille) 

MARCELLO (to Musetta): Ah! 
your voice makes me die. No don't 
look at me like that. You have 
become more beautiful. Let me lis- 
ten to the caress of your speech. 
Your voice has the rhythm of a 
lilting song. If you speak it is sing- 
ing. If you laugh it is heaven. Now 

. tell me . . . are you free? 
(Continued on page 164) 
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1958 REVIEWS 


Mary Costa, a pretty blonde soprano, as the beloved 
Cunegonde will undoubtedly make a dent in American 
stage history before she is through. She seems to have 
all kinds of talent. 

MAX DE SCHAUENSEE, 
PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 


. . and an exciting new talent, Mary Costa made 
the Voltaire tale come alive . . . 

MILTON BERLINER, 

WASHINGTON (DC) DAILY NEWS 


But it was Mary Costa, a vivacious, attractive blonde 
soprano, who, as Cunegonde, took the honors of the 
evening. With a superb voice and a natural sense of 
comedy, she promises to go far in the lyric theatre. 
Her singing of the cruelly difficult jewel song, 
“Glitter And Be Gay", with its great vocal leaps and 
dazzling coloratura passages, was not only a fine bit of 
vocalizing, but also established her as one of the up- 
and-coming comediennes of the day. 

GEORGE KENT BELLOWS, 
BALTIMORE EVENING SUN 


Mary Costa as Cunegonde presented a beautiful 
picture, blonde and glamorous, possessed of a glorious 
coloratura soprano voice and rare acting ability. The 
way she piled trill upon trill in the rendition of the 
coloratura burleque number, "Glitter And Be Gay" 
was a thrilling accomplishment. 

MALCOLM MILLER, 

KNOXVILLE JOURNAL 


Miss Costa, a dazzling blonde with an operatic 
is Candide's beloved Cunegonde when she 
is not the mistress of a succession of not very satis- 
factory, though always wealthy, lovers. She is a de- 
lightful comedienne fond enough of ham to make it 
funny, and she sings the Jewel Song in a way to finish 
all coloratura arias. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG, 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Costa 


So ofa nO 


BEAUTIFUL COSTA. One look at Miss Costa and 
any thinking male would have stormed the castle 
again. Constructed with loving attention to detail and 
a voice to match . 

Mary Costa with all the classifications in sight and 
sound took over as Cunegonde . . 


DESERT NEWS AND TELEGRAM, 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Mary Costa is one of the most charming women | 
have ever seen on the stage... She left me en- 
thralled. She is beautiful, she can sing and act. Her 
"Glitter And Be Gay" was the high point of the even- 
ing. Her transition from one style of singing to another 
in this aria was indeed the mark of a comic genius. 

PHIL IMMROTH, 
COLORADO DAILY 


Mary Costa stopped the show with her rendition of 
her aria "Glitter And Be Gay” . She is both beau- 
tiful and talented . .. 


LARRY TAJIRI, THE DENVER POST 
MARY COSTA SCORES IN BOWL DEBUT 


The discovery of the current Hollywood Bowl season 
took place on Saturday on Viennese night when Mary 
Costa, coloratura soprano, made her debut, Miss Costa 
possesses the potentials that go to make a great 
artist. She has poise, beauty, and a pure youthful 
coloratura soprano of lovely quality in the middle and 
lower ranges. Her high notes are fantastic, and her 
voice moves up to E and F like a bird. It was so 
secure she could take to top notes with abandon. 

ALMA GOWDY, 
LOS ANGELES HERALD EXPRESS, 1957 


Miss Costa's entrance set the glamorous evening on 
its way. To look upon Miss Costa is a most enjoyable 
experience, but to hear her sing is even more so. A 
full free voice reminiscent of the Golden Age... 
soft caressing coloratura passages, and lovely pianis- 


simo phrases showed a flexible well trained voice. It is 
not often that beauty, musicianship, and voice are 
packaged so neatly. 

ANN 5S. KENDALL, 

LOS ANGELES MIRROR NEWS, 1957 


BEAUTIFUL. | find myself shying away from com- 
rent on Mary Costa, this coy but amenable 
Cunegonde, because a mere factual inventory of her 
resources takes on the sound of mild hysteria. She is 
so beautiful that she makes your eyes blink, she is a 
comedienne with unerring pace and timing and she 
sings fabulously well. 

Her voice is velvet and glitter; 
well to mock-dramatic moments that they almost 
become dramatic and she flutes forth a dizzing 
coloratura ‘refrain which she turns to laughter by 
means of a wicked gleam in her eyes. 

PATTERSON GREENE, 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Mary Costa was a charming Marie; (THE BARTERED 
BRIDE) she has beauty, a delightfully fresh voice and 
a deft stage manner. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG, 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 


it lends itself so 


"Requiem", by Verdi. Mary Costa displayed a 
soprano of beautiful timbre. Her clear liquid tones 
soared above the ensembles in clarion moments, yet 
melted in tenderness when needed with expert control 
of nuance and shading. 


GLENDALE NEWS PRESS 


Green is surrounded with an excellent cast of prin- 


This year... 


cipals. His veteran skill is matched by the freshness 
of a new artist, Mary Costa, who is gorgeous to look 
at, acts well and who, as Candide's eternal lady-love, 
sings one of the most hilarious parodies in the litera- 
ture of musical comedy. 

ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


.. and "Glitter And Be Gay". This last, in the 
hands of Mary Costa, a phenomenally talented girl, 
stopped the show. . . 

JACK LOUGHNER, 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


Geoffrey Russell’s London production of 


Mary Costa made the prettiest and most melodious “Candide.” 


of furtive smokers. (‘IL SEGRETO DI SUSANNA’). 
DESMOND SHAWE.-TAYLOR, 
NEW STATESMEN, ENGLAND 


Leonard Bernstein’s 


Vancouver International Festival Orpheus 
And Eurydice”’ 

The two excellent soloists, Michel Roux, as the sus- 
picious husband, and Mary Costa, as the innocent, but 
cigarette-smoking wife, both caught the lightness that 
is essential . . . 


Hollywood Bowl ‘Viennese Night 


EDWARD GREENFIELD, 
Mary Costa, as pretty a heroine as the stage pro- THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
vides, was a delightful surprise as Cunegonde. She has 
a powerful voice of considerable range and handles 
the coloratura assignments with consummate ease. 
Like Rounseville, she was impressive dramatically . . . 
“Glitter And Be Gay" was executed with comic bril- 
liance by Miss Costa last night. 

L. R. G., SEATTLE TIMES 


Last night Mary Costa completed an amazing rise Personal Representat 


to operatic prominence when she sang the name part Dorothy Huttenback *427 W. 5th St 
in Wolf-Ferrari's sparkling opera. The full warm tone y ; < 
of her high notes came over as sweetly as any at Los Angeles 13, California 
Glyndebourne this season. 
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(Continued from page 162) 


MUSETTA: Se fra le stelle del 
paradiso fossi seduta, se avessi 
udito tue labbra belle chiamar:— 
Musetta—sarei venuta! Sarei vo- 
lata da te, Marcello, dal cio Mar- 
cello sarei volata e per volare .. . 
avrei spennata l'ala ad un angelo, 
lala a un augello 

(Si guardano sorridendo, e pass- 
eggiano sempre parlandosi) 

RODOLFO (lacera_ indispettito 
il foglio): Un foglio ancor! 

COLLINE: Non ho pit: fronte- 
spizi! 

(La quadriglia porta innanzi la 
coppia di’ Mimi col _ viscontino. 
Mimi risponde continuando il suo 
discorso) 

MIMI: Se le vesti mi piacciono? 
O tutte bianche, o in nero! 
Lisce ... basta una rosa!...E 
un nastro so appuntarmelo da 
parere vezzosa . Se ho una veste 
di seta allor . Dia mio! . .. 

(La quadriglia riconduce lontano 
la coppia di Mimi col viscontino) 

RODOLFO (guardando Mimi 
che danza e chiacchiera col vi- 
scontino): Essa parla e sorride!— 
Lo studente sorride e ascolta! In- 
gannatrice! Oh! come esce soave- 
mente la menzogna dalla sua 
bocca, ed io per non sentirla gliela 
chiudevo con un bacio pazzo! .. . 
(rimane colla testa nelle mani, gli 
occhi fissi, immoto—indifferente a 
tulto) — 


SCHAUNARD (finita la quadriglia 


indica ai ballerini e spettatori le bot- 


tiglie di vino poste in bell'ordine in 
fondo alla 





scena): Ed ora assalto ai 

vini 
(Tutti accorrono. L'allegria é@ al 
colmo, Gli invitati bevono, cozzano i 


bicchieri. Sard intanto spuntata l'alba. 
Colline va a parlare animatamente 
con Mimi. Si affacciano al cancello 
d'ingresso alcuni rigattieri. Perdrigeaux 
li seorge, corre ad aprire il cancello 
e li abbraccia commosso). 

RIGATTIERI (a Perdrigeaux): Via 
|Labruyére? Asta di mobili? & questa, 
iteci, la casa? 

PERDRIGEAUX (con giovia): Si! 

RIGATTIERI: Quando incominci- 
asi? L’incanto affrettisi! Dove proce- 
desi all’asta? 

PERDRIGEAUX: Qui! 

(Accenna ai rigattieri di aspettare 
un momento sotto il portico; pot corre 
a svegliare i facchini che s'erano 
addormentati sulla scala di Musetta, 
ed ordina loro di prendere i mobili e 
di radunarli in fondo al cortile. La 
luce della matiina si fa pit intensa) 


COLLINE  (sorseggiando _ beata- 
mente un bicchiere ed indicando le 
etichette delle bottiglie): i Consigliere 
aveva una cantina poliglotta. (beve) 
Questo é sanscrito puro. 

SCHAUNARD (immerge un_ bis- 
cotto in un bicchiere colmo di Cham- 


pagne): Nel bicchiere ve’ il franco 
idioma come s'imbiscotta! 

COLLINE (costringe a bere Ro- 
dolfo): Bevi! 


RODOLFO (tragico): Fosse veleno! 


SCHAUNARD § (versandosi_ del 
Borgogna): \\ dialettale sapore afforza 
stranamente il vino! .. . 

(Tutti ridono e cozzano il bicchiere 
contro quello di Schaunard) 

MARCELLO (siede in disparte con 
Musetta, indifferenti a quanto succede 
intorno a loro, su di un divano):...a 
un tilbury—a un coupé mi sobbalzava 
il cuore . 

MUSETTA se vedevo un capp- 
ello di felpa . . . ecco é Marcello! 

PERDRIGEAUX (coi  facchini, 
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“MISSING” ACT OF “LA BOHEME” 


MUSETTA: If I was. sitting 
amongst the stars in paradise and 
would have heard your lips calling 
Musetta, I would have come. 
would have flown to you, Mar- 
cello. To my Marcello, I would 
have flown .. . and to have flown 
... | would have taken the wings 
of an angel . . . the wings of a bird 

(They smile into each others 
eyes and walk together arm in arm) 

RODOLFO (tears the piece of 
paper): Another page! 

COLLINE: I have no 
frontispieces. 

(The quadrille brings Mimi and 
the Viscount in front of Rodolfo. 
Mimi keeps on talking to the Vis- 
count) 

MIMI: Do I like nice gowns? 
Either all white or in black! .. . 
Plain . . . I only need a rose and 
a ribbon to make it appear attrac- 
tive ... If I have a silk dress— 
that’s another thing. . . 

(The quadrille carries Mimi and 
the Viscount away from Rodolfo) 

RODOLFO (looking at Mimi, 
who dances and chats with the 
Viscount): She speaks and laughs! 
The student laughs and listens! 
She’s treacherous. Oh how easily 
the lies came out from her mouth 
and I—not to hear them—closed 
her lips with a mad kiss! . . . (Ro- 
dolfo remains with his head be- 
tween his hands, eyes fixed, indif- 


more 





ferent to all) — 

SCHAUNARD (he has finished the 
quadrille and shows the dancers and 
spectators where the bottles of wine 
are at the back of the stage): And now 
we drink! 

(All run towards the drinks. The 
joy of the moment is at its climax, In 
the meantime dawn is starting to 
break. Colline goes and speaks seri- 
ously to Mimi. At the gateway some 
second-hand dealers appear Perdri- 
geaux runs to open the gate and wel- 
comes them with pleasure) 

DEALERS (to Perdrigeaux): Rue 
Labruyére? An auction of furniture? 
Tell us . . . is this the house? 

PERDRIGEAUX (with joy): Yes! 

DEALERS: When is it starting? 
Hurry with the bidding! Where will 
the auction take place? 

PERDRIGEAUX: Here! 

(He makes a sign to the dealers to 
wait a moment by the door; he then 
wakes up the porters who had fallen 
asleep on Musetta’s stairway and or- 
ders them to collect the furniture and 
pile it up at the back of the court- 
vard. The morning light is becoming 
stronger) 

COLLINE (happily sipping out of 
a glass and pointing out the labels on 
the bottles): The Minister had an in- 
ternational wine cellar. (drinks) This 
is pure Sanscrit 

SCHAUNARD (dipping a_ biscuit 
into a glass full of champagne): In 
the glass I even see French words on 
the biscuit! 

COLLINE (making Rodolfo drink): 
Drink! 

RODOLFO 
were poison! . . 

SCHAUNARD (pouring out a glass 
of Burgundy): This has a dialect that 
strangely strengthens the wine! 

(Everybody laughs and clinks their 
glasses against Schaunard's) 

MARCELLO (sitting apart with 
Musetta on a sofa, indifferent to what 
is going on around them): . . . when 
I saw a Tilbury or a carriage my 
heart jumped . . 

MUSETTA: .. . when I saw a felt 
hat... that was Marcello! 

PERDRIGEAUX 


(tragically): as if it 


(comes with the 


viene a prendere il divano): Permesso! 

(1 due senza badare si alzano e 
vanno a sedere altrove, continuando 
il loro discorso) 

MARCELLO: una biondina 
un’agile gonnella ... Ecco... Musetta 
é quella! 

COLLINE (stappa alcune bottiglie, 
versa a tutti, poscia ponendo le labbra 
al suo bicchiere assaggia ed esclama 
entusiasmato): Che classicismo in 
questo provenzale! 

RODOLFO (beve, ma osservando 
Mimi la vede cosi intenta ai discorsi 
del viscontino che, preso d'ira, allon- 
tana da sé il bicchiere disgustato): Ah, 
va, Tokay . . . Ancor sai di latino! 

PERDRIGEAUX 
facchini): Permesso! 

(Marcello e Musetta fanno come 


(ritorna coi 


prima) 

MUSETTA: Una mattina volea 
spezzarsi il cuore .. . chi passava?.. . 
un pittore 


PERDRIGEAUX: Permesso 

MARCELLO 
seccatore! 

PERDRIGEAUX: Signor, dell’asta 
é l'ora! 

MUSETTA e MARCELLO: E and- 
date alla malora! 

(1 mobili sono quasi tutti radunati 
in fondo al cortile a_ sinistra. I 
rigattieri si avvicinano: un suono di 
tromba annuncia il principio dell’asta. 
1 bohémi cogli invitati sono a destra, 
presso un tavolo che é rimasto, e sul 
quale stanno ancora bottiglie). 

SCHAUNARD (ai rigattieri): No- 
bili rigattieri, grazie a voi. Ci annun- 
ciate l'aurora! (rivolto al cielo) O 
rosea signora ben alzata, buon di! 
(da i bicchieri colmi) A voi, Musetta! 
A voi, Mimi! 

(Mimi pone le labbra sul bicchiere, 
poi lo posa. Rodolfo lo afferra e 
harcollante col bicchiere in mano si 
avvicina a Mimi. Tutti la guardano 
sorpresi) 

RODOLFO: Mimi, il mio labbro 
tocca il tuo bicchiere ancor. Qui 
posasti la bocca, vi agonizza l’amor; 
implacato becchino é il tuo labbro 
divino. (vuota d'un sorso il bicchiere) 

RODOLFO: Come sopra una 
croce d'un bianco aan | 
levo ancora la voce, canto l’ultimo 
canto! Odi, canta il mio cuor. (con 
immenso slancio) Esci solo! coi 
raggi sulla fronte del sole, quando 
sembra la vita una plaga fiorita 
sparsa di rose e viole e di giun- 
chiglie in fior! (con tristezza) Ma 
il verno . . . nei misteri, fra il tepor 
della seta, vivi! Tu sei un 
fiore di serra! . Fa terrore la 
tosse all’ex poeta cesareo del tuo 
cuor! (scoppia in un lungo sing- 
hiozzo; Schaunard e Colline lo 
trascinano via) 

MIMI (spaventata si rifugia fra 
Musetta e Marcello) 

TUTTI GLI ALTRI (interpo- 
latamente):—E ubriaco!—Andiam! 

~L’aurora sorge. Via. Rincasiamo. 
Straziarla non doveta! — Mimi 
partite! — Andiam! — Conduce- 
telo Via!—E ubriaco!—Usciam di 
qui—Via, Rodolfo, taccheta.— 
Andiam, dunque.—E un poeta!— 
— Mimi, andate! Pieta desta — 
D’avver che fa compassione. : 
Mimi andate via di qui — V’allon- 


(spazientito): Eh! 


tanate!—Taci! — Rodolfo, é gior- 
no gia! — Strappatelo via! — Si! 
— Rodolfo! — Andiam Mimi. 

RIGATTIERI: (suonano di 
tromba) 


COMMISS. ESTIMATORE: Di- 
vano turco per scudi quindici. 
RIGATTIERI: — Diciamo se- 








dici! Diciotto a me! — Venti! 
— ventuno — E mezzo... — 
Due! — Tre! — Venticinque 








porters and takes away the sofa): Per- 
mit me! (The couple, without even 
noticing, rise and sit elsewhere, con- 
tinuing their conversation) 

MARCELLO: . . . and a blond a 
flapping skirt... That... is Musetta! 

COLLINE (opens more bottles and 
pours out wine for all. Raising his 
own glass to his lips, he exclaims en- 
thusiastically): How classical is this 
province! 

RODOLFO (drinking, watches 
Mimi, who is intent on her conversa- 
tion with the Viscount; he loses his 
temper and pushes away his glass in 
disgust): Away, Tokay .. . you taste 
of Latin grammar! 

PERDRIGEAUX (returning 
the porters): Permit me! 

(Marcello and Musetta act as be- 
fore) 

MUSETTA: One morning my 
heart was breaking for a man . 
who passed by? . . . a painter! 

PERDRIGEAUX: Permit me .. . 

MARCELLO (now annoyed): You 
pest! 

PERDRIGEAUX: Sir . 
for the auction to start! 

MUSETTA and MARCELLO: All 
is spoilt now! 

(Nearly all the furniture is collected 
at the back of the courtyard to the 
left. The dealers approach; a blast on 
a bugle announces the opening of the 
auction. The Bohemians with the 
other guests are to the right by a table 


with 


. it is time 


still available, on which are many 
bottles) 
SCHAUNARD (to the _ dealers): 


Noble sirs, thanks to you. The dawn 
has been announced! (looking at the 
sky) Oh rose-colored lady .. . at last 
awake .. . good-day! (fills the glasses) 
To you, Musetta! To you, Mimi! 

(Mimi raises her glass and stops it 
halfway to her mouth. Rodolfo is 
staggering towards her drunkenly 
with his glass in his hand. All observe 
him, surprised at his state. He takes 
Mimi's glass away from her) 

RODOLFO: Mimi, my lips. still 
touch your glass. Here rested the 
mouth that made love an agony; An 
unhappy cuckold with your divine 
lips. (empties the glass in one gulp) 

RODOLFO: As if above a cross" 
in a white churchyard, a voice is 
raised once more, singing a last 
song. Listen, my heart sings. (with 
great feeling) The sun comes out 
without its rays, and life is like 
a plague of roses and violets and 
buds. (with sadness) But in winter 
amongst the silks you live! You are 
an evening flower! But your cough 
brings fear to the heart of your 
ex-poet! 

(breaks into great sobs, and Schau- 
nard and Marcel lead him away) 

MIMI (frightened, hides be- 
tween Musetta and Marcello) 

ALL OTHERS (begging her):— 
He’s drunk—Let’s go—The dawn 
is up.—Away—Don't hurt him— 
Away, Mimi—Take him away— 
He’s drunk—Let’s go from here. 
—He’s a poet—Mimi leave! Have 
pity! Have compassion! Mimi go 
away from here! Away! Silence! 
Rodolfo, it is already day! Take 
him away! Yes! Rodolfo! Let’s go, 
Mimi 

DEALERS: 
gles) 

ASSESSORS: A Turkish divan 
for 15 scudi 


(sounding the bu- 


DEALERS: Sixteen . . . Eigh- 
teen to me . . . twenty . . . and 
a half... and two again... . three 


. .. twenty-five 





(Continued on page 213) 
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If you are a musician 
or a teacher of music, 
compare these special 


orelCo 


‘CONTINENTAL’ 
features with your 
concept of the best 
in a tape recorder: 


it like this... 





Tape Speeds: 7%, 3% and 1% inches per second 
Tracks: Dual 


requency Response: 40 to 16,000 cps at 7% ips; 50 
to 8,000 cps at 3% ips; 60 to 4,500 cps at 1% ips 


Signal-to-Noise Ratio: 54 db 


Wow and Flutter: 0.2% at 7% ips; 0.3% at 3% ips; 
0.35% at 1% ips 


Volume Indicator: Magic eye (Type EM-81) 
Loudspeaker: 5-inch twin-cone 

Controls: Piano-key pushbuttons 

Pause: Without tona! distortion 


Fast Forward and Reverse: Less than 2 minutes for 
1200’ of tape 


Automatic Stop: At end of reel with metalized tape , 
Program Indicator: Built-in because it's 
Inputs: 1 radio/phono; 1 microphone 


Outputs: 1 for external speaker; 1 for external 
ampli 


Microphone: High-impedance dynamic 


Tubes: EF-86, ECC-83, EL-90, EZ-90, EM-81, (one of 
each) 


Line Voltage: 117 volts AC @ 60 cycles 
Power Consumption: 55 watts 
Dimensions: 15%” x 13” x 8” 

Weight: Approx. 30 ibs. 





like this! 





In sum, the 
‘CONTINENTAL’ the new imported P 

® 
provides you with, NORELC Q‘continentav 


world’s most advanced all-in-one portable 





* Professional quality recording TAPE RECORDER 
¢ Full-range, undistorted 
¥ Engineered by Philips of the Nether- a 
play back : ae lands, world pioneers in electronics 
« Push-button simplicity Precision-crafted by Dutch master 
- E t bilit technicians 
asy por aol y Dept. 1Z2 Styled by the Continent’s top designers 
* Proven trouble-free NORTH AMERICAN Three speeds (71, 3% and 1% ips)... 
HILIPS CO., INC. twin tracks... push-button controlled 
performance High Fidelity 
. Products Division Special narrow-gap (0.0002 in.) head 
..-allat avery modest price 230 DUFFY AVENUE, for extended frequency response 


HICKSVILLE, L.1., N.Y Built-in, wide-range Norelco speaker 


Also plays through external hi-fi set 
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iS JAZZ COMING OF AGE? 


(Continued from page 9) 


the fence have come a lot closer to eliminating 
the gap left by the missing link of improvisa- 
tion. The determining ingredient, however, as 
I have already indicated, was supplied not so 
much by the composers as the players. The 
jazz musician has learned to read, and the 
classical musician is becoming increasingly 
interested in improvisation. 

The slow and arduous process of cross- 
fertilization that brought us to the second phase 
has not been shaped by theoretical or intellec- 
tual considerations. It developed largely in- 
tuitively out of the practical needs of the idioms 
involved, which is as it should be. A cursory 
glance at some of the prominent landmarks 
along this road shows that after the 20s classi- 
cal composers lost interest in jazz, and until 
quite recently any innovations in this area oc- 
curred almost entirely on the jazz side. 

Duke Ellington, for example, among many 
other achievements, created an imposing array 
of jazz compositions, pieces that were more 
than mere arrangements, yet always took into 
account improvisation. He was also an inno- 
vator in form in the jazz field, experimenting 
with larger forms—“Creole Rhapsody” (1931), 
“Reminiscin’ in Tempo” (1935), “Black, Brown 
and Beige” (1944), etc. — and in a number of 
recordings achieving a remarkable formal clar- 
ity and perfection, as in “Ko-Ko”, for example, 
recorded in 1940. Although Ellington may not 
have thought of it in this specific way, “Ko-Ko”, 
with its seven chaconne-like variations on a 
minor blues progression, in a very simple direct 
way shows an instinctive concern for composi- 
tional unity that had until then been virtually 
unknown in jazz except for some of the work 
of Jelly Roll Morton 

Ellington’s successor in this area has been 
John Lewis, whose leadership of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet and whose composing founded on 
the most thorough knowledge of both jazz and 
classical music have brought a refreshing clar- 
ity, directness and artistic simplicity to modern 
jazz. 


Directness, Simplicity 


Ellington was also an innovator in the realm 
of harmony and melody. To some extent in- 
fluenced by impressionist composers, but rely- 
ing in the main on his own highly original 
approach to harmony and voice leading, he 
had developed a highly personal, at times 
bitonal language by 1940. Subsequently other 
composers, players and arrangers ventured 
further into the outer extensions of tonality 
(Lennie Tristano’s work of the mid- and late 
40s gave a momentary glimpse of possibilities 
in this direction), culminating today in the 
work of pianists like Cecil Taylor and Bill 
Evans, composers like George Russell and 
Charles Mingus, who have in distinctly sepa- 
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rate ways arrived at individual styles that point 
to the same common future. 

Others experimented with introducing instru- 
ments and sounds new to jazz, just as earlier 
classical composers had borrowed jazz sounds 
and instruments (various mutes for brass in- 
struments, etc.). To date, one of the most 
successful exercises in this direction was carried 
out by the now famous though short-lived Miles 
Davis Nonet of 1949-50. Arranger Gil Evans 
gave a new dimension to jazz instrumentation 
and color when he introduced the French horn 
and tuba into the small combo. 


“King of Swing” 


On a performer level a giant step forward 
in closing the aforementioned gap was made 
when the “King of Swing’, Benny Goodman, 
took to playing classical music with such illus- 
trious institutions as the New York Philhar- 
monic and with musicians like Joseph Szigeti. 
While Goodman left something to be desired 
as a Classical clarinettist, he did immeasurable 
good by indicating to a wide public that it was 
possible to perform authoritatively in both 
fields. He did a lot to eliminate prejudices of 
various kinds on both sides. More recently, 
audience reaction and behavior have under- 
gone further modification, notably through the 
dedicated efforts and well-bred deportment of 
groups like the Modern Jazz Quartet, which 
have won a new respect for jazz players as 
individuals. 





Other experiments have recently been under- 
taken in respect to rhythm. Musicians like 
Sonny Rollins, Randy Weston and Dave Bru- 
beck have attempted jazz in meters other than 
4/4, and Jimmy Giuffre has been trying (as 
yet not conclusively) to replace the explicit 
rhythm of bass and drums by an implied beat. 
Still others have felt the need for more thematic 
continuity in jazz, notably Thelonious Monk 
and Sonny Rollins in improvisation, and John 
Lewis and André Hodeir (in France) with the 
aid of compositional means. 

Experiments such as these—and I could cite 
still others—have, while retaining the element 
of improvisation, widened the scope of jazz 
considerably. Indeed, the borderline between 
jazz and classical music recently has been at 
times barely discernible. This is not necessarily 
a virtue but perhaps a necessary transitional 
symptom. 


On the classical side, as I already noted, 
young players are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in improvisation, and composers have 
begun to incorporate improvisational or quasi- 
improvisational procedures in their works. This 
most recent development is, however, only in 
its infancy and some time must pass before the 
efforts of composers such as Stockhausen (in 
Germany), Boulez (in France), John Cage and 
this writer in America can be fully assimilated. 
As limited as these attempts may be, they are 
bringing the player into a more positive (or at 
least more than passive) relationship with the 
music he is performing. By his intuitive re- 
actions and his thinking he can thus contribute 
personally to the actual ultimate creation of a 
work. 


In closing, one general point must be empha- 
sized. The music and musicians I have dis- 
cussed comprise just one specific area in the 
development of 20th-century music. On either 
side of it there are two healthy mainstreams, 
One in jazz and one in classical music, uncon- 
cerned with any process of fusion. Two small 
offshoots of these mainstreams have been veer- 
ing toward each other for some 40 years and 
have, in recent years, become tangent. 


A Third Stream? 


Whether this confluence of two idioms can 
broaden into a self-sufficient third stream re- 
mains to be seen. Some predict that jazz like 
other folk-derived idioms (the troubadour 
music of the early Middle Ages, for example, 
or all manner of folk dances of later centuries) 
will one day be absorbed by the mainstream of 
classical music. Others maintain that jazz has 
shown too much individual strength and char- 
acter, as well as a sophistication all its own, 
to be so readily absorbed. 

To the purists (in both the classical and jazz 
fields) such talk is heresy, of course. And this 
despite the fact that the history of music has 
seen century after century of a similar broaden- 
ing and absorbing process, much like a great 
river fed by countless lesser tributaries. But 
whatever the future may ultimately bring, at 
mid-century the reciprocal impact of classical 
music and jazz upon each other has already 
made an irreversible impression on 20th-cen- 
tury music. 


Selected Discography 


The Masters Write Jazz—Leo Smit, pianist 


Dot 3111 

Milhaud, Darius—La Création du Monde 
Col. CL 920 

Stockhausen, Karlheinz—Zeitmasse for 5 
Woodwinds Col. ML 5275 


Schuller, Gunther—String Quartet 
(obtainable from Illini Book Store, 
Champaign, Ill.) 
Modern Jazz Concert (Brandeis University) 
Col. WL 127 
(contains compositions by George Russell, 
Mingus, Giuffre, Schuller, Milton Babbitt, 
Harold Shapero) 
Evans, Gil—New Bottle Old Wine 
World Pacific 1246 
Russell, George—Jazz Workshop Vic. LPM 1372 
Birth of the Cool—Miles Davis Nonet Cap. T 762 
Essais d’André Hodeir—Le Jazz Groupe de Paris 
Swing M33353 
Epic LN 3376 
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André Hodeir, Kenny Clarke plays 
Giuffre, Jimmy—Tangents in Jazz Cap. T 634 
The Giuffre Three—Trav'lin’ Light Atlantic 1282 
Ellington, Duke—Ellington Highlights 1940— 
HMV DLP 1034 (also Vic. LPT 3017) 
Ellington, Duke—In a Mellotone Vic. LPM 1364 
Modern Jazz Quartet—Django Prestige 7057 
Modern Jazz Quartet—Fontessa Atlantic 1231 
Modern Jazz Quartet—One Never Knows 
Atlantic 1284 
Mingus, Charles—Pithecanthropus Erectus 
Atlantic 1237 
Taylor, Cecil—Jazz Advance Transition 
Taylor, Cecil—At Newport Verve MGV 8238 
Rollins, Sonny—Saxophone Colossus Prestige 7079 
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“The question of whether or not jazz deserves a place in the concert hall and in the reper- 
toire of that audience has at all times been one of the main issues of jazz. Today, this ques- 
tion, for the most part, has been solved by the recognition of concert managers that the place 
and kind of presentation of any music should not be determined by the social reputation of the 
artist or his artistic pretension, but rather, whether he is ready for the reception afforded by 
concert audiences. The MODERN JAZZ QUARTET has produced evidence that the sense of the 
concert hal! is: to provide a most concentrated experience to the auditor. According to this, 


the Quartet has become one of the first pure concert ensembles of jazz being able to come up 
'o the conditions of the ‘classical’ concert hall.’” 


The Modern Jazz Quartet combined for the first time . . . A PIANO (played by John Lewis, 
a graduate of the University of New Mexico, Manhattan School of Music, and jazz ensem- 
bles of Miles Davis and Dizzy Gillespie; and a composer: the repertoire of the MJQ, the 
Fontessa Ballet*, and a film score*); . . . A VIBRAHARP (played by Milt Jackson, alumnus of 
Michigan State University and winner of every jazz poll in the world during the past five 
years); ... A BASS (played by Percy Heath who won international fame in the Second Inter 
national Jazz Festival in Paris); ...and A DRUM (and other percussion instruments played by 
Connie Kay who has evolved a new drumming sound); .. . into AN ENSEMBLE (first formed 
for recording on August 24, 1951, but developed for performance because of its unique style, 
its new sound, its new forms, its attitude toward performance, and its intense direction which 
took the Quartet out of clubs in its early years and placed it in concert halls . . . Town Hall, 
Philadelphia and New York, Palace of Legion of Honor at the request of the San Francisco 
Patrons of Art and Music, the Mozarteum, London's Festival Hall, the Salle Pleyel . . . on 
university campuses throughout the United States and Europe . . . in jazz festivals (Newport, 
the Music Barn, Monterey, Cannes, Knokke). . . in contemporary music and art festivals 
(Decade of American Contemporary Music, Brussels, 1957; Donaueschingen Festival, 1957; 
and Festival of Contemporary Art at the University of Illinois, 1959) . . . and in concerto 
performance with the Monterey Symphony Orchestra and the Stuttgart Symphony Orchestra 
with works by Andre Hodeir, Werner Heider, John Lewis, and Gunther Schuller.) ° 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 





“The Modern Jazz Quartet is quite a wondrous group, though not having heard it before, I was 
totally unprepared for its vast originality in details of sonority and the member’s genuine grace of 
execution . . . perhaps this style might be called “cool”; others might prefer the word erudite. 
But to these ears it was svelt, the artists together producing sounds not only fascinating but genu- 
inely musical.”* 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET IS NOW ACCEPTING BOOKINGS FOR SOLO 
CONCERT AND PERFORMANCE WITH ORCHESTRA ... IN EUROPE, FALL 
1959 .. . IN THE UNITED STATES ... SPRING AND FALL 1960. . . per- 
sonal direction, MONTE KAY, room 20A, 729 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19, 
NEW YORK ... ATLANTIC RECORDS ... STEINWAY PIANO 


February, 1959 





Olaf Hudtwalcker, Jazz Podium 
based on Commedia dell’arte, writter 
by Joachim Berendt with John Lewis 
first performance: Ballet des Etoiles 
e Paris \ ] ‘ 
No Sun in Ver 
lay S. Harrison Tne New Yorx 
Herato Tribune 
ind the world audience has placed the 
M J Q first in the polls in 
France, Jazze Hot 1 Magazine 
England, Melody Maker 
Germany 1 Podium 
Italy, Musica Ja 
U.S.A., Downbeat, Metronome 
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Lavater, if he had had the great mis- 
fortune of being obliged to give con- 
certs, would certainly have studied 
the character of that collective being 

that monster—gentle and ferocious, 
satiated and famished, glutted and 
corrupted, artless and capricious 
which is called the public. You would 
not believe how much there is that 
is interesting in the public (outside 
of the receipts which are naturally the 
most important of its phases). Do 
you remember the story of the prison- 
er in the Bastille, who, midst the hor- 
rors of his captivity, found amuse- 
ment in taming a mouse—the only 
companion of his solitude; and of that 
other who beguiled the monotony of 
his time by hunting in the dark for a 
pin which he threw away at random? 
1 am like them. The horrible monot- 
ony of concerts, the invariable repeti- 
tion of the same pieces, the daily 
round of railroad cars, isolation in the 
midst of the crowd (the saddest thing 
of all), force me to seek for distrac- 
tion in my torments themselves 


Physiognomic Studies 


Whilst I play, I study, not the 
physiognomies, but the public. I pro- 
pose for solution the following prob- 
lems: Why does the public on one day 
ipplaud to the skies? Why does it 
remain cold on another? I have got 
into feeling its pulse at my first 
appearance. I understand by the 
sound of the applause if there is in 
the town a professor favourable or 
hostile to me. I could, if required, tell 
you by the general expression of the 
countenances if they are German or 
Dutch (I call German the countrymen 
of Schiller, Goethe, Mendelssohn, and 
Beethoven, and Dutch those whose 
only characteristic traits of their 
mother-country are love of beer, a 
cordial hatred of every person who 
combs his hair regularly, sometimes 
washes his hands, and has the un- 
pardonable weakness not to circum- 
scribe his geographical notions to the 
Rhine or Danube.) 

I could, if necessary, even tell you 
if such or such a musical journal has 
or has not many subscribers in 
my audience if ‘Mason's Musical 
World,’ or ‘Dwight’s Journal,’ or the 
‘Home Journal,’ are in the majority 


by the warmth or coldness of the 
audience 
I do not know what sorry jester 


said that there was only one fantasia 
for the flute; alluding doubtless to the 
intolerable effect of the tepid-water 
pipe upon all the lucubrations im- 
prudently confided to the perfidious 
instrument of Pan. 

| have come, in the maze of the 
giddy whirl of the concert in which 
I find myself, and thanks to the in- 
variable periodicity which thrusts me 
every evening upon the stage before 
the same piano, to imagine that there 
is Only one public. It is dangerous 
and capricious in its humour, but I 
recognize its identity by invariable 
and characteristic signs 

First. The young girls from the 
boarding-school (may I be permitted 
to confess that it is the most interest- 
ing element of the audience, and that 


upon which my attention most will- 
ingly rests). ‘Last Hope’ and ‘Pas- 
torella, the first, doubtless, on ac- 


count of the romantic tint of its title, 
the second, thanks to the small talk 
between the malicious and awkward 
young girl, and the amorous chevalier, 
have generally the privilege of awak- 
ening in an unequivocal manner the 
notice of the pretty battalion on the 
left or right wing. At one or the 
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other extremity, like the guardian of 
the flock charged with the care of 
keeping on the road the refractory 
sheep, is generally found the local 
Beethoven, who is not celebrated, and 
whose immaculate and delicate taste 
can not be pleased with the plain 
water-gruel served up to the barbar- 
ous vulgar, and who feeds only on 
the divine ambrosia emanating from 
the masters (dead—this is important, 
and purified in the crucible conse- 
crated by opinion and by time); this 
is of the best tone, seeing that aris- 
tocracy is always conservative. The 
great dead! how many little crimes 
are committed in their name! It is 
sweet to be able to crush a living 
youth who incommodes you (and 
what way is more commodious and 
less compromising than to throw an 
old name at his head!). 

Chopin's genius has developed itself 
within the fifteen years since he has 
rid his contemporaries of its perish- 
able envelope. One could scarcely 
believe how much his compositions 
have improved. 

Thirty years ago he travelled in 
Germany, when his compositions only 
obtained the disdainful criticisms of 
the worshippers of suns that had set. 

The form! O pagans of art! The 
form! When then will the time come, 
routine fetish worshippers, when you 
will have the courage or the talent 
to avow that there is more genius in 
the pretty waltzes of Strauss than in 
five hundred pages of school-work; in 
eight notes of genius, wholly without 
ornament, ignorant of their naked- 
ness, but beautiful in their ignorance, 
than in a logarithmical problem? 

There was a period in France, in 
Italy and in Spain when the concetti 
were the rage. The poetical mania in 
its licentiousness, deceiving itself in 
its devouring fervour, clung to a wor- 
ship of material tours de force. The 
idea! What is it then? It matters not 
what sensualists, endowed by God 
with the power of creation, can 
imagine it! But the form, the arrange- 
ment, the science, the metre, in this 
lies the difficulty. 

Already under the lower empire the 
rhetoricians of Byzantium, in the 
midst of the general decadence. were 
led astray in that labyrinth in which 
poetry was lost for so many centuries. 
The writers of concetti did better. 
Had they, for example, to write upon 
a cup they set themselves to work to 
compose a kind of Chinese puzzle, of 


lines (the meaning of them being 
almost indifferent) whose different 
lengths should, in their ensemble, 


give to the eye the appearance of a 
superb cup! What patience, and 
above all what marvellous knowledge 
in all the combinations of the phrase! 
Others proposed to themselves to 
write a poem in which the letter A 
should be excluded; and for twelve 
thousand verses they promenaded the 
astonished reader amid an ocean of 
metaphors without ever _ striking 
against the banished letter. 


Aristarchus Teaches Piano 


The self-made Aristarchus general- 
ly gives lessons on the piano. His 
hair is uncombed, as becomes all men 
of genius, who respect themselves a 
little. He professes a particular esteem 
for beer, and seeks in it (without ex- 
cluding other stimulants) his inspira- 
tions. Hoffmann, the fanciful, has 
contributed in no small degree to the 
immoderate use of liquor. No artist 
can truly worship art who does not 
drown his faith in the waves of the 
fecundating liquid, since it has been 
asserted that Hoffmann got drunk to 


write his fantastic tales. Beethoven 
and Liszt have contributed to the 
advent of long hair. 


Confederates at the Gates 


In the cars on the road to 


Harrisburg 
Decidedly, Hagerstown is in pos- 
session of the Confederates. The 


Governor enjoins the people to place 
before their doors all the empty bar- 
rels which they may have to dispose 
of; they will use them on the forti- 
fications which are to be thrown up 
at Harrisburg. All along the road we 
see the agriculturists in arms, in battle 
array and performing military evolu- 
tions. They all seem disposed to obey 
the command of the Governor, who 
orders all able-bodied men to the 
field to meet the enemy, and to take 
the Susquehanna as the line for battle. 

A traveller whom we took up at 

the last station assures us that the 
Confederate Army is not more than 
thirty miles from Harrisburg. Every- 
body is frightened. Strakosch begins 
to see his mistake. 
It is ten o'clock in the morning. 
The train continues to advance at 
the highest speed towards Harrisburg, 
that is to say towards Jenkins, since 
the city must be attacked this eve- 
ning, if it is not already taken. What 
shall we do? As for the concert it is 
out of the question; but ourselves, our 
trunks—my pianos—what is to be- 
come of us in all this confusion? 

| P.M. A mile this side of Harris- 
burg the road is completely obstructed 
by freight trains, wagons of all sorts, 
and in fine by all the immense mass 
of merchandise, etc., which for the 
last twelve hours has been concen- 
trated near the town to avoid capture 
or burning by the rebels. The train 
stops at the middle of the bridge 
over the Susquehanna — why? The 
anxiety increases. Can you conceive 
anything more terrible than the ex- 
pectation of some vague, unknown 
danger? Some passengers have sat 
upon the floor, to be sheltered frem 
bullets in case the train should de 
fired upon. 

One hour of anxiety, during which 
all the women, whilst pretending to 
be dead with fright, do not cease 
talking and making the most absurd 
conjectures. I am myself only slightly 
comforted, and the idea of a journey 
to the South at this time is not at all 
encouraging. But the train standing 
in the middle of the bridge, the 
silence, the unknown, the solitude 
which surrounds us, the river whose 
deep and tremulous waves murmur 
beneath our feet, and above all our 
ignorance of what is taking place in 
front, and what awaits us at the sta- 
tion: is not all this enough to disquiet 
us? 

Tired of this suspense, I decide to 
gct out of the car. Strakosch, Madame 
Amalia Patti, and myself direct our 
steps toward the station, which we are 
assured is only a walk of twenty min- 
utes. We find at the entrance of the 
depot piles, nay mountains of trunks, 
encumbering the way. One of the 
mountains has been tunnelled by a 
frightened locomotive. Disembowelled 
trunks disgorge their contents, which 
charitable souls gather up with a zeal 
more or less disinterested. The con- 
ductor points out to me as a pick- 
pocket, an elegantly dressed young 
man moving quietly around with his 
hands behind his back. 
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What luck!! I have just caught a 
glimpse of my two pianos — the 
cowardly mastodons — (Chickering 
forgive me!) snugly lying in a corner 
and in perfect health. These two 
mastodons which Chickering made 
expressly for me. follow me in all my 
peregrinations. The tail of these mon- 
ster pianos measures three feet in 
width. Their length is ten feet; they 
have seven and a half octaves, and 
with the whole of this formidable ap- 
pearance possess a charming and 
obedient doctility to the least move- 
ment of my fingers. Chickering Sons 
(Chickering, the father, the founder 
of this great house, has been dead for 
some years) have, by their labour 
and constructive talent, given for 
some time past an immense impul- 
sion to the manufacture of pianos. 
Their manufactories at Boston turn 
out forty-two pianos a week! Five 
hundred workmen are constantly em- 
ployed in them. The later instru- 
ments, constructed on new models of 
their own invention, rival, if they do 
not surpass the finest European 
pianos. 

I acknowledge my heart beat at the 
idea of leaving these two brave com- 
panions of my life exposed to the 
chances of a bombardment or an 
attack by assault. Poor pianos! Per- 
haps tomorrow you will have lived!! 
You will probably serve to feed the 
fine bivouac fire of some Confederate 
soldier, who will see with an indiffer- 
ent eye your harmonious bowels con- 
sumed without any regard for the 
three hundred concerts which you 
have survived and the fidelity with 
which you have followed me in my 
western campaigns. 


Military Defense Plans 


The city expects to be attacked 
every moment. Three thousand per- 
sons are at work throwing up er 
trenchments. The clergy (many hw 
dred persons), in a meeting whic 
took place on this subject, have placea 
themselves at the disposition of the 
Governor, to be employed for the 
defence of the city. Priests, pastors, 
rectors, ministers of all denomina- 
tions, are at this moment engaged in 
wheeling barrows full of earth and in 
digging pits for the sharpshooters. 
The State of New Jersey is to send 
this evening two or three regiments 
of militia. New York also furnishes 
her contingent. The Seventh Regiment 
of the National Guards is already 
on the way. This regiment, whose fine 
discipline Prince Napoleon so much 
admired, is composed of young men 
of the aristocracy of the imperial city. 
Many other regiments of volunteers 
are soon to follow. Everybody here 
except women and children appear 
to be disposed to fight. The disbanded 
officers and men of the last nine 
months’ levies have met and re-formed 
their old regiments. 

2 P.M. A battery of artillery passes 
at full gallop. We are crushed in the 
midst of the crowd. Jones’s Hotel is 
a quarter of a mile off. Numerous 
groups stand before the telegraph 
office. The rebels, the despatches an- 
nounce, are eighteen miles off. All 
the shops are closed, and most of the 
houses from the garret to the cellar. 

“Decidedly our concert is done 
for!” exclaims in a piteous voice my 
poor Strakosch, who has just returned 
from a voyage of discovery. The 
reflection is a rather late one, and 
proves that my excellent friend and 
agent is a hopeful youth, and trust 
to the last, like Micawber, that some- 
thing will ‘turn up.’ 

The hotel is overrun by a noisy 
crowd, in which I recognize many 
New York reporters, sent in haste by 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





Vaitioducen 
CANADA'S 


PLAN NOW FOR 
BIGGER AUDIENCES! 


TOP PUBLICITY! 
Make the new O'Keefe Auditorium part of your 
theatrical plans for 1960! Construction is now 
well under way on this fabulous new theatre in 
the hub of booming, prosperous Ontario! It's 
destined to be one of the great showplaces of 
North America 
N EW aay RE THE HUB OF ONTARIO 


Toronto is the 6th largest market in North America 

. one of the continent's most ‘‘show-minded" 
cities . . . with a hungry appetite for drama, 
musical comedy, variety, music, opera and all 


T H a6 F forms of live entertainment! This is truly 
E Kf Hi EA R '@) CANADA'S HEART OF SHOW BUSINESS. 


CANADIAN 
“SHOW BUSINESS”! 


3,200 SEATS! 


When O'Keefe Auditorium opens in early 1960, 
it will offer a 3,200 seat theatre, with no seat more 
than 124 feet from the stage! All seats will be 
specially designed for the utmost comfort and 
visibility—many will be equipped with hearing 
aids. Acoustical facilities will be unexcelled any- 
where in North America—to provide the finest 
production of every form of entertainment, from 
musical comedy to opera. 





LARGEST STAGE IN CANADA! 


The stage floor will be across 128’ of the buliding. 
Acting area framed by the proscenium can be 
reduced from 60° width to 36° when needed. 
Proscenium is adjustable to these same widths, 
with a maximum opening 30’ high. Mechanically- 
elevated 50-piece orchestra pit . . . radio and TV 
control rooms . . . stage-size re | studio 

largest lounge areas in North America. There 
will be 8 star dressing rooms, other rooms to 
accommodate up to 100 people! 


MEET HUGH WALKER 


the man who's 
Managing Director of 
the spectacular new 
O'Keefe Auditorium 
Contact him now, he 
is booking shows, 
concerts, conventions, 
lectures, TV and Radio 
broadcasts—for the 
1960 season 


Write or phone 
Hugh P. Walker, 
Managing Director, 
O'Keete Auditorium, 
Toronto, Canada. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Em 6-7211. 
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the great journals in the hope of 
furnishing their readers with sensa- 
tional news. Sensational news is a 
new synonym for ‘a canard.’ The 
three pretended captures of Charles- 
ton, and that of Vicksburg, a year 
ago, the death of Jefferson Davis, and 
so many other canards have been 
very ingenious combinations of the 
newspapers, and thanks to which, by 
causing the sale of many millions of 


‘bulletins,’ they have realized enor- 
mous profits. Unfortunately every- 
thing wears out in this world, and 
credulity is so deadened, that now 


everything is doubted. I hear some 
people around me who assert that the 
rebels have never stirred from their 
general quarters on the Potomac. This 
is going too far. A rich merchant of 
the city, who was riding out this 
morning in his equipage drawn by 
two splendid horses, was made prison- 
er by the Confederate vedettes. His 
horses and carriage were seized, and 
he was not released until he had 
sworn not to make any remarks on 
what he had seen in the rebel camp 
I have just spoken to him. The news- 
papers have told the truth for once 

“Dinner, gentlemen!” A_ general 
rush to the dining-room. The hotel is 
just now literally invaded. I succeed 
with great difficulty in finding a place 
at the table. The faces of the people 
about me are filled with alarm. Out- 
side rumours are repeated in a low 
voice. The poor blacks who wait 
upon us look so sad and suppliant, 
that it would seem to me laughable 
if 1 did not know the horrors of slav- 
ery and the fate reserved for the free 
negroes of the North that fall into 
the power of the Confederates. “The 
rebels'!’ These words sound to them 
like a funeral knell. The clamours of 
the crowd that come to us through 
the open windows make them tremble 
all over. The countenance of the 
darkest of them (an old man) seems 
to be changing from the blackness of 
ebony to the grayness of the badger, 
which all know is the when a 
negro becomes pale 


case 


Arms and Drums 


A long file of labourers and work- 
men, preceded by a drum, pass under 
my: windows; they are going to the 
arsenal to obtain arms. The Gover- 
nor, by a proclamation, has promised 
them to all citizens who shall present 
themselves. In the state in which the 
city is at present. if the rebels think 
of advancing they will take it without 
its being able to make the least re- 
sistance. It is true that all the citizens 
are under arms or working upon the 
fortifications; but these fortifications, 
thrown up in a few hours, are incapa- 
ble of sustaining an attack en régle, 
and, in any will not be of any 
use unless the Confederates give time 
for the defence to be organized 

I see all along the river great 
clouds of dust; it is from the herds 
of cattle which the frightened farmers 
are driving towards the mountains, in 
hopes of hiding them from the rebels 
The report spreads that a spy has just 
been arrested. A young man who was 
working on the fortifications was 
killed a moment ago by falling from 
an embankment twenty-four feet high 
Great consternation! General Mil- 
roy, commanding the avant-guard of 
the Federal Army, has been defeated; 
his equipage is in the possession of 
the enemy, and his army routed. The 
officers of his staff have just arrived 

A thousand absurd rumours are in 
circulation. The great news for the 


case 


moment is, that McClellan, who is the 
particularly since the 


idol of the army 
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President has taken from him the 
command, arrives this evening to 
place himself at the head of the Penn- 
sylvania militia, to crush Lee and 
proclaim. ... But I know McClellan; 
he is thoughtful, profound, and pru- 
dent, and will take good care not to 
risk, by a hazardous blow, the almost 
certain chances, which he has of arriv- 
ing at the presidential chair after 
Lincoln. 

Old men, women, and children are 
leaving the city. A train left this 
morning carrying off many thousand 
fugitives. Our position in a few hours 
has become very critical. We cannot 
advance, and I fear. lest our retreat 
should be cut off. A militia regiment 
passes at quick-step; it is going to the 
front. They are, for the most part, 
young men from fourteen to eighteen 
years old. They murmur greatly 
against Philadelphia, which, being the 
principal city in the State (numbering 
six hundred thousand inhabitants), 
has not yet sent one regiment of its 
National Guards to defend the seat 
of government, while the distant 
States of New Jersey, New York, and 
even Rhode Island, have already 
fifteen or twenty thousand men on the 
road for Harrisburg and the valley 
of the Cumberland. 

A train leaving in an hour for 
Philadelphia, we run to the station. 
Strakosch will remain behind to 
search for our trunks, which have 
been missing these two hours. My 
tuner has lost his head; the two mas- 
todons of Chickering’s have disap- 
peared, and the express company de- 
clines to be responsible for them. 
Too obstinate Strakosch, why in the 
world did he make us come to Harris- 
burg? 


“Plays Only His Own Music” 


March 29, 1864 

“He never plays but his own mu- 
sic.” Of all the criticisms of which I 
am the object on the part of the im- 
potent and jealous who, like thorns 
and barren bushes, encumber every 
avenue of art in America, I avow, 
that this is the one which I am the 
least disposed to accept. If I had 
never been able to compose, no doubt 
that the poorest of musical pretenders 
who had manufactured a polka or a 
valse. would have thrown it in my 
face that I played only the music of 
others. If my compositions had failed 
in originality, “they are copies,” 
would not have failed to have been 
said; but I compose, and what I com- 
pose is unfortunately my own, and 
further, the public seem to like my 
music; hence their rage. I understand 
it, but what I cannot understand, is 
that after taking a great deal of trou- 
ble to find fault with me, they make 
that a crime in me which really is a 
merit. It is the cunning of the fox- 
unfortunately one of that animal's 
ancestors was guilty of the same 
thing with a vine of our acquaintance, 
and since then we have held him in 
slight estimation. 

Sometimes, in my moments of dis- 
couragement, I feel what the white 
man felt in the midst of negroes, when 
he was disconsolate because he was 
white and had not a flat nose. I begin 
to regret having received from God 
the afflicting gift of being able to cre- 
ate. Why cannot I enjoy in all the 
plenitude of its glorious privilege the 
right of criticism, and of being able 
to bark at those who compose? Criti- 
cism in these cases is so much sweet- 
er. If Thackeray was lecturing to you 
would you complain that he gave you 
Thackeray, and would it not be ab- 
surd if he recounted to you the pas- 
sages of Hamlet or Othello which any 








actor could recite to you? Perhaps 
they could recite it better than Thack- 
eray; would you conclude from that, 
that Thackeray had less talent? No, 
certainly, because a vulgar mind, pos- 
sessing no peculiar physiognomy, no 
strongly marked character, can ac- 
commodate himself to every fashion, 
while he who has been cast in an 
original mould cannot abdicate his 
individuality, or that which gives him 
superiority, in order to reduce him- 
self to the level of the first comer 
who knows how to read and has a 
voice sufficiently loud to make him- 
self heard. Do you wish to insinuate 
that the classics are superior to all 
which we accomplish? Granted, but 
besides what I reserve to myself and 
ask of you some other day what you 
understand by the classics, this con- 
venient club with which you knock 
on the head all those who annoy you, 
I should like to know if, because the 
apple is a fruit less delicate than the 
pineapple, you would wish that there 
should be no apples? Berlioz told me 
that the originality, the subtle refine- 
ment of a special talent, could only 
be appreciated in very old societies. 
If we are yet to proclaim an art and 
to form our taste, then I understand 
that you would like better a tame 
interpretation of consecrated chefs- 





d'oeuvre, than an original, which is 
not yet consecrated and whose place 
in art you dare not yet designate. I 
continue the comparison I began. The 
consecrated chefs-d’oeuvre are the 
roast, les grosses piéces de résistance, 
on which the people must be nour- 
ished, who begin to feed at the ban- 
quet of civilization. But wherefore, 
when they are sufficiently fortified, 
should you refuse them the little 
dainties of the dessert, particularly if, 
in place of being insipid and indigest- 
ible, they seem to stimulate your 
taste and refresh your palate dulled 
and overheated by too rich food? 
Have you complained that Rachel was 
only great in the tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine? Have you denied her 
talent because she avoids comedy? 
We all know that Shakespeare is su- 
perior to Mr. De Cordova; neverthe- 
less, none of those who listen to the 
charming lectures of this witty artist 
conceives that it is a crime in him 
to give us his own instead of permit- 
ting himself to be taken in tow by a 
great name enbalmed by the glory of 
two or three centuries. The question 
is reduced to this, ‘all apples must 
have the taste of pineapples,’ if this 
be the case, ‘your humble servant,’ I 
am not the man for you. I do not 
understand that art is like a uniform 
in which all of us must be aligned and 
drilled like Prussian sergeants. 


Ratio of Enthusiasm and Receipts 


It may be said undoubtedly that 
the audience is enthusiastic. Axiom: 
The enthusiasm of the audience is 
always in the inverse ratio of the 
receipts. If the latter are very ordi- 
nary, the applause is great. If it is 
profitable the audience is cold. What 
is the cause of this anomaly? 

I understand that the few amateurs 
who come to our concerts experience 
a sort of compassionate sympathy for 
the artist who must play before empty 
benches, and endeavour to make him 
forget it by the cordial reception 








which they give him. But what reason 
can be given for the icy restraint of 
provincial audiences when there is a 
crowd. Why is it that the public does 
not applaud when a piece finishes 
piano? Does it wish to be astonished 
and not charmed? Primitive audiences 
are carried along by the eyes. My 
cradle song, which finishes by a long 
diminuendo which is gradually ex- 
tinguished, is applauded on account 
of its taking title, ‘Chant d’une mére 
au berceau do son enfant,’ which is 
suggestive. The imagination of the 
Anglo-Saxons is not sufficiently active 
to embroider, for itself, a poem upon 
the music to which they are listening, 
nor have they yet attained to finding 
anything else in music but an agree- 
able noise, so that one is obliged to 
give them a detailed explanation of it, 
upon which they then build their little 
poem. This is so true that when it 
has happened that I played the ‘Ber- 
ceuse’ under another name, by which 
it was not known, it was a failure. 


Abuse of Chopin 


Since Liszt has given the word of 
command to the Germans, Chopin 
has all at once become classical. His 
forms, which before they treated, 
without understanding them, as 
whimsical, his harmonies, so worked 
up, have become so many perfect 
models. I do not complain for my 
part, having been one of the old 
Chopinists, but what I deplore is the 
frightful abuse which is made of 
Chopin's formulas. There is not a 
small pianist composer who does not 
think himself called upon to make 
Chopin mazurkas, Chopin nocturnes, 
Chopin polonaises—it has become an 
epidemic in the United States. They 
have become masters of Chopin's 
processes, and employ them without 
discernment in the most trivial melo- 
dies. This recalls to me Madam F., 
who composed music after Haydn. 


Kalkbrenner’s Vanity 


Kalkbrenner, who by his didactic 
works is recommended to the respect 
of artists, but whose compositions by 
their vacuity are condemned to never 
being played, had a cold, neat, limpid 
execution, and a pure but superficial 
and tedious style. The perfect ele- 
gance of his manners, his cultivated 
intelligence, and his talent gave him 
great success in society, but his ex- 
treme vanity, which had become pro- 
verbial, had in time rendered him 
insupportable. He thought himself in- 
fallible in everything, and had said 
forcibly like a celebrated dancer of 
the last century, Vestris, I think, 
“there are in Europe three great men 
—Voltaire, Frederick, and myself.” 
His best pupil, Stamaty, a_ fellow- 
scholar with Osborne, the fortunate 
fellow-labourer of Beriot in one hun- 
dred duos for the piano and violin, 
was my teacher for seven years. In 
1844, then very young, I gave at 
Paris a soiree to which all the illus- 
trious pianists of the period were 
invited, among others Kalkbrenner. 1 
played Chopin's concerto in E minor, 
Thalberg’s fantasia of ‘Semiramide,’ 
and that of Liszt’s ‘Robert le Diable.’ 
The next day I went to thank Kalk- 
brenner for having come to hear me. 
This attention softened a little the 
generally sour disposition of the old 
pianist, who did not forgive the new 
school for knowing something; he 
took my hand and said to me with an 
air of majestic condescension, “The 
style is good; as for the rest there is 
nothing astonishing; you are my 
grandchild (alluding to Stamaty, who 
was his pupil), but. for God’s sake, 

(Continued on page 172) 
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The story of a nine-year-old 


who is already a figure 


in the World of Music 


Orchestras With 
Which Joey Has 


Appeared Include: 


Symphony of the Air, 
1956, 1957, 1958 
(Also as Piano- 
Soloist in 1957) 

New York Philhar- 
monic (60 
members), 1956 

Buffalo Symphony 
Orchestra, 1956 

Providence Symphony 
Orchestra, 1957 


York Symphony 
Orchestra, 1958 


Joey Alfidi conducting the Symphony of the Air during rehearsal 
at Carnegie Hall, 1958. 


AS CONDUCTOR 


“Regardless of his age, this boy conducts and gets from the musi- 
cians what any great conductor many times his age gets, and much 
more than | have seen from many of the greatest.” 
YORK DISPATCH, DEC. 16 

“Young maestro Alfidi elicited militant enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence for his performances, including cheers.” 

NEW YORK POST, SEPT. 29 
“Beginning with Beethoven's First Symphony. the youngster proved 
quite a sensation. . . . He obviously knew his scores and knew what 
he wanted from the orchestra. The boy’s beat was strong and clear 
and his sense of rhythm never once betrayed him. . . . conducting 
Liszt’s E Flat Major Piano Concerto and Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto Joey was composure itself in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between the soloist and orchestra.” 

LOUIS BIANCOLLI, NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN, SEPT, 29 
“Master Alfidi quieted ‘cellos with an impatient gesture of his left 
hand simultaneously giving a cue to the woodwinds with his right. 
It was done with an imperious assurance worthy of a conductor 
many times his years. And Master Alfidi was right; the ‘cellos were 
getting out of hand.” JOHN BRIGGS, NEW YORK TIMES, SEPT, 29 
“As a conductor he holds a steady beat, has ideas of his own and a 
set of gestures that Maestro Stokowski might well envy.” 

HAROLD C, SCHOENBERG, NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 25 
“In the Verdi Overture he evoked much dramatic fervor.” 
F. D. PERKINS, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 25 
“It was uncanny to watch the boy conduct without a score. cue 
every instrument properly, control the shading and indicate his 
wishes even to the least little inner voice.” 
THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
1956 “7 YEAR OLD PICKS UP BATON WHERE TOSCANINI LEFT 
OFF.” ASSOCIATED PRESS, Noy. 19 
“His gestures were incisive.” TIME MAGAZINE 
“The audience collectively drew its breath in wonder.” 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, Nov. 19 
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AS PIANIST 


“His solo passages had all the subtle excitement, the 
rhythmic lift, the finesse of phrasing that any great 
artist may have.” 

YORK DISPATCH, DEC. 16, 1958 


AS COMPOSER 


“Mozart composed at age five, and Joey has taken a 
step along the genius path by composing an overture 
and concerto for full orchestra.” 

NEW YORK MIRROR, NOV. 23, 1958 





“Kiril Kondrashin, the Russian conductor who directed the 
Moscow Radio Symphony when Van Cliburn won the Tschaikow- 
sky competition last year, was at the Eastview Junior High School 
in White Plains recently to hear Joey Alfidi, nine-year-old child 
prodigy conduct the Westchester Symphony Orchestra in Verdi's 
“La Forza del Destino.” Following the performance he said that 
Joey is one of the greatest talented youngsters he has ever seen 
and will recommend him highly for a tour of Russia, and also 
offered to have Joey go there to study at the Moscow Conservatory, 
through the Exchange of Talent by the Cultural Exchange Dept. 
of Washington, D. C.” 

Yonkers Home News, Jan. 8, 1959 











Joey Alfidi is the youngest conductor ever to attend classes under the 
direction of Pierre Monteux. 


Available Season 1959-60 as Guest Conductor anid 
Piano Soloist (Regular Series and Youth Concerts). 
Personal Representative: 

JOSEPH BEINHORN 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-5844 








GOTTSCHALK—NOTES OF A PIANIST 


(Continued from page 170) 
who advised you to play such music? 
Chopin! I hardly pardon you; but 

















of waiting on guests as distinguished 
as we are, he ought not to be ig- 
norant that plates are to be handed 












Liszt and Thalberg, what rhapsodies! on the left.’ And on this he bridled 
Why did you not play one of my up, and, the servant having changed 
pieces? they are beautiful, please his position, he helped himself plen- 
everybody, and are classical!” teously from the dish. Some time 





after this, Kalkbrenner also gave a 
dinner. It so happened that one of 
the servants in taking a dish off the 
table upset the sauce on my head 
(and on saying this Orfila showed us 
his head, on which there was no 
longer a hair). ‘My friend,’ I said to 
the poor servant, stupefied by his 
awkwardness, ‘when any one has the 
honour of waiting on such distin- 
guished guests as we are, he ought 
not to be ignorant that he must not 
upset sauce on their heads.’ Kalk- 
brenner understood the lesson, and 
found it so much the more bitter as 
he liked, as I have said, to entertain, 


Kalkbrenner had a son whom he 
hoped to make the inheritor of his 
glory, but who, after having been an 
infant prodigy, aborted and became 
1 prodigious nullity. One night after 
having boasted before the French 
Court of the improvisation of his 
child, then eight years old, the king 
expressed his desire to hear one of 
these marvellous inspirations. The 
child placed himself at the piano and 
played for some minutes, then stop- 
ping all at once, he turned towards 
his father and artlessly said to him, 
“Papa, | have forgotten—.” 

Kalkbrenner lived, when I was in- 





























troduced to him, in the quarter of and boasted that everything at his 
Paris called Cite d’Orleans, This Cite house, followed the rules of court 
d'Orleans was a kind of artists’ hive. etiquette, of which he had instituted 






You reached it through a narrow 
alley which opened into an interior 
court around which many elegant pa- 
vilions were clustered. 

The first which met the eye was 
occupied on the ground floor by Zim- 
merman, the director of the piano 
classes at the Paris Conservatoire. A 
wearisome pianist, a pedantic and 
ordinary composer, he was neverthe- 
less an excellent professor, and it was 
he who formed Prudent, Goria, and 
all the pianists of the French school 
On my arrival at Paris he had refused 
me admission to the Conservatoire, 
saying that “America was the country 
of railroads but not musicians.” 


himself grand master.” 







Advertising Chickering? 


Tuesday Dec. 13, 1864 

A newspaper attacks me because I 
play exclusively on Chickering pianos, 
and thinks it shocking that I place 
the maker's name on a plate that 
decorates the side exposed to public 
view. He adds facetiously that it is 
asserted that I intend to wear, sus- 
pended to my neck, a placard, upon 
which will be inscribed the name of 
my favourite maker. This honest edi- 
tor, who does not appear to be au 
fait in the matter of concerts, ought 
to know that no piano, here or in 
Europe, is placed upon the platform 
without having on it the name of 
its maker. Then he also should know 
that Thalberg, for the twenty-five 
years that he has given concerts in 
Europe, has never played but upon 
Erard’s pianos. That Chopin has 
never laid his fingers upon any others 
than those of Pleyel. That Liszt, in 
France, in Switzerland, in England, 
in Italy, in Germany, in Turkey, has 
always played Erard’s to the exclusion 
of all other pianos. The reason for 
it is, not what this honest editor thinks 
to be, a commercial transaction 




















Illustrious Neighbors 






On the first floor was the atelier of 
Dantan, the celebrated sculptor who 
has made the busts of every illustrious 
artist of this century. The pavilion 
alongside was occupied by George 
Sand when she was in Paris, and 
alongside of hers came that of Chopin. 
Opposite Count----, an old amateur 
who speculated on the reputation of 
a man of influence to gather to his 
house all the artists in vogue to play 
and sing without its ever costing him '! 
a penny (this species of Count de— _ 



















is often found), alongside of him between the maker and the artist (no 
Kalkbrenner lived pecuniary compensation could induce 
Orfila, the great chemist, was the 4M artist to sacrifice his reputation by 







playing on an instrument which he 
does not like), but simply because 
the nature of the different talents of 
those of whom I have spoken is 
better adapted to that of the different 
pianos which they exclusively use. 


friend of Kalkbrenner, whose whims 
he ridiculed unmercifully. I heard 
him relate the following anecdote one 
day that I dined with him, and a salad 
was served for which Kalkbrenner 
had invented the seasoning. Among 
other pretensions the latter boasted 
that he entertained better than any- 
body else, and as to etiquette many 
sovereigns had 











“Tannhaeuser” on 14 Pianos 








California, 1865 












































taken counsel of his I am wanting a pianist. I had 

knowledge in delicate cases executed on fourteen pianos the 
“I gave a dinner to the chiefs of March of Tannhiiuser arranged by 
the Academy of Sciences and Medi- myself. Its success had been so great 











cine of which I was dean (it is Orfila 








that I had to announce another con- 





























who — The French Princes cert on fourteen pianos. On the eve 
were also invited, and many other of the concert one of my pianists fell 
illustrious persons. The number of 





sick. What am I to do? Put off the 
concert? Never! A warmed-up dinner 
is never worth anything. In the matter 
of concerts you must never put off. 
The public is flighty, capricious, piti- 
less. Learn to seize the hour it is 
favorable to you; if you do not, it 
escapes you without any reason. 
Announce only thirteen pianos, An- 














my servants not being sufficient, I 
engaged some more; whether it was 
owing to ignorance of their duty, or 
that they were frightened at the sight 
of such an imposing assembly, one 
of them handed a plate to Kalkbren- 
ner on his right side. Kalkbrenner, 
finding himself eclipsed by the pres- 























































































































































ence of sO many great names, and other error, still more dangerous. The 
suffering impatiently from being public wish to hear fourteen pianos 
relegated to an inferior place, took and if you give it one less it will 
care, aS you may well suppose, to ; 

seize the occasion to make himself 

noticed, “My friend,’ said he, in an 

assumed manner to the unfortunate 

servant, ‘when any one has the honour 2 
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think itself robbed. It demands four- 
teen pianos in full view on the plat- 
form. Should you place some manni- 
kins on it, it will be satisfied, pro- 
vided that it sees there the number 
of pianos that were announced. The 
difficulty was becoming insurmount- 
able. San Francisco, although filled 
with all the corruption and with all 
the plagues arising from civilization, 
did not then possess but thirteen first- 
class pianoforte players. The pro- 
prietor of the hall, seeing my embar- 
rassment, offered to speak to his son. 
an amateur pianist, he said, of the 
first class, who played Thalberg, 
Liszt, and Gottschalk without diffi- 
culty, and for whom it would be only 
piay to take the part that was wanted 
for the March of Tannhiuser. Experi- 
ence has for a long time taught me 
that it is well for an artist to beware 
of the cooperation of amateurs in 
general, and especially of those who 
play everything at first sight, and 
make havoc in playing the pieces of 
Liszt and Thalberg. But the father 
spoke of him with such assurance 
that I accepted his son's assistance 
(God protect you, O artists! from the 
fathers of amateurs, from the son 
themselves, and from the fathers of 
female singers!) The concert was to 
take place in the evening. I suggested 
that a rehearsal would be necessary. 


Wagner in Shreds 


The son, who in the interval had 
been introduced to me, expressed 
surprise, and said it was useless. The 
part was very easy; he played the 
fantasies of Liszt. I replied that it 
was less for the difficulty of execution 
than for playing together and that, 
if he wished, I would play with him 
to point out to him the movements. 
He then placed himself at the piano, 
and like all amateurs, after having 
executed a noisy flourish, attacked 
with the boldness of innocence the 
piece of Tannhiuser. At the end of 
two bars, my mind was made up; I 
knew what I had to rely on, and I 
assure you that it was not pleasant. 
It is not that he played badly, if he 
played at all. The most complaisant 
ear would have hardly been able to 
distinguish any shreds of Wagner's 
theme which were floating here and 
there like waifs in the midst of an 
ocean of false notes, in a deafening 
storm of continuous pedal (the storm 
cannot be described), and of the 
complete wreck of the measure and 
spirit of the author; it was no longer 
to be thought of. My position became 
horrible. To refuse his assistance— 
the assistance of the first amateur in 
San Francisco! elegant and rich, who 
had probably caused to be circulated 
among all his friends and all the 
good society of the city that he 
deigned to give me the use of his 
talent! It was impossible! The re- 
hearsal was short. I did not even make 
a remark; it would have been of as 
much use as making an Adonis of 
Aesop. The father, beaming with 
pride, was looking at me, and, wiping 
his forehead, after the piece, said: 
“Ah ha! what did I tell you!” The 
young man seemed convinced of his 
worth, and, with the ease which ama- 
teurs only possess when the public is 
in question, repeated to me many 
times, graciously smiling, with a sat- 
isfied little air, “Oh, yes! I think that 
that does very well! Besides, it is 
very easy!!” We parted. I thought 
seriously of putting off the concert, 
under the pretence of indisposition, 
when my tuner, a man of resources, 
said to me: “Sir, if this young man 
plays, trouble is inevitable with the 
other pianos; it is absolutely neces- 


sary to prevent his being heard, and 


the only way to do it is this’—and 
at the same moment he pushed a 
crochet in the piano I designed for 
the amateur, a vertical piano, took 
out the whole of the interior mech- 
anism, and, looking triumphantly at 
me, added: “The keyboard remains, 
but I assure you that there will be no 
more false notes.” The mode was 
excellent. 

The evening came. The hall was 
full. My amateur, in white cravat and 
evening dress, was showing himself 
in the hall. His friends awaited the 
moment of his entrance with im- 
patience. He requested me to give 
him a piano near the footlights in full 
view (for it must be stated that ama- 
teurs, who should be less familiarized 
with the public, have an impassibility 
and sang froid which we never acquire 
—again innocence). 

I placed his dumb piano in the 
middle of the stage, close to the 
prompter. 

Before going on the stage, I made 
my thirteen acolytes take notice, that, 
in order to produce the greatest effect, 
is was indispensable not to make any 
preludes, that thus the public might 
be more surprised on hearing all at 
once the fourteen pianos attack the 
flourish of trumpets with which the 
March in Tannhiuser commences. 

One, two, three—we begin. It goes 
on marvellously. In the midst of the 
piece I looked at my amateur; he was 
superb; he was sweating great drops; 
he was throwing his eyes carelessly on 
the audience, and performed with 
miraculous ease the passages appar- 
ently the most difficult. His friends 
were in raptures. They applauded to 
excess. Some enthusiasts even cried 
out, “Hurrah for !" (the ama- 
teur’s name). “Encore!” “Encore!!” 
We must repeat the piece. But at the 
moment of commencing the amateur 
forgot my recommendation not to 
prelude, and could not resist the 
temptation to play a little chromatic 
scale. I see him now! The stupor 
which was printed on his countenance 
is inexpressible. He recommenced his 
scale. Nothing. The piano was mute. 
For an instant he had the idea that 
the ardour with which he had played 
had been fatal to the strings, but, 
throwing a glance inside, he saw them 
all right. Without doubt it is the 
pedals, and, after some shakes im- 
pressed on the pedals, he began again 
his little chromatic scale. Then, per- 
suaded that the piano was just out of 
order, he strove to make me under- 
stand that we could not begin again 
the March. 





Pantomime Repeated 


“Pst! pst!!" said he with a wild air, 
but I had seen the danger, and with- 
out loss of time, I had given the signal 
and the March was recommenced. 
My young man, to save appearance 
before the audience, made the pan- 
tomime of the passages, but his coun- 
tenance, which I saw from below, 
was worth painting, it was a mixture 
of discouragement and of spite. The 
fury with which he struck the poor 
instrument, which could do nothing, 
was very funny. 

“That was very well done, gentle- 
men,” I said, on entering into the 
artists’ room, “but the effect was less 
than the first time.” 

“The mischief!!” said my amateur 
to me, “my piano broke all at once.” 

The secret was kept a long time by 
my tune, but it finally leaked out, or 
at least I had reason for supposing it 
did from the furious glance that my 
unfortunate amateur threw on me one 
day that I happened to salute him on 
meeting him in the street. 

Moral—beware of amateurs 
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PIANIST 


“She is endowed with the quality 
of a vivid personality and has an agile, 
firm, and powerful touch. It was a 
brilliant success.” 


Della Notte " 


Corriere D'Informaczione, 


Milan, 1958 


“With Brahms her temperament 
lived and moved. In Liszt she showed 
her sense for tone painting and 
poetry.” 

Suddeutsche Zeitung, 
Munich, 1958 


“Step by step the energy of her 
performance, her splendid technique 
and honestness of her artistic purpose, 
overcame her modesty. The applause 
of the public was most enthusiastic.” 


Dr. Ernst Benedikt, Die Presse, 


Vienna, 1958 


“Her performance is driven by an 
inner impulse.” 


Algemeen Handelsblad 
Amsterdam, 1958 


“She is an artist with a character of 
her own and thus each piece got its 
own interpretation under her hands.” 


Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant 
Rotterdam, 1958 


“She played a Schubert Impromptu 
as though it were a gentle reminis- 
cence of a much-loved memory, and 
it was extremely poetic. A group of 
Brahms is where her natural sym- 
pathy lies.” 


The London Times, 1958 


“One of the few of the up and com- 
ing generation of pianists.” 


Albert Goldberg, 


Los Angeles Times, 1956 
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PARIS OPERA LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 33) 
new building, Charles Nuitter, 
archivist and librettist, founded and 
organized the Paris Opéra Library 
in its present form 

From the time of the French 
Revolution, it is possible to see re- 
flected the history of France in the 
official titles of what has always 
popularly been known as the Opéra, 
from Republic to Empire, then 
from the restoration of the French 
kings to Republic, and back to 
Empire again. In less than a cen- 
tury, and sometimes changing its 
title twice within a week, the Opéra 
has variously been known as 
Académie de Musique, Opéra 
National, Théatre des Arts, Théatre 
de la République et des Arts, Thé- 
atre de Opéra, Académie Impéri- 
ale de Musique, Académie Royale 
de Musique, Théatre de la Nation, 
Académie Nationale de Musique, 
rhéatre Impérial de |'Opéra and 


eal l toy end 
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Title page of libretto 
of “Les Troyens” in 
Berlioz’s hand, with 
dedication to the 
singer Rosine Stoltz 


finally Théatre National de |'Opéra, 
as it is now known. 

In the museum of the Opéra 
library can be seen many busts and 
portraits of composers, singers, and 
personalities connected with the 
Opéra. There is a contemporary 
charcoal drawing of Gluck, a por- 
trait of Wagner by Renoir, mini- 
atures of Grétry and Weber, por- 
traits in oil of Adam, Rameau and 
Handel, and a sculpture of Berlioz 
by David. 

There are portraits of Fanny 
Cerrito, as well as Carlotta Grisi 
and her less beautiful sister, Giulia 
Grisi, the singer. (It is recorded 
that Théophile Gautier, who wrote 
the argument for “Giselle”, was in 
love with Carlotta, the dancer, but 
married Giulia, the singer.) There 
is also an impressive collection of 
souvenirs of the great dancers of 
the Romantic era, such as the chis- 
elled tiara always worn by Taglioni 
when she danced, as well as one of 
her shoes. There are also a number 





STAGING HANDEL’S OPERAS 


(Continued from page 75) 
weighed in number. One finds little 
or no difference between the music 
composed for women’s voices, 
basses and castrato voices. With 
full recognition of the beauty, flexi- 
bility, and compass of castrato 
voices, the arias composed for them 
present no technical difficulties not 
present in the soprano or bass arias. 
lo Hagen, the baritone seemed a 
better substitute for the castrato 
than the contralto. Today, when 
good counter-tenor singers are 
available, they offer a possibility. 
Dent's opinion differs from Hagen’s, 
touching a fundamental point, i.e., 
the keys and tone color: ° . what 
cannot be overcome is the relation 
of the voices of the whole cast to 
one another our modern male 
singers are not very good at colora- 
tura . If we transpose the cas- 
trato parts we might find the hero 
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becomes less brilliant and heroic 
than the old man or the villain. .. . 
In Italian comic opera of the period 
it was very usual for women to sing 
the male soprano parts. We should 
therefore be justified, in a modern 
performance, in giving the male 
soprano parts of Handel's operas to 
women singers but whether 
audiences would find this accept- 
able is another matter.” 

Coloratura in the Baroque opera 
poses a problem for every singer. 
From the reviews of recent per- 
formances one concludes that when- 
ever performed by singers with 
technical equipment and musical in- 
sight into the style, Handel’s colora- 
tura proved quite effective and 
meaningful. Hence the interpreta- 
tion seems the essential factor. 

In the total output of Handel, 
only a handful of arias may be 
found in which the florid ornaments 


ot delightful portraits and bronzes 
of Fanny Elssler. 
Among the curiosities on display 


is a pistol which belonged to 
Beethoven and the long circular 
case in which he kept his Heiligen- 
stadt Testament, neither of which, 
it must be admitted, is very elegant. 
In strong contrast to these plain 
objects are the very handsome mas- 
sive gold seal of Spontini, set with 
an enormous amethyst, and his 
beautifully marquetried upright pi- 
ano and handsome gilded Empire 
inkwell. It is obvious that this 
strange composer of peasant origin 
had excellent taste and lived like a 
man of quality. There is a long 
bow of Paganini and a massive 
silver conductor’s baton set with 
rubies of Massenet, as well as his 
square piano. One of the two beau- 
tiful little tobacco boxes which be- 
longed to Cherubini was painted 
by himself with a classic allegorical 
scene. 

We can find the shawl pins of La 
Malibran, and a locket of Patti, as 
well as the costume she wore as 
Juliet. There are a number of cos- 
tumes ranging from the gold-thread 
corsage worn by an 18th-century 
dance, to a singlet worn by Nijinsky 
and a headdress of Pavlova. 


Masks, Caricature Statuettes 

The Opéra also possesses some 
rare masks, notably a leather Har- 
lequin mask with its original wood 
block form. There is a pochette 
(small pocket violin) used by the 
18th-century ballet master, Lance 
Fonta, and another of the Revolu- 
tion period with a carved cockaded 
head. In addition to many other 
objects there is an amusing col- 
lection of 19th-century caricature 
statuettes. 

I would not like to end this brief 
survey of the treasures and docu- 
mentation to be found in the Paris 
Opéra Library (considered by some 
scholars, who have been frequent- 
ing it for years, as inexhaustible) 
without thanking M. Menétrat, 
director of the library, as well as 
his two charming assistants, Mme. 
Bérard and Mile. Boschot, for the 
kind assistance they have given me. 


or divisions outweigh in space and 
significance the musical substance 
of the aria. The aria of the Queen 
of Night in “The Magic Flute”, or 
the “Bell Song” in “Lakmé”, pre- 
sent no greater difficulties than the 
coloratura in Handel. These operas 
contain coloratura which is sym- 
bolic, expressionistic, meaningful. 
Patterns easily fall into types and 
categories, associated with moods. 
Georg Walter, who performed 
them, was fully convinced of the 
emotional content of each type and 
the tremendous effective means 
which they provide in dramatic 
characterization. One essential con- 
dition in interpretation is the sing- 
er’s capability to understand the 
whole aria. 

Handel's orchestration also pro- 
vides a problem for revival per- 
formances. Orchestration displays 
one of the fundamental differences 
between various periods, styles, and 
opera ideals. While Handel’s con- 








temporaries complained of the 
strong instrumental parts of some 
of Handel's arias, 20th-century au- 
diences, accustomed to the roman- 
tic orchestra of Berlioz, Wagner 
and Strauss, object to the meager 
orchestra of Handel; one writer 
calls it weak, insipid, monotonous, 
and undramatic. Ernst Schliepe, 
speaking of the 1920 performance 
of “Rodelinda” at Géttingen, calls 
Handel’s orchestration completely 
antiquated, and “two-and-a-half 
hours of oboe and trumpet, with 
rare use of flute, intolerably mon- 
otonous”. 

Direct comparison between or- 
chestras 200 years apart, on the 
basis of size and volume, is based 
on unsound premises. The size of 
our modern opera houses requires 
larger orchestras. Fritz Volbach 
thought he succeeded in finding a 
satisfactory solution and an ade- 
quate number for concert perform- 
ances of Handel’s music in modern 
times. Hagen retained Handel’s or- 
chestra not only because the size 
of the auditorium permitted this, 
but also because he was aware of 
the sound values intended. To him 
the “wonderful strings and oboe 
tones provided the gold background 
as in pictures of old”. Of course, 
the improvised figured bass played 
by Ernst Wolff at these perform- 
ances Hagen found extremely well 
suited for the purpose. 


Can Appeal to Modern Audiences 


By far the majority of the avail- 
able reviews examined indicate that 
the operas were well received, and 
that the beauty of the music com- 
pensated for many of the conven- 
tions alien to present-day operatic 
style. The conclusion seems indis- 
putable that, in recent times, 
proper, successful reductions and 
adaptations of Handel's operas have 
been made which appeal to modern 
audiences. It is largely a matter of 
the method applied. In any event, 
the stylistic features of Handel and 
of Baroque opera need not be dis- 
carded in their entirety in order to 
make them acceptable to present- 
day audiences. Part of the appre- 
ciation rests on these very factors. 

To sum up, let a critic of inter- 
national renown speak for the 
majority. Said Dyneley Hussey: 

“If we can only accept them 
(conventions) for what they are, 
there is no need to make allow- 
ances for Handel’s operas. At the 
same time, their public performance 
in the theatre of to-day certainly 
requires special care if their beauty 
is to be made evident to an audi- 
ence which is not specially inter- 
ested in the history of operatic art. 
The pleasure derived from the 
Cologne production was due in a 
large part to the fact that the de- 
signer of the scenery and costumes, 
and the singers, worked within the 
conventions of Handel’s day. The 
heavy baroque frame which en- 
closed Herr Rémond’s beautiful 
scenes, the penached helmets, gold 
breastplates, and crinolined skirts 
of the actors, their stately move- 
ments and formal gestures, all con- 
formed to the character of the 
music and revealed its intrinsic 
grandeur and dramatic force.” 
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“The audience clapped wildly, 
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Flagstad Criticized by Press 
As Norway Opera. Director 


By Doris HoLLanp 


Oslo, Norway.— When the Nor- 
wegian parliament appointed the first 
director of a permanent state-sup- 
ported opera company in February 
1958, it was the realization of a 
dream for all musicians, opera-lovers 
and music-minded people in Norway. 
Having been politically dominated 
first by Denmark and then by Sweden 
since the iSth century, Norway had 
no court life. Therefore no opera 
houses, court theatres, concert halls 
or other royally protected buildings 
were erected for cultural life in Oslo 
during the time when most European 
cities were building their cultural 
centers. Despite this and Norway's 
rather isolated geographic location 
there have been many efforts to estab- 
lish a company in Oslo. In the 19th 
century many private groups unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to collect funds 
for the building of a house. 

Two groups have had seasons of 
three years’ duration each. One took 
place in 1880-82 in Tivoli, a park 
that no longer exists. The other was 
the Opéra Comique, which played 
from 1908 to 1911. There were many 
performances by guest groups in the 
Opéra Comique and the larger the- 
atres; most of the theatres gave per- 
formances of opera as part of their 
regular schedules. Notable among 
these are the National Scene in Bergen 
and the National Theatre in Oslo. 
Because Norway is a‘real “theatre” 
country, many people had a chance 
to see opera occasionally. However, 
these performances were not all that 
was to be desired, since very often 
actors were used to sing the roles. 

During the German occupation 
there were performances by German 
companies in Oslo. The Norsk Oper 
Selskap was organized in 1950; this 
semi-amateur group presented two or 
three operas each year with well- 
known singers in the main roles. Sing- 
ers such as Kim Borg and Aase Nord- 
mo Lévberg were used by this valiant 
group in performances which we 
would all like to forget as soon as 
possible. It was a relief to learn that 
at last Oslo would have an organized 
company which would spare us from 
painful performances of “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Boris Godunoff” 


Private Funds Keep Interest Alive 


All opera performances given in the 
last few years, guest or local, have 
been financially guaranteed by a fund 
collected by a group of music-lovers 
in an attempt to get an opera house. 
Although the plan never succeeded, 
one must admit that the money served 
a good purpose—it kept interest in 
opera alive until the parliament finally 
set up a permanent group. 

No one, however, was prepared for 
the attack from the press which fol- 
lowed the announcement that Kirsten 
Flagstad had been appointed opera 
director. Miss Flagstad, who has sung 
for years in schools and churches all 
over Norway, and who still sings for 
charitable purposes, never has had a 
chance to perform Wagnerian roles 
for her compatriots. For this reason 
she is more a legend (as an opera 
singer) than a reality here. The musi- 
cal public divided itself into three 
groups of opinion, each more or Jess 
represented by the Oslo press. 

One faction felt that because of her 
experience as a singer Miss Flagstad 
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was an excellent choice as director, 
while another felt that no performer 
makes a really good administrator. 
The latter group constantly harped on 
the fact that Miss Flagstad has had 
very little administrative experience. 
The third faction is made up of those 
persons who are not satisfied with the 
singer’s explanation of her war time 
years. Unfortunately, this third group 
includes most of the Oslo musicians. 

The two leading pro-opera news- 
papers are the leading conservative 
publication, the Oslo Aftenposten, 
and the Arbeiderbladet, the organ of 
the Labor party (the leading and 
controlling political party here). Two 
other newspapers have kept up a 
lively discussion since Miss Flagstad’s 
appointment. One of these, the 
Verdensgang, went so far as to say 
that it was very hard to forget Miss 
Flagstad’s wartime activities. This pa- 
per is one of those that have always 
deplored the fact that so many Nor- 
wegian opera singers must go to 
other countries to make a name for 
themselves. 


Flagstad’s Sister on Roster 


There was much speculation as to 
which of these young singers would 
be hired by the new company. A 
few days after the publication of an 
article listing the 20-odd singers 
known to be active abroad, the 
Verdensgang listed all the singers 
hired, pointing out that only two of 
these were in the group of young 
Norwegians singing in other countries. 
In a very long article featuring short 
biographies of the singers hired, it 
was pointed out that several had 
made their debuts more than 25 
years ago, that two had never sung 
opera before (at home or abroad), 
and that one had never made a pub- 
lic solo appearance! This news, to- 
gether with the fact that one of the 
singers engaged is a sister of Mme 
Flagstad, who made her debut in 
1932 and had sung in opera and re- 
vues but is best known as a translator 
of opera librettos into Norwegian, 
has made the Verdensgang take a 
very dim view of anything the Norkse 
Opera attempts. 

The Dagbladet, a paper that is not 
above a little sensationalism, printed 
a salary argument in detail between 
Miss Flagstad and one of the younger 
singers who did not wish to double in 
chorus work. This brought salaries 
into the realm of public discussion. 
Although they seem to be rather small 
one must admit Miss Flagstad has 
very little to do with the budget. 

The opening performance will be of 
d’Albert’s “Tiefland” on Feb. 16. Miss 
Flagstad has said in interviews that 
she selected the opera for two reasons, 
first because she made her debut as 
Nuri 45 years ago, and second, be- 
cause Margit Isene is the perfect per- 
son for the main role. Unfortunately 
neither reason satisfied the Oslo press, 
which also turned a cynical ear to 
the announcement that the season 
would be close with performances of 
“Der Freischiitz”’, Smetana’s “Die 
Verkaufte Braut” and “an operetta”. 
Later a ballet program was listed. 
Then the Smetana work was removed, 
and the last announcement has been 
that the operetta will be “Eine Nacht 
in Venedig”. The repertoire has been 
mercilessly criticized. 

However, despite rumors that the 
opening has been postponed, or that 


certain operas could not be produced, 
and other unbelievable or improbable 
whisperings, the company has an- 
nounced that the first performance 
will be given in the Folke Teatret on 
schedule. 

Mme. Flagstad has appointed ex- 
cellent Scandinavian scene designers, 
régisseurs, conductors, etc. The qual- 
ity of performances should be at least 
standard. Although there are plans for 
a concert auditorium to be built here 
and the original plan was to include 
opera in it, this scheme has been 
dropped. The auditorium is only for 
nonoperatic programs, and the opera 
must be given in Folke Teatret until 
such time as the parliament sees fit 
to appropriate money for the con- 
struction of an opera building. 

The Norske Opera company will 
tour the country after its Oslo season. 
The opera is supported by funds from 
all the communities and the opera 
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must therefore perform for all these 
people. There has been a traveling 
theatre group in Norway for years, 
so the opera will be following a cus- 
tomary pattern. 

Prices for tickets are unusually low. 
A season ticket for four first per- 
formances costs from $3.50 to $11'50 50, 
and all other tickets are half price. 
This means that opera tickets cost less 
than film tickets. 

All Norway is waiting to see just 
what the Norske Opera will be like. 
Although the ballet gave two - 
formances in small cities near Oslo 
(with wonderful notices from the 
Aftenposten and the Arbeiderbladet 
and no mention in the other papers), 
the really big date for opera in Nor- 
way is Feb. 16, 1959. 





Scottish Orchestra To Have 
First Native-Born Conductor 


By LesLre GREENLEES 


Glasgow, Scotland.—Steady prog- 
ress in all branches of musical expres- 
sion characterized the past year in 
Scotland. With the wearing of the 
novelty of television, the desire to 
make music grew steadily, reflected 
in attendance at festivals, competitive 
and otherwise, and at concerts. 

A fair amount of music is state- 
supported indirectly through the Arts 
Council (government-appointed) 
grants and the BBC, which have a 
Scottish radio symphony and broad- 
cast and televise on the national net- 
work. The “sponsored” Scottish tele- 
vision station covering central Scot- 
land has to date televised only in 
serious music a series of Scottish Na- 
tional Orchestra concerts on Sunday 
afternoons. 

In the cities and chief towns, which 
subscribe annually to its support, the 


Derek Allen 
Alexander Gibson 


symphony concerts of the Scottish 
National Orchestra continue to be the 
focal point of music-making. Hans 
Swarowsky of Vienna, appointed mu- 
sical director in January 1957 suc- 
ceeding Karl Rankl, who “reigned” 
for five years, is to relinquish his 
baton at the end of June 1959, He 
has been dividing his time between 
the Continent and Scotland, with in- 
tervening concerts being led by guest 
conductors, and directed by the or- 
chestra’s concertmaster, Thomas 
Matthews, a capable conductor. 

The new conductor, Alexander Gib- 
son, is the first native-born Scot to be 
appointed musical director of the na- 
tional orchestra, although Ian Whye, 
BBC Scottish conductor, a native of 
Dunfermline, has long ranked high 


among British orchestra directors. Mr. 
Gibson, who is 32 years old, was edu- 
cated musically in Scotland, in Lon- 
don, and abroad, and has an impres- 
sive record in Europe and at home, 
where he has been a very su 

chief conductor of the London-based 
Sadlers Wells Opera Company. 

Amateur music-making in Scot- 
land’s cities is reaching a gratifying 
high level and for this schools, 
churches, and music clubs have con- 
tributed much. The decline of music- 
making in the home has seen a rapid 
rise in the formation of music groups 
forming opera clubs, specialized 
groups for chamber music, choral so- 
cieties and large choirs who sing ora- 
torio with symphony orchestra accom- 
paniment. 

Active rehearsals for spring opera 
productions have been under way 
since October, notably in Glasgow, 
where the Grand Opera Society, ac- 
companied by the 75-member Scot- 
tish National Orchestra, will for a 
short season stage full-scale produc- 
tions of “Nabucco” and “Carmen” on 
alternate evenings. 

Glasgow also boasts four amateur 
orchestras, one of symphony strength, 
and Edinburgh, much smaller in pop- 
ulation, sustains interest through its 
Royal Choral Union and, like Glas- 
gow, with university-sponsored musi- 
cal and vocal groups. 

The touring string quartets bring 
the finest chamber music north dur- 
ing their visits to Europe. Visits of 
United States artists of international 
stature are rare, except as Scottish 
National Orchestra soloists, but re- 
cently popular in widely differing 
spheres were Anna Russell and Paul 
Robeson. 

Scotland in recent years has been 
outstandingly successful in producing 
large choirs of sweet-singing children, 
many of whom can go south of the 
border and compete successfully in 
the festivals of England and musical 
Wales. 

To keep alive the Gaelic language 
the annual Mod at the end of Sep- 
tember attracts exiled Scots singers 
and instrumentalists from all parts of 
the world 

The main center of musical educa- 
tion is the Royal Scottish Academy 
of Music in Glasgow, which provides 
comprehensively for teacher, amateur 
or enthusiastic listener, arranging 
weekly concerts by orchestras, choirs 
and soloists and reviving many works 
for which the public concert programs 
could find no place. 
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HANDEL’S “NON-DRAMATIC” WORKS 


(Continued from page 159) 

Op. 6. This is the peak of Handel’s 
instrumental music, and at least the 
equal of Bach’s Brandenburg set. 
Although each concerto employs 
the same simple layout of concer- 
tino and ripieno strings and key- 
board continuo (they were pub- 
lished with two continuo parts, one 
for concertini and one for ripieni, 
a fact suppressed in Chrysander’s 
edition), the range of mood and 
design, not only between different 
works but within the same work, 
is very wide. Plain melodic state- 
ments and technical feats of high 
Virtuosity, rustic dances and in- 
timations of profound tragedy, 
grow together in a satisfying whole. 
Many of the basic ideas are com- 
monplaces of the age. Subjected to 
Handel’s_ characteristic rhythmic 
energy, which splits and recombines 
them in periods of irregular shape, 
they emerge in a fresh and per- 
sonal light. Handel had the peculiar 
gift of transcending his models 
without hiding them: Corelli and 
Vivaldi here, like Scarlatti and 
Purcell elsewhere, are raised to a 
higher degree. 

Most of Handel’s keyboard and 
chamber music was written early 
in his career, and a great deal of it 
survives in more than one form. 
This points to an interesting fact. 
He was famous as an improviser 
at the keyboard; and there can be 
no doubt that his whole method as 
a composer, when he was not di- 
rectly inspired by dramatic and 
verbal stimuli, was based on im- 
provization. This explains not only 
the numerous pieces that begin in 
the same way (often in the same 
key) and later diverge—they can 
be assembled in groups of up to 
20—but his frequent use of themes 
from other composers. 


Required Given Theme 


Especially in his later years, and 
more in instrumental and choral 
movements than in airs, he seems 
to have required a given theme or 
fragment to serve as a Starter to 
his imagination. From this he would 
spin something entirely new, scarce- 
ly ever failing to reveal unexpected 
new facets in the material. 

Sometimes he fused several ideas, 
his own and other people’s, as 
happened in the Overtures to “Sam- 
son” and “Judas Maccabaeus”. 
Thomas Morell has left a revealing 
description of Handel at the harpsi- 
chord improvising some of the fin- 
est music in “Judas Maccabaeus” 
and “Alexander Balus” as soon as 
the words were put in front of him 

on One occasion after grumbling 
about the meter. 

This process can be studied at 
large in the harpsichord pieces, or 
could be if they were all brought 
together in a convenient edition. 
Not that this is their only interest, 
of course. But it is hard to deny 
that even the best of the suites 
scarcely rank with Bach’s as con- 
cert music. Handel called them 
lessons, and they are probably just 
that: pieces written for teaching 
(the children of George II were 


among his pupils), as well as to 
experiment with ideas and possibly 
develop them for use elsewhere. 
Many are no doubt impromptus in 
the literal sense, and it is quite like- 
ly that the thematic connection be- 
tween movements that occurs sev- 
eral times in the suites arose from 
improvisation rather than planning. 

The Italian and French styles 
are fully exploited, and the single 
pieces vary in size from the enor- 
mous Gigue with 62 variations to 
such trifles as an “Impertinence” in 
G minor. All are essentially harpsi- 
chord music, requiring not only the 
correct instrument but the correct 
style of performance and orna- 
mentation; they lose far more than 
Bach’s fully fashioned keyboard 
works when transferred to the 
piano. (Again Handel's feeling for 
texture ought to forbid an unhis- 
torical approach.) The six so-called 
great fugues, for harpsichord or 
organ, are more elaborate and 
vigorous in style, and stand rather 
apart. Two of them became the 
basis of powerful choruses in 
“Isarel in Egypt”. 


Neglected Trio Sonatas 


Many of the solo sonatas for 
violin, viola da gamba, flute, re- 
corder and oboe with continuo are 
deservedly popular, but they do not 
rank with the best of the trio 
sonatas. Those of Op. 2, especially 
No. 3, in F major, and No. 9, in E 
major, are among the most neg- 
lected of Handel's instrumental 
works, with a freedom and richness 
of invention scarcely inferior to the 
Concerti Grossi. 

These trio sonatas once more 
illustrate the baffling inner history 
of Handel’s music. Many move- 
ments reappear without significant 
change not only in the concertos 
but in the Chandos Anthems and 
the oratorios, and, although it is 
probable that Handel simply made 
use of them when he found it con- 
venient or was pressed for time, 
the exact relationship is not always 
certain. What can be asserted with 
absolute conviction is that the 
greater part of Handel's instru- 
mental music, though stunned by 
insensitive performance in the past, 
is very far from dead. 


ROYAL MUSIC LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 5) 
cow, Sydney, and Calcutta have 
been carefully preserved. 

In the next generation, the most 
musical member of the Royal fam- 
ily was Alexandra the Princess of 
Wales. Her taste, too, was advanced 
compared with that of the older 
generation, for, when in Paris in 
1868, she acquired three vocal 
scores of Offenbach, then con- 
sidered a rather daring composer. 
All this is a far cry from Henry 
VIII’s motet “Quam pulchra es” 
in the Baldwin anthology, but it 
served to show how rich and varied 
a heritage of music posterity can 
enjoy through this long succession 
of royal amateurs, in the best sense 
of the word. 
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have never before been heard with 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS—INSPIRED BY MANY SOURCES 


(Continued from page 138) 


forgotten worthies as the “Spinning 
Song” from Wagner's “The Flying 
Dutchman” and the hauntingly 


lovely setting of Alabieff's song 
“The Nightingale”, with its miracu- 
lous chain of trills suggesting a bird 
choir—to name but a few of the 
many still capable of enchantment. 

Closely allied to the Liszt oper- 
atic transcriptions in spirit although 
different in approach are Percy 
Grainger’s “Free Ramble” on the 
love duet from Richard Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and Eugene 
Pabst’s once popular Paraphrase on 
the Valse from Tchaikovsky’s “Eu- 
gene Onegin”. Sgambati’s arrange- 
ment of the Melody from Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” remains one of the most 
rewarding of the non-spectacular 
Operatic transcriptions. Lescheti- 
zky’s arrangement for the left hand 
alone of the Sextette from “Lucia” 
is modeled after Thalberg rather 
than Liszt and as such it is pianist- 
ically effective if also somewhat 
empty and banal. 


Fund of Strauss Waltzes 


Like Bach, Johann Strauss has 
been a tempting fount of inspiration 
for transcribers, and his waltzes 
have appeared in many dazzling 
pianistic guises. Among the best 
such are Tausig’s Valse Caprice on 
“One Lives but Once”; Rosenthal’s 
“Carnaval de Vienne”, a Humor- 
esque on “Fledermaus” themes; 
Alfred Griinfeld’s “Soirées de 
Vienne”, concert paraphrases on 
“Voices of Spring’ and “Fleder- 
maus”; the Godowsky Symphonic 
Metamorphoses on “Fledermaus” 
and “Artist’s Life”; Edwin Hughes’s 
concert version of “Wiener Blut”; 
and the Schultz-Evler Arabesques 
on the “Blue Danube” Waltzes. 
Similar virtuoso vehicles are Doh- 
nanyi’s spectacular arrangement of 
the “Naila” waltz by Delibes and 
Rachmaninoff’s incomparable tran- 
criptions of Kreisler’s “Liebesleid” 
and “Liebesfreud” and on_ the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn's “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”. 


Grainger Rivals Liszt 


From earliest times keyboard 
virtuosos have adapted folk songs 
and dances for their respective in- 
struments. In our own day, Percy 
Grainger has been the most prolific 
adapter of such material to the 
piano. In sheer output alone, he is 
probably Liszt’s only rival as a 
transcriber. His “Country Gardens” 
and “Shepherd’s Hey” are familiar 
household works of music, but such 
masterly examples of the transcrib- 
er’s art as the “Jutish Medley” 
and the “Tribute to Foster” have 
been shamefully and unjustly rele- 
gated to limbo by contemporary 
pianists. 

n “Tribute to Foster”, Granger 
has written a magical lullaby for 
the piano which is based on—of 


all things—the “Doodah” theme 
from “The Camptown Races”. No 
one but Grainger could have 


dreamed up that one. And probably 
no one besides himself could play 


it or would have the patience to 
work out its devilish difficulties 
since these are so utterly unlike 
those pianists are accustomed to 
wrestle with. 

Grainger’s “Hints to Perform- 
ers”, which preface the piece, make 
interesting reading for the light 
they shed on his working methods. 
His aim in this piece was, he says, 
“to reproduce on the piano some- 
thing of the mesmeric charm of 


‘musical glasses’ and marimba- 
phones”. The Lullaby, he says 
further, is a “sound-study”. The 


Danish folk-music setting “Jutish 
Medley”, in which Grainger uses 
eight hitherto unknown folk melo- 
dies from Jutland, is one of the 
most masterly works of its kind. It 
is marvelously effective on the 
piano, as Grainger’s memorable 
performance on an old Black Label 
Columbia recording will attest to 
those fortunate enough to own a 
copy. 

Similar to Grainger’s folk-song 
settings is Cyril Scott’s of the old 
English song “Cherry Ripe”. Scott’s 
lush harmonization and coating of 
modernity actually enhances the 
song’s antique charm and flavor. 
American Indian themes, too, have 
been transcribed for piano with 
varying degrees of success by 
Charles Sanford Skilton, Arthur 
Farwell, and Busoni, among others. 
Farwell maintains the authentic 
flavor better than anyone else in his 
stunning “Navajo War Dance” 
No. 2. 


Busoni’s “Indian Diary” 


The authentic Indian melodies 
Busoni used in his “Indian Diary” 
are so thoroughly transmogrified 
into pure Busoni, and so overladen 
with typical Busonian trappings— 
slithering scales, “glazed” chords, 
and a kind of polychromed surface 
texture—that it would take a mus- 
ical Sherlock Holmes to detect 
their origin. However, when played 
by a sympathetic pianist, like Egon 
Petri or Maria Luisa Faini, the 
work exerts a strange fascination. 

There is yet another type of 
transcription to be reckoned with 
which really “gilds the lily” and is 
best exemplified in the 50 studies 
Godowsky wrote on the Chopin 
etudes. For more than half a cen- 
tury they have been looked upon as 
the last word in the development of 
piano technique, not to be sur- 
passed until man acquires more 
hands and fingers. Great pianists 
stand in awe of them while they 
put the fear of God-owsky into the 
lesser fry. It seems a little ironical 
that with all the lip-service paid to 
them as the most important con- 
tribution to the literature of the 
piano since the Chopin etudes these 
studies have been out of print for 
years. 

Godowsky worked them out in 
such a way that they seem like an 
extension of Chopin’s own late 
style along lines he might have de- 
veloped had he lived longer. One 
of the cleverest and most beautiful 
of the studies is the first version of 
Op. 25, No. 2. Godowsky assigns 


the triplet figure played by the right 
hand in the original to the left and 
has the right hand play, like a 
descant, a melody borrowed from 
and fashioned out of the middle 
section of the A flat Impromptu, 
Op. 29. Compared to Godowsky’s, 
Brahms’s study on the same etude, 
in thirds and sixths, seems like 
child’s play, and Joseffy’s Concert 
Study on Op. 10, No. 5, a puerile 
attempt. 

Comparable to the Chopin stud- 
ies are Godowsky’s concert versions 
of Weber’s “Perpetual Motion” 
rondo and Henselt’s “If 1 Were a 
Bird” etude. If he labors a point 
here and there in these, or occasion- 
ally makes a mountain out of a 
molehill, Godowsky leaves no 
doubt that he was, like Busoni, 
one of the great contrapuntists 
among pianist-composers. The 
dazzling cadenza he inserted in the 
middle of the Henselt is a little 
masterstroke of genius. Suggesting 
a whole flock of birds winging their 
way skyward, it is the tonal equiva- 
lent of a momentary awe-inspiring 
sight. To master this work and play 
it “quasi zeffiroso” throughout, as 
Godowsky intended, requires an 
ocean of sweat. 


Weber a la Brahms and Tausig 


As for the Weber, Brahms left 
a topsy-turvy version of the “Per- 
petual Motion” which is as good, 
or as bad, depending on how you 
look at it, as Godowsky’s and just 
as difficult. In line with such lily- 
gildings, but less ingenious, per- 
haps, though more grateful for the 
pianist, is Carl Tausig’s concert 
version of Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance”, a model example of 
how to dress up a familiar and be- 
loved piece by another composer 
without bedizening it unduly on the 
one hand or embalming it com- 
pletely on the other. 

A whole stack of worthy tran- 
scriptions still stare me in the face 
begging at least honorable mention, 
but, time and space being what they 
are, I shall have to leave them for 
some other occasion. In closing, I 
can think of no more eloquent de- 
fense of the transcriber’s art than 
Godowsky’s in the Preface to his 
excellent arrangements of Schubert 
songs published by Carl Fischer, 
Inc., in 1927. In the course of some 
pertinent observations, Godowsky 
compares the transcriber’s task to 
various literary endeavors; calls at- 
tention to the fact that Shakespeare 
and Moliére were writers who built 
on borrowed themes; and poses the 
question why should the literary 
man enjoy all the prerogatives. 

“A masterpiece”, he writes, “is 
indestructible. It remains untarn- 
ished whether transcribed, arranged 
or paraphrased. . . . A transcription, 
an arrangement, a_ paraphrase, 
when conceived by a creative mind, 
is an entity, which in its own worth 
may prove a masterpiece. It may 
even surpass the composer's origi- 
nal work. Antagonisms to such cre- 
ative works discloses prejudice, 
narrow-mindedness, and pedantry 
of a Beckmesser type.” To which 
sentiments I append a_ hearty 
Amen! 
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By Dora SowpdEN 


Johannesburg, South Africa 
Though the past year has not been 
one of special occasions in South 
African music, there has been much 
that is good and even great in the 
year's events. Indeed, we have had 
some of the finest artists ever to have 
visited this country They arrived, 
several of them, without much fan- 
fare. They toured with éclat 

[Those who made the greatest im- 
pression and drew the largest audi- 
ences were Jan Peerce, Rosalyn 
Tureck and Gerard Souzay. The fact 
that artists so different should each 
have made such an impact is proof of 
the growing solidity of the concert 
going public in this land of small 
population and scattered centers 

Jan Peerce came under the agency 


of African Consolidated Theatres, 
having been booked by Alex Cher- 
niavsky for them before he set up 


as concert impresario on his own 
Mr. Peerce had the kind of popular 
success that goes mainly to tenors 
He was accompanied by his own pian- 
ist, Warner Bass, who also conducted 


at his performances with orchestra 
Tureck’s Success 
Rosalyn Tureck’s tour was man 


aged by Philip Tongue at the Cape, 
and by the Musica Viva Society in 


the rest of the country. Before her 
arrival it was anybody's guess 
whether Bach and a pianist known 
only to the inner circle of musicians 
here would draw. But no one need 
have worried. Her success was strik 


ing. In Cape Town she had to fit an 
extra concert into her tight schedule 
In Johannesburg she packed every 
hall Her master classes” for the 
South Africa Society of Music Teach 
ers were reported in the press. Peo 
ple who had not listened to Bach 
before came to hear her 

But perhaps the greatest surprise 
of all was the excellence and appeal 
of the French baritone Gerard Sou 
zay. He came under the auspices of 
the Johannesburg Musical Society 
His programs were eclectic—Bach and 
Mozart with orchestra, Schumann and 


Schubert cycles in recital (with his 
American accompanist, Dalton Bald 
win). It was such a triumphant visit 


DAVID 


GLAZER 


larinet seldom has a solo role for an entire concert here, but the program played by David Glazer last 


lhe « 


that he has booked to 
again in 1960 

In that year, 1960, South Africa 
will celebrate the golden jubilee of 
“Union”; for in 1910, the four prov- 
inces Cape, Natal, Orange Free 
State and Transvaal—joined to form 
the Union of South Africa, in a much 
closer association than the United 
States federation. This event will be 
celebrated in various ways through- 
out the country. In Johannesburg, 
and to a lesser degree in Cape Town, 
it will also take the form of a music 
festival. Much is being planned, 

Besides Miss Tureck and Mr. 
Peerce, there was another visitor from 
the States—the conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, Enrique Jorda. 
He was by no means unknown to 
South Africans, having been con- 
ductor of the Cape Town Municipal 
Orchestra for six years before he 
stepped into more conspicuous posts 
His return was, however, not to Cape 
Town but as guest conductor for the 
SABC (South African Broadcasting 
Corporation) at the second of the two 
symphony seasons of the year. (In 
association with the Johannesburg 
City Council, the SABC holds two 
such seasons every year.) Mr. Jorda 
created a very fine impression with 
his conducting of Spanish music. 

For the first 1958 symphony sea- 
son, the guest conductor in Johannes- 
burg was the 21-year-old Italian 
Pierino Gamba. It was his second 
visit. His first, two years earlier, had 
been a tremendous success. His sec- 
ond was no less. Here again, people 
who were not regular concertgoers 
crowded the auditorium, bringing 
their youngsters too 

The pianist visitor 
massive powers was 
Gina Bachauer; but it 
for her poetic delicacy and splendid 
reach of emotion as for her thunder- 
ing fortissimos that she will be long 
remembered 

Of the younger visiting artists, the 
most outstanding was _ indisputably 
the 23-year-old Frenchman Philippe 
Entremont. Both in recital and with 
orchestra, he gave South Africa a 
sample of the quality of future great 
pianists 


been come 


with the most 
undoubtedly 


was as much 


If Georges Themeli, the blind 
Greek pianist, did not create quite 
the same effect, it is because every 





Visitors Again Highlight Johannesburg Season 


one knows what to expect from him. 


He has toured South Africa several 
times. It seems strange to us that the 
United States has not yet “discov- 


ered” the individuality, sensitiveness, 
and the inner vision of this rare vir- 
tuoso. 

In chamber music, South Africa 
was well served by visiting ensembles. 
Indeed, the way chamber music at- 
tracts large audiences throughout the 
country remains one of the current 
manifestations of musical life here. 

During 1958, there were four noted 
combinations. Under the auspices of 
the Musica Viva Society came two 
from Czechoslovakia — the Janacek 
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Quartet and the Czech Nonet, the 
former paying a return visit. Under 
the same auspices came also the 


Amadeus Quartet from Britain, on 
their way from Australia. The Vegh 
Quartet, a Hungarian’ ensemble, 
toured under the auspices of the 
Johannesburg Musical Society. Their 
performances were all of the highest 
musicianship. 
In 1959, we Boc- 


will hear the 


cherini Quintet, the Czech Wind 
Quintet, the Pasquier Trio, and the 
Suk Trio. 

Of the other artists who came to 


South Africa during the past year, the 
pianist Carl Seemann deserves special 
mention. He was the first notable 
German pianist to come here since 
the end of World War II. 
The list of distinguished 
performers also included Herman 
Salomon (violinist) from Holland, 
Jennifer Vyvyan (soprano) from 
Britain, Sidor Belarsky (baritone) from 


visiting 


the United States, Tonis Georgiou 
(pianist) from Greece, Ivry Gitlis 
(violinist) from Israel, Irene Kohler 
(pianist) from Britain, and Varda 


Nishry (pianist) from Israel. 

South African artists have been 
finding the avenues for their efforts 
frustratingly restricted. No resident 


American clarinetist, has established himself 

as a top-ranking artist in the solo and chamber music circles of 
the United States and Europe. ,. . Casals Festival in Prades, 
two European tours, soloist with leading quartets, orchestras. 
and prominent singers. . . . Soloist with the Belgian National 
Radio Orchestra and (959 Clarion Concerts. 


night in the Carnegie Recital Hall suggested that it could be thus employed more often with artistic profit. 
His playing yesterday confirmed previous impressions of his marked technical skill and muscianship. 
With deftness and fluency, he displayed a tone which was consistently appealing and realized the clarinet’s 


complete spectrum of hues and timbres in discerning interpretations.’ 


David Glazer played a sonata recital with Arthur Balsam, pianist, at Carnegie Recital Hall last night. 


Some of the evening's most impressive playing took place in the Brahms E flat Sonata, Op. 120, No. 2. The 
work makes great demands on its performers, both from the technical and musical standpoint. Last night's 
performers, however, were equal to its demands. 


Mr. Glazer’s tone is rich, reedy, firmly controlled and capable of the subtlest dynamic gradations. His playing 
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in rapid passages is fluent and cleanly articulated.” 


Thea Dispeker, 35 West 53rd St., New York (9, N. Y. Photo by Mie 






is a member of 
orchestras of the 


unless he 
three 


musician, 
one of the 
country — Durban, Cape Town, and 


SABC (the latter, in Johannesburg, 
the only full-sized orchestra of the 
country)}—can hope to make a living 
as a performer only. 

Thus, Adolph Hallis, veteran pian- 
ist, who returned after a year abroad, 
has been little heard since initial 
“homecoming” performances. Lionel 
Bowman, another pianist who spent 
several successful years in Europe, is 
giving more concerts than most of the 
others, but also occupies a position 
on the music staff of the Stellenbosch 
University. 

Alain Naudé, another gifted pian- 
ist, teaches in the Pretoria University, 
but has managed to go abroad this 
year-end during the long vacation to 
fulfill engagements. 

It is no better for those artists who 
have established themselves abroad 
and come back for visits. Lloyd 
Strauss-Smith, a tenor who gets regu- 
lar work from the British Broadcast- 
Corporation and concert engagements 
throughout the British Isles, drew 
only moderate houses on his return 
after 11 years’ absence. He has gone 
back to Britain. Joyce Barker, so- 
prano, drew a small public in Johan- 
nesburg during a brief visit home, 
although she won international prizes 
in Europe. 


Plight of Composers 


Our composers—Arnold van Wyk, 
Hubert du Plessis, Stefan Grove, Jan 
Joubert, Heinz Hirschland, and others 

are teaching either here or abroad 

Grové in America, Joubert in Eng- 
land. They do not get enough to do 
here. Only one of them, Gideon 
Fagan, gets anything like a sufficient 
chance to write film music, but there 
are no big studios yet. There is as 
yet no television in South Africa. 

The Musica Viva Society and the 
Johannesburg Musical Society do their 
best to include some local artists in 
their annual schedule of eight to 12 
concerts. The Government-sponsored 
Council for the Advancement.of Mu- 
sic has given a small subsidy towards 
the financing of concerts, but this is 
hardly large enough to serve as more 
than a token of good will. 

Only one South African has had 
a spectacular success here during the 
past year—the young soprano Mimi 
Coertse. Hers is the finest woman's 
voice this country has yet produced, 
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and she is now a member of the 
Vienna State Opera. It was her third 
homecoming in five years — a cres- 
cendo of success. 

Another South African soprano, 
Hanlie van Niekerk, who has done 
well overseas and is now in the Ger- 
man State Opera at Bonn will come 
home in May 1959. 


Lisbon Loses 
Influential Figure 


By KatuHerine H. pe CarNEYRO 


Lisbon, Portugal—Because of her 
great influence in the progress of 
music in Portugal and her long years 
of friendship with musical artists the 
world over, the passing of Elisa Bap- 
tista Pedroso at her home here last 
May was particularly regrettable She 
was a pianist and one of the most ac: 
tive figures in the capital during the 
last 50 years. She was the founder of 
the Circulo de Cultura Musical so- 
city, which brought to Portugal and 
its African and Far Eastern colonies, 
Madeira and the Azores, internation- 
ally known musicians for concert 
series. 

With the nomination of the Duque 
of Lafoes, a pianist and prominent 
figure in music circles, as president of 
the Circulo de Cultura Musical, the 
difficult problem of finding Madame 
Pedroso’s successor has been wisely 
solved. 

Festivals, opera, ballet and concert 
series of the various concert societies 
—the Emissora Nacional, Teatro S. 
Carlos, and the Camara Municipal de 
Lisboa—were the principal activities 
in which international and outstand- 
ing national artists have engaged dur- 
ing the past year. The Orquestra Sin- 
fonica Nacional has been intensely 
active; in addition to its regular con- 
certs and broadcasts, it has collabor- 
ated with the music societies. Five 
concerts were given at the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Festival, ten at the 
Teatro Nacional de S. Carlos, and 
nine with the Camara Municipal de 
Lisboa; 15 opera performances and 
eight miscellaneous concerts were also 
given. 


Gulbenkian Festival 


Prominent among the festivals were 
the Gulbenkian, the Sintra, the out- 
door festival in the delightful setting 
of the Paco de Braganca at 
Guimaraes, and the international festi- 
val at S. Marta de Portuzelo which 
yearly brings many foreign groups to 
northern Portugal. The Calouste Gul- 
benkian Foundation’s second music 
festival presented a varied program 
of symphonic and chamber music 
concerts, recitals and ballet. Among 
the conductors who led the National 
Orchestra were Sir John Barbirolli, 
Pedro de Freitas Branco, Carlo Giu- 
lini, Ettore Gracis and Walter Suss- 
kind. Soloists heard included Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Isaac Stern, Arturo 
Benedetti-Michelangeli and Janos 
Starker. The Baroque Ensemble of 
Paris and the S. Carlos Theatre 
Chorus were the performing groups, 
while ballet was represented by mem- 
bers of the Royal Danish Ballet. 

The 41st year of the concerts of the 
Sociedade de Concertos de Lisboa in- 
cludes as soloists for the 1958-59 sea- 
son Yehudi Menuhin and Andre 
Tchaikowsky with the Orquestra Na- 
cional, under the direction of Antonio 
de Almeida and Mr. Freitas Branco 
respectively; Teresa Stich-Randall, 
Robert Casadesus, Jacques Fevrier, 
the Lisbon Piano Quartet, and the 
Solisti di Zagreb, Antonio Janigro, 
conductor. 
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INTERNATIONAL SURVEY | 


For the Circulo de Cultura Musical 
the guest conductors of the Lisbon 
and Porto orchestras are Sir Thomas | 
Beecham, Rafael Kubelik, Mr. de Al- 
meida and Haydn Beck; the soloists 
with orchestra are Nikita Magaloff, 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, and Andre 
Navarra. 

The Emissora Nacional in collab- 
oration with the Teatro S. Carlos 
listed ten Saturday afternoon con- 
certs held in this beautiful theatre. 
The foreign conductors are Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent, Willem van Otterloo, 
Pietro Argento, Pierre Monteux and 
Laszlo Somogy. Soloists are Samson 
Francois, Philippe Entremont, Berl 
Senofsky, Francois Broos and Lucretia 
West. 





German, Italian Opera Groups 


Both German and Italian opera 
companies have had successful seasons 
here. The former gave “Elektra” and 
“Carmina Burana”, not in the usual 
repertory, and had as musical direc- 
tors George Sebastian, Alexander 
Krannhals and Mr. Freitas Branco. 
The Italian operas were conducted by 
Franco Ghione and Oliviero De 
Fabritiis, who presented the infre- 
quently heard “An Italian in Algiers”, 
Rosselini’s “The War”, and the first 
Portuguese performance of Poulenc’s 
“The Dialogues of the Carmelites”. 
Opera in Portugal has been repre- 
sented by Mr. Ruy Coelho’s “Tamar”. 
Ballet has been represented by the 
London Festival Ballet, Jose Limon 
and Dance Company, and the Royal 
Danish Ballet. 

Besides the American musicians 
mentioned above, artists heard here 
have been Isaac Stern, Janos Starker, 
Camilla Wicks, June de Toth and 
Maria Meneghini Callas. The Mozart 
Trio made a record tour of Portugal 
with 30 concerts. 

The Porto Symphony gave a total 
of 65 concerts last season. Many were 
regular concerts at the Rivoli, on 
Sunday for youth; others were in 
co-operation with the Circulo de 
Cultura Musical of Porto Coimbra 
and Braga and those of the Orpheon 
Portuense. Besides these concerts un- 
der the direction of Goeffrey Corbett, 
the orchestra collaborated with the 
London Festival Ballet in its Porto 
appearance and its nine performances 
in Lisbon. Orpheon Society concerts 
in Porto scheduled for the coming 
year list as guests Alexander Krann- 
hals, conductor, and as soloists, Moni- 
que de la Bruchollerie, Berl Senofsky 
and Teresa Stich-Randall. Other sym- 
phonic concerts in Lisbon include 
those of the Lisbon Philharmonic 
under the direction of Ivo Cruz. 

Soloists and ensembles heard in the 
Circulo de Cultura Musical series 
have included I Musici, the Lisbon 
Quartet, Arthur Grumiaux, Wilhelm 
Kempff, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf under 
the baton of Haydn Beck, and Andre 
Navarra under Antonio de Almeida’s 
direction. Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
opened this concert series, made his 
first appearance here with the Porto 
orchestra. It was a memorable con- 
cert apart from the musical point of 
view, for when Sir Thomas while 
conducting a Haydn symphony saw a 
photographer about to take his pic- 
ture, he shouted “Go away, go away!” 
so loudly that it was heard above the 
music throughout the large hall. 

For the Orpheon Society, Pierre 
Fournier, Camilla Wicks and Aldo 
Ciccolini were soloists with the or- 
chestra. Other concerts brought the 
Loewenguth Quartet and the Col- 
legium Musicum under Walter 
Schemacker’s direction. 


SUSANN 


cDONALD 


CONCERT 
HARPIST 


GRAND PREMIER PRIX PARIS CONSERVATORY 


PRESS COMMENTS ON SOLO RECITALS: 


“Susann McDonald has assembled three programs of music originally 
written for harp . . . an interesting exploration of seldom-heard reper- 
tory which left no doubt of her skill as a performer.” 

New York Times, Dec. 11 

“Miss McDonald’s gifts—a solid technique, sound musicianship 

New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 11, 1958 

“Confirme so reputation de premiere harpiste des ETATS UNIS.” 

France-Amerique 

“Audience both enchanted and amazed at her technique and com- 

municativeness.” 


1958 


Los Angeles Herald Tribune 

“Her musicianship removes the harp from behind the potted palms 

and places it in the company of instruments that can make significant 
music.” 

Washington Star 


“The entire recital conclusive evidence of Miss McDonald’s musical 


authority.” 
Paul Hume, Washington Post 


PRESS COMMENTS ON ORCHESTRA APPEARANCES: 


“As soloist with the Tri-City Symphony—a master craftsman—o per 
sonal triumph—a clearly demonstrated proficiency 


Davenport Daily Times 
“Fiery and brilliant interpretation.” 


Moline Dispatch 
“Slightest touch of strings brought forth beautiful music sensi- 


tiveness and perfect musicianship Extremely musical performance.’ 
Chicago—Sun-Times 


1959-60 SEASON — Miss McDonald available for Solo 


Recitals or appearances with Orchestra. 
REPERTOIRE: 


includes solo as well as works for harp with orchestra 
by such composers as Debussy, Ravel, Saint-Saens, 
Gliere, Mozart, Renie, Milhaud, Pierne, Danase 


INTER-ALLIED ARTISTS CORP. 
119 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 





Boehm Leads Meistersinger; 


Three Singers Make Debuts 


Jan. 22 The rare conducting gifts 
of Karl Boehm, revealed earlier in 
Don Giovanni", showed to further 
advantage in a “Meistersinger” (re- 
stored after one season's absence 
from the repertoire) of vivifying 
warmth and plasticity. “Die Meister- 
singer” is described sometimes as 
Wagner's “festival” opera, other times 
as his “romantic” opera. The two 
terms are not mutually exclusive, but 


festival” suggests pageantry and big 
effects, while “romantic” implies hu- 
man, sentimental qualities 


Mr. Boehm’s conception seems to 
be more romantic than festive. His 
orchestra sings in a discreet, though 
not self-effacing, voice; the people 
on the stage are sympathetically sup- 
ported within a dynamic scale which 
makes possible a sensitive projection 
of their melodic lines; and every- 
where there is fastidious concern for 
the basic lyrical texture of the com- 
position. For once, the individual 
mastersingers come alive and have 
something individual to say in the 
first act; the anguished cries of Beck- 
messer are clearly to be heard above 
the fugal melee at the end of the sec- 





Rothmuller’s impersonation). 
As Walther, Mr. Feiersinger was 
something of a disappointment. His 


voice seemed to have neither the 
warmth nor the flexibility for the 
part and, above the middle range, its 
color tended to blanch. Otto Edel- 
mann, too, was not completely satis- 
factory as Hans Sachs. Mr. Edel- 
mann undisputedly is one of the 
great Wagnerians of our day, but his 
engagement with the serenely mature, 
deeply philosophical personality of 
Sachs was sporadic, and he barely 
scratched the surface of his great 
“Wahn, Wahn” soliloquy. 

Paul Franke was splendid, as ever, 
as David, and Clifford MHarvuot 
brought the right touch of ironic con- 
trast to the cry of the Watchman 
The other mastersingers, each of 
whom contributed something personal 
and valuable to the performance, 
were Charles Anthony, Calvin Marsh, 
William Olvis, Robert Nagy, Gabor 
Corelli, Osie Hawkins, Ezio Flagello 
and Louis Sgarro. The production 
was that of Dino Yannopoulos, di- 
rected by Nathaniel Merrill and with 
sets revised by Ellen Meyer. The 


Three singers who made their Metropolitan Opera debuts in “Die Meister- 


singer”: 


as Walther 


ond act 
the adoring 


and Eva’s conversations with 
Sachs have an intimate 
atmosphere in which the complex re- 


lationship between the two can be 
conveyed in all its subtlety 

For the most part, the vocalists 
joined gratefully in Mr. Boehm's 


scheme of performance. Lisa Della 
Casa, uncommonly slim and girlish, 
was a humanly credible Eva, and her 
untarnished, flute-like tones, thanks 
to the conductor, were not submerged 
by a stormy orchestra. Regina Res 


nik complemented her vocally, as well 
is visually, as Magdalene. Giorgio 
Tozzi, the embodiment of gracious- 
dignity and nobility of soul, 
was the perfect Pogner 

Sebastian Feiersinger, Karl Doench 
and Marko Rothmuller made their 
Metropolitan debuts as Walther, Beck 
messer and Kothner, respectively 
Mr. Doench’s Beckmesser was humor- 
ous without being frenzied and, 
thankfully, he sang rather than 
barked his lines. Mr. Roth- 
muller, in gold-rimmed spectacles 
which possibly anachronistic, 
made a solid, three-dimensional fig 
ure of Kothner (a fine, jolly fellow 
when you get to know him in Mr 


ness 


staccato 


were 
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right to left, Karl Doench, as Beckmesser; 
; and Marko Rothmuller, as Kothner 


Sebastian Feiersinger, 


sets, it quickly appeared, could do 
better with replacing than with re- 
vising R. E. 


The Magic Flute 


Jan. 9.—Cesare Valletti, who was 
scheduled to make his first appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan in the role 
of Tamino on Jan. 19, took over the 
part sooner than expected when he 
substituted for the indisposed Nicolai 
Gedda in this performance. Mr. Val- 
letti is an admirable Mozart singer, 
as he has shown in “Don Giovanni”, 
and he sang Tamino’s arias with the 
same care for phrasing, the same 
sweet, supple tone that are expected 
of him, and his English diction was 
understandable. If he added little 
more to his performance than this, 
he might well have been preoccupied 
with stage business that was not yet 


wholly familiar to him R. A. E. 
Fledermaus 

Jan. 10.—Laurel Hurley sang her 
first Adele in “Fledermaus” at the 


Metropolitan, and Brenda Lewis ap- 
peared as Rosalinda for the first time 


this 
tractive to the eye and to the ear. 


season. Miss Hurley was at- 
Miss Lewis is an uncommon Rosa- 
linda. One was repeatedly impressed 
by her vividness of personality and 
by her dramatic command. She sang 
to good effect, though there were 
less - than - satisfying moments occa- 
sionally in high passages. Regina 
Resnik again was an amusingly fop- 
pish Orlofsky. 





Frank 
Regina Resnik as Orlofsky 


Guarrera as Falke and 


Frank Guarrera was the Dr. Falke; 
Theodor Uppman, Eisenstein; Cesare 
Valletti, Alfred; Suzanne Ames, Ida; 
Clifford Harvuot, Frank; Jack Gil- 
ford, Frosch; and Paul Franke, Dr. 
Blind. Erich Leinsdorf conducted. 
The soloists in the ballet were Lupe 
Serrano and Jacques d’Amboise. 

—D. J. B. 


Don Giovanni 


Jan. 15.—If the Metropolitan Opera 
did nothing else of comparable qual- 
ity, its production of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” alone would be enough to 
establish it among the great opera 
houses of the world. A good produc- 
tion, like a good wine, improves with 
age (up to a point), and the season’s 
first performance this year was if any- 
thing even better than the very first 
one, on Oct. 31, 1957. 

Karl Boehm, who made his debut 
with the company at that memorable 
performance, was again at the helm, 
and he elicited such exquisite timbres, 
such enchanting tonal arabesques, 
such noble style from the orchestra 
that one could scarcely believe that 
it was the same body that all too 
often is driven through rub-a-dub per- 
formances. 

The superb cast had been preserved 
intact, with one exception. William 
Wildermann replaced Giorgio Tozzi 
in the role of the Commendatore, but, 





William Wildermann as the Com- 
mendatore 






luckily, he sang it with comparable 
mellow rotundity of tone and lofty 
bearing. 

Now that I have heard and seen it 
several times, I am prepared to say 
that Cesare Siepi’s Don Giovanni is 
the best I have encountered. Pinza’s 
was more robust and virtuosic, vo- 
cally, but Siepi’s has the advantage in 
aristocratic polish, gracefulness, and 
felicity of dramatic detail. Rhythmi- 
cally, it is still too free, yet one would 
not want it to lose its brio. 

And what heavenly joy it is to hear 
three voices so faultlessly phrased, 
colored, and blended as those of 
Eleanor Steber, Lisa Della Casa, and 
Cesare Valletti in the trio of the mask- 
ers! Lucky is the opera company that 
can assemble such a Donna Anna, 
Donna Elvira, and Don Ottavio. Nor 
should the admirable Leporello of 
Fernando Corena, the sprightly Zerlina 
of Roberta Peters, and the Masetto of 
Theodor Uppman go unpraised. 

Eugene Berman's settings are a 
solid and gorgeous as ever (even the 
bird’s nests are exquisitely painted). 
And the costumes alone would justify 
a trip to the opera house. Herbert 
Graf's spirited stage direction was 
scrupulously followed, and the ballet, 
too, was in best form. —R. S. 
Tosea 

Jan. 16.—Dimitri Mitropoulos’ con- 
ducting of Puccini's “Tosca” has 
shown an increasing tendency to slow 
the pace and to dull the dramatic in- 
tensity of the score. At this hearing, 
one artist infused the performance 
with new and unexpected life when- 
ever he appeared. Leonard Warren, 
singing his first Scarpia of the season, 
gave a well-nigh ideal interpretation 
of this part. From the electrifying 
moment when he first entered until 
the close of the second act, one saw 
a Scarpia who made Tosca’s reactions 
to him both understandable and un- 
avoidable. Never did he let himself 
get carried away emotionally; he care- 
fully calculated the effect his every 
move would have on his victims. Vo- 
cally, too, Mr. Warren was in splen- 
did form and it was a delight to hear 
his refined mezza voce used to such 
great advantage. 

Replacing the indisposed Zinka Mil- 
anov, Mary Curtis-Verna in the title 
role was not in best form. She tended 
to oversing the first act and had little 
reserves left for her long scene with 
Scarpia. Mr. Fernandi’s Cavaradossi 
becomes more emotional with each 
performance. Gerhard Pechner sang 
commendably as the Sacristan; Lor- 
enzo Alvary’s Angelotti was under- 


(Continued on page 231) 





All photos by Louis Melancon 


Cesare Siepi as Don Giovanni 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
The Columbus Boychoir presents 
‘“‘Amahl and the Night Visitors.” 
The Bernard Peiffer Jazz Trio 
The Salzburg Marionette Theatre 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Joseph Eger, French horn 
Maurice Gendron, cello 
Robert Gerle, violin 


Walter Trampler, viola and 
viola d’amore 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Camera Concerti, chamber 
orchestra of 14 strings and winds, 
with Joseph Eger, director and 
French horn soloist, and 
Walter Trampler, viola and 
viola d’amore 


Eger Players, French horn, piano, 
cello and violin 


Maurice Gendron & 
Philippe Entremont, cello and 
piano duo 


Alan Grishman & Joel Ryce, 
violin and piano duo 


Jean-Pierre Rampal & 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix, flute and 
keyboard duo 


Walter Trampler & Gregory Tucker, 
viola/viola d’amore and piano duo 


Trio di Bolzano, piano, violin and cello 
| Musici (available 1960-1961) 


February, 1959 


KEYBOARD 


David Bar-lllan, pianist 
Ania Dorfmann, pianist 
Philippe Entremont, pianist 
Albert Fuller, harpsichordist 
Ingrid Haebler, pianist 
Joel Ryce, pianist 
Rosalyn Tureck, pianist 


Stecher & Horowitz, duo-pianists 
with their own Steinways 


STRING QUARTETS 


Beaux-Arts 
Fine Arts 
Griller 
Hollywood 
LaSalle 
Netherlands 
Vegh 


SINGERS 


Adele Addison, soprano 
Betty Allen, mezzo-soprano 
Bette Bjoerling, soprano 


Kim Borg, bass-baritone 
(Metropolitan Opera) 


Leslie Chabay, tenor 
Geraint Evans, bass-baritone 
(Covent Garden and 
Glyndebourne Operas) 
Robert McFerrin, baritone 


Russell Oberlin, tenor and 
countertenor 


C 


VOCAL ENSEMBLES 


The Pamplona Choir from Spain 
(Agrupacion Coral de Pamplona) 


The Chanticleers, concert male quartet 


The Columbus Boychoir 


The Original Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers, Serge Jaroff, director 


The Roger Wagner Chorale, 
with orchestral ensemble 


DANCE 


Alicia Alonso & Igor Youskevitch 


Susana y José, Spanish cance 
company of five performers 


CONDUCTORS 


Leon Barzin 


Henry Denecke (Cedar Rapids 
and Bloomington Symphony 
Orchestras) 


Jacques Singer (Music Director: 
Orquesta Filarmonica de Buenos 
Aires, Teatro Colon; Corpus 
Christi Symphony Orchestra) 


Felix Slatkin 
Henry Sopkin (Atlanta Symphony 
Orchestra) 


Robert Staffanson (Springfield 
[Mass.] Symphony Orchestra) 


Roger Wagner 


Virgil Thomson, composer- 
conductor and lecturer 


Concert Associates, Inc. 
36 W. 57th St., N.Y., PL 7-2045 
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from Amahi and the Night Visitors 


DONALD BRYANT, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


In the fall of 1958, the Columbus Boychoir embarked on a tour of over fifty 
concerts in the course of which it presented Amahl and the Night Visitors. So 
overwhelming was its coast-to-coast success that the same tour will be repeated 


in the fall of 1959—while in the spring, America’s singing boys will be heard in 
other programs. 


The Columbus Boychoir was starred throughout the Christmas season at the 
Radio City Music Hall. It has been re-engaged for a second Manhattan perform- 


ance with the Bach Aria Group. All in all, it is firmly established as one of the 
most beloved and versatile concert attractions of today. 


Recordings: RCA Victor, Decca 
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IN ENGLAND Photo: Suzanne Szasz 
“Having once heard her we want to forget forever most of the other kinds of piano 
playing.”’ Manchester Guardian, August 1956, EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


RETURN TO AMERICA, FALL 1958 
TOWN HALL RECITAL: “She can do as she pleases, and it is her pleasure to turn Bach 


into a glowing experience. It will be the American public's loss if it does not throng to 
hear Miss Tureck.”’ The New York Times 


“She creates an incredibly gorgeous and complex world of sound and ideas, one into 
which every listener is compelled to enter and admire. Her craftsmanship is equal to the 
stuff she works, and it is touched with magic.”’ Daily Californian, Los Angeles 


AS CONDUCTOR-SOLOIST WITH NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC — four performances, two 
Bach concerti: ‘‘Rosalyn Tureck made news. No woman, according to available records, 
has conducted this venerable orchestra in any of its regular programs. Her opening beat 
was as firm and decisive as if sculptured in stone. Then she plunged into the piano part 
with vigor and authority. In both concertos the playing of soloist and orchestra had a 
momentum and vitality that gave Bach immediacy.”’ The New York Times 


AMERICAN AVAILABILITY: January-April 1960 Recordings: Capito 





Leonard Sorkin, violin; Abram Loft, violin; Irving limer, viola; George Sopkin, cello 


‘*. . . These players have so mastered the rhythmic com- 
plexities and the mechanics of ensemble playing that 
they seemed able to give all their attention to the melodic 
shape and character of the music. The result was a 


revelation of its true cantabile nature.” 
London Daily Telegraph & Morning Post 


“The Fine Arts Quartet distinguished itself with a remark- 
ably finished performance . . . genuine understanding . . . 
unfailing precision . . . finesse and natural ease.” 

Paul Henry Lang, New York Herald Tribune 


Recordings:Concertapes Stereophonic, Concert-Disc Stereophonic, Vanguard, Decca Gold Label 


TERRAIN, 
ARITONE 


Recordings: Riverside, Metropolitan Opera Club 


Second European Tour, Fall 1959 


Re-engaged in Norway, Holland and Finland for 
opera, festival and recital 


“Robert McFerrin’s guest appearance in the 
title role of Rigoletto was an unforgettable 
experience. The singer has a sumptuous, firm 
voice, but he was especially impressive in the 
powerful intensity of his expressiveness, 
warmth, and humanity. His Rigoletto was over- 
flowing with bitterness, fearfulness, hatred, 
and goodness—such as only the greatest artists 
and the greatest human beings are capable of 
expressing. McFerrin’s presence electrified the 
company into a memorable performance.” 


Pawan Sanomat, Helsinki 


' “The McFerrin voice is a baritone of beautiful 


quality, with a top that partakes of a tenor’s 
ringing brilliance. Broad and sweeping in scope, 
dramatic in conception, and projected with not- 
able eloquence . . . fervor and intensity... 
sensitivity and understanding . . . nuance and 
subtlety . . . a joy to hear.’’ Los Angeles Times 


“His technique is encyclopedic, his sense of 
style almost infallible . . . Schumann's ‘Dichter- 
liebe’ was projected with incandescent warmth 

. . the entire recital was of the first quality 
and to go into detail would simply produce gross 
redundancy.” St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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TOWN HALL DEBUT, OCTOBER 28, 1958 

“A recital that was everywhere a delight—even a triumph. A ‘musician's 
musician’ of the grandest order. His sense of rhythmic organization is, 
for a fact, in a class by itself; he has a tone that is husky, virile and 
beautifully delicate, all at the same time.” New York Herald-Tribune 


“Mr. Gerle has all of the answers. He has one of the steadiest bow 
arms this listener has heard, and his intonation is flawless. He pro- 
duces a pure, large tone. As an interpreter, he had musicianship behind 
his ideas. With his brilliant violinistic equipment, he will be a formi- 
dable concert hall figure.” The New York Times 


“Sweet, pure tone topped by a bow arm without a quiver. His exem- 
plary control plus his first-class musicianship made his performance 
outstanding.” The New York Post 


“Violin playing which in beauty of tone and finesse of execution has 
not been surpassed for some time. Mr. Gerle, playing an excellent 
Stradivarius, is a musician of the greatest precision and sensitivity of 
style. Nothing is forced, nothing is slighted, and the music that comes 
from his strings seems as emotionally free and unencumbered as that 
of a gypsy fiddler and as technically sure as that of a Heifetz."’ 
Washington Evening Star 





“We dare say this is the most beautiful voice we've ever 
heard.”’ Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, November 1958 


‘A magnificent voice, warm and splendid, and with a steady, 
compelling line.”’ Daily Telegram, London, November 1958 


‘Within the space of about an hour she convinced most people 
in the hall that they had been listening to one of the great 
voices of our time.’’ Montreal Star, December 1958 


“This wonderful voice was heard here for the first time... a 
rich mezzo with astounding pitch, balanced in every interval 
of its range, and possessing a caressing warmth of timbre.”’ 


BE 
“A 
M 


Berlin Deutsche Aligemeine, November 1958 
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. : " 
“One of the world’s truly great musical artists. A fantastic display of technical, intellectual 


and emotional pianistic virtuosity. The audience beat its hands to numbness in praise of 
Entremont.”’ 


~~ 


Atlanta Constitution, January 9, 1959 


‘“‘“A young French pianist who is nothing less than a genius! Philippe Entremont is only 


twenty-three, but his vitality makes the careful playing of well-known virtuosi seem immature 
in comparison.” 


London Telegram, March 15, 1958 


“There is no telling where his great talent may lead him. His sparkling fingerwork and his 
wonderfully evocative tone-coloring and phrasing completely transfigured the work into the 
subtle and seductive spell of the kind that Paganini himself would lay upon his listeners.”’ 


London Times, March 15, 1958 


Re-engagements for this and the coming season: the Philadelphia and New York Orchestras. 


Recordings: Columbia Masterworks 
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“Truly Ania Dorfmann is a distinguished poet of the piano. She is a mag- 
nificent pianist whose perfection of technique, artistry of interpretation 


and notable musicianly understanding have brought her right to the top 
rank of keyboard artists of our day.” 


Cleveland News 
CAi is happy to announce its affiliation with Ania Dorfmann. 


European tour, January-February 1960. 


Recordings: RCA Victor 
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CAi proudly announces its current affiliation with the Griller . . . the only string 
quartet whose personnel has remained unchanged for over a quarter century. 


GRILLER 


Recordings: Vanguard 


“It would be difficult to imagine more ravishing playing. It is no accident 
that they have maintained top-rank position in the chamber music field for 
twenty-seven years. As a matter of course they attack, phrase and release 
with flawless unanimity.”’ Daily Express, Edinburgh, EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


‘‘An ensemble that has few equals in the world.” Montreal Gazette 
‘The Griller Quartet played consummately — everything was realized with a 
distinctness, subtlety of shading, and a penetration to the essence of the 
music that could hardly be overpraised.” Olin Downes, The New York Times 
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FIRST AMERICAN TOUR, FALL 1959 

FIRST PRIZE: Geneva, Schubert Competition 

FIRST PRIZE: Munich, International Music Competition 

GRAND PRIX DU DISQUE: Paris, for her recording of the Mozart 
Piano Concerti 6.and 8 

Recordings: Vox 

“It is only on rare occasions that the piano is made to sing with 
the clear, luminous beauty that it did on Saturday evening! 


VIENNESE PIANIST eeeaione 


“She is without doubt one of the most important figures, one of 
the noblest products of our time. Ingrid Haebler’s playing is 
astonishingly, almost frighteningly, mature: She is an artist by 


the grace of God.” Amsterdam, Algemeen Handelsblad 


“Such ravishing beauty of physical sound has seldom been heard 
by human ears. Smooth as obsidian, bubbling like a mountain 
spring, it is of the quality for which | would strive were | a Mozart 
specialist.” Dallas Times Herald 


(for her recordings of the Mozart Concerti K. 238 and 246) 


The most famous puppet company in the world returns to America under CAi manage- 
ment after an absence of several seasons, and with a repertoire of five complete programs 


including “The Wizard of Oz;” Mozart's exquisite ‘Magic Flute” and “Entfuhrung aus 


dem Serail;’’ a variety evening which features ‘Konzert in Schénbrunn” and “The Nut- 
cracker Suite;’’ ‘‘Fledermaus,” etc. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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‘Sheer greatness in the art of singing.” Paul Hume, Washington Post 


“The interpretation was so profoundly en rapport with the hushed intensity 
of the song that it was only later that one remembered to admire the tech- 


nical command of its delivery.”’ The New York Times 
“One of the loveliest voices of the day . . . one of the rare musical events 
of the season.” Boston Globe 


Recordings: RCA Victor, Columbia 





‘“‘Wooed and won their audience in two short numbers. Involuntary shouts 
of “Great! Great!’’ were mingled with the applause.”’ 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, December 10, 1958 


“Back by popular demand. Effortless perfection and finish; intensity and 
nervous excitement.” Olean (N.Y.) Times-Herald, November, 1958 


‘So perfectly integrated that the duo-pianists seemed like a single virtuoso. 
A bright and flawless fabric of sound. Technically brilliant, richly romantic 
and dramatically vivid.” Lakeville (Conn.) Journal, November 13, 1958 


Stecher & Horowitz travel with their two matched Steinway concert grands. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





eis a 


Bette Bjoerling returns to her native America after several seasons with the 
Royal Opera, Stockholm. 


“One of the most beautiful natural voices | have ever heard. She has a voice 
clear-cut as steel, but with warm, ringing tones that are completely captiva- 
ting. Her musicality was perfection. It was a living performance which entirely 
and wholly gripped the completely filled opera house.” Aftonbladet 


“A great and magnificent voice of golden beauty.” Goeteborgs-Posten 
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New York, December 1958 Baldwin Piano Photo: Peter Fink 


‘“Bar-lilan is a virtuoso, and an extraordinary one at that. He can not only play passages 
at a lightning speed, but at the same time can do them with tone, without a flaw and at a 
pianissimo if he so chooses. He can also do the feat, which the late Dinu Lipati could do 
so well, of playing three or four simultaneous voices, each with different dynamics and 
tone. In short, his agility and control of the instrument is nigh on to insurpassable.” 


New York Herald Tribune 


“The young Israel-born pianist has a strong technique, considerable musicianship and a 
great deal of power.” The New York Times 


Los Angeles, December 1958 
“Not often does one hear the kind of virtuosity displayed by David Bar-llian . . . excep- 


tional clarity and incisiveness.’ Los Angeles Times 


South America 


‘He ranks at the very top and we should add that we have heard all the ‘great’ of our 
time.”’ El Mundo, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Israel — Soloist with the Israel Philharmonic, Mitropoulos conducting 


“His magnificent musicianship and flawless technique places him among the most im- 


pressive artists to appear here within recent memory.”’ Ha'aretz 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





First American Season, 1959-60. 


Royal Theatre of Copenhagen, 
State Opera of Munich, 

La Scala; Glyndebourne, 
Edinburgh & Salzburg Festivals. 





KIM 
BORG 


LEADING BASS-BARITONE, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Recordings: Decca-Deutsche Grammophon 


“Kim Borg is a phenomenon.” 
Hamburger Echo 
“A revelation: A complete tri- 
umph! Kim Borg is the posses- 
sor of 4 true bass of sumptuous 
depth —a glorious instrument. 
The voice is noble; the voice is 
fibrous, full of natural power, 
supple in its modulations; it is 
a voice of exquisite timbre, and 
solidly unified. Moreover, it is 
used by Kim Borg with an intel- 
ligence that is nothing short of 
remarkable. Don’t miss Kim Borg 
in his next recital!’ paris Combat 





In 1959-60, Joseph Eger will appear 
as solo virtuoso with the EGER WOS Eom a) oo i. 
PLAYERS (horn, piano, violin and 


cello) and as director-soloist with 
CAMERA CONCERTI, chamber 
orchestra of fourteen strings and 
winds. 


Recordings: RCA Victor 


“The rich, romantic sound of Joseph 
Eger’s French horn echoed in 
memory.” The New York Times 


“an impressive and moving per- 
formance.” London Chronicle 


“The charm and poetry of Eger’s 
playing were unique.’’ _London Times 


“‘A wondrous mellow, outdoor tone.” 
New York Herald Tribune 


“| do not think | have ever heard the 

Brahms Horn Trio so beautifully and 

lyrically played . . . a revelation.” 
The Houston (Texas) Post 
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GRISHMAN- 


RYCE DUO 


ALAN GRISHMAN violin 
and JOEL RYCE, piano 


“We do not know anything more 
beautiful to say about this Ameri- 
can duo than that in them the 
sense of the word ‘‘musical’”’ finds 
its fulfillment.” 


Neue Tages Zeitung, Vienna 


The GRISHMAN-RYCE DUO re- 
turns to America for the 1959-60 
season after three years of con- 
certizing in Europe and the Far 
East. 








LESLIE 


CHABAY 











“There is something about Schubert as 
sung by Leslie Chabay that | find irresist- 
ible. His singing is close to flawless; the 
quality of his voice defied criticism.” 
St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Recordings: RCA Victor, Bartok, Concert Hall 
Aspen Festival, 8th consecutive season 





RUSSELL 


OBERLIN 
COUNTERTENOR 


In mid-twentieth century comes that rare 
voice — a true countertenor — capable 
of meeting the exceeding demands of the 
high male voice so popular in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and once again the 
long-neglected masterpieces of Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart can be heard in the 
full glory of their original creation. 





“The countertenor propelled his strato- 
spheric voice beautifully through the 
soaring phrases.” The New Yorker 


“His voice — high, clear, produced with 
ease and accuracy—molded the phrases 
with affecting grace. Mr. Oberlin sings 
like.a minstrel who has both musician- 
ship and artistry.” Christian Science Monitor 


‘Sung in a manner surpassing any | have 
ever encountered . . . a countertenor 
whose tones are spun silver.” 

New York Herald Tribune 


Recordings: 
Columbia, Decca, RCA Victor, Period, Experiences Anonymes 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








ORCHESTRAS 





Tal (-)",am fol a.¢ 





Barbirolli Offers 
Elizabethan Suite 

New York Philharmonic, Sir John 
Barbirolli conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 10: 


“Elizabethan Suite” Barbirolli 
Symphony No. 88 Haydn 
Symphony No. 1 Mahler 

For his second week with the 
Philharmonic, Sir John  Barbirolli 


gave New York a performance of the 
Mahler First Symphony which it is 
likely to remember for some time to 
come. 

Although Sir John was to empha- 
size music of England during his 
four-week visit, it has been the Ger- 
manic school in which his successes 
have been most pronounced thus far 
—in last week’s Piano Concerto No. 
2 of Brahms, with Gina Bachauer, 
and, this week, in the Mahler sym- 
phony. 

Sir John drew from the Philhar- 
monic players an ensemble, a spirit 
which this listener has not encount- 
ered from these men in years. For 
the “Stiirmisch bewegt” movement of 
the symphony, he had the eight brass 
players stand in their places to play. 
The effect was stunning, and at its 
conclusion the audience broke out 
into cheers and applause that moved 
Sir John to tears. 

If he gives us nothing more than 
the Mahler—and, indeed, the Haydn 
and his own “Elizabethan Suite” 
(from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book) 
were just acceptable, nothing else— 
his visit has been eminently worth- 
while. —W. L. 


Corigliano Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, John Bar- 


birolli, conductor. John Corigliano, 
violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11: 
“Elizabethan Suite” (From the 


Fitzwilliam Virginal Book)... Barbirolli 
Violin Concerto Walton 
Symphony No. 1 in D major Mahler 


William Walton’s Violin Concerto, 
the only program change in the Sun- 
day afternoon concert of the Phil- 
harmonic, gave its concert master 
John Corigliano opportunity to make 
his annual solo appearance with his 
colleagues. As on previous occasions, 
Mr. Corigliano’s step from the orches- 
tra’s first chair — which he occupies 
now for the 15th season—to the vir- 
tuoso spot beside the conductor was 
made with the instrumental security, 
musical finish, and the artistic self- 
confidence of a full-time solo per- 
former. 

Walton’s concerto, 
Jascha Heifetz, who edited the solo 
part, gave the premiere in 1939 and 
consequently “owned” it for two 
years, is technically one of the most 
difficult compositions of its kind. 
While its actual musical contents—in 
the diversified rhythmic patterns, ro- 
manticizing solo sweep, and occa- 


tailor-made for 


sional 12-tone flirtations—are some- 
times difficult to grasp, its virtuosic 
merits are immediately apparent. 


Notably the second movement, Presto 
capriccioso alla napolitana, represents 
the non plus ultra in _ finger-and- 
string - breaking escapades. Walton 
certainly knew what Heifetz wanted, 
and Mr. Corigliano certainly knew 
how Heifetz did it. His intonation 
was virtually impeccable, his runs as 
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clear as strings of pearls, and the wide 
interval leaps and double stoppings 
had perplexing precision. The only 
drawback in this admirable perform- 
ance was a certain lack in dynamic 
assertiveness, which seemed to be 
largely caused by the natural restric- 
tions in the volume of Mr. Corigli- 
ano’s violin tone. 

As a good sport and colleague, Mr. 
Corigliano returned to resume his first 
chair duties for the Mahler symphony, 
which was acknowledged in a special 
round of applause by the appreciative 
audience. —J. F. S. 





J. Abresch 
John Corigliano 


I Musici 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Jan. 12.—When I Musici, that superb 
Italian chamber ensemble, makes one 
of its rare appearances in New York, 
it is a happy occasion. The concert 
in the Metropolitan Museum was just 
that: an evening of brilliant music- 
making. The hall was sold out, and 
standees were numerous. 

Beginning with a Sonata for Five 
in G minor by Tommaso Albinoni 
and concluding with Rossini’s de- 
licious Sonata No. 22 for Violins, 
Cello and Bass, the 11 string players 
and Maria Teresa Garatti, pianist, 
were a constant delight. Miss Garatti 
was soloist in Haydn’s Piano Con- 
certo in G major, a work light as a 
leaf, and full of airy, delicate chro- 
matic passages which the soloist exe- 
cuted most decorously. 

Felix Ayo, concertmaster, was solo- 
ist in the Vivaldi Concerto in D 
majo1, Op. 8, No. 11, a performance 
beautifully phrased and impeccably 
accompanied. The audience received 
the program with enthusiasm and 
would not allow the musicians to 
leave without several encores. 

—W. L. 


Gotham Baroque Ensemble 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 12.— 
The first of two concerts by the 
Gotham Baroque Ensemble, a group 
consisting of two violins, cello, harp- 
sichord, and soprano, was a complete 
delight. Directed by Stoddard Lin- 
coln, who is also the harpsichordist, 
they played a program of Baroque 
music from England and Spain, and 
even if none of the works was a full- 
fledged masterpiece, each had a charm 
of its own quite different from the 
others. 

The only work that did not seem 
to have sustained a strong Italian in- 
fluence was the Suite in D minor, by 
William Young. This was the most 
delightful but least-polished piece on 
the program. Much more in the Ital- 


ian style was the Trio Sonata in B by 
John Ravenscroft. The two violins 
were usually happily wrestling with 
each other contrapuntally, sometimes 
rhythmically joining forces over the 
basso continuo. Thomas Arne’s Trio 
Sonata in E minor was the highlight 
of the program, at once the boldest 
and the most-polished music. A can- 
tata by Daniel Purcell, younger broth- 
er of the famous Henry, was a little 
naive, but zestful and captivating. 

The Spanish music, if one may gen- 
eralize, seemed more emotional, per- 
sonal and elegant than the English, 
but not as strong and vigorous. The 
Cantata by Josep Pradas was affecting 
and somewhat sophisticated, but An- 
tonio Soler’s Quintet in D was a dis- 
appointment. This curious piece bal- 
anced solo harpsichord with string 
quartet, but despite some lovely effects 
it was too lengthy. 

The ensemble played extremely 
well, keeping that driving pace neces- 
sary for Baroque music, and not aban- 
doning precision for fervor. The 
soprano, Luise Natale, has a pure 
voice of some depth and thrust, a 
clean technique, and a wonderful way 
with a melisma. —S. A. 


Clarion Concerts 
Introduces Boccherini Work 


Town Hall, Jan. 13.—For his third 
Clarion Concert of the season, Newell 
Jenkins came up with another of his 
delightful programs of unfamiliar 
music, largely of the 18th century. 

Francesco Antonio Bonporti, an 
Italian contemporary of Bach, is 
hardly more than a name to present 
day music-lovers, yet his Concerto in 
D major for String Orchestra, Op. 11, 
No. 8, with which Mr. Jenkins opened 
the program, is a work of striking 
originality and substance. Another 
resurrected gem was Luigi Boccher- 
ini’s Symphony in F major, Op. 34, 
No. 4. Listed as receiving its first 
performance in the United States, the 
Symphony opens with a bustling Al- 
legro assai in which _ tremolando 
strings vie with tooting horns for at- 
tention. Then follows another of 
those lovely slow movements, which 
the early Italian composers knew how 
to write so well, where the instruments 
sing, in true bel canto fashion, un- 
ashamedly to touch the heart and 
charm the ear. A courtly, gracious 
and bouncy Allegro vivace brings the 
Symphony to a close. 

Closely related to them in spirit 
if not in substance were Haydn's Con- 
certo for Harpsichord and Orchestra 
in G, and Paul Creston’s Partita for 
Flute, Violin and Strings. Whether 
or not Haydn’s concerto was actually 
written for the harpsichord, it lent it- 
self well to the instrument, and Albert 
Fuller, the soloist, gave it a masterly 
and sensitive performance. The 
Adagio cantabile, with its melismatic 
embellishments and long reflective ca- 
denza for the solo instrument, is one 
of Haydn's most poignant keyboard 
manifestations. That poignancy was 
set off in high relief by the sprightly 


and good-humoured Allegros with 
which Haydn framed it. 
Paul Creston’s Partita, the only 


contemporary work heard in the pro- 
gram, far from being an incongruity, 
fitted into the scheme of things, for 
this was 18th-century music, too, just 
spiced enough with a touch of mod- 
ernity to make its five movements the 
more tantalizing. It was performed 


with gusto and zest by Samuel Baron, 
flute, and Gerald Tarack, violinist, 
both members of the Clarion Con- 
certs ensemble, as is Mr. Fuller. The 
Partita was warmly received by the 
capacity audience. 

‘he major credit for making this 
one of the most rewarding concerts 
of the season goes to Mr. Jenkins, 
whose animated conducting and un- 
derstanding brought the music vividly 
to life. —R 


American Chamber Orchestra 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Jan. 14. — The American Chamber 
Orchestra, Robert Scholz, conductor, 
was heard in the second in a series 
of three concerts made possible 
through a grant made for this pur- 
pose by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The soloist, Saramae Endich, sang in 
Handel's “Preis der Tonkunst” and in 
Mozart's “Exsultate, Jubilate”, K. 165. 

Miss Endich’s voice was of a love- 
ly, creamy texture, aurally extremely 
pleasing. She sang the Handel work 
with artful felicity of style, and with 
clarity and general accuracy. The 
soprano met the technical challenge 
of the “Alleluia” of the Mozart motet 
most ably. It was lyrical, flexible, 
singing made all the more gratifying 
because of Miss Endich’s musical 
comprehension. 

The performance of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 35, in B flat major, had 
the intimacy and charm of an en- 
semble of proper proportions. The 
group’s playing had a healthy out- 
going quality. 

Mozart’s Divertimento No. 15, in 
B flat major, K. 287, had at times a 
too languishing reading. The string 
tone was warm and bright in quality, 
however, and careful attention was 
given to dynamic levels under Mr. 
Scholz’s leadership. —D. J. B. 


Shaw Is Guest 
With Boston Symphony 

Boston Symphony, Robert Shaw 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 14: 


Symphony No. 6 Tchaikovsky 
Syugeeny No. 2 Kurka 
(First New York performance) 


Symphony, “Mathis der 
Maler” Hindemith 
Robert Shaw has made quite a 


name for himself locally as a leader 
of choral forces, but recently he has 
devoted much of his time to orches- 
tral conducting. For the past few 
years he has been associate conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, and he 
has also appeared with the San Diego 
Orchestra. Last year he was a guest 
conductor with the Boston Symphony, 
but this concert marked his first time 
with the organization in New York. 

One is grateful to Mr. Shaw for in- 
troducing locally the late Robert 
Kurka’s Second Symphony. It is not 
a completely successful work, but it 
shows, as does the composer’s opera 
“The Good Soldier Schweik”, that he 
was “at the threshold of a career of 
real distinction”, as the citation read 
that was awarded to him by Brandeis 
University a few months before his 


death. 
Commissioned by the Paderewski 
Fund for the Encouragement of 


American Composers, the symphony 
was composed in 1953, but it did not 
receive its first performance until July 
8, 1958 (by the orchestra of San Diego 
under John Barnett), and Mr. Shaw 

(Continued on page 264) 
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“SOMETHING ETERNAL” 


page 34) 
to discuss the matter in any way at 
all with the press. It was reported 
far and wide nevertheless. As things 
turned out, the United States 
finally altered its position on the 
following day when a compromise 
solution was worked out. A Febru- 
ary meeting was approved on the 
condition that it not be regarded 
as a special session 

Even now, Miss Anderson seems 
strangely unaware of the salutary 
effect her few words may have had 
in helping to strengthen public con- 
fidence in the continuing efforts of 
the United Nations to find solutions 
to the problems of the world. In a 
forum that seems to bog down so 
often iff a maze of impersonal, 
theoretical debates, it is reassuring 
to discover that the gentle voice of 
one sincere, dedicated individual 
can still be heard and attended to. 
Miss Anderson herself remarked 
only recently that “The United Na- 
tions is going to be no greater than 
the general support of it.” In view 
of this truth, it seems very likely 
that the words she wishes could be 
forgotten may have served an ex- 
cellent purpose, regardless of the 
manner in which they were inter- 
preted 


Continued from 


New Responsibilities 


One gains the 
talking with her now that Miss 
Anderson feels burdened at times 
by the responsibility that has come 
with her universal identification as 
a symbol of faith and hope and 
good will. It is something she never 
consciously sought or wanted. A 
singer all her life, all that she has 
ever really wanted is to sing the 
songs she loves for those who ap- 
preciate them. For this reason she 
is perplexed by proposals that have 
been coming to her with increased 
frequency since her tour of the Far 
East and her work in the United 
Nations 

‘People ask one to make speeches 
now,” she asserts incredulously, “at 


impression from 


commencements, and all sorts of 
places. Not long ago someone asked 
for a forty-minute speech! What is 
that? It’s all right if one has some- 
thing to say, but . . .” And here 
Miss Anderson stops, for it simply 
does not occur to her that anything 
she might say on almost any sub- 
ject would be listened to eagerly 
by a great portion of the world’s 
population. 

She does not realize that the 
strength of her character, the mag- 
netism of her personality, and the 
natural charm and dignity of her 
manner are revealed as clearly 
when she speaks as when she sings. 
In fact, as anyone who has been 
around her will testify, merely to 
be with her is an extraordinary ex- 
perience in itself. 


Profession—Singer 


In the years to come, Miss An- 
derson may find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to resist the pleas of those who 
look to her for a kind of repre- 
sentation and leadership she feels 
ill-qualified to give. She has a strong 
sense of duty, and recently — in 
accepting a National Institute of 
Social Sciences Award for “dis- 
tinguished service to humanity” 
it prompted her to say “There is 
nothing too hard, too difficult, 
which one wouldn't do to uphold 
her land, which she loves so well.” 
On the other hand, she is probably 
expressing her innermost desires 
and estimates of her own proper 
function when she states simply 
“My profession is that of a singer”. 

Regardless of the specific role 
she may be called upon to fill in 
the future, Marian Anderson will 
always be recognized as one of the 
greatest forces for the good of man- 
kind our century has produced 
After watching the telecast of “The 
Lady from Philadelphia”, Dorothy 
Thompson wrote: “She is a mes- 
senger to humanity . . . an affirmer 
of faith, a harbinger of hope, and 
the embodiment of charity . . .” To 
date, no one has come forward to 
dispute this description, and there 
is no reason to think anyone ever 





Virginia 
Soprano Star of 
“Golden Apple” 


“Salome 


In Recital 


Address Secretary: 


! 
| “Electra” 
| 
' 
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PELAND GORDON 


“Saint of Bleecker St.” 


“Ballad of Baby Doe” 


a big voice with dark colors, wide dynamic 
range and emotional intensity.” 


Now booking for 1959-60 


Suite 1407, Steinway Bldg. 
113 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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will. As a “messenger to humanity” 
Marian Anderson reminds us con- 
stantly that something is eternal, 
good, and worth believing in, and 
so long as she is with us we will find 
her message less easy to forget. 


Pendleton First Guest 
Leader in Shreveport 


Shreveport, La. — Edmund Pendle- 
ton, composer and conductor who 
makes his home in Paris, conducted 
the Shreveport Symphony's concerts 
on Jan. 13 and 14. The program in- 
cluded the American premiere of his 
recent cantata, “I Was Glad”; his or- 





chestral suite, Prelude, Fanfare and 
Fugue, previously played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy; Beethoven's First Symphony; 
and Kodaly’s “Psalmus Hungaricus”. 
Kermit Breen was tenor soloist in the 
Kodaly. Maureen Norton was so- 
prano soloist and Sam Terranova vio- 
lin soloist in the cantata. The Centen- 
ary Choir sang in both works. 

Mr. Pendleton was the first guest 
conductor of the Shreveport Sym- 
phony in its I1l-year existence. 
Founder and regular conductor is 
John Shenaut. Mr. Pendleton’s con- 
ducting was praised as “command- 
ing, clean and decisive”, and he won 
an ovation from the first-night audi- 
ence. 


Steinhardt and Blumfield 
Heard with Denver Symphony 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Denver.—The Denver Symphony's 
Jan. 6 concert had aroused consider- 
able anticipation with its advance no- 
tices and City Auditorium was 
crowded for the event. Presented were 
two gifted young artists who, in the 
belief of the Symphony Society and 
conductor Saul Caston, deserved a 
place in the musical sun. 

Arnold Steinhardt, violinist, winner 
of the Leventritt award, played Wieni- 
awski’s Concerto No. 2, in D minor, 
and Coleman Blumfield, pianist, was 
heard in Tchaikovsky's B flat minor 
Concerto. With the poise and assur- 
ance of a veteran Mr. Steinhardt 
played beautifully, disclosing a lovely 
tone of silken quality that had dra- 
matic fire as well as poetic depth. A 
brilliant technique that was always at 
the service of his musicianship and 
rhythmic precision enhanced a per- 
formance that brought him an ova- 
tion 

Mr. Blumfield, an intense young 
man, galloped through Tchaikovsky's 


virtuosic pitfalls much as a_ high- 
strung racehorse. It was a brilliant 
exposition that evinced tremendous 


capabilities with scintillating octaves 
and technique of a high order, though 
some nervous rhythms often had Mr. 
Caston accomplishing wonders to keep 
with the solo part. 

Concerto for 


Liebermann’s Jazz 








Band and Symphony Orchestra was 
another exhilarating contribution to 
the evening’s entertainment. It was 
the first time Denver had heard a 
“live” presentation of this much dis- 
cussed work. Mr. Caston’s sym- 
pathetic reading showed keen appre- 
ciation of its musical worth and ex- 
cellent playing by the orchestra and 
the Jazz Band gave it a memorable 
performance. 

The Jan. 13 program was a con- 
cert of contrasts. Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 3 took up the first half in a 
warmly penetrating reading that re- 
flected the music’s rich romanticism. 
The last half of the program brought 
Lola Montes and her handsome troupe 
of Spanish Dancers. In classical and 
folk dances Miss Montes displayed 
flashing intensity, brilliant execution, 
and sinuous grace. Miguel Santos 
showed marvelous agility in his “Far- 
ruca”, and the other five dancers were 
all finished artists. Benito Palacios 
was a virtuoso on the guitar, and all 
the costumes were strikingly beautiful. 
Mr. Caston gave admirable support to 
the dancers and a large audience was 
most appreciative. 

The orchestra under Mr. Caston 
opened the University of Colorado 
Artist Series in Boulder, Oct. 29, with 
Hilde Gueden as guest artist. Later 


attractions listed were Bernstein's 
“Candide”, Nov. 13; the Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Nov. 21; Byron 


Janis, Jan. 15; George London, Feb. 
18; Leonard Rose, Mar. 3; and the 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Mar. 16. 

Mr. Janis was heard in an engross- 
ing program that packed huge Macky 
Auditorium. He approached each 
composer’s idiom with sympathetic 
insight and so projected himself into 
the music that he became completely 
one with it and his instrument. 
Among the younger pianists one 
rarely hears such maturity of concep- 
tion, with absolute masterly of tech- 
nical and emotional control welded 
into so pliant a means of expression. 

The Friends of Chamber Music 
presented its second attraction of the 
season at Phipps Auditorium with the 
LaSalle String Quartet. The four 
instruments sounded so _ perfectly 
matched that they spoke as one voice 
with beautifully balanced intonation. 


Beaux Arts Trio 


At Indiana University 

Bloomington, Ind.—The Beaux 
Arts Trio will be in residence at the 
University of Indiana from March 12 
to Aug. 10. During the summer the 
trio will give three concerts, includ- 
ing a contemporary American work 
on each program. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Haines Premiere 


In Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City.—One of the most 
felicitous programs of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony, under the direction 
of Guy Fraser Harrison, was given on 
Jan. 13 at the Municipal Auditorium. 
It included the world premiere of 
Edmund Haines’s Concertino for 
Seven Solo Instruments and Orches- 
tra, Beethoven's “Egmont” Overture, 
Chausson’s Symphony in B flat, and 
Ravel’s “La Valse”. 

The Haines work, commissioned by 
the Oklahoma City Symphony, goes 
back to Bach for its framework, but 
in temper it is a work of 1959, using 
in taste and moderation the devices 
that make modern music sound mod- 
ern. The first movement is serious, 
tense, and atonal for the most part; 
the second movement, Allegro con 
fuoco, is vigorous, more rhythmic, 
and curiously embellished with a mis- 
placed cadenza; the Andante espres- 
sivo comes closest to an easy, popular 
style, and a slow beginning but sud- 
denly vivacious rondo, harking back 
to statements made in the first move- 
ment, closed the piece. 

The work was cordially received by 
the audience, and Mr. Harrison and 
his soloists (Burns Westman, Harvey 
Garber, Norman Paulu, Earl Thomas, 
Nat White, Donald Hood, and David 
Vanderkooi) were recalled many 
times. 

The program also included arias 
from “La Traviata” and “Fledermaus” 
sung by Carole Frederick, Oklahoma 
born soprano and winner of the Bloch 
Young Artist Award. Miss Frederick's 
voice had a lyric and dramatic qual- 
ity with a coloratura range at the top, 
and reaching mezzo at the low end of 
the scale. She sang with great musical 
taste, style, power, and temperament, 
and her extremely successful perform- 
ance was acknowledged by all. 

—Aline Jean Treanor 


Columbia, Princeton 
Get Rockefeller Grant 


Columbia and Princeton Universi- 
ties jointly have announced the re- 
ceipt of a grant of $175,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the pur- 
pose of establishing the first center 
devoted to composition and research 
in electronic music. The grant, which 
will cover a five-year period, pro- 


vides for acquisition and design of 
electronic equipment and its mainte- 
nance, technical assistant to com- 
posers, and, in general, the establish- 
ment of conditions necessary for reali- 
zation of such a program. The new 
center will be located at Columbia and 
administered jointly by Otto Luening 
and Vladimir Ussachevsky, members 
of the music faculty at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Roger Sessions and Mil- 
ton Babbitt, faculty members at 
Princeton. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Suffers Heart Attack 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, former musi- 
cal director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and conductor of _ the 
Metropolitan Opera, suffered a heart 
attack on Jan. 22 and was admitted 
to the New York Hospital. He was 
to have conducted performances of 
“Eugene Onegin” on Jan. 26 and 
“Vanessa” on Jan. 30, in which he 
was replaced by Ignace Strasvogel, 
assistant conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan. Erich Leinsdorf conducted the 
Metropolitan’s new production of 
Verdi's “Macbeth” on Feb. 5, origin- 
ally assigned to Mr. Mitropoulos. 


Rudel General Director 
For Chautauqua Opera 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—Julius Rudel, 
general director of the New York 
City Opera, has been appointed gen- 
eral director of the Chautauqua Opera 
Association. He was musical director 
for the association's 1958 summer 
season, with Alfredo Valenti, who has 
since retired, as artistic director. 

The program for the season, which 
will be held from July 17 to Aug. 24, 
includes Carlisle Floyd’s “Wuthering 
Heights”, Giannini’s “The Taming of 
the Shrew”, “Rigoletto”, “The Bar- 
tered Bride”, “Madama _ Butterfly” 
and “Brigadoon”. As usual, all per- 
formances will be sung in English. 


Carnegie Hall Extends 
Philharmonic’s Lease 


The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Inc., and Carnegie 
Hall, Inc., signed an agreement on 
Jan. 19 by which the New York Phil- 
harmonic will have the use of Car- 
negie Hall for concerts and recitals 
until May 1960. 





“MISSING” ACT OF “LA 


(Continued from page 164) 


COMMISS. ESTIMATORE: 
Uno! Due! tre! (suono di tromba) 
Stipetto mogano 

RIGATTIERI: - 
Quaranta. 
quanta, 
tanta! 
Cento! 

COMMISS. ESTIMATORE: Il 
cero é@ spento! (suono di tromba) 
Un canapé. Trenta. 

RIGATTIERI: — Trentuno. — 
Mezzo. — Quaranta! — A me cin- 
quanta. — Sessanta — E sette! — 
Settanta etre! 

(Musetta e 


Trenta — 
- Mezzo... . — Cin- 

— Cinquantatre — Set- 
— Ottanta! — Novanta! — 





Marcello conducono Via 
Mimi. Gli inquilini parte salgono, 
parte si fermano a vedere I'asta) 

(Suono di tromba L’asta con- 
tinua) 


CALA IL SIPARIO 


Copyrighted in the United States by 
“Musical America” and Peter Dragadze. 
No total or partial reproduction of the 
Italian or English text may be made with- 
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BOHEME” 


AUCTIONEERS: One .. . two 
Three . . . gone!! (the bugle 

blow s) A mahogany cabinet. 

DEALERS:—thirty — forty— 
and a half . . . —fifty—fifty-three! 
— seventy — eighty! — ninety! 
—one hundred! 

AUCTIONEERS, etc.: 
light! (bugle 
Thirty. 

DEALERS: 
a_ half!—forty!— 
sixty!—plus 
three! wail 

(Musetta and Marcello lead Mimi 
away. Some of the neighbors go up- 
stairs, and others stop to watch the 
auction) 

(A blast on the bugle and the auc- 
tion continues) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Another 


sounds again) a sofa! 


-thirty-one!—and 
fifty from me!— 
seven!—seventy plus 





out credit to the origin of the libretto, 
“Musical America”, Peter Dragadze, and 
the “Rivista della Scala” (Franco Abbiati 
and Mario Morini) 
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Canadian Government Grants 
$90,000 to Composers 


By CoLin SABISTON 


Toronto, Canada.—Cash grants by 
the government-sponsored Canada 
Council for specifically directed ex- 
pansion of Canadian musical activity 
have been, without question, the dom- 
inant influence in this field during 
the past year, and will continue to be 
for several years to come on the basis 
of policies now almost fully defined 
but not yet wholly effective. 

Early in 1958 the Council an- 
nounced a grant of $60,000 to the 
Canadian Music Council. In the late 
autumn it was announced that the 
money would be used over the next 
three years to support the newly 
formed Canadian Composers’ Center, 
whose director will be Jean-Marie 
Baudet. His principal task will be to 
assemble a complete library of all 
music written by Canadians and 
deemed worthy of performance at 
home and abroad. The gathering in 
of compositions already published is 
now under way. Arrangements are 
being made to make scores available 
to orchestras and other appropriate 
ensembles, to conductors, entrepre- 
neurs, soloists and interested societies 
so that performances on the broad- 
cast possible scale may be arranged. 
Broadcasting and recording agencies 
on this continent and overseas will 
be provided with scores; and, if all 
goes well, the Composers’ Center con- 
templates a recording program of its 
own to give native authors, perform- 
ers and audiences the widest possible 
familiarity with contemporary music 
of domestic origin. 


Unpublished Music Included 


The program of the music center 
does not stop there. Mr. Baudet also 
is charged with the task of seeking 
out, sorting and appraising all avail- 
able compositons in every category 
so far unpublished. That there is an 
accumulation of material in both 
categories may be exemplified by ref- 
erence to the June 6, 1914, issue of 
MusicaL AMERICA when one of this 
journal’s New York critics, reviewing 
an album of songs by the late Pro- 
fessor Leo Smith, said: “He has more 
acute harmonic sense than have many 
of those American composers whose 
works are on the programs of our 
best singers.” 

The Canadian Music Council, 
which was organized under Sir Ernest 
MacMillan’s chairmanship some years 
in advance of the Canada Council, 
and the Composers, Authors and 
Publishers Association of Canada 
(CAPAC), also headed by Sir Ernest, 
are co-operating in plans to have as 
much as possible of this new music 
published and distributed. CAPAC is 
collaborating in recruiting a corps of 
editors and copyists who will work 
under Mr. Baudet's direction toward 
obtaining a hearing for all music re- 
maining unpublished, with full manu 
script scores to be available on a 
rental basis. Toward this phase of 
the Composers’ Center’s program, 
CAPAC has added a grant of $30,000 
to supplement the grant of $60,000 

In the meantime additional, sub 
stantial grants have been made by 
the Canada Council to Canadian 
symphony orchestras from coast to 
coast. It is specified that the funds 
are to be used in adding personnel 
to the orchestras and, in some cases, 
to finance additional performances, 


some of them specifically directed to- 
ward regional tours to smaller com- 
munities within reach of the orches- 
tras’ home cities. 

The Royal Winnipeg Ballet, the 
National Ballet of Canada of Toronto, 
and Les Grands Ballets Canadiennes 
of Lower Canada have been similarly 
endowed for travel purposes. As yet 
there is no available total of added 
performances to new audiences in 
new places; but many thousands of 
Canadians have heard and seen live 
orchestral concerts and live opera and 
ballet performances by Canadian or- 
ganizations. The National Ballet was 
also the recipient last year of an 
initial grant of $25,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The money 
was used to add new full length ballets 
to the company’s repertoire and to 
facilitate longer tours in Canada and 
the United States. 

The Toronto Opera Festival Com- 
pany has extended its touring season, 
in addition to a longer run in this 
city. Its cast has been strengthened 
by the return from abroad of Ontario- 
born Marguerite Gignac. In addition 
to her clear, true and flexible voice, 
always well produced, she has that 
type of dynamic personality that 
identifies the stage with the audience, 
the audience with the performance. 

The company’s autumn season also 
was fortified by John McCollum, Tor- 
onto’s Jan Rubes, Ilona Kombrink 
and Giuseppe Campora. 


Enough Instrumentalists? 


The newly awakened and broad- 
ened musical interest has been notice- 
able also in chamber-music perform- 
ances, although there still is a lag 
here. But the spurt of 1957-58 and 
so far into the current season has 
not been accomplished without expos- 
ing some hazards. An independently 
developed co-sponsorship with the 
Canada Council of civic orchestras in 
Canada by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation has raised questions as 
to the future status of leading en- 
sembles in this group. 

The basic problem is that in none 
of the principal centers in which CBC 
programs originate—Vancouver, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Montreal — are 
there enough suitable instrumentalists 
to support more than one major or- 
chestra. Of these, the Toronto Sym- 
phony is the only one at full strength, 
but most of its members rely on other 
employment, during the active season 
as well as the quieter months, for ade- 
quate incomes. In this city, the CBC 
has the substantial nucleus of a sym- 
phonic ensemble, but must rely on 
drafting key Toronto Symphony play- 
ers for major broadcast programs. 
Last autumn the CBC orchestra 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


planned a season of Sunday afternoon 
programs, in direct conflict with the 
free Pop series by the Toronto Sym- 
phony in Massey Hall, and several 
Toronto Symphony members were 
bluntly asked with which orchestra 
they would play. Toronto Symphony 
sponsors took the issue to Ottawa, 
with the result that the CBC Sunday 
program was moved to the evening. 
It is broadcast from the stage of a 
non-central theatre to which the pub- 
lic is invited free of charge. Both the 
CBC evening and the Toronto Sym- 
phony afternoon free concerts are 
well attended, but the latter’s receipts 
from voluntary offerings have fallen 
off so far from previous years that, as 
this is written, it is proposed to aban- 
don the Pop concerts for the remain- 
der of the season. 





Crowded Schedule Hurts Playing 


But the even more grave result of 
present scheduling is that instrumen- 
talists who play in both orchesras 
have heavy week-end rehearsals for 
two separate programs under differ- 
ent conductors each week end; and 
every second week there are added 
rehearsals for the Tuesday-Wednesday 
subscription series by the Toronto 
Symphony. This program crowding 
is not conducive to fresh, crisp per- 
formances by all players in either 
program. The Royal Conservatory of 
Music is making a valiant effort to 
produce new players, but not enough 
are yet available. 

Another remedy is mooted by some 
supporters of the Toronto Symphony. 
They would like to see the city orches- 
tra placed on a full-scale annual salary 
basis, with outside engagements re- 
stricted to the off-season months. 
They are asking whether the Canada 
Council could make it possible to ele- 
vate the Toronto Symphony to the 
status of a full-time, year-round na- 
tional orchestra, whose permanent 
personnel would include an appropri- 
ate number of associate and assistant 
conductors. 


Case of Winnipeg Conductor 


It is desirable that city orchestras 
should continue to be strengthened 
and that the conflict between them 
and the requirements of the CBC 
should be ameliorated. The city of 
Winnipeg has provided another illus- 
trative case. Through the seasons, 
civic sponsors of the city’s orchestras 
have heard a long list of guest con- 
ductors with the intention of engaging 
a top-ranking conductor and making 
it possible for him to reorganize and 
strengthen the orchestra. Late last 
year a choice was made and a con- 
ductor of international repute was 
selected and notified by mail. But, 
before a formal contract had been 
signed, this conductor was notified, 
again by mail, that the arrangements 
agreed on had been canceled. Instead, 
a young and relatively inexperienced 
musician from Toronto was given the 
post as his first regular conducting 
appointment. No personal objection 
to the appointee is possible. He is a 
hard worker, a sound musician, and 
under CBC sponsorship showed prom- 
ise as a conductor. 

But the question remains: Should 
the regional broadcasting program- 
ming requirements of the CBC (if 
that was a factor, as has been sug- 
gested) be permitted to take pre- 
cedence over civic sponsorship of 
regional orchestras that have been 
founded and developed by city gov- 
ernmments and _ interested patrons, 
sometimes to the detriment of other 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





interests? There are arguments on 
both sides. But the interesting fact 
remains that the issue of the CBC’s 
apparent intrusion in affairs of city 
orchestras has at least been raised in 
a new form by the incidents in Tor- 
onto and Winnipeg. It is pointed out 
that substantial CBC deficits are cov- 
ered by cash grants from the federal 
Treasury, in recognition of its na- 
tional service, while Canada Council 
subsidies to local orchestras are to 
finance the expansion of live pro- 
grams for regional audiences; and that 
while CBC engagements, on a hire 
basis, may be desirable as well as 
permissable, no outside influence 
should intervene either in the local 
Management or musical direction of 
local orchestras whose regional serv- 
ices to area residents are paramount. 


New Concert Society Orchestra 


In the meantime, the live-audience 
interest in orchestral music is encour- 
aging longer seasons and extended 
tours, especially by smaller ensembles 
like Boyd Neel’s Toronto group, the 
Hart House Orchestra. And in spite 
of the genuine shortage of players, 
another group of Toronto musicians 
have organized an entirely new sym- 
phony orchestra of 64 pieces, on a 
fully professional basis. It was to be 
known as the Canadian Concert So- 
ciety Orchestra, according to a late 
1958 announcement, with 32 to 36 
concerts planned annually in this city, 
and with the first performance on 
Dec. 5, in the Play House Theatre. 
Concerts are being offered in three 
series, one of 12 or more in the regu- 
lar season, a similar schedule in the 
autumn, and a midsummer schedule 
of eight. 

Personnel will be drawn from senior 
students of professional stature, junior 
members of the Toronto Symphony, 
and other qualified players now em- 
ployed in cafes and night clubs, or 
engaged in other work. 

The conductor is a French Canad- 
ian, George Rene Cherrier, who 
studied under Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Toscanini; the musical director, 
Hungarian-born Louis Ivanfi Gondos; 
the concertmaster, George Szabo, who 
has had a successful European career 
as a Violinist. 

Also symptomatic of the new stir- 
ring of orchestral interest is the ap- 
pointment of Leonard Pearlman of 
Buffalo as permanent conductor of the 
St. Catherines Symphony. He replaces 
a part-time conductor formerly shared 
by St. Catherines with a group of 
other orchestras bordering Lake Erie 
on both sides of the United States- 
Canadian line. 


Susskind’s Contract Renewed 


In Toronto, the original two-year 
contract of Walter Susskind as con- 
ductor of the Toronto Symphony has 
been renewed for another two-year 
period. During the past year he spent 
about 26 weeks abroad, returning in 
time to conduct some of the perform- 
ances of the Toronto Festival Opera 
Company here and on tour, and to 
resume his duties with the Toronto 
Symphony for the current season. 

Festivals for all seasons are now 
routine across Canada, _ including 
ballet and opera, nationwide scholar- 
ship competitions; brass bands, sym- 
phony orchestras; opera under the 
stars and in tents; and instrumental 
and vocal concert series. To the 
growing list, still another is now un- 
der discussion for Toronto. In the 
past the local music union has offered 
free band concerts in the parks. But 
Parks Commissioner Bell says they 
are not well enough attended and pro- 
poses that orchestral concerts, with 
soloists and all the trimmings, be held 
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all summer in the most suitable of 
this city’s 132 park areas, on an out- 
door festival basis. Moreover, former 
Toronto conductor Reginald Stewart 
is to be engaged as consultant on this 
schedule, as well as on plans for an 
indoor summer festival of orchestral 
music on a more orthodox basis. 


Any Hall for a Concert 


In the absence of adequate concert 
halls in large cities, as well as in pos- 
sible concert stop-overs on transcon- 
tinental routes, a newly music con- 
scious public in Canada is making 
unusual shifts to hear more solo art- 
ists. 

In addition to schools, churches, 
skating and curling rinks, one hears 
of sample rooms in commercial hotels, 
labor union assembly halls and lodge 
rooms being used. Over twenty years 
ago the late cellist, professor, author 
and composer Leo Smith wrote, 
‘Give us the concert halls and we will 
provide the music”. With the self- 
institutional advances in musical edu- 
cation for performers and composers 
alike, perhaps the Canada Council 
will find a way to limit its scholarship 
grants to very special cases and work 
out a co-operative plan with muni- 
cipalities for the provision of more 
suitable halls at appropriate intervals 
across the Dominion so that short- 
hop transcontinental tours by native 
and visiting concertisers could become 
economically feasible. As this is writ- 
ten ethnic groups are assuming lead- 
ership in organizing a few such tours 
through the co-ordination of planning 
by their own sponsoring societies. 
Native-born Canadians are finding a 
new source of pleasure in these pro- 
grams. 


Hayden To Tour 
With Chicago Ballet 


Melissa Hayden has been engaged 
as prima ballerina for Ruth Page's 
Chicago Opera Ballet during the 
1959-60 season. Through the cour- 
tesy of the New York City Ballet 
Company, Miss Hayden will be avail- 
able for a tour which will cover a 
10- to 12-week period, commencing 
in early January 1960. The tour will 
be under the personal direction of 
Kurt Weinhold, vice-president of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management. 


Award of Honor 
For Rosina Lhevinne 


Rosina Lhevinne, pianist and lead- 
ing teacher (her students included 
Van Cliburn and John Browning), 
received an award of honor from the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropists 
of New York on Jan. 29 at the Hotel 
Astoria. The award, given in honor 
for her contribution to the develop- 
ment of a generation of acclaimed 
American musicians, was presented 
by Howard Taubman, music critic of 
the New York Times, on behalf of 
the federation. An accompanying 
musical program featured Mme. Lhe- 
vinne as pianist with the Juilliard 
String Quartet, George London, and 
John Browning. 


Obernkirchen Choir 
Returns for Fifth Tour 


The Obernkirchen Children’s Choir, 
under the direction of Edith Moeller, 
will return for their fifth tour through 
the United States and Canada at the 
end of September 1959. The tour, 
directed by Kurt Weinhold, vice-pres- 
ident of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, will cover 55 cities in 11 weeks 
and is already entirely sold out. 











THE MOZART TRIO 
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As thoroughly delectable as they were unusual. 
(New York Herald-Tribune ) 
Musical elegance personified. 
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A rare evening of highest musical quality. 
(Washington Post-Times Herald) 
Perfect Mozartian style. Their vocal means are 


exceptional. (Il Popolo Nuovo, Torino, Italy) 


The sparkling style of Mozart’s musie was happily 
captured. (Wiener Kurier, Vienna, Austria) 


° A perfect performance. 
(Demokratsche V olksblatt, Salzburg, Austria) 
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Second Annual 
VANCOUVER 
INTERNATIONAL 
FESTIVAL 


July 11 - August 15, 1959 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL 
CONCERTS: 


The Festival Orchestra: 
Members of the Vancouver 
Symphony and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation 
Symphony Orchestra 


The Chamber Orchestra of 
the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


The Festival Chorus: The Bach 
Choir of Vancouver and the 
chorus of the University of 
British Columbia 

The Montreal Bach Choir: 
George Little, Conductor. 


CONDUCTORS: 


Herbert von Karajan, Walter 
Susskind, Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, Irwin Hoffman, Mil- 


ton Katims, Oivin Fijelstadt**, 
and others to be announced 


COMMISSIONS AND 
WORLD PREMIERES* 


Song cycle by Robert Turner, 
‘cello sonata by Darius Mil- 
haud, string quartet by Harry 
Somers, symphonic work by 
Pierre Mercure 


CHAMBER MUSIC: 


The Hungarian Quartet 


RECITALS AND SOLOISTS: 


The Montreal Bach 
Ernst Friedlander 
Friedlander, 
gen, 
Aimee 


Choir, 
and Marie 
Betty-Jean Ha 
Nelsova, Marie- 
Kerstein 
Schwartz- 

Andrew, Hans 
and others to be 


Zara 
Warrot 
Meyer’, Elisabeth 
kopf, Milla 
Haefliger*, 
announced 


OPERA: 


Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice’’—in a new English trans- 
lation by Walter Ducloux. 

. 


Music Is just one of the arts to be 
enjoyed at this year's Festival; also 
represented on its impressive pro- 
gramme will be art, drama, the 
dance and films 


For information contact 


VANCOUVER FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, 


B.C. Canada MU 3-3395 


*First time in North America 
**First time in Canada. 











“Outside” Agencies Provide 
Rio’s Most Brilliant Events 


By Hersert J. FriepMann 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—The 1958 
season in Brazil's capital was quite 
different from preceding ones. A 
couple of extremely brilliant events 
were arranged or had the co-opera- 
tion of different “outside” organiza- 
tions which normally do not engage 
in presentation of musical artists, as, 
for instance, the United States gov- 
ernment, which was responsible for 
the appearances of the New York 
Philharmonic on its South American 
tour. Several events expected every 
year or announced for 1958 as spe- 
cial attractions did not take place; 
due to the currency exchange prob- 
lems of Brazil no opera season with 
internationally famous singers was 
held. So far it is too early to foresee 
whether the musical societies, which 
normally organize the tours of solo 
performers and smaller groups 
through this country, will next season 
regain their prominent position in 
Brazil's musical life. 

One of the outstanding events of 
the whole season was of course the 
appearance of the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and Leonard Bernstein. The extra- 
ordinary ensemble remained for sev- 
eral days in Brazil’s capital and was 
heard in two concerts in the Muni- 
cipal Theatre, where capacity au- 
diences cheered conductor and in- 
strumentalists, and in a “popular” 
performance in the Maracana sports 


stadium. This was the first visit of 
a United States orchestra since the 
tour by the NBC Symphony under 


Toscanini shortly before the outbreak 
of the Second World War. It is diffi- 
cult to know which qualities of the 
New York Philharmonic have been 
more appreciated by the public, its 
discipline as a whole, the brilliant 
sonority of the brass and woodwinds, 
its extensive dynamic scale or its re- 
spect for the composer's intentions. 

The program chosen for the two 
gala events consisted of six works by 
modern and two by classical com- 
posers. Contemporary music by two 
American and one Brazilian com- 
poser was performed. To this writer 
the most impressive readings were of 
Strauss’s “Don Juan”, played with 
breathtaking élan, and Schoenberg's 
“Verklairte Nacht”, in which the beau- 
ty of the intricate chromatic voices 
was clearly revealed. The music of 
Samuel Barber, who is little known 
in this country, attracted great inter- 
est 


Return of Claudio Arrau 


For the members of the ABC so- 
ciety Claudio Arrau, after a long ab- 
sence from Brazil, was heard in a 
recital, the highlights were Beethov- 
en's “Waldstein” Sonata and Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy. Op. 17. The Vienna 
Octet gave exemplary readings to 
Beethoven's septet and Schubert's 
Octet in the great Viennese tradition 
of chamber-music playing. Antonio 
Janigro, cellist, displayed his incom- 
parable facility in Locatelli’s Sonata 
in D major and works by Bach, 
Beethoven and Vivaldi 

Henryk Szeryng, violinist, returned 
to Rio, where he had lived for several 
years, and was greeted by an audience 
which admired his artistic develop- 
ment. Friedrich Gulda, a “best-seller” 
in Brazil, won new success when he 
gave brilliant interpretations of 
Beethoven's “Eroica” Variations and 
a sensitive reading of Mozart's Sonata 
in B flat, major, K 333. 


The Koeckert Quartet offered 
Wolfs Serenata Italiana, seldom 
heard here, and works by Beethoven, 
Schubert and Haydn. The Berlin 
Chamber Orchestra, under Hans von 
Benda, offered a program of classics 
with the assistance of the brilliant 
oboist Erich Erthel. Carmen Adnet, 
pianist, was the only Brazilian artist 
presented in this series. Unfamiliar 
works by French composers of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
were revealed to the audience by the 
Roger Blanchard Chamber Choir. 
rhe society also presented to its mem- 
bers Alicia Alonso and Igor Youske- 
Vitch. 

The Brazilian Symphony played 
during the season under the baton of 
several guest conductors. A new- 
comer to South America, Georges 
Izipine, well known from excellent 
French records, offered competent 
readings of works rarely heard here, 
such as Roussel’s Suite in F and the 
Chausson Symphony. Eugen Szenkar, 
who had been artistic director of the 
Brazilian Symphony before accepting 
the post of Generalmusikdirektor in 
Diisseldorf, Germany, offered works 
of the standard repertoire. Pavel 
Serebriakov was the brilliant soloist 
in Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 
l. 


Hungarian Conducts Novelties 


Pablo Komlos, a conductor of Hun- 
garian descent, must be congratulated 
for presenting, with excellent prepara- 
tion, an overdue novelty here, Carl 
Orff's “Carmina Burana”. Yara Bern- 
ette, pianist, performed with élan the 
solo part of the Second Concerto by 
Brahms under the baton of Victor 
Tevah from Chile, who brought also 
an interesting novelty to Rio, the 
Second Symphony of Martinu. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, outside of the country 
the best-known Brazilian composer, 
conducted his 11th Symphony, writ- 





ten for the Boston Symphony, at its 
first hearing in Rio. 

Robert McFerrin was heard for 
the first time in this city by the au- 
dience of the Cultura Artistica So- 
ciety in a program of songs and arias. 
He was most impressive when cap- 
turing the particular mood of four 
popular “gambling songs”. The Stan- 
ley Quartet made its bow to the au- 
dience of the same society, offering 
as a novelty Benjamin Lees’s Quartet 
No. 2. 

In reporting the so-called “inde- 
pendent” events, concerts not ar- 
ranged by the usual societies or 
agents, one first has to consider Pavel 
Serebriakov, the extraordinary Rus- 
sian pianist, who had appeared here 
for the first time during the 1957 
International Piano Competition and 
returned for a new series of recitals 
and appearances with orchestra. The 
“Pathétique” Sonata by Beethoven 
and Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” won 
him an ovation from an enthusiastic 
audience. 


Tiflis Opera House Ensemble 


In view of the great success of Rus- 
sian ballet the previous season, a tour 
for a group of dancers belonging to 
the Tiflis Opera House (Georgia) was 
arranged for 1958. Vakhtang Chabu- 
kiani, leading dancer and responsible 
for the choreography, Vera Zignadze, 
and the other members of the group 
attracted a large audience to a series 
of brilliant performances. The San 
Francisco Ballet under the direction 
of William Christensen appeared on 
several nights. The élan of the group, 
its refreshing new, American ap- 
proach to the art of dance, and their 
highly developed technique won gen- 
eral acclaim from public and press. 
The Ballet of the Municipal Opera of 
Berlin (Berliner Ballet), under the 
direction of Tatiana Gsovsky, gave a 
couple of quite interesting perform- 
ances, including “Hamlet”, with mu- 
sic by Boris Blacher. 

Other American artists presented 
during the season were Ruth Slenczyn- 
ska and Ruggiero Ricci. The recitals 
given by Leonid Kogan proved to be 
rather disappointing. 


Foreign Orchestras, Ballets 


Enliven Colombia Scene 


Bogota, Colombia. — 1958 in 
Colombia was musically high-lighted 
by the successful visit of the New 
York Philharmonic. The ordinarily 
not overabundant traffic of foreign 
performers to this country was even 
more restricted last year, but at the 
same time the activities of local 
groups have become more numerous 
and steady. This is true of the sym- 
phony series in Bogota, around which 
other musical manifestations have 
been growing in the last few years. 
The already accomplished establish- 
ment of an annual drama festival will 
probably lead in the near future to 
the launching of a music festival. 

Under Leonard Bernstein’s direc- 
tion, the New York Philharmonic 
offered four concerts to capacity-plus 
audiences, two in the capital and one 
each in Medellin and Cali. The event 
was sponsored locally by Sociedad Pro 
Musica, and created as warm a re- 
sponse as in any other South Ameri- 
can country. 

Other foreign groups heard here in 
1958 were the Berlin Radio Sym- 
phony, and a group of Italian singers 
under the name Opera da Camera di 
Milano. The San Francisco and Berlin 
ballets were introduced to the Colom- 
bian public in June and August, re- 
spectively. 






The Orquesta Sinfénica de Colom- 
bia offered 26 concerts in its regular 
series. Soloists from abroad included 
Artur Rubinstein, Maria Tipo, Walter 
Klien, Albert Ferber, Marello Abbado, 
Jaime Ingram, Evi Liivak, Pedro 
D’Andurain, and Michele Auclaire. In 
contradistinction to this list, the 
orchestra had no guest conductors at 
all. Works by Colombian composers 
Antonio Maria Valencia, Fabio Gon- 
zalez Zuleta, Guillermo Uribe Hol- 
guin, José Rozo Contreras, and Luis 
Antonio Escobar had premieres dur- 
ing the year. 

Outside of Bogota, the Orquesta 
Sinfénica de Antioquia kept active in 
Medellin. Four concerts were given by 
the National Symphony in Cali, where 
the 25th anniversary of the music 
conservatory was marked by the first 
Congress on Musical Education. The 
National Symphony was invited in 
June to the Pan-American Festival at 
Miami, and gave three concerts under 
the baton of Olav Roots. 

Attendance at symphony: concerts 
in Bogota has been fostered by the 
establishment of an organized group 
of supporters, “Asoscol”. 

The string orchestra of the Cham- 
ber Music iety and the Rothstein 
Sinfonietta concertize every week for 
the television audience. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


THE MET SHOWS ITS METTLE 


(Continued from page 15) 

down into history as a collector of stars, a wily 
man of business and a skillful diplomat in deal- 
ing with temperament. “He invited one to 
sing,” said Eames. It was he who offered Caruso 
a contract for 40 appearances at approximately 
$960 a performance. His successor, Heinrich 
Conried, reduced the number and got the credit 
for Grau’s acumen. He also got the tenor. 


If Grau was star-minded, Conried was the 
man for the show. His two most notorious 
novelties, “Parsifal” and “Salome”, brought 
down the invectives of the captious, the first 
for its sanctity, originally intended for the 
reverential limits of Bayreuth, the second for 
its sinfulness, which aroused the moral squeam- 
ishness of the stockholders and was withdrawn. 


With the arrival of Gatti-Casazza in 1908 the 
Metropolitan entered into a new phase. As 
director of La Scala in Milan, leading opera 
house in Italy, the new general manager brought 
with him high standards of production. He 
asked for improved rehearsal space. It was 
built. He insisted on the presence of Arturo 
Toscanini, who was engaged with him. Eclectic 
in his tastes, he introduced 14 American works. 
Winning the respect of his chief, Otto H. Kahn, 
president of the producing company, Gatti 
worked in happy harness. The competitive 
Hammerstein Company was bought off for 
$1,200,000. The Metropolitan was sent to Paris 
for a spring season at the Chatelet Theatre. 

The archives swell to vast proportions during 
this period. Mr. Kahn wrote his manager a 
stream of missives reporting on private audi- 
tions, asking for figures, offering expensive ac- 
cessories—a visiting ballet among them—and 
undertaking an option on uptown property for 
a new theatre. The cachets swell, too: $2,500 


for Caruso, $3,000 for Chaliapin. The claque 
gets its payments, the staff member his “grati- 
fication”. The Metropolitan realized a tidy sum 
by farming out its singers for private concerts 
at the great New York houses: Alma Gluck 
sings for Mrs. DeKoven, Lucrezia Bori and 
Pasquale Amato for Mrs. Kane, Caruso for 
Mrs. Kahn. Mrs. Vanderbilt and Countess 
Leary count on Metropolitan programs no mat- 
ter what the cost. 

World War I changed the operatic scene in 
certain respects. The German artists disap- 
peared. Wagner was presented in English or 
not at all. French opera received a new boost 
with Pierre Monteux and Albert Wolff at the 
helm. Geraldine Farrar excelled in three 
languages. 

Meanwhile the income tax hacked at the 
private concerts; the depression started slowly 
to thin down the audiences; Kahn retired; Gatti 
returned to Italy. The golden nest egg which 
he had salted away for the company, in spite 
of his own lavish habits and rewards, was 
gradually spent. 


Papers Saved, Archives Lengthen 


And now the archives lengthen, Edward 
Johnson, with Edward Ziegler and Earle R. 
Lewis at his side, employed secretaries who 
threw nothing away. When Gatti wrote a letter, 
it had to be translated. His successors, all fluent 
scribes, themselves dictated and signed hun- 
dreds of letters. Thousands more were ad- 
dressed to prospective contributors, when the 
Metropolitan started to pass the hat in 1932. 

The radio introduced a new arm to the com- 
pany, as well as some 30 million ears and 
thousands of letter-writing hands. The opera- 
tions of the Metropolitan Opera Guild, the 
Auditions of the Air, and, in the last years, the 
National Council with its Central Opera Service 
add to the sheer bulk. 


What medals does the Old Lady prize in her 
maturity? During World War Il the great 
Scandinavian Wagnerian era echoed to Flag- 
stad, Branzell and Thorborg, Melchior, Schorr 
and Kipnis. 

During the depression of the early 30's 
flashed the development of the American singer, 
rising to leading roles under the tutorial eye 
of Edward Johnson. If European glamor could 
not be imported for the stage, the manager 
found Sir Thomas Beecham, Bruno Walter, 
Fritz Reiner, George Szell, and Fritz Busch 
for the pit. If he could not afford to .ke 
chances on unfamiliar novelties, as Gatti had 
been able to do, he built up a new public for 
Mozart, with Rethberg, Pinza, Sayao and 
Novotna to help him. And when he had a bit 
of money, after the nationwide drive of 1938- 
40, he invested in fine new productions of 
“Ballo in Maschera”, “Fille du Régiment”, and 
“Alceste”. For the staples the old Urban sets 
were repainted, relined, restored. 

The archives of Rudolf Bing’s regime are only 
now beginning to filter into the historic files. 
New names pop up in the correspondence— 
names from the theatrical world: stage directors 
like Alfred Lunt, Margaret Webster, Peter 
Brook, José Quintero, new scenic artists to 
enliven the standard repertory: Rolf Gérard, 
Eugene Berman, Frederic Fox. 

At 75 the Metropolitan is getting ready to 
move; a rebirth in Lincoln Center is expected 
for 1961. The tiaras of the 19th-century audi- 
ence are rarely visible nowadays, the stage tinsel 
is giving way to the magic of lighting, but the 
golden voices are still welcomed by the man- 
agement and cherished by the public. All else 
remains as an accessory to the sights and 
sounds of opera, nothing else can make the 
“dreams happy as her day”. No one knows it 
better than Rudolf Bing. 
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RECITALS 





Andres Segovia... . Guitarist 


Hall, Jan. 9 Fifty years 
ago, in 1909 in Granada, Andres Se- 
govia gave his first recital—then a 
self-educated, enthusiastic youth, who 
rejected all the other instruments, de- 
termined to herald the mysterious 
beauty of six strings spanned over a 
wooden sound box. In these 50 years 
he established that rare identifi- 
cational reciprocity between  per- 
former and instrument that occurs 
once in a century: Segovia means 
guitar, as Paganini meant violin. And 
while one was listening to works by 
17-century masters and music ex- 
pressly composed for Mr. Segovia by 
Tansman, Ponce, Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Villa-Lobos, Torroba, and 
Rodrigo, one could again admire the 
incredible nuances of light and shade, 
the silvery legato of his chanterelle, 
and the rich, organ-like sonorities of 
his lower strings 
\ capacity audience that 
Villa-Lobos acclaimed 
grand seigneur with 


Town 


nas 


included 
the 66- 
unusual 


Mr 
year-old 





Andres Segovia 


fervor and affection and 50 years of 
dedicated art well deserve it; for if 
the Moors can be credited for having 
brought the Aithara to Spain, maestro 
Segovia can be credited with having 
brought the guitar to the world 


F. S. 


Anna Russell 
..- Concert Comedienne 


Hall, Jan. 19 Despite 
cavernous reaches of Carnegie 
the irrepressible and irresistible 
Russell kept every nook and 
alive with laughter all even- 
This was her last New York per- 
formance until 1961, and it will be 
hard to be patient until her return 
Although many of the “numbers” on 


Carnegie 
the 
Hall 
Anna 
cranny 
ing 


this all-request program were fa- 
miliar to me, I found myself enjoy- 
ing them as much as ever, thanks to 
her spontaneity and her superb show- 
manship 

Miss Russell puts more art into 
poking fun at music and musicians 
than many “serious” artists do into 
keeping it serious. Only a very ex- 
pert and inventive musician could 
cook up her delicious satires. She 


knows languages, styles, techniques as 


intimately as she does mannerisms, 
tricks, and cliches. She is not only a 
musical comedian but a musical satir- 
ist, which is more difficult and more 
rewarding 

It needed only her entrance to set 
the audience into roars of laughter, 
for Miss Russell (like Victor Moore 
and Bobby Clark, not to mention 
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Beatrice Lillie) is a born comic. But 
her material is as witty as her per- 
sonality is titillating. Whether she 
was debunking the cantata or de- 
flating the lied, she did so with 
deadly point and pertinence. Her ex- 
pert, dead-pan pianist was Eugene 
Rankin, and John Wummer deserves 
a medal for his absolutely “straight” 
playing of flute obbligatos in “Wir 





Douglas Ebersole 
Anna Russell 


Gehen in den Automaten” and “O 
Gentle Bird with Feathered Breast 
—R. S 


Samuel Baron... . . Flutist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 11, 
3:00.—Samuel Baron, flutist, assisted 
by Robert Conant, harpsichordist, 
and by Harriet Wingreen, pianist, 
was heard in a recital that included 
the New York premiere of Poulenc’s 
Flute Sonata (1957). 

Written in memory of Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, the Poulenc So- 
nata is an integrated personal utter- 
ance of a cosmopolitan musical mind 
with something fresh to say. A grace 
ful first movement, a songful Canti 
lena, and a playful finale make up 
this lovely work 

Mr. Baron's tone was always ex- 
pressively varied. Prominent quali 
ties were the smoothness of his legato 
playing, rhythmic precision and sound 
musical grasp of style. Handel’s So- 
nata in A minor had a lyrical per 
formance. In Bach’s Sonata in I 
minor one sometimes desired a less 
level approach to dynamics on Mr 
Baron’s part. Mr. Conant was sensi- 
tive and expert in these works and 
in Michel Blavet’s Sonata No. 4, in 
G minor, “La Lumagne”. 

Joseph Goodman's Sonata had 
gratifying harmonic and rhythmic 
touches and a romantic undercurrent 
in spite of its largely modern influ 
ence. A graceful and evenly paced 
reading of Schubert's Introduction 
and Variations on “Trock’ne Blu- 
men” completed the program 


. 


Jan Gorbaty ..... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 11 Beginning 
with a sonatine by T. Z. Kassern, an 
interesting composition in the style of 
Bartok, Jan Gorbaty performed works 
by Mozart, Liszt, Chopin and Stravin- 
sky at this recital. A great technical 
facility seems to be Mr. Gorbaty’s 
most prominent and most commend- 
able quality as a pianist. Liszt's So- 
nata in B minor gave Mr. Gorbaty 
opportunity to show his technical 
mastery, as did the three excerpts 


Tam, (-)","am dela. 


from Stravinsky's “Petrouchka”. The 
Chopin works were the Fantaisie in F 
minor, the Mazurkas in C sharp 
minor, Op. 30, No. 4, and in F sharp 


minor, Op. 6, No. 1, and the Noc- 
turne in F major, Op. 15, No. 1. 
—B. I. 


Otto Edelmann. Bass-Baritone 


Town Hall, Jan. 11.—Singers who 
spend most of their working hours 
in the opera house are not always 
ideal interpreters of music written for 
more intimate purposes. Otto Edel- 
mann is a case in point. Mr. Edel- 
mann is a Wagnerian specialist. His 
voice is large and ringing. It calls for 
the large orchestras to which he is 
accustomed. But in the lieder of 
Schumann, Schubert and Hugo Wolf, 
subtlety is a more appealing attribute 
than the operatic approach. 

Because he is a singer of much ex- 
perience, Mr. Edelmann gave inter- 
pretations of “Der Doppelgaenger”, 
“Der Wanderer an den Mond” of 
Schubert, and Schumann's “Die bie- 
den Grenadiere” that were certainly 
musically sound. But they did not 
grip the listener as they should. 

Mr. Edelmann was also heard in 
Loewe’s spirited “Prinz Eugen”, and 
several familiar Richard Strauss lie- 
der, including “Zueignung”’. 

A large and enthusiastic audience 
heard Mr. Edelmann, including many 
of his colleagues from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. The excellent accompanist 
was Jan Behr —W. L. 


Joseph Fuchs ... . . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12. — Playing 
his first solo recital here in five years 
before a capacity audience in the third 
of the Herbert Barrett Management's 
popular - priced Subscription Series, 
Joseph Fuchs proved once again that 
he is one of the most satisfying vio- 
linists before the public today. 

A musician of uncompromising in- 
tegrity and a technician of uncanny 
skill, Mr. Fuchs met the demands of 
an exacting program that included 
the brooding Sonata in F minor, Op. 
80, by Prokofieff and the Bach Par- 
tita in D minor for unaccompanied 
violin, with the ease of long famili- 
arity but no taking-for-granted. Each 
was searched for its hidden meaning 
yet both were played like inspired im- 
provisations. In the somber opening 
passages of the Prokofieff, the violin- 
ist’s tone took on the warm dark tex- 
ture of the viola while in the florid 
eerie muted passages it was ethereal- 
ized almost to the vanishing point. In 
the Allegro brusco—that bawdy danse 
macabre in which Prokofieff, with 
tongue in cheek, seems to continue 





Joseph Fuchs 















the Goldenberg-Schmuyle episode in 
Mussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion”—Mr. Fuchs’ tone caught all the 
inflections from the assertive to the 
obsequious. 

The Partita was given a highly 
personalized and intimate reading 
which presented an interesting, if de- 
batable, point of view. This reviewer 
prefers a statelier, more majestic ap- 
proach to the Chaconne, and a tighter 
check on the rhythmic reins than Mr. 
Fuchs brought to it. Be that as it 
may, the performance as a whole was 
a rewarding one. 

David Garvey was the fine, sym- 
pathetic pianist in the Prokofieff as 
well as in works by Tartini, Mozart, 
Guarnieri, Paganini and Ginestera 
which rounded out the program. 


Beveridge Webster . . Pianist 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Jan. 14.— 
Several years ago, I had the pleasure 
of interviewing for Musical AMER- 
Ica that grand old master of the piano, 
the late Isidor Philipp. I asked him 
point blank whom he considered the 
truly great pianists of our time. Nat- 
urally, he was reluctant to commit 
himself for publication, but, in an 
“off the record” comment, he said: 
“You have one of the greatest pianists 
in the world right here, but you don’t 
appreciate him.” “Who is that?”, I 
asked. “Beveridge Webster”, he re- 
plied. 

This opinion was brought vividly 
to mind by Mr. Webster’s remarkable 
playing in this, the second in a series 
of three recitals. Here was piano- 
playing such as one seldom hears in a 
lifetime. It had everything—the 
grand sweep, the caressing, singing 
tone, and the ease and naturalness 
that comes only with a sovereign 
mastery of the instrument and the 
complete identification with the music 
performed. 

As such, it verified the truth of at 
least the first half of Mr. Philipp’s 
assertion. As for the second half, I 
can only vouch for the fact that Mr. 
Webster held a discriminating audi- 
ence of distinguished musicians as 
well as laymen in the palm of his 
hand. As the Franck Prelude, Chor- 
ale and Fugue, the Mozart Sonata in 
D (K. 576), the Schumann Fantasy 
in C, the Three Piano Pieces, Op. 11, 
of Schoenberg, and Lizzi’s “Ricor- 
danza” rolled from his fingers, Mr. 
Webster scaled one pianistic pinnacle 
after another. And then, with Liszt's 
version of Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Ma- 
cabre”, he all but stunned his listeners 
in a breath-taking exhibition of piano 
virtuosity that recalled the palmy days 
of the keyboard giants of the past. 

K. 
Beatrice Krebs 
. » »« Mezzo-Contralto 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 15.— 
Beatrice Krebs is a busy and welcome 
addition to the New York music 
scene. She has sung with the New 
York City Opera Company, and her 
appearances in oratorio and choral 
works have been numerous. 

In this recital she was cast in a 
different role: a singer of lieder. It 
was the first of three such programs 
in Carnegie Recital Hall. Walter 
Bricht was at the piano. She had 
made a discriminating choice of mu- 
sic for the recital, including works 

(Continued on page 262) 
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KROLL QUARTET 


“All the elegance that is second 
nature to the Kroll ensemble, a 
group whose fullness of tone and 
phrasal intensity are the equal of 
any currently on the concert 
scene.” 

New York Herald Tribune 


“It has been a long time since a 
more completely satisfying evening 
of chamber music was offered 
to aflicionados ... the highest 
st: ¢ ~ i i b i. 
WILLIAM KROLL standards of intonation, of musi 


somes GRamen cality and of inward spiritual reali- 


DAVID MANKOVITZ 
AVRON TWERDOWSKY 


zation.” 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





JOHN CORIGLIANO oy. Sonata RECITALS 


HEIDA HERMANNS 


Pianist 


sv “Sheer excellence ... a joint performance 
by artists of equal and 


independent stature.” 


New York Time 


“A memorable reading .. . 
a highly artistic ensemble.” 


New York World Telegram and Sun 
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Cortralle 


“A glorious voice, a superb contralto, dark in color, exciting in 


range ... the luminous tonal sheath that makes listening luxurious.” 
Chicago Tribune 


“We have not heard a contralto like this since the early days of 
Marian Anderson ...a rare and exciting instrument.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
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-JEAN HAGEN 


VIOLINIST 


“A masterful performance . .. It was evident the 
audience was delighted with her playing.” 


—Pittsburgh Press 


“I want to say, Heifetz or no Heifetz, this beautiful 
young Canadian violinist gave a rendering on which 
it would be hard to improve.” 


—Toron to Daily Sta r 





BARITONE 


“Distinguished interpretations of a distinguished and 


unhackneyed program.” 


Neu York Herald Tribune 


“A superb musician with a beautiful voice ... and real 
excitement in delivery.” 


Washington Post 


VICTOR RECORDS 
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"Brilliance of technique and 
musical intelligence of the 
highest order . . . an artist 


with pianoforte genius.” 


—The Evening Star 
(Washington, D.C.) 


"A true artist who, from the 
first, held his audience .. . 
an innate and profound feel- 
ing for music which makes 
him a true interpreter. Un- 
der his fingers the music 
lives. 


—Geneva (Switzerland) Journal 
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MICHAEL 


REE 


VIOLINIST 


"An artist of refinement, 

with the intellectual and 
emotional force to 

penetrate the works . . . perfect 


intonation and purity of tone." 


—New York Times 


A true master... perfect execution... 


magnificent interpretation." 


—Ii Messagero (Rome, Italy) 
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Rome Opera Repertoire 
Found Wanting in Novelty 


By Witttam WEAVER 


_ Rome, Italy.—As this notice is be- 
ing written, the Rome Opera has just 
announced its repertory for the season 
—a repertory promptly criticized on 
all sides as disappointing. To a Met- 
ropolitan habitué, used to year-after- 
year performances of the same stand- 
ard operas, the Rome cartellone 
might, at first glance, seem rich and 
strange, including as it does Mussorg- 
sky’s “The Fair at Sorochinsk”, Ros- 
sini’s “Mosé” and Boito’s “Mefisto- 
fele”. But the fact is that these works 
are all known to Roman operagoers, 
and judging from recent l 


experiences. 
in the Teatro dell” Opera, one hardly 


expects that they will be done in a 
particularly exciting fashion. In fact, 
the closing of last year’s season gives 
an ample idea of what this year will 
be like. 

The most interesting opera in the 
last months of the 1957-58 season was 
“Der Freischiitz”, long absent from 
the stages of Rome. But unfortunate- 
ly the production was unusually hid- 
eous, the singing was done in Italian 
and—with the exception of a dia- 
bolical Kaspar by Nicola  Rossi- 
Lemeni — was painful, and André 
Cluytens conducted the work as if he 
were stirring soup. The orchestra re- 
sponded by being out of tune. This 
was followed by a German-language 
“Parsifal”, apparently a decent edition 
(which I was unable to hear), con- 
ducted by Vittorio Gui. Then came 
performances of the usual repertory 
works: “I Quattro Rusteghi”, “Rigo- 
letto”, and “Adriana Lecouvreur”. 


“Family Quality” to Program 


Last year’s contemporary opera 
was Poulenc’s “Les Dialogues des 
Carmeélites”, which was one of the 
best productions of the season. This 
year’s bow to modern music takes the 
form of Pizzetti's “Murder in the 
Cathedral”, staged last year at La 
Scala and this past summer in New 
York, and “Madama Bovary”, by 
Guido Pannain, the critic of Rome's 
leading evening paper Jl Tempo. As 
a rival critic said, this programming 
has a “touching, family quality”. 

In fact, Romans hear their best 
opera at places other than the Teatro 
dell’ Opera. At the end of last Feb- 
ruary, the Accademia Filarmonica— 
the liveliest concert series in Rome— 
staged a full-dress production of 
Mario Peragallo’s two-act opera “La 
Gita in Campagna”. This work, with 
a libreto by Alberto Moravia, was 
shouted off the stage at La Scala a 
few years back for being too daring. 
Instead, seen by the less conservative 
audience at the Teatro Eliseo, it was 
a real success and proved to be emi- 
nently theatrical and musical. Well 
sung by Fernanda Cadoni, Irene 
Callaway and Peter Harrower, the 
piece was cleverly staged by Luigi 
Squarzina and designed by Gianni 
Polidori. 

Romans with cars, or with the pa- 
tience to struggle with provincial 
trains, went to Spoleto during June 
for more interesting opera: a dazzling, 
romantic interpretation of Verdi's 
“Macbeth”, with Shakeh Vartenissian 
and William Chapman, directed by 
Luchino Visconti and conducted by 
Thomas Schippers; the world pre- 
miere of Lee Hoiby’s one-act opera 
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“The Scarf” (an all-American produc- 
tion, staged by Richard Evans, with 
Patricia Neway, John McCollum and 
Richard Cross); and a revival of Per- 
golesi’s “Lo Frate "Nnamurato”, staged 


by Franco Zeffirrelli and designed by | 


Pier Luigi Pizzi. ; ; 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, the president 


of the festival, has recently announced | 


dates (June 10-July 10) and partial 
plans (revival of Donizetti’s “Il Duca 
d’Alba”) for next year’s festival. 
Meanwhile, Roman music-lovers will 
be treated to the usual series of con- 
certs, with one pleasant novelty; in- 


stead of crowding into the uncom- | 
tortable 


Featro Argentina to hear the 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra, the public 
has access this year to the Auditorio 
in via della Conciliazione, a bright, 
comfortable hall with fine acoustics. 


Standard Fare at Santa Cecilia 


The Santa Cecilia fare is much the 
same as before: standard popular 
favorites (a cycle of Beethoven piano 
concertos, the Brahms symphonies, 
etc.) plus a scattering of distinguished 
guest artists—often at doubled prices 
—and a few hearings of new works. 
Artur Rubinstein opened the season in 
early November, followed by Herbert 
von Karajan and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. The local orchestra’s per- 
manent conductor, Fernando Previtali, 
conducted an excellent all-Stravinsky 
program consisting of “Oedipus Rex” 
and “Les Noces”, with singers includ- 
ing Magda Laszlo, a tasteful, charm- 
ing specialist in modern music; the 
fine American bass Franco Ventriglia; 
and a very young Italian tenor, Salva- 
tore Gioia, who looks like a real dis- 
covery. 

During the rest of the season there 
will be a few new works: the first 
Italian performance of Shostakovich’s 


11th Symphony, and new works by | 


the young Italian composers Mario 


Zafred (Sixth Symphony) and Lu- | 


ciano Berio (“Nones”). Berio is one 
of the leaders of Milan’s electronic 
school, so his piece should cause 
some excitement with the Santa Ce- 
cilia audience, which is as conserva- 
tive as the Accademia Filarmonica’s 
is broadminded. 


Audiences To Be Put To Test 


Actually, the Filarmonica’s broad- 
mindedness also will be put to the 
test this year (a test which, in the 
past, it has sometimes failed), as a 
number of the groups and artists per- 
forming will introduce works by com- 
posers who are not exactly concert- 
hall pets: Webern, Dallapiccola, Luigi 
Nono, Berio again, and Peragallo. At 
the same time, after the success of last 
year’s chamber opera, the series is 
featuring several opera programs in 
collaboration with I Commedianti in 
Musica, an enterprising group of 
young singers who have their base in 
Villa Olmo in Como. They will pre- 
sent Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” in 
English, and two one-act contempo- 
rary operas by Roman Vlad and 
Giulio Viozzi. The Virtuosi di Roma 
will stage “La Serva Padrona” and 
Fioravanti’s “Le Cantatrici Villane”. 

This year, as in past years, some 
of the best music to be heard in Rome, 
and in Italy, will be heard over Radio 
Italiana, whose three programs have 
about as comprehensive coverage of 
music old and new as one can imagine. 
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Old Italian 
Organ Music 


No one is more grateful than I am 
to see the revival of the baroque 
organ and the rescue of the organ and 
its repertoire from the horrors of 
19th-century excess. In a sense, this 
movement is a parallel to the renais- 
sance of the chamber orchestra and 
the discovery that 15 instruments can 
actually sound more beautiful than 
100, in the right music. Naturally, we 
need not bury our heads, ostrich wise, 
in the past, and refuse to enjoy the 
modern organ, too. But who will deny 
that the most glorious period and 
repertoire of the organ preceded the 
emergence of the modern orchestra? 

The publication by Zanibon, of 
Padua, Italy, of the 43 “Versi Spir- 
ituali” of Antonio Valente, a 16th- 
century Neapolitan organist, in an 
edition by Ireneo Fuser is symp- 
tomatic of this revival of interest in 
the buried treasures of organ music. 
Mr. Fuser had included five of these 
“Spiritual Verses” in his collection of 
“Italian Classics of the Organ”, also 
issued by Zanibon. 

These short pieces, which the editor 
ranks with the organ music of the 
two Gabrieli, Merulo, and other cele- 
brated masters of Valente’s time, are 
built on the plainsong modes. They 
are especially suited to performance 
at various places in the Mass. But 
there is no reason why they cannot 
be played under other circumstances, 
for they are singularly beautiful in 
their own right as independent works. 

Mr. Fuser has been an admirably 
discreet editor. He points out that the 
typical Italian organ of the 16th- 
century had only one manual and a 
limited pedal-board. Although he sug- 
gests the use of the pedal at certain 
points, he reminds us that the pedal 
part, as such, was never indicated in 
organ works of this period in Italy. 

—R. S. 


Briskier Discusses 
Bach Transcriptions 


A booklet that will interest not only 
pianists but all Bach-lovers is Arthur 
Briskier’s “New Approach to Piano 
Transcriptions and Interpretation of 
Johann Sebastian Bach's Music”, 
which is issued by Carl Fischer. For 
some years past, Fischer has been 
publishing Mr. Briskier’s transcrip- 
tions of various Bach works 

In his introduction to the mono- 
graph, Pablo Casals writes that most 
piano transcriptions of Bach's music 
“contain embellishments and _alter- 
ations detrimental to the beauty and 
the spirit of his music. . . . This edi- 
tion respects fully Bach’s original text. 
Mr. Briskier gives a faithful piano 
transcription from organ music. This 
is not merely another edition.” 

The author himself summarizes his 
purposes as follows: “first, that this 
essay will encourage pianist to use 
only piano transcriptions faithful to 
the originals; second, that pianists will 
try to make out of the piano a sing- 
ing instead of a percussive instrument 
for the rendering of Bach's music; 
and finally, that their interpretation 
of these masterpieces will be a true 
mprovisation. Thus will Bach’s music 
when played on the piano become 
what it really is—transcendent.” 

Mr. Briskier starts out by citing ex- 
amples from famous transcriptions of 
the romantic era that show how 
Bach's original was altered, sometimes 
through lack of knowledge of the 





meaning of the notation and perform- 
ance traditions of the day, and some- 
times through sheer indifference to 
his original intentions. Thus, Tausig 
begins his piano arrangement of the 
organ Toccata in D minor with an 
incorrect rendering of the mordent. 


The booklet continues with a justi- 
fication of Bach arrangements and of 
the piano as the ideal instrument for 
them. It then takes up the special 
problems encountered in transcribing 
and proceeds to a discussion of the 
style and interpretation of Bach's 
music. A list of Mr. Briskier’s tran- 
scriptions and a brief bibliography are 
included. The monograph is dedicated 
to the memory of Mrs. Albert 
Schweitzer. 

While I agree heartily with Mr. 
Briskier on many points, I must con- 
fess a weakness for some of the tran- 
scriptions of the romantic period. If 
I want Bach pure and undefiled, I 
can always hear it on the harpsichord 
or the baroque organ. But if I am 
going to play or hear a piano tran- 
scription, I sometimes enjoy a shame- 
lessly pianistic and stylistically in- 
excusable elaboration. Morally, this is 
wrong, but pianistically it is great 
sport. Nonetheless, Mr. Briskier has 
performed a _ genuine service in 
challenging transcribers to respect 
Bach's originals and in publishing 
several admirable examples of how it 


can be done. —R. S. 
Vaughan Williams’ 
Ninth Symphony 

Ever since Beethoven, it has been 


fashionable among serious composers 
to regard one’s ninth symphony with 
superstitious awe. The idea seems to 
be that it should not only be one’s 

most lofty and cosmic expression— 
but also one’s last. Bruckner, at least, 
succeeded in composing a sublime 
Ninth and in dying before it was fin- 
ished, and in his case we can only be 


humbly grateful that the tradition 
worked — about the symphony, I 
mean. 

But the late Ralph Vaughan 


Williams obviously had no patience 
with such portentous sentimentality. 
His Symphony No. 9, in E minor, 
now issued by Oxford University 
Press, is not his “Letter to the World”, 
but simply a straightforward and 
more or less self-contained work. It 
has neither the tragic urgency of the 
Fourth nor the personal implications 
of the Fifth. Its Haydnesque robust- 
ness and objectivity are very refresh- 
ing, although, as in the case of Haydn, 
we sense everywhere the mature 
master and musical thinker. 

The work had its world premiere 
in London, on April 2, 1958, with Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducting the 
Royal Philharmonic. It was intro- 
duced to the United States by Leopold 
Stokowski on Sept. 25, 1958, at a 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
sponsored by the Society for Con- 
temporary Music. 

The orchestration reveals Vaughan 
Williams’ love of winds, brass, and 
percussion, and his genius for unusual 
sonorities. In addition to the usual full 
complement of instruments, it calls 
for three saxophones (two in E flat 
and one in B flat) and a fluegel horn 
in B flat. These instruments are no 
mere whim. They are used in strik- 
ing and important ways—witness the 
solo for fluegel horn at the beginning 
of the slow movement and the scamp- 









ering little figure in the Scherzo which 
is taken up by the saxophones. 

After a solemn introduction, the 
first movement develops a theme 
stated in the solo clarinet in a series 
of flowing free variations. At the 
close it comes full circle with a refer- 
ence to the opening. Throughout, one 
senses the composer’s ease and casual- 
ness. There is none of that tense de- 
sire to impress that we find in so many 
contemporary symphonies by younger 
men. In the second movement, 
marked Andante sostenuto, a leisurely 
theme is contrasted with a livelier 
figure in a dialogue that ends with a 
return to the tranquil mood and mel- 
ody of the beginning. 

A brilliant and extended Scherzo 
dies into a mere wisp as it leads into 
the tranquil introduction to the fourth 
movement. Here again we encounter 
one of those winding figures, of which 
Vaughan Williams is so fond, which 
do not have a striking profile in them- 
selves but which lend themselves 
beautifully to contrapuntal treatment 
as well as to melodic variation. The 
finale is again vigorous but by no 
means compressed. The whole work 
lasts about half an hour in perform- 
ance. Those who are looking for the 
prophetic or the fantastically imagina- 
tive Vaughan Williams in this work 
may be disappointed, but for all its 
discursiveness it is a masterly sym- 
phony. —R. S. 


Dittersdorf Work 
Arranged for Harp 


Karl Hermann Pillney’s free ar- 
rangement for harp and orchestra of 
the Cembalo Concerto (1779) of Karl 
Dittersdorf, which has been issued by 
C. F. Peters, sets an admirable ex- 
ample. We have an increasing num- 
ber of excellent young harpsichordists, 
it is true, but what harm can there 
be in adapting some of the most suit- 
able concertos and other pieces for 
the harp? Personally, I should much 
prefer hearing a good work well ar- 
ranged for harp to hearing a poor 
one originally written for it. And 
although we have been shown in re- 
cent years that the original repertoire 
for harp is far greater than most of 
us suspected, who will argue that it is 
so rich that tasteful transcriptions are 
superfluous? 

Mr. Pillney used the manuscript in 
the State Library in Berlin for his ar- 
rangement. He has not hesitated to 
adapt the solo part to the harp idiom, 
and he has expanded the orchestra- 
tion, adding violas, oboes, and French 
horns. He has also written a cadenza 
for the second movement and added 
15 measures to the final movement, 
which was left unfinished in the 
original score. 

Mr. Pillney’s cadenza would cer- 
tainly have caused raised eyebrows 
in Dittersdorf’s day, and elsewhere in 
the work he has lapsed into 19th- 
century ways, but nonetheless this 
arrangement preserves the sprightly 
and charming character of the origi- 
nal. It lasts about 20 minutes. (Harp- 
ists and outraged harpsichordists 
please note.) —R. S. 


Festival Folk Songs 
From Sweden 


“Springtime in Sweden” by Alice 
J. Sorensen is a soft-cover, folio-size 
book containing 12 songs that are 
part of the traditional festivities cele- 
brated in Sweden on April 30 of each 
year—Walpurgis, the coming of 
spring. Accompanying the songs are 
photographs of the celebration, com- 
ment on its historical significance, and 
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guides to the performance of the 
songs, some of which are also games. 


The author, - a eee Hl (NEY 6 | H] AWKES | ] a | y ” 
age, was on the music faculty of the 
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University of Washington Press, 
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When I h one of the most distinguished, varied, and important catalogs of 
/hen first heard Mark Bucci’s : : ic i . 
opera “Tale for a Deaf Ear”, I was classical, contemporary and educational music in all forms, repre 


el ’ 
deeply impressed by its dramatic vi- senting composers from all parts of the world. Boosey and Hawkes hers 
tality, melodic abundance and skillful is a firm with nearly one hundred and fifty years experience in the i] L: e 
craftsmanship. Here was a composer 


who had theatre in his blood, who field of music publishing. 
went straight to the lyric idea in fash- ‘ : , : . ; ; 
ioning his work and then built up a Following is a list representing a selection of some of the composer: 
mnsical . and aromatic , structure in the catalog of Boosey and Hawkes. 
around these germ cells. was per- 
fectly well aware of the sensational 
and disjointed character of the libretto J : P las M , 
perian< vo : ' : : ohn Antill Aaron Copland Douglas Moore 
and of the occasional softnesses and \\ mM honic and (peratic Seymour Barab Frederick Delius Bohuslav Martinu 
sentimentalities of the music. But A Bela Bartok Carlisle blovd Walter Piston 
these did not matter in the over-all H Serge Prokofieff 

‘ ‘ : enry Barraud Alexei Maieff Serge Prokohe 
picture. Here was a genuine opera, A “paiet . fay Ned Rore 

, _—s ; Arthur Benjamin Hershy Kay Ned Rorem 

with all of the essential ingredients Ernest Bloch Zoltan Kodaly Richard Strauss 
of an opera. There were actually Benjamin Britten Benjamin Lees Igor Stravinsky 
passages one could whistle on the Carlos Chavez William Mayer Virgil Thomson 
way home (an unforgivable sin in an F : 
up-to-date composer). 

Now the gn a gp . 7 John Duk lie Detned 
fest is not essential. (Who ever ’ ° a Pe i | ) Seymour Bara ohn Duke Jo ‘la 
whistled snatches of “Wozzeck” or ( ontemporary English K Frank Bridge Irving Fine Ned Rorem 
“Erwartung” on the way anywhere?) “ieee ae Theodore Chanler Gerald Finzi Alec Rowley 
But it is refreshing to encounter a American Nond W riters Richard Cumming Armstrong Gibbs Roger Quilter 
young composer who can create a y) David Diamond Michael Head R. Vaughan Williams 
good, old-fashioned melody and who Celius Dougherty Julius Harrison Peter Warlock 
is not ashamed of it. The arias of 
the Florentine Noblewoman, _ the 
Scottish Farm Girl, and the Ger- . é Marion Bauer Everett Helm William Schuman 
man Soldier in “Tale for a Deaf Ear” ( hamber ATTN Norman Cazden Werner Josten Virgil Thomson 
are of a type that one seldom en- 


Ingolf Dahl Benjamin Lees Bernard Wagenaat 
counters these days. And they are Ross Lee Finney Quincy Porter Ben Weber 
neither faded imitations of an obso- 
lete style nor mere snippets of lush 
melody. They have an_ individual 


ic c . : : ’ : * Arthur Benjamin Clare Grundman Harold Perry 
melodic character; they are skillfully ag ‘ N10 pane 
woven ond develenul: and ene fit Educ ational Music Benjamin Britten John Klein Charles Woodhou- 


. lalear F > Alec Rowley 

into the dramatic pattern of the work —— nome A . aes F Ph ccatekn 
. . te i so se ” 

musically as well as emotionally. oes — 


Workmanship Praised 


’ Y ’ s 

Now that the vocal score is issued Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., are Sole U.S. Agents for: 
by Frank Music Corporation, it well 5 
be possible for those who may have 
slighted Bucci’s workmanship to see : Reset Bastes Leos Janacek Joseph Suk 
how misguided they were. I happen Artia (Czechoslovakian ) Joseph B. Foerster Bohuslav Martinu MUSICA ANTIOUA 
to know of the months of heart- Dateien. Daneel Redecich Smetana BOHEMICA. Series 
breaking labor that went into this op- ; 
era, and I do not think that they 
were wasted. To take one striking 
instance, examine the quarrel scenes ° po Alexander Borodin Michail Glinka N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
between Laura and Tracy—beginning Belaiell Gitteorine, Thomas de Hartmann Modeste Moussorgsky Alexander Scriabin 
at No. 16 and again at No. 149 in Alexander Glazounoff Serge Rachmaninoff Alexander Tcherepnin 
the vocal score. Note how much con- 
trapuntal skill and formal clarity un- 
derpin these seemingly wild and ; , 
hysterical passages. Again, in the aria Be 2 , Roberto Caamano Jose Maria Castro Juan Orrego Salas 
of the German Soldier. note how the arry (South American) Juan Jose Castro Alberto Ginastera Antonio Tauriello 
sections unfold, ever more elaborate 
but always linked to the original idea 
and rising towards an _ emotional 
peak. Like Puccini (whom he obvi- fa. . — re 

s . aan tte r “ ) Bela Bartok editions Erno Dohnanyi Leo Weiner 

tage Bona S tae —_ peice Kultura ( Hungarian) of: Bach, Haydn, Ferent } acral Janos Viski 
heartedly that the listener is apt to Vozart keyboard worl:s Endre Servansky 
overlook his best strokes of tech- 
nique. And this is actually a compli- 
ment, for such things are best ab- Tr, 8 Alfredo Casella Gino Marinuzzi Salvatore Robbiani 
sorbed completely into the theatrical ( arisch (Italian) Luigi Dallapiccola Virgilio Mortari Renzo Rosselini 
effect. : ae G. Francesco Malipiero R. Pick Mangiagalli Roger Vuataz 

“Tale for a Deaf Ear” was com- 
missioned by Samuel Wechsler for 
the Berkshire Music Center and had 
its premiere at Tanglewood on Aug. 
5, 1957. It was first heard in New 


tier §=FROQOSEY and HAWKES. Ine. 


For catalogs write to: 








York City Opera in 1958. : ‘ 
The work can be produced in a ntal Depart to et, New York 19, N.¥ 
variety of ways, and advice on this r partment ( 3. Lynbrook N.Y 
is prefaced to the score. Three ac- 
companiment versions are available 
(Continued on page 230) 
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New Music 

(Continued from page 229) 

from the publisher. The first is for 
orchestra (a minimum of 21 players). 
This should be used whenever pos- 
sible, for the orchestration of this 
opera was a labor of love and it adds 


Compose 





Ellis Kohs had a record total of 
ten premieres within the month of 
January. All works were composed a 
year and a half ago at the MacDowell 
Colony: a Piano Sonata (played by 
john Crown on the Monday Evening 
Concerts in Los Angeles), and Three 
Greek Choruses, Three Medieval 
Latin Student Songs, and Three Songs 
from the Navajo (sung by choruses 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia performing at the Westside 


Jewish Community Center in Los 
Angeles). At the latter concert his 
Sonatine was played by Margaret 
Aue, cellist, and June Lusk, pianist. 
The Dallas Symphony, under Donald 
Johanos, with Robert Slaughter as 
soloist, will perform his Chamber 
Concerto for Viola and Strings on 
Feb. 21 at one of the orchestra's 


“Connoisseur Concerts”. 


Benjamin Lees’s Violin Sonata re- 
ceived its first broadcast performance 
in England on the BBC Third Pro- 
gram on Jan. |. The work was played 
by Manoug Parikian, violinist, and 
Lamar Crowson, pianist. The compos- 
er’s Fantasy for Piano will be given 
its first public performance in Eng- 
land by Warren Rich on April 5 at 
Wigmore Hall 


Roger Sessions’ Symphony No. 2 
was performed on Jan. 10 over the 
Third Program by the BBC Symphony 
under the direction of Rudolf 
Schwarz. 


Quincy Porter’s setting of T. S. 
Eliot's “Sweeney Agonistes” was 
heard for the first time in Britain on 
Jun. 15 over the BBC Third Program. 
The work is written for narrator, 
voices, string quartet, and percussion. 


As a tribute to Norman Dello Joio, 
Winifred Cecil’s Jan. 19 session of 
“The Joy in Singing” was devoted to 
the composer's songs. This was the 
eighth in a series of ten lecture-recitals 
held by Miss Cecil at Town Hall. 


greatly to the dramatic impact. The 
second version is for two pianos: 
Piano I (Celesta) and Piano II (Harp- 
sichord—optional). The third version 
is for two pianos and percussion: 
Piano I (Celesta), Piano Il (Harpsi- 
chord—optional) and Percussion. The 
work lasts about 46 minutes in per- 
formance. 


ce OT ols al- Sa 


missioned by St. Lawrence University 
of Canton, N. Y., to compose three 
works for presentation during the 
university's second annual David B. 
Steinman Festival of the Arts, to be 
held from March 18 to 22. The three 
pieces will be written for a cappella 
chorus. 


Halsey Stevens has been commis- 
sioned by Stetson University, DeLand, 
Fla., to write a large work for chorus 
and orchestra in memory of Claude 
Almand, composer and late dean of 
the Stetson School of Music. The 
work, tentatively titled “A Song of 
Life” and based on Biblical texts, is 
scheduled to have its first performance 
in DeLand in April. 


Two works by Robert A. Wykes, 
assistant professor of music at Wash- 
ington University, were performed at 
a Composers’ Forum concert at 
Columbia University on Jan. 17. The 
compositions, Chamber Concerto for 
11 Instruments and Sonata for Flute 
and Piano, were played by a cham- 
ber-music group under the direction 
of Carlos Surinach. 


Elmo Russ gave the first recital 
of his songs, set to contemporary 
American poetry, on Jan. 23 at Stein- 
way Hall in New York City. Mr. 
Russ, who accompanied himself at the 
piano, also featured Vyena Quill, so- 
prano, and Jerry Slaski, tenor, as 
guest artists. 


Serge de Gastyne’s “Partita 1958” 
for string quintet, commissioned by 
the Kindler Foundation, was per- 
formed at the foundation’s seventh 
anniversary concert on Jan. 5. The 
concert, which took place at the 
Textile Museum in Washington, D. C., 
featured the American String Quartet, 
assisted by Theodore Israel, viola. 


Alan Hovhaness’ “Magnificat”, 


commissioned by the Serge Kousse- 
vitzky Foundation, received its world 
premiere in Wichita Falls, Texas, on 





Daniel with the Wichita Falls Sym- 
phony, is written for four solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra. 


The first fully staged performance 
of Lehman Engel’s opera “The 
Soldier” was given by the Jackson 
(Miss.) Opera Guild on Nov. 24 and 
25, 1958. The work was conducted 
by the composer. 


A “Parade of American Music” is 
being held during the month of Feb- 
ruary by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The federation is ar- 
ranging for the presentation of at 
least one all-American music program 
during the month by all of its 5,500 
affiliated clubs. 


The annual list of contests begins 
on page 332. 


For the third successful year, tne 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
will present a $1,000 award to the 
individual artist or musical ensemble 
which has done the most to further 
the performance of American music 
abroad. The period covered is from 
September 1957 through August 1958. 
The award, which was given to 
William Strickland in 1957 and the 
Westminster Choir in 1958, may be 
won by a conductor, a solo artist, a 
chamber-music group, or a choral or 
orchestral ensemble. Details may be 
obtained from Dr. Grace Spofford, 
331 East 70th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y 


The Blanche Thebom Scholarship 
Foundation has awarded its annual 
$1,000 prize to Reri Grist, 26-year-old 
coloratura soprano of New York City. 
Miss Grist has appeared in Broadway 
musicals, most recently in “West Side 
Story”, and has made several concert 
appearances in New York. A second 
prize was awarded by the foundation 
for the first time when it gave a $500 
grant to Paul Huddleston, 27-year-old 
tenor of New York City. 


Baerenreiter Music 
Publishers Celebrate 


On Jan. 2, 1959, Baerenreiter Music 
Publishers, “Inc. celebrated its first an- 
niversary. The company was founded 
as an American affiliate to the Baeren- 
reiter Verlag of Kassel, Basel, and 
London. The Baerenreiter catalogue 
contains some 4,800 numbers, includ- 
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(Continued from page 194) 

sung and overplayed. Paul Franke 
hardly ever fails to be completely 
convincing, and his Spoletta was no 
exception. Completing the cast were 
Osie Hawkins, Louis Sgarro and Peter 
Burke. —B. I. 


Un Ballo in Maschera 


Jan. 17. — At the season’s second 
performance of Verdi’s “Un Ballo in 
Maschera”, there was only one cast 
change. Barry Morell replaced Rich- 
ard Tucker in the role of Riccardo, 
which he sang for the first time at 
the Metropolitan. Once again, this 
young American tenor revealed his 
intelligence, careful preparation, and 
usefulness. He did not have at his 
command the vocal opulence of some 
of the others, but he sang with a 
vitality and emotional conviction that 
were appealing. Except for a few ex- 
aggerated final gasps, the death scene 
was well done, and throughout the 
evening Mr. Morell showed excellent 
judgment in using his voice to best 
advantage. 

In familiar roles were Antonietta 
Stella, as Amelia; Robert Merrill, as 
Renato; Jean Madeira, as Ulrica; and 


Louis Ssleosun 
Barry Morell as Riccardo 


Laurel Hurley, as Oscar; and Calvin 
Marsh, Nicola Moscona, Norman 
Scott, William Olvis, and Robert 
Nagy. 

Mattlyn Gavers’ choreography 
keeps the dance figures part of the 
general ball scene most of the time 
and might well weave the whole epi- 
sode more completely’ into it. 
Thomas Schippers again conducted 
with fire, sweep, and a keen sense 
of instrumental and vocal color. 

—R. S. 


The Magic Flute 


Jan. 19. —— Although the season’s 
fifth performance of the Mozart op- 
era was to have featured Cesare Val- 
letti in his first local appearance as 
Tamino, the tenor had sung the role 
initially on Jan. 9, replacing the in- 
disposed Nicolai Gedda upon short 
notice. His performance, vocally 
praiseworthy but with certain histri- 
onic shortcomings, is reviewed under 
that date. 

Three artists, Lucine Amara, 
Jerome Hines, and Albert Da Costa, 
appeared for the first time this season 
in their respective parts as Pamina, 
Sarastro, a Guard. 

While Miss Amara did not seem 
to be the personification of Pamina, 
she sang her part with obvious feel- 
ing, a commendable limpidity in tone 
and phrasing, and good diction. Dra- 
matically she appeared a bit un- 
decided and insecure, but managed 
without any serious break of style. 
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Jerome Hines was an imposing 
Sarastro in stature as well as in vocal 
sonority, and his “O Isis and Osiris” 
was rendered with deeply felt re- 
ligious dignity, if a bit dry in its vo- 
cal realization. 

Albert Da Costa lent the Guard 
his strong voice. —J. F. S. 


Tosca 


Jan. 21.—The ninth performance 
of Puccini’s “Tosca” at the Metro- 
politan was the occasion for An- 
tonietta Stella's first appearance in the 
title part this season. 

Just as she seems to be adding new 
dimensions to another Puccini hero- 
ine, Cio-Cio-San, so to the role of 
Tosca Miss Stella is bringing new 
meaning and character. Not only has 
she been singing beautifully this sea- 
son, but her acting, especially in the 


long scene with Scarpia in Act II, was | 


vigorous and alive. The audience gave 
Miss Stella a long ovation at the final 
curtain. 

Others in the cast had been heard 
earlier this season. They included 
Eugenio Fernandi, as Cavaradossi; 
Walter Cassel, as Scarpia; Norman 
Scott, as Angelotti; Fernando Corena, 
as the Sacristan; and Alessio De 
Paolis, as Spoletta. Dimitri Mitropou- 
los kept the performance highly 
charged. —wW. L. 


Other Opera 


Scherman Revives 
Gluck Opera 


Once again, Thomas Scherman 
(New York’s most courageous and 
imaginative program - maker) put us 
all in his debt by reviving Gluck’s 
“Iphigénie en Tauride” with the Little 
Orchestra Society and a distinguished 
cast of singers in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 19. 

This opera, Gluck’s greatest by 
general agreement of historians and 
critics, had been given at the Metro- 
politan Opera five times in its 1916- 
17 season, but had waited 43 years 
(as far as is known) for another re- 
vival in New York. 

Although it would be more ef- 


fective in stage form (with the es- 


sential ballet), “Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride” is satisfactory in concert form. 
The music is extraordinarily graphic 
in the more dramatic scenes, such as 
the dream narratives and the appear- 
ances of the furies, so that the listen- 
er can visualize the stage picture for 
himself. 

Invaluable to this performance was 
Martial Singher, who made his Euro- 
pean reputation as a young baritone 
fresh from the Paris Conservatoire 
in the role of Orestes. One of the few 
impeccable masters of French style 
(both classic and modern) to be found 
these days, 


were a benison to the ear and to 
the mind. 

Even in the terrifying scene with 
the furies, every word was clear, 


every phrase beautifully shaped. The 


French language is music in itself 
when Mr. Singer sings it. 

Leopold Simoneau was also admir- 
able in style as Pylades, the friend 
of Orestes, although he tended to 
push his voice too hard at this per- 
formance, with an explosive delivery. 
This tendency to over-forceful loud- 
ness was noticeable in the singing of 
Louis Quilico, as Thoas, King of 

(Continued on page 266) 
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he sang with a nobility | 
of style and beauty of diction that | 
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Broader Musical Education 


Deepen’s Israeli Culture 


By SamueL MATALON 
Tel-Aviv, Israel.—MUSICAL AMER- 
ica’S February special issue is wel 


comed by all its readers, but it is 
advantageous in another way to this 
correspondent; it makes him cease his 
day-by-day piecemeal criticisms for a 
while and instead gather all his im 
pressions, notes and writings for the 
past year and try to put them one by 
one in order, so as to see the long line 
of development of which he may not 
have been entirely aware himself 


declared Dimitri Mi- 
leaving the country; 
musical activity here is continually 
thriving. This compliment is certainly 
true first of all with regard to most of 
the important guest musicians. For 
where else in the world would Artur 
Rubinstein, for instance, appear in a 
city the size of Tel-Aviv (population 
400,000) six times in the course of a 
fortnight and each time fill an audi- 
torium of over 2,700 capacity to the 
last seat, plus many standees and still 


for musicians”, 
tropoulos on 








more admirers outside the hall? The 
This is quite a job, despite the fact same reception attends, more or less, 
that the country is so small (two other high-ranking musical person- 
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STRING QUARTET NO. 2 
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A famous musician who came here 
from the United States complained to 
me that the public showed little en- 
thusiasm despite the fact that the 
house was packed. There has been, 
perhaps, a certain amount of reserve 
on the part of audiences lately, which 
may be attributed to the fact that the 
country has reached a saturation point 
with regard to guest musicians. I 
stressed this point in my last report, 
and now it seems that the manage- 
ment of the Israel Philharmonic, the 
country’s foremost musical institution 
and biggest impresario, has reached 
the same conclusion—the orchestra 
has decided to give fewer special con- 
certs this year. 

More gratifying is the fact that 
music in Israel is spreading and mak- 
ing a deeper impression through 
broader musical education in schools 
(there are nearly 1,000 choruses), the 
erection of new academies as in Jeru- 
salem and Tel-Aviv, the new opening 
of the opera, the operation of an 
Israeli branch of Jeunesses Musicales, 
the development of music in workers’ 
settlements (120 choruses), and the 
financial and moral aid given by such 
important institutions as the America- 
Israel Cultural Foundation and Amli- 
Americans for a music library in this 
country. All these activities are bound 
to result in larger and more serious 
audiences in the future. 

As far as Israeli music is concerned, 
the situation is not satisfactory. 
Works by Israeli composers such as 
Ben-Haim, Avidom, Tal, Sheriff and 
Boscovitch are performed in_ the 


United States, Australia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, England, France, Aus- 
tria, Brazil and elsewhere, but a dis- 


couraging fact is that 
often heard at home. 

There is a noticeable imbalance be- 
tween the number of American musi- 
cians visiting Israel and the amount 
of American music they play. The 
Kol Israel (radio) Orchestra played 
a few works by Copland, Gershwin, 
Diamond, Griffes, mainly under the 
American guest conductor Richard 
Korn, and Menotti’s “The Old Maid 
and the Thief” has been scheduled. 
But this is not enough, if we take 
into account the dominating role of 
American musicians here. In the 
Israel Philharmonic, where four out 
of nine guest conductors and five 
out of six soloists are American, only 
two American works have been an- 
nounced for the whole season. The 
Israeli audience is obviously not being 
given adequate opportunity to become 
acquainted with the American con- 
tribution to musical creation. This has 
already been pointed out with refer- 
ence to Israel, but the 1958 special 
issue of MusicaL AMERICA revealed 
that the situation is not limited to this 
country. So this is a case for Ameri- 
can musical authorities to ponder and 
try to remedy. 


they are not 


Philharmonic Still Dominates 


Ihe Israel Philharmonic continues 
to dominate the musical scene. Two 
American conductors led the orches- 
tra at the end of last season. Izler 
Solomon conducted Handel's “Water 
Music” and Shostakovitch’s First 
Symphony. The soloist was Israeli 
cellist Uzi Wiesel in the Haydn con- 
certo. Mr. Solomon also directed the 
Philharmonic in a_ special concert 
devoted to Israeli music, on the oc- 
casion of the country’s tenth anni- 
versary. Yehoshua Lakner’s Toccata 
for Orchestra, Oedoen Partos’ Viola 
Concerto No. 2, and Paul Ben-Haim’s 
First Symphony were performed. The 
idea of devoting a whole concert to 
native music sounds excellent, but in 
practice was not so. These works 
should rather have been taken one 
by one in different concerts so as to 
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draw larger audiences and be more 
easily digested. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos’ first visit to 
this country was last season’s high- 
light. He conducted with admirable 
élan and vitality performances (in a 
not-too-well-balanced program) of 
Bach’s Fantasy and Fugue in G 
minor, transcribed by the conductor, 
Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” Sym- 
phony, and Kabalevsky’s Symphony 
No. 4. In another series David Bar- 
Illan was soloist in Robert Starers’ 
Second Piano Concerto. 

There followed an exhausting per- 
formance of “Tosca” in concert form, 
meticulously and finely performed, 








© Isaac Berez 


Zino Francescatti (left) is pre- 
sented with a gold insignia of a 
company commander of the Israeli 
Army. The violinist was honored for 
completing his concert schedule in 
Israel during hostilities 


with a very good cast including Hilde 
Zadek, Richard Tucker, Cesare Bar- 
delli, Lawrence Davidson and Israeli 
singers Ephraim Biran and Chaim 
Flaschner. Mr. Mitropoulos gave the 
soloists clear-cut, individual treatment 
which projected them most vividly. 
At the same time his conducting was 
unusually intense. The only critical 
remark about this absorbing perform- 
ance would be to mention the over- 
prominence of the orchestra, which 
sat on the stage. “Tosca” was repeated 
eight times; this showed clearly how 
high a first-rate ensemble could soar 
under the baton of a first-rate con- 


ductor. The Israel Philharmonic and 
the Tel-Aviv Chamber Choir, under 
the direction of Eyten  Lusting. 


achieved a degree 
purity seldom heard. 
Artur Rubinstein’s visit proved to 
be a rare event. one to treasure. The 
pianist repeated the same program he 
performed two years ago in New 
York, London and Paris on the oc- 


Mabel Daniels 
A Psalm of Praise 


mixed voices, 3 trumpets, per- 
cussion and strings (or piano. ) 
Performed by Miinch (Har- 
vard-Radcliffe chorus and 
B. S. O.) Hugh Ross, Ali- 
feris, Woodworth, Harrison, 
Diercks, de Varon, Dixon etc. 


of richness and 
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Artur Rubinstein (center) with winners of the competition he sponsored 


for pianists in Israel 


casion of his 50th anniversary of 
concertizing; he played 15 piano con- 
certos in five consecutive, demanding 
concerts. These served as a vehicle 
for superlative playing in the grand 
manner. 

The final stage of Mr. Rubinstein’s 
competition of pianists took place 
during his visit. Mordechai Simoni, 
Igal Rogatchevsky and Heruth Israeli 
won the prizes donted by the master, 
although he actually stated that all 
eight finalists deserved first prizes. 

The present season opened with 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting the 
orchestra and Zino Francescatti as 
soloist. In a special concert given for 
the Army, Mr. Francescatti was deco- 
rated in recognition of his brave atti- 
tude at the time of the Sinai campaign 
two years ago when he refused to 
leave the country despite war days. 
Swiss conductor Paul Sacher later led 
the orchestra, with Jan Peerce as 
soloist in a few arias. Other con- 
ductors for the present season are 
Jean Martinon, Carlo Maria Giulini, 
the Israeli George Singer, Jean Four- 
net, Josef Krips, Eugene Ormandy, 
Charles Munch, and Mr. Mitropoulos. 
Soloists will be the Israeli Varda 
Nishri, Zwi Haftel, Joseph Kaminski, 
Arie Israeli and Zwi Harel in addi- 
tion to the following guests: Michael 
Rabin, Yehudi Menuhin, Isaac Stern, 
George London, and members of La 
Scala and the Metropolitan Operas 
with the Tele-Aviv Chamber Choir. 


Philharmonic Names Martinon 


Jean Martinon, French conductor, 
has been appointed music director of 
the Israel Philharmonic for two years, 
starting next October. The system of 
inviting well-known guest conductors 
will be continued, but Mr. Martinon 
will direct the orchestra’s musical 
policy and take over the artistic 
leadership. He himself will conduct 
for two six-week periods. 

The personnel of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic has been enlarged from 85 
to 93, and the number of concerts 
totals 181. Despite the fact that the 
new auditorium contains 2/2 times 
as many seats as the former one, the 
number of concerts increased. The 
orchestra is giving five series of sub- 
scription concerts in Tel-Aviv instead 
of the previous seven. The demand 
for subscription concert tickets is still 
greater than the supply. Furthermore, 
2,000 persons are on the waiting list 
for subscriptions (there are 14,000 
subscribers in Tel-Aviv, 22,000 in the 
whole country). This enables the or- 
chestra to continue to cover about 90 
per cent of its budget through the sale 
of tickets, an unusually high percent- 
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age. The remaining ten per cent 
comes from the America-Israel Cul- 
tural Foundation in New York, the 
Society of Friends in London, and 
smaller donations from Jewish na- 
tional organizations. 

The United States may witness a 
tour by the Israel Philharmonic in 
1960 instead of the one planned for 
1959. Carlo Maria Giulini has been 
proposed as the conductor of the tour. 

The Israel Opera, which has opened 
its gates after a lull of several years, 
was very productive a few months 
ago. “Nabucco”, “Don Pasquale”, 
Gounod’s “Faust”, and a ballet eve- 
ning were mounted within the span 
of a short time; lately, “Die Fleder- 
maus” has also been staged. The in- 
novation in “Die Fledermaus” was 
that the entire cast was local, whereas 
formerly there were always guest 
stars. The production as a whole was 
pleasant, though lacking in some de- 


gree nimbleness and outstandingly 
powerful voices. The orchestra has 
made some progress, more so the 


choir, both under the spirited baton of 
George Singer. 


Tel-Aviv Museum Concerts 


The Tel-Aviv Museum chamber- 
music concerts take place Saturday 
evenings, 30 to 40 per season. The 
intimate hall, with paintings hung 
all around, is usually filled (capacity 
330) with devotees who come to 
listen to good music performed by 
good local artists. An innovation is 
the enterprise of B. De Rothschild 
and the America-Israel Cultural Foun- 
dation, which present a series of six 
concerts free from commercial con- 
siderations. A certain quantity of 
tickets are bought from the museum 
and sold at reduced prices to musi- 
cians, thereby enlarging the audiences 
to these unusual programs. Further- 
more, Owing to the fact that such pro- 
grams are not likely to be repeated, 
special fees are paid to performers 
to compensate them for the time and 
work involved in their preparation. 

Chamber-music lovers may, for a 
change, have a chance of hearing a 
foreign ensemble. Impresario  K. 
Ginzburg has announced the coming 
of the Budapest Quartet. Paul Robe- 
son is also scheduled to appear under 
the aegis of this manager. 

The Kol Israel (radio) 
has been continuing its traditional 
Tuesday evening concerts at the 
YMCA auditorium in Jerusaleum, 
which are also broadcast. This year 
the orchestra intends to give a few 
concerts outside the capital, in the 
provinces. About 75 per cent of the 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Israel 


(Continued from page 233) 
666 seats in the Jerusalem auditorium 
are usually sold. Prices are specially 
reduced—from 25 to 75 cents—and 
this enables students of Jerusalem 
University to attend regularly. Ac- 
tually, they form about two-thirds of 
the audience. The personnel, which 
is steady, now numbers 40 and is to 
be augmented to 45 next season. Joint 
chief conductors are Heinz Freuden- 
thal and George Singer. The orchestra 
plays about 50 concerts per year and 
is faithful to its tradition of playing 
Israeli works in most of the concerts. 
Guest ballet groups have been 
fewer last season. Connoisseurs, how- 
ever, have been grateful for the im- 


Stockholm Philharmonic Lists 
Berwald, Blomdahl Works 


By INcRID SANDBERG 


Stockholm, Sweden. — The main 
conductor of the Stockholm Philhar- 
monic for the 1958-59 season is Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. Among his many 
important assignments are three Stra- 
vinsky programs, to include the Sym- 
phony in three movements (1945) 
and “Oedipus Rex”; and included in 
the Swedish programs are Franz Ber- 
wald’s “Sinfonie Singuliére”, Karl- 
Birger Blomdahl’s grand choral work 
“In the Hall of Mirrors” and Ingvar 
Lidholm’s Ritornell. The bicentennial 
of Handel’s death will be celebrated 
by two performances of “Israel in 
Egypt” in May. 

Paul Kletzki made guest appear- 
ances with the Stockholm Philharmon- 
ic in September’ and October. He will 
return in March to conduct several 
concerts, to include Mahler’s “Das 
Lied von der Erde”, with Kerstin 
Meyer and Set Svanholm as soloists. 
Kubelik, Maazel, Ehrling 

After some years’ absence Rafael 
Kubelik returns for four concerts in 
February. Awaited with interest 
are three performances of Verdi's 
“Requiem” in April, under Lorin 
Maazel. Among Swedish conductors 
Sixten Ehrling’s duties are heaviest. 

Among the soloists to appear with 
the Philharmonic are Artur Rubin- 
stein, Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, 
Geza Anda and 
Hans Leygraf, pi- 
anists; Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, En- 
dre Wolf and Her- 
man Krebbers, vi- 
olinists; and Pierre 
Fournier and Tibor 
de Machula, cel- 
lists. On Dec. 3, 
Tore Janson, first 
clarinettist of the 
Philharmonic, was 
soloist in the pre- 
miere of a Clari- 
net Concerto by 
the Swedish Gun- 
nar de Frumerie 

The orchestra is 
performing 89 con- 
certs during its 
regular season, di- 


vided into seven 
series. The Con- 
temporary Music 
series consists of 
six concerts. Mu- 
sic for Youth of 
seven, and Music 


for Children of 20. Stockholm 








Sigurd Bjoerling and Ruth Moberg as Captain and 
Mrs. Keeney in Beatrice Laufer’s “Ile”, given in 


portation of two high-ranking groups, 
Martha Graham's and Jean Babilée’s. 
Impresario B. Gillon has announced 
that Keith Fodeba’s dance group will 
appear here soon, as well as Les 
Compagnons de la Chanson, Portu- 
guese singer Amalia Rodriguez, Rug- 
giero Ricci, and Elena Nikolaidi. 

A successful tour abroad was con- 
ducted lately by our youngest sym- 
phony orchestra, the Gadna (pre- 
military youth) Orchestra, numbering 
70 under the baton of Shalom Rikliss. 
It participated in the meeting of 
youth orchestras at the Brussels Inter- 
national Fair, and came out first at 
the competition of amateur orchestras 
in Kerkrade, Holland. Another suc- 
cessful tour was made by the Inbal 
Dance Group, which appeared before 
large audiences in Europe and the 
United States. 


In the last-named series all of Lars- 
Erik Larsson’s 12 new concertinos are 
being performed. 

In November the Solisti di Zagreb, 
one of the foremost chamber orches- 
tras ever heard here, paid their first, 
sensationally sucessful visit to Stock- 
holm, under the baton of Antonio 
Janigro, who also appeared as an ex- 
cellent cello soloist. They played six 
sold-out concerts in one week. 

Swedish Radio, for its regular sea- 
son, had commissioned a major work 
by the Swedish composer Hilding 
Rosenberg—six string quartets, which 
now have all been performed. Some 
of them were played in the Contem- 
porary Music series, by The Wedge 
and by Intimate Music. 

Engaged by Swedish Radio for a 
public recital on Nov. 2, Irmgard 
Seefried offered a program of songs 
with words exclusively by Goethe, 
with music by Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann and Hugo Wolf. 
Erik Werba was the able accompanist. 
During the same week her husband, 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan, won praise 
as a soloist with the Stockholm Phil- 
harmonic in the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo. Mr. Schneiderhan’s cultured 
and well-finished performance ranks 
among the season’s high spots. 

Brilliant singing of King Philip’s 
monologue from Verdi's “Don Carlo” 

(Continued on page 236) 
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EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 22) 

suffer some vicissitudes. These will 
come, if they come, not from the 
best minds of the nation but from 
less informed groups, perhaps from 
local boards of education who, 
spurred on by laudable but mis- 
guided patriotism, may seek to re- 
move all of the so-called “frills” 
from the curricula of the public 
schools in order, once again, to 
convert talented poets, artists, and 
musicians into bad scientists. This, 
I am sure, will pass; and, I believe, 
pass quickly. 

In the face of these problems 
what should be our attitude as 
musicians and teachers? Should we 
sit quietly by, waiting for the day 
when the educational and cultural 
imbalance will right itself, or is 
there positive action which we may 
with profit pursue? 

I believe that such a positive 
philosophy is not only possible but 
highly desirable. Such a philosophy 
would, I believe, have four im- 
portant facets. 

First, I believe that the creative 
arts should present their case in the 
court of public opinion more vigor- 
ously, more enthusiastically and 
with greater conviction. We, as 
musicians, for example, should not 
be apologetic because music is not 
a “useful” pursuit in a materialistic 
sense. We should, I believe, em- 
brace the art—and for that matter, 
all of the arts—as a great whole: 
music as creation, music as per- 


formance, music as_ scholarship, 
music as history, music as therapy, 
music as a social force. We should, 
as teachers, first understand the 
power which lies hidden in the cre- 
ative arts so that, being convinced 
ourselves, we may be able honestly 
to convince others. 

Second, I believe that we should 
increase our search for depth in 
technical education. We should find 
out for ourselves the tremendous 
depth, breadth, and height of this 
art which we all serve so that again, 
being convinced ourselves, we may 
honestly convince others. 


Integration of Music 


Third, we should search for the 
best plan for the integrating of 
music with general education, and 
the integrating of general education 
with music. For the musician of the 
future—and, indeed, the musician 
of the present—finds it increasingly 
difficult to live in his ivory tower. 
He has become more than ever a 
part of the mainstream of life and 
he must be able to swim with con- 
fidence and strength in that current. 
This is a formidable task but one 
which, I believe, can, with imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm, be success- 
fully understaken. 

Fourth, we, as musicians, as 
artists, must convince ourselves that 
music in a democracy must exist 
on its own proven merits. The social 
philosophy of the support of the 
arts by the courts of the old world 
or the patronage of the immediate 
past—royal or otherwise—is prob- 
ably over and gone. We must meet 


the challenge of the arts today in 
the framework of today’s social 
structure. 

Speaking to the opening con- 
vocation of the Eastman School of 
Music at the beginning of my 35th 
year as Director of that institution, 
I referred, somewhat nostagically, 
I am afraid, to the few things which 
I have learned over this span of 
three and a half decades. 

The first thing I have learned is 
perhaps the enormous expanse of 
any field of human knowledge and 
endeavor; the tremendous demands 
if one is to hope to achieve expert- 
ness, or even what passes for ex- 
pertness in any one field. I have 
worked, I believe, hard and con- 
scientiously over the years and yet 
1 am appalled at my lack of knowl- 
edge of my own field of music. 


Feeling of Frustration 


When I think, however, of the 
vast realms of man’s knowledge and 
of the infinite possibilities of new 
knowledge, of the literatures of the 
world, the arts of the world—not 
only of the west, but of the east, 
the north and the south—when I 
think of man’s exploration into the 
unknowns of the physical universe, 
I do not feel even literate. 

A direct corollary to what we 
have been discussing would seem to 
be the importance of devoted and 
meticulous scholarship coupled with 
unlimited industry, if one is to be- 
gin to master even one phase of an 
art or a science. 

The second corollary which I 
would draw might, at ‘Orst glance, 


seem to contradict the first; but I, 
personally, see no basic contradic- 
tion. It is that regardless of the im- 
portance of the part, the whole is 
more important than the sum of its 
parts. No matter how important 
your studies or mine may no 
matter how expert we may become 
in one branch of a branch of a 
branch of a branch of knowledge 
of an art or a science — the total 
whole is more important. Translated 
into our own field this would mean 
that no matter how proficient you 
may become as a performing artist, 
that expertness is only a part of, 
a servant of, the art itself. And, 
again, that art is only a part of 
man’s creative life. And that crea- 
tive life, the life of all of the arts 
combined, is only a part of the 
civilization which contains and 
harbors it; and that in turn is a 
part of the great stream of history 
which in turn is — but I must stop 
before some intellectual traffic cop 
calls for my license as an amateur 
metaphysician. 

We have been talking so far pri- 
marily about technical education, 
the necessity of painstaking, labori- 
ous study and practice, with no 
short cuts, and no “easy” ways. 
But what have I learned about 
general education? What about the 
vast fields of knowledge which lie 
outside our own immediate sphere 
of interest? 

Here I must confess that the 
years have brought me to a state 
of confusion and frustration. And 
yet, even here, certain ideas appear 

(Continued on page 257) 
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(Continued from page 234) 
over the radio in the last week of 
November by the Finnish bass Kim 
Borg kindled the already high excite- 
ment attending a public concert on 
Nov. 30. It was a truly memorable 
event 

Among the pianists, 26-year-old 
Glenn Gould created a sensation in 


his first appearance in Sweden. In a 
concert on Oct. 5 his playing of 
Bach's Concerto in D minor and 


Beethoven's Concerto in B flat major 
displayed prodigal gifts 

On Nov. 4 Eugene List returned to 
this country after an interval of about 
ten years. Offering an interesting pro- 
gram of sonatas by Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahms, he won great pub- 
lic acclaim. At his fall recital on 
Nov. 7, Alexander Brailowsky played 
Chopin's 24 Preludes, Op. 28, with 
his renowned ability. On Nov. 21 
Friedrich Wihrer offered a devoted 
audience masterful readings of 
Beethoven's four most popular 
sonatas 

The bicentennial of the death of 
Johan Helmich Roman, the “father 
of Swedish music” (contemporary of 
Handel), was celebrated by Swedish 
Radio at an exquisite concert in the 
lovely 18th-century hall of the Stock 
Exchange. A striking work was the 
Concert for Oboe d'Amore, excellent- 
ly performed with Per-Olof Gillblad 
as soloist and Siefgried Naumann the 
conductor 


The premiere of the American com- 


poser Beatrice Lafer’s opera “Ile” 
(after Eugene O'Neill's play) took 
place on Oct. 28, on a double bill 


with the Swedish premiere of Lennox 
Berkeley's “A Dinner Engagement”, 


at the chamber-opera house, Blanche 
Teatern. Both operas were excellently 
performed with Herbert Sandberg 
conducting, Lars Runsten as stage 
director, and Birger-Bergling as de- 
signer. “Ile” remained a strong, harsh 
drama in operatic form. thanks mainly 
to the excellent contributions of 
Sigurd Bjérling, as Captain Keeney, 
and Ruth Moberg, as Mrs. Keeney. 

The plot concerns the unendurable 
life on a whaling ship whose captain 
refuses to turn home. The crew stirs 
up a mutiny, which fails, and Mrs. 
Keeney loses her reason when her 
husband again orders the ship north- 
ward. Miss Laufer’s music achieves 
an independent life only occasionally. 
Its most telling sections are for the 
role of Mrs. Keeney. The music is 
especially effective at the moment 
when the captain's wife loses her rea- 
son, and in the preceding colloquy 
with her husband she is given some 
beautiful melodic lines. 

On Nov. 13 Anthony Hopkins’ 
“Three's Company,” “an improbable 
opera in one act” to words by Michael 
Flander, was brilliantly presented at 
Blanche Teatern. 

The last endeavor this season at 
the Blanche Teatern by the vital 
Stockholm Opera was the premiere 
on Nov. 29 of the Swedish opera 
“The Feast” by Sven-Erik Bick, to 
words by Osten Sjéstrand, one of the 
foremost younger Swedish poets. The 
action is laid in a Renaissance court. 
The very philosophical plot deals 
with the inability of external power 
to master “the inner shadows”, the 
torments of the human soul. It also 
describes poetry and music, “the 
things behind the words”, as having 
the power to save. 

Anders Naslund portrayed the tor- 
tured, philosophical Ruler; Kjerstin 
Dellert his worldy, frivolous daugh- 
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ter; Margareta Hallin, The Unknown, 
a key role representing poetry as 
saviour; and Arne Hendriksen the 
Singing Master. All mastered their 
demanding parts well. The composer 


also acted as conductor. 

The music, for the most part in an 
atonal idiom, was strongly effective 
from the dramatic standpoint, and 
contained much melodic beauty. 
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“Louisiana”, a new museum outside of Copenhagen, where concerts are 
given in a spacious auditorium 


Music in Copenhagen Moves 


To Tivoli Park in Summer 


By ALMA Herperc 


Copenhagen, Denmark.—As usual, 
Tivoli was the center of musical life 
from May to September. Classical 
music predominated in the concert 
hall; lighter music was played by the 
orchestras outdoors. 

Jussi Bjoerling must be named fore- 
most among the soloists. His sing- 
ing of arias by Mozart, Bizet, and 
Puccini aroused frenetic applause— 
and this was not the end. At 10:30 
p.m. the singer stood on the lawn in 
the open air and sang popular songs 
for another hour for the many thou- 
sands of visitors to Tivoli. 

The most popular female singer 
was Teresa Stich-Randall. The Amer- 
ican soprano already had a name 
here, but never before had her voice 
sounded so well, with regard to tech- 
nique as well as expression, in both 
lyric and dramatic aspects. She 
mastered Donna Anna’s big aria as 
effectively as she did Norma’s “Casta 
Diva.” 

Aksel Schiotz sang for the benefit 
of the Danish Red Cross. Some years 
ago the singer underwent a brain 
operation, which resulted in stiffness 
of his left side and seriously affected 
his voice, unfortunately. So one 
withholds critical judgment. 

Youth had the chance to meet one 


of their idols, Harry Belafonte, in 
Tivoli. His three concerts were 
overcrowded. 


Haydn Opera at Charlottenberg 


The Charlottenborg Summer Opera, 
another attractive mecca for tourists, 
has been active under royal protection 
for a number of years. Charlotten- 
borg Castle, in the center of the old 
town, houses the Academy of Art. 
In fair weather performances take 
place in the court; in bad weather, in 
the festival hall. This year the audi- 
ences enjoyed Joseph Haydn’s opera 
buffa “The Apothecary”, followed by 
a small-scale, locally produced ballet, 
“A Sheet of Music”, to the music of 
a Mozart divertimento. 

In the Haydn opera Christen 
Blanke and Lise Panduro made fine 
appearances as the two lovers. The 
ballet concerns the six-year-old Mo- 
zart and his father and sister at the 
court of Vienna. After a successful 
concert Wolfgang picks up Princess 
Marie Antoinette’s scarf, falls asleep 
at the piano and dreams that he woos 
her as a young man. In the vision 


of the dream Mozart's father appears 
inebriated, which is indiscreet and 
without historical basis. The Royal 
Ballet danced most graciously, and 
Arne Hammelboe conducted the Pro 
Musica Orchestra spiritedly. 

A third cultural factor in the sum- 
mer is the opening of the new muse- 
um in Humlebak (20 kilometers from 
Copenhagen), “Louisiana”, a donation 
of the Danish Maecenas, Knud W. 
Jensen. The building is a masterpiece 
created by two Danish architects, 
Wohlert and Bo. The long low wings 
are ideal for the framing of the col- 
lection of modern Danish art—in- 
cluding sculpture, paintings, furniture 
and handicrafts. Each room overlooks 
the lawns of the park and the blue 
sea, with Sweden in the background. 
There are musical concerts—classic 
and modern programs—every week 
end in the spacious concert hall. One 
will also find a library, a restaurant 
and a beach for bathing. 

A fourth summer musical attrac- 
tion is the series of six August con- 
certs in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
played by the Collegium Musicum 
orchestra under Lavard Friisholm’s 
direction. The Festival Hall is flanked 
by antique marble statues, the floor 
is covered with a Roman mosaic (the 
battle of Alexander). The hall is 
overcrowded for concerts with or 
without soloists. The last concert this 
year was a crowning achievement: 
two expert musicians, George Vasar- 
Helyi, pianist, and Bléndahl Bengts- 
son, cellist, played duo sonatas by 
Brahms and Beethoven in a heavenly 
style. 

vat the beginning of the season an 
entire concert of American music 
was conducted by Aaron Copland 
over the radio. The program includ- 
ed three Copland compositions (in- 
cluding the Clarinet Concerto and 
“Rodeo”), Thomson’s “Louisiana 
Story” and “The Unanswered Ques- 
tion” by Ives. It was interesting and 
instructive to hear New World music 
led by an American. 

The most remarkable performance 
by the radio orchestra in the autumn 
was the third Thursday concert, con- 
ducted by Thomas Jensen with Tibor 
Varga as soloist. This prominent 
violinist executes ornamentation in a 
way never heard here before. We 
enjoyed his fascinating music-making 
in the Brahms Violin Concerto. The 
Radio Orchestra toured the United 
States, under the direction of Mr. 
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Jensen and John Frandsen, from Oct. 
4 to Nov. 21. 

The Finnish bass Kim _ Borg 
is developing extraordinarily. He is 
a professional engineer with a Dan- 
ish wife, and resides in Copenhagen, 
but his fame is spreading abroad 
more and more. At every concert 
his voice appears more majestic. An 
amiable, quite irresistible humor was 
apparent on the occasion of his most 
recent appearance, especially in some 
merry songs by Telemann and Hugo 
Wolf. 

Karen Weeke, a young singer, has 
a very sweet voice. She sings Schu- 
mann and the romantic Danish com- 
posers’ music. masterfully, and has 
only to learn to enunciate more dis- 
tinctly. Kenneth Spencer, an Amer- 
ican bass, has a voice worthy of 
notice, particularly in tranquil, solemn 
music, in which his very dark tones 
are memorable. 

Two American singers, Leesa Fos- 
ter and Vera Little, displayed inter- 
esting voices. Miss Little, especially, 
has fine future possibilities. Her ac- 
companist, Kjell Olsson, summoned 
up an entire orchestra in his playing 
of Ravel's “Shéhérezade”. Mr. Olsson 
also gave a piano recital, in which he 
impressed one with his broad range 
of dynamics. The program of Scar- 
latti, Haydn, Schumann and Brahms 
attained its climax with “Symphonic 
Etudes”. 


Exceptional Young Flutist 


Verner Nicolet, a young flutist from 
the Conservatory’s master Class, 
shows no trace of stage fright. His 
tone has a lovely sweetness and his 
trills and embellishments a_ rare 
charm. In his recital Jolanda Rodio, 
a skillful Swiss-Danish dancer, as- 
sisted in Ravel’s ‘Chansons Madé- 
casses”. t 

The performance of the Bandurist 
Choir and the Orlyk Dance Group 
from the Ukraine was a most happy 
experience. The Russians had voices 
which were astonishing; every other 
man in the choir of 35 seemed to be 
an important soloist, and has his own 
solo among the countless Ukrainian 
hymns and folk songs, comic as well 
as tragic. The ensemblé mastered 
both the most vigorous forfissimo and 
the most delicate humming*tone. The 
six pairs of dancers constituting the 
Orlyk group executed fiery folk 
dances. 

The Royal Chapel gave its second 
symphonic concert under the direction 
of Bruno Bartoletti, the young, newly 
engaged Italian; it was magnificent. 
The Danish pianist Victor Schidler 
played Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto 
in B flat minor grandly, and Mr. Bar- 
toletti interpreted Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony in the most ex- 
quisite way. In October the same 
conductor successfully directed Cima- 
rosa’s opera buffa “The Secret Mar- 
riage”’. 


Danes Cool to Offenbach 


Offenbach’s operetta “La Belle 
Héléne” was performed on the New 
Stage of the Royal Theatre. The 
work appeals to Anglo-Saxons, but 
not to Danes, I am sorry to say. The 
Swedish singer Gaby Stenberg was 
convincing in the leading role; young 
Moritzen was not quite as capable in 
the part of Prince Paris. 

The annual birthday of Copen- 
hagen University (founded in 1479) 
was celebrated with a festive perform- 
ance on the Old Stage of the Royal 
Theatre, witnessed by the royal fam- 
ily. The members of the audience 
were splendidly dressed for this gala 
occasion. Ildebrando Pizzetti’s “Iphi- 
genia” was conscientiously presented, 
in classic style—the music was very 
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affecting. Puccini's “Gianni Schicchi” 
was the gay concluding work. A val- 
uable new singer, a marvelous comic, 
Ib Hansen, caused a furore in the title 
role. Mr. Bartoletti conducted both 
works. 

Following the examples of Salz- 
burg and Edinburgh, the musical di- 
rector of the Danish Festival, Prof. 
Felumb, has had the 1959 program 
published. He declares that a festi- 
val of stars is not intended, but rather 
a Danish national program. The 1959 
festival is to open in “Louisiana” on 
Whitsunday, May 17, with a serenade 
concert by DUT (Danish Young 
Musicians). The evening will be given 
over to a performance of Handel's 
“Saul” in the Copenhagen Cathedral. 

The program includes a Carl Niel- 
sen concert in the Odense (Hans An- 
dersen’s native town) town hall, 
featuring his Symphony No. 5 and 
“The Spring of Funen”. Georg Fjeld- 
rad will play Buxtehude on the organ 
in St. Olai, Elsinore, and the Royal 
Chapel will perform contemporary 
Danish music in Tivoli. The only 
extra-national program is to be an 
evening of works by John Dowland. 
The Royal Theatre will give seven 
performances from its new repertory, 


NEW 


Herald 


John Modenos 


A baritone of exceptional 


YORK 


Tribune 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 
In Song Recital 


Particularly gratifying was Mr. 


and the Royal Ballet will present 
Landers’ “Etude”, two new Riisager 
ballets and Birgit Cullberg’s “Fréken 
Julie”. 


Eleven Subsidized 
Dutch Orchestras 


By Lex van DELpEN 


Amsterdam, The Netherlands, — 
Concert life in The Netherlands is, 
perhaps, more intensive than in other 
European countries. Comparatively 
few people know that Holland has 
eleven subsidized orchestras and three 
radio orchestras, and that these 14 
ensembles give an average of five con- 
certs per week during a ten-month 
season. In all, Dutch orchestras give 
over 2,000 performances every year. 
This state of affairs calls for a very 
large number of soloists, and Ameri- 
can musicians play their part in this 
process. 

Last year Amsterdam heard such 
well-known soloists as Isaac Stern, 
Nan Merriman, Lois Marshall, Mar- 
jorie Mitchell, Eugene List, Yehudi 


“Mr. Modenos has an ex- 
ceedingly handsome and 
virile voice which he con- 
trols admirably. His tone 
is ever lusty and bright, 
and what he sings rings. 
Mr. Modenos has a brave 
voice and a big one." 


Jay S. Harrison, 
New York Herald Tribune, 
Oct. 20, 1958 


WINNER OF NINTH 
AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
CONCERT AWARD 


1957 


merit was officially added to|Modenos’ interpretation of lieder 
the professional roster last night|by Schubert and Brahms. Here, 
when John Modenos made his!he sensed and projected an im- 
recital debut in Town Hall as}pressive measure of the wistful 
winner. of the nihth American! sentiment found in song. like 
Theater Wing Concert Award.|“pije stadt’ and “Feldeinsam- 
Having appeared in minor roles} cejt,” for example. 


with the New York City Opera 


But his way with Faure’s “Clair 


this season, Mr. Modenos did| ge Lune,” which is something en- 


not exactly rate as an unknown 
before this solo presentation, but 
the full range of his gifts was 
by no means a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. 

A resident of the United 
States since 1948, the young 


it is due, perhaps, to his Euro- 
pean background that he is 
blessed with an uncommon lin- 
guistic facility. In any event, 
this asset rests at the base of 
his accomplishments. His voice, 
while pleasing, flexible and ex- 
pressive with it is, at this stage 





| of his career, quite remarkable. | 


tirely different, was equally ad- 
mirable and the still different, 
folklike Greek songs, with which 
the program ended, seemed made 
to order for him. 


Otto Herz was the accompan- 
| artist was born in Cyprus, and| ist. 


A. i. 


For information address: 


Secretary, 

50 Dorchester Drive 
Yonkers, New York 
DEerfield 7-6448 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


Menuhin, Leonard Pennario, Vronsky 
and Babin, and the Fine Arts Quar- 
tet (which made a very deep impres- 
sion), 

Musicians new to Holland included 
the young violinist Sylvia Rosenberg, 
who made such a strong impression 
on the occasion of her debut recital 
that she got several engagements with 
orchestras, including the Concertge- 
bouw, with which she played under 
the direction of Eduard van Beinum. 

Jacob Lateiner was recognized as 
an extremely fine musician when he 
first played in this country, and his 
popularity has grown since then. The 
Dutch public has also known Andor 
Foldes for years, but he appeared in 
a new role, and a successful one, as a 
conductor with the Radio Chamber 
Orchestra. His musicianship moved 
the orchestra to spontaneous, expres- 
sive performances of charming effect. 

The American public, which made 
the acquaintance of the young Dutch 
conductor Bernard Haitink when he 
conducted the Los Angeles Philhar- 

(Continued on page 238) 
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MODENOS HEARD 
IN SONG RECITAL 


Baritone Ranges From Arias 
to Folk Music at Town Hall 
on Second Appearance 








John Modenos,, Cyprus-born 
baritone, was heard Sunday 
in a recital at Town Hall. He 
reaffirmed the good impression 
he had made at his debut recital] 
in February, 1957, as the ninth 
winner of the American Theatre 
Wing Concert Award. 

Mr. Modenos has style. His 
platform bearing shows the 
and assurance that come 
with much experience in public 
performance, His singing com- 
municates to his hearers. Music-| 
ally his performance shows the) 
refinement and polish that come 
about from intelligent, co- scien-| 
tious study. 

The broad program demon- 
strated Mr. Modenos* versatility. | 
Especially distinguished was his) 
singing of the Schubert group. 
The varied demands of these) 
songs were met with ease. Mr. 
Modenas proved himself equally, 





“Im Abendrot” and “ 

weiser.” 

While the Schubert songs 
were @ light of the recital, | 
they we no means its only) 
admirabl ture, It was a 
pleasure to hear Mr. Modenos 
again, and one looks forward 
to future performances by this 
promising young baritone. 

Otto Herz was the wns 


ist. 


| 
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Netherlands 


(Continued from page 
monic last year 
Beinum’s illness, will be pleased to 
learn that Mr. Haitink continues to 
grow in popularity and quality of mu- 
sicianship. He is the conductor of 
the Radio Philharmonic of Hilver- 
sum, and appears as a regular guest 
with all the Dutch orchestras. Mr. 
van Beinum told me that next season 
he will return to Los Angeles to con- 
duct “his” American ensemble. 

Music-lovers in the United States 
will remember the Netherlands String 
Quartet, which made a very well- 
received tour last year in America. 
The ensemble will return next season 
for a second tour through the States. 
Another famous Dutch ensemble, the 
Netherlands Chamber Choir, con- 
ducted by Felix de Nobel, toured all 
over Europe and will visit the United 
States next year for the first time. The 
group has a repertoire including mu- 
sic of all styles, from old Italian, 
Dutch and German schools to the 
most modern trends. 

In addition to Messrs. van Beinum 
and Haitink, the Concertgebouw has 
been led this season by Otto Klemp- 
erer, Antal Dorati and George Szell 
(who is a regular conductor of the 
orchestra). A talented young con- 
ductor, Jan Brusse, made a successful 
appearance in Amsterdam. He seems 
to have a good temperament for con- 
ducting. The new concertmaster of 
the Concertgebouw, Jacob Krackmal- 
nick (from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra), appeared several times as a solo- 
ist, demonstrating his fine musician- 
ship. 
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during Mr. van 


Unusual Jubilee 


An unusual jubilee has occurred: 
Willem van Otterloo, director of the 
Residentie Orkest (The Hague), cele- 
brated his 25th year as a conductor, 
and his concertmasters, Theo Olof 
and Herman Krebbers, who have 
both been violinists for 25 years, have 
appeared together as a duo for 20 
years. These facts were commem- 
orated in a concert at which the first 
performance was given a Concerto 
for Two Violins and Orchestra, writ- 
ten for them by 11 Dutch composers. 
The piece proved to be remarkable, 
showing a kaleidoscope of stylistic 
tendencies in Dutch composition. 

The 1958 Holland Festival brought 
the American Ballet Theatre and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra here. Both 
ensembles were cheered enthusiasti- 
cally, but many music-lovers were dis- 
appointed because Eugene Ormandy 
replaced the announced Roy Harris 
symphony by the appearance of Van 
Cliburn (who made an excellent im- 
pression playing Tchaikovsky's Piano 
Concerto in B flat minor). Erich 
Leinsdorf returned to conduct the 
Residentie Orkest. The Netherlands 
Chamber Orchestra, Szymon Gold- 
berg, conductor, a young ensemble 
already famous in Europe, toured 
Italy and France with success. 

A notable event was a world music 
competition in the small mining town 
of Kerkrade in the province of Lim- 
burg, in which during the month of 
August 180 amateur ensembles from 
27 countries in all parts of the world 
participated. The National Youth 
Orchestra from Israel was awarded 


the grand prize, but a more significant 
result was the contest’s healthy stimu- 
lation of amateur music-making. 
Outstanding new compositions by 
Dutch composers include Symphonic 
Music for orchestra by Marius Flot- 
for or- 


hius, “Divertimento Facile” 





chestra by Bertus van Lier, a concerto 


for harp and orchestra by Hans 
Henkemans, and “Symphonic Permu- 
tations” by Guilliame Landré. 

An important event was the first 
performance of Mahler's Seventh 
Symphony in the newly edited ver- 
sion, given by the Concertgebouw 
under the baton of Mr. van Beinum. 
After the concert, Erwin Ratz, presi- 





dent of the International Mahler So- 
ciety, awarded Mr. van Beinum the 
gold Mahler medal. The same award 
was given to Eduard Flipse, conduc- 
tor of the Rotterdam Philharmonic, 
which has been in existence for 40 
years. Mr. Flipse played an important 
role in the revival some years ago of 
Mahler’s music, with a performance 
of the colossal Eighth Symphony. 


Financial Crises Disturb 


Great Britain’s 


By Harotp RosentHAL 


London.—As has been obvious 
from my reports to MUSICAL AMERICA 
during the last 12 months, musical 
life in Great Britain has been char- 
acterized by a series of financial 
crises, especially in the world of 
opera. The talking point wherever and 
whenever musical amateurs and pro- 
fessions get together is on the sub- 
ject of subsidy. As the “Arts Council 
Annual Report” put it: 

“Although the scale for public sub- 
sidy of the arts is still less than it 
should be, the climate of opinion on 
the subject is more favorable than it 
was a decade ago. ‘Let those who 
want it pay for it’ is a less prevalent 
gambit than it used to be in public 
discussions of these matters. Without 
public subsidy such arts as opera, 
ballet and symphony music at their 
best levels of performance would be 
beyond the means of the majority to 
enjoy in the theatre and the concert 
hall, for they cost more to provide 
than they can reasonably be expected 
to take at the door.” 

This is a great advance forward; 
even the philistine section of our na- 
tional press now recognizes that the 
Treasury must pay for the arts; and 
the “man in the street”, unlike Goer- 
ing, does not now reach for his gun, 
when culture is mentioned. It is ex- 
pected that there will be an increase 
in the subsidy for the coming financial 
year; but it has been pointed out that 
our musical institutions cannot rely on 
the government alone; and so there 
has arisen, what the Arts Council 
term a “Third Form of Patronage”. 


Questions of Subsidy 


It was the Sadler’s Wells crisis of 
last spring that touched off the whole 
burning question: How can music 
and the arts in Great Britain get 
more subsidy, but not from the central 
government? That Sadler's Wells has 
survived has been due to financial aid 
having been forthcoming from two 
other sources, the London County 
Council which has given the Wells 
£25,000 for the current year, and the 
Independent Television Authority, 
which has granted £35,000 spread 
over the next seven years at the rate 
of £7,000 a year (this in addition to 
the Arts Council Grant to the theatre 
of £150,000). The LCC is now con- 
sidering whether, as the local London 
authority, it has not a more permanent 
duty to Sadler’s Wells, which is looked 
on as London’s opera house, as dis- 
tinct from Covent Garden which is 
the national opera house. An inquiry 
has been set up to look into the whole 
question of financing opera in London 
under the chairmanship of Sir Fred- 
eric Cooper, and with Sir Adrian 
Boult, Lady Fermoy, Lord Latham, 
and Philip Hope-Wallace on its com- 
mittee. 

In addition to the grant to Sadler’s 
Wells, ITA has also made grants to 
several smaller operatic companies 
(the production of Britten's “Noyes” 
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Fludde” at Aldeburgh was made pos- 
sible by this means), and to the City 
of Birmingham Orchestra; and ITA 
has raised a joint levy of some 
£100,000 among the subsidiary TV 
companies to support the arts in gen- 
eral. To quote again the Arts Coun- 
cil Report: 

“The immediate effect of these ac- 
tions is a matter of solid satisfaction, 
but their potential consequences are 
far more significant. Municipal sub- 
sidies for the arts are no novelty by 
now, but if the LCC should decide on 
a new pattern of patronage, its ex- 
ample might establish similar values 
in other large cities. Donations from 
big business too, have been assisting 
the arts on a modest scale in recent 
years, but the readiness of independent 
television to adopt major responsibil- 
ities in this field encourages the hope 
that a Third Force of patronage is 
now emerging.” 


Covent Garden: Alarming Deficit 


Covent Garden, however, remains 
outside the LCC and television plans 
at the moment. Its deficit has assumed 
alarming proportions; and there was 
much talk during the autumn of the 
theatre’s possible closure. Again there 
is a bright side, for at last, one is 
told, the government has recognized 
their responsibility. Because an in- 
crease from the Arts Council grant to 
Covent Garden would only have the 
effect of making less of the council's 
grant available elsewhere, there is 
now the possibility of a direct Trea- 
sury grant to our national opera 
house. In any case, the pleas of the 
Arts Council, of critics, and of those 
who have the arts at heart, have not 
fallen on deaf ears. So we face 1959 
in a slightly more optimistic frame 
of mind than many of us would have 
thought possible a few months ago. 

To turn now to orchestras. During 
the last year three national orchestras 
have benefited from local authorities 
offering financial aid. In Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 44 local authorities are 
contributing approximately £20,000 
to the Hallé and Liverpool Philhar- 
monic orchestras; while in the South- 
west a similar move is under way to 
help the Bournemouth Symphony. 
This latter orchestra has also been 
helped by Allied Records Ltd., which 
operates the Classics Record Club. 

Two changes in orchestral conduc- 
tors are scheduled for the end of the 
current season. Birmingham's Andrzej 
Panufnik is resigning and will be suc- 
ceeded, temporarily, by Sir Adrian 
Boult, who as Mr. Boult conducted 
the orchestra in the 1920s before he 
went to the BBC., and the Scottish 
Orchestra is losing Hans Swarowsky, 
who will be succeeded by the young 
Sadler’s Wells musical director, Alex- 
ander Gibson. The Liverpool orches- 
tra continues under the excellent and 
enterprising musical direction of John 
Pritchard; the Hallé under Sir John 
Barbirolli, with George Weldon as his 
able second; and the Bournemouth 
Symphony under Charles Groves. 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Lucine AMARA 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


SOPRANO 


“Otello”—Metropolitan 


The performance was a striking achieve- 
ment for Miss AMARA, perhaps her greatest 
to date. The warm, beautiful voice never 
sounded more that way, the upper tones pour- 
ing out in full splendor. The acting was tender 
and moving, and the crowd gave her the ova- 
tion she deserved. 

Louis Biancolli 
N. Y. World Telegram & Sun 


“La Boheme” 





San Francisco Opera 


The rich warmth and emotional color with 
which LUCINE AMARA sang the role of Mimi, 
the ease with which she sang all the top notes, 
and her beautiful presence would in themselves 
make hers an outstanding performance. But 
in addition to those virtues, she must be credited 
with the most naturalistic acting imaginable. 
She delighted all eyes and ears. Her Mimi was 
both beautiful and youthful. 


Marjory Fisher 
San Francisco News 





LUCINE AMARA as “Nedda” in the Metropolitan Opera’s new production of “Pagliacci” 


Recital in Clearwater, Fla. “Ariadne”—Glyndebourne “La Boheme”—New Orleans 
An artist who was as lovely to see Part of the magic no doubt lay in Top singing honors for the night 
as she was to hear, charmed her audi- fa A PE EE f : 
ence Friday night. The artist was the exceptionally beautiful singing o went to Metropolitan soprano 
LUCINE AMARA. Her varied pro- the Ariadne, LUCINE AMARA. She LUCINE AMARA, who not only has 
gram displayed the fine tonal quality is young, passionate, dedicated. Her a magnificent future but a very bril- 
of her voice as well as its wide range. voice, with a glorious lyric swell, liant present. Miss AMARA has a 
Singing without effort, her sustained lustrous and fresh in timber, is used glorious voice, full and warm and 
high notes were outstanding and ith the rich iliaian all alee igen : ; 
showed her remarkable control. Her Cis le Fa Rare a grarny a opulent. It is a voice of considerable 
deep mellow tones on the lower regis- ardour. size who can sing everything from 
ter, however, were especially pleas- Andrew Porter the heaviest roles down. 
ing Financial Times, London 
Charlotte Fickering Charles L. Dufour 
Clearwater Sun New Orleans States 
V ‘ — 
J, INC WILLIAM L. STEIN INC. 
LUCINE AMARA = , g . 
records for R.C.A, Victor = 113 West 57th Street 
> New York City 19, N. Y. 
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heoina RESATK 


MEZZO-SOPRANO Metropolitan Opera 
Association 
N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE ,OCT.17,1958 Covent Garden 


: Vienna State Opera 
Regina Resnik Is Heard FINANCIAL TIMES,LONDON 


, -20,1958 , OPERA 
As City Center ‘Carmen t NOV. 20,195 


at the composer's tempo end SINGS ROYAL OPERA HOUSE Oct. Nov. 1957—Covent 
with total respect for his dy- Garden (London) 
CITT oFERA COMPANY | namic intentions. . on AIDA Carmen 
onree The Covent Garden Aida was 1957-58—Metropolitan 
ae a by te soee Opera—Baroness 
. tacle which would at once be a ny * 
rs who f ropolitan prince show im repertory. and a suit- : Re my cnseinremes 
—— ‘armen ’ esnik ume able frame for guest stars to appear " 
x) about C firs in. Last night the first cast of the » 100-0 ° 
season had one guest, the Amencan Marc 58—Conn. Opera 
Resnik, and an (Amneris) 


Rev / * 

Joey eee Sine Sy) . in the resident company, ‘ April 1958—Houston Opera 
0s ee arnt te Ger not ae” Shuard, Jon Vickers ohn : —Klytemnestra 

haw 


("Elektra") 
With Rute Ramee cosmty a) 4 

control. and (for the first time) a t June 1958—Covent Garden 
cast all of whom won whole (London) —Carmen 
hearted approval from the audi- en : ' 
ence. it was a highly successful : , 4 ? neris 
evening. | have written before . 
about a 2 Resnik’s somartable Oct. —s a: City 
Amneris thaps it is the fact o “ “ enter Carmen 
having sung Aida herself which ( Boris Godunov ) 
gives her so extraordinarily intense 
and imaginative an imsight into not 
ey oe Wael ierTiumpa soe || Noy. !958—Covent Garden 

wal : 

a to which that through her eyes. for in this way it (Borie Soden Marina 
takes on new vividness; and suble oris Godunov") 
ties in Verdi's music—passed over Amneris 
| regret to say. by the other singers 

reveal themselves through this Dec.-March—|959—Metro- 
alert, consistently compelling (but politan Opera Ulrica 
oot exaggerated) characterisation ("Ballo in Maschera") 
in ltaly it is considered some Laura ("Gioconda . 
thing of an imsult to describe a Maadal ('Meist : 
singer as an artista. it umplies a magcaiene eister- 
lack of sheer voice. But Miss singer''), Baroness, : 
Resmk’s artistry ws linked to a Orlofsky (''Fledermaus"') 
voice which w at once beautiful 
powerful, and responsive to the Feb. 27, 1959—Vienna State 
vaned demands (sudden changes of Opera DEBUT Carmen 
colour, refleciing sudden thought 
lingering emphases; breathing dic 
tated by dramatic sense) «hich her May-June 1959—Covent 
intelligence makes of + Garden—Amneris, 
Carmen, Old Prioress 
('Carmelites"') 
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Regina 
Resnik's characterization of the 
silent, rebellious mother of Van 1959-60—M etropolitan 
essa, who speaks to no one but Opera Association 
Erik and finally even rejects her Re-engaged 
for Trappist quiet, is the most 
convincing martinet I remember 
> Resiik as a mezzo is SYMPHONY 

wing immense histrionic gifts 8—Chi 
she never even approached in her . Get 8 i nlcoge 
former soprano parts pete any ritz Reiner, 
onductor 


June 1958 London Symphony 
Sir Eugene Goossens, 
Conductor 
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By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


T has been a long 
pei roel Resnik encom- 











‘! Aug. 1958 BBC Symphony— 
ts so many interes’ = 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
om = = — Conductor 
RaM OCT. 17 51958 


which the role temp’ 


= March 1959 N. Y. Philhar- 
WORLD TEL 5) . monic, Dimitri Mitro- 


’ ter’s ‘Carmen £ poulos, Conductor 


April 1959 DEBUT ''Fieder- 
Prince Orlofsky maus" (Orlofsky) 


("Fledermaus") Vienna Philharmonic 





, of 
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owners. , 
the role is restrained. like the the RECORDS eeastre 
suc . 
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Leonie RYSANEK 


“This one also Great Soprano 


John Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News, 1958 


Dramatic Soprano 


STAATSOPER, MUNICH 

LA SCALA, MILAN 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSN. 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA CO. 


“Forza” — San Francisco Opera 


LEONIE RYSANEK returned to the War 
Memorial stage Tuesday night, slimmer in figure 
than in past seasons but, if possible, more opulent 
and lustrous in voice. He performance as Leonora 
in La Forza del Destino was the big news of the 
occasion and the word ‘performance’ is used 
advisedly. Miss RYSANEK not only sang gor- 
geously but provided a real characterization as 
well. Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 


“Macbeth” Concert Performance — 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Miss RYSANEK has a soprano of striking range, 
amplitude and quality. She has fine musical in- 
stincts. Her Lady Macbeth is a dramatic force. 
She achieves all this through her singing. 
Howard Taubman, New York Times 


Verdi “Requiem”—Chicago Symphony 


LEONIE RYSANEK possesses one of the great 
voices in the world today. It is a big, limpid 
soprano sheated in light. It has exquisite quality 
and beautiful control. It can dominate a full 
throated ensemble or soar in pianissimo serenity 
over the long Verdi curve of song. 

Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 


Recital—Dallas, Texas 
LEONIE RYSANEK’s voice is backed by model 


technique. It has full range, heroic power and a 
warmth that also carries a glow. 
John Rosenfield, Dallas Morning News 





A STEIN ie 


LEONIE RYSANEK records for = 
His Master’s Voice, Decca and 3 WILLIAM L. STEIN INC. 
Deutsche Grammofon G.m.b.H. 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Jon VICKERS 


DRAMATIC TENOR 


COVENT GARDEN 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 
STAATSOPER, VIENNA 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


“VICKERS HAS FULFILLED ALL 
EXPECTATIONS MOST BEAUTIFULLY” 
—Wieland Wagner, 1958 


“Carmen” — Covent Garden 


Last night’s performance of Carmen at Covent 
Garden, the first of the new season, was one which, 
if repeated, would suggest that the opera’s title be 
changed to Don Jose. Mr. JON VICKERS played 
the part of the young corporal, and brought so much 
force of personality, persuasion and strength of 
tone to his task that the balance of power in the 
opera was turned topsy-turvy. It was exciting to 
hear this music sung heroically instead of lyrically. 

London Times 


“Don Carlo” — Covent Garden 
JON VICKERS suggested the nervous and unhappy 
character of Schiller’s hero by gait and gestures 
which stood out in marked contrast to those of the 
other courtiers, and his warm, generous voice was 
perfectly matched with the firmer, maturer tone of 
Tito Gobbi’s Rodrigo. 

London Daily Telegraph 


“Siegmund”” — Bayreuth Festival 
This Siegmund was an event and the ovations after 
the first act were the best proof of it. Wieland 
Wagner had a very lucky hand when he engaged 
VICKERS, whose acting knows no self-consciousness 
and is completely natural. We are looking with 
anticipation to any future activity of this outstand- 
ing English singer. 

Wiesbaden Courier 


““Fidelio”” Concert Performance — 


Town Hall, New York 
JON VICKERS sang Florestan with dramatic ap- 


peal. He is a tenor of whom much more will be 
heard soon. 
New York Journal-American 


WILLIAM L. STEIN INC. JON VICKERS 


wie 4 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. in 
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Pwns Russell goes to 
wy CARNEGIE HALL 


‘Anna Russell gave one of her inimitable perform- 
ances, filling Carnegie Hall with laughter for the 
better part of two hours last night. A satirist in the 
best English sense, she leaves little unexposed in the 
world of singers and pianists. Her performance comes 
as a tonic to all music lovers. 

"Since this was a ‘request program,’ her material 
was familiar. That it stands up on constant repetition 
suggests that her barbs strike home. Certainly her 
take-offs on all styles of songs and singers has extra- 
ordinary completeness. 

"The remarkable aspect of her whole performance 

robably lies in her having created all the material 
mer) Her ‘lecture’ on Wagner's ‘Ring of the 
Nibelungs' should be classified as a ‘classic’ by now." 
Miles Kastendieck, 


New York Journal American, 
January 10, 1959 









JANUARY 9, 1959 


"Anna Russell concert comedienne, appeared 
in Carnegie Hall last evening before an audience 
of handsome size, one that laughed, chortled and 
hooted with the sort of unrepressed glee that can 
only be found in the lover of serious music given a 
chance to roll (legitimately, that is) in the aisles 
of so sacred a temple as Carnegie Hall. It doesn't 
come often; when it does, the ‘long-hairs’ make 
the most of it. 

"Miss Russell's most broadside lampoons at the 
art aren't sticky to the music lover because her 
intimate knowledge of the craft of the art—re- 
flected through her singing, acting and the special 
material that she composes and writes—demon- 
strates that she laughs with the art and not at it. 
This is the essence of her perennial popularity, her 
easily achieved response—her charm and her 


humor." 


W. F., 
New York Herald Tribune, 
January 10, 1959 


RE-ENGAGED: 
2 WEEKS AT EDINBURGH FESTIVAL, 1959 


LIMITED AVAILABILITY 
AMERICAN TOUR JAN. -MARCH, 1960 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


Exclusive WORLD Management: GIESEN & BOOMER, INC. 


Personal Direction: Eastman Boomer 


113 West 57th St., New York 19 © COlumbus 5-0862 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


of the 


world-famous 
Radio City Music Hall 


On his annual tours audiences continue to 
applaud the superb performances of Leibert. 
Among the many organized associations who 
repeatedly engage America's outstanding 
organist are Civic Service and Community 
Concert groups as well as symphonic and 
other cultural auspices. 


The following Civic Music and Com- 
munity Concert Associations have pre- 


sented RICHARD LEIBERT: 


Alliance, Nebraska 
McCook, Nebraska 
(twice 

Holdredge, 
Nebraska 

North Platte, 
Nebraska 
O'Neill, Nebraska 
Yuma, Arizona 


Sterling, Colorado 
twice 


Cortez, Colorado 
Craig, Colorado 
Buffalo, Wyoming 
Lovell, Wyoming 
Lander-Riverton, 
Wyoming 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 
Shenandoah, lowa 
Dubois, Pa. 
Ely, Nevada 


Great Bend, Kansas 
Liberal, Kansas 
Clay Center, Kansas 


Garden City, 
Kansas 

Dodge City, Kansas 
Hot Springs, 
Arkansas 

Cocoa, Florida 


Arlington Heights, 
Illinois 
Parkridge, Illinois 
Robinson, Illinois 
Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 
Corsicana, Texas 
Dennison, Texas 
Miles City, Montana 
Lewiston, Montana 
Dillon, Montana 
Gallup, 

New Mexico 
Tucumcari, 

New Mexico 


LEIBERT 


RCA VICTOR and WESTMINSTER RECORDS 


“New York Organist 
Entrances peudience™ 


"DICK LEIBERT . . . drew an unusually large Granite Arts Association 
Audience . . . there seemed to be nothing beyond the organist . . . 

he knew its every stop and reflex and he had all the technical equipment 
necessary to bring off the tunes with perfect clarity." 


Deseret News and Telegram, Salt Lake City, November 13, 1958 


The Hammond Organ Company installs gratis an imposing console plus multiple-tone cabinets creating 
tonal quality superior to most pipe organs. This modern method now makes it possible for audiences 
everywhere to enjoy Mr. Leibert’s great artistry. 


Exclusive Management: 


GIESEN & BOOMER, INC. 


113 West 57th St., New York 19 © Personal Direction: EASTMAN BOOMER © CO 5-0862 
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“stunning virtuosity” 0... no. 





“fantastic purity” The Hague, Holland 





“masterly technique" Stockholm, Sweden 





“captured his audience" Amsterdam, Holland 





HERBERT ROGERS 


PIANIST TRIUMPHANT IN NEW YORK DEBUT—TOWN HALL—DECEMBER 2, 1958 


The New York Times 


Young pianist shows poise in fine 
performance of Town Hall program. 


“A fine debut recital was played at Town 
Hall last night by the pianist Herbert Rogers, 
a pupil of the late Olga Samaroff, who more 
recently studied with Rosalyn Tureck and 
with Sascha Gorodnitzki at the Juilliard 
School. 

Mr. Rogers also has given concerts in this 
country and has made two tours of Europe. 
His considerable experience in appearing be- 
fore the public was evident in the poise and 


New York Herald Tribune 


‘Were this reviewer less cautious by nature, 
he would simply come right out and say that 
he heard the debut of a spectacularly gifted 
pianist in Town Hall last night. But since 
young artists are sometimes hurt rather than 
helped by such fulsome praise, it might be 
better to say merely that Herbert Rogers 
played superbly in this, his first New York 
recital. 

Lest any one get the notion that Mr. Rogers 
just sprang up out of nowhere into sudden 
artistic prominence, it should be pointed out 
that he has appeared as soloist with the Juil- 
liard, Dallas, and Houston orchestras, toured 
for four years as a member of the Philhar- 


Exclusive Management 
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GIESEN & BOOMER, Inc. * 


apparent lack of debut nerves manifested at 
his recital last night. 

The pianist made a good impression from 
the beginning in Mozart’s Sonata in D (K. 
576). It was clear that Mr. Rogers was a per- 
former with both technique and imagination. 

Even in these days of fluent technicians, 
facility such as Mr. Rogers displayed is not 
to be sneezed at. Even rarer is the faculty of 
comprehending that Mozart, Brahms and 
Ravel are composers of different styles and 
schools, each to be evaluated on his own terms, 
rather than agglomerations of notes to be 


monic Piano Quartet, and has made two Euro- 
pean tours in a solo capacity. All of this 
experience obviously contributed to the smooth- 
ness and authority of his appearance last night. 

In any event, he brought in a program that 
—with one exception—seemed perfectly suited 
to his refined pianistic style and musical in- 
stincts. It included Mozart’s Sonata in D 
major (K. 576), Schumann’s “Abegg”’ Varia- 
tions, Liszt’s “Funerailles” and ‘Mephisto 
Waltz,” Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit,” and 
one movement (“Hawthorne”) from Ives’ 
“Concord” Sonata. 


For this young man’s performances were, 


Personal Direction: EASTMAN BOOMER 


113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. @ 


rattled off with maximum possible velocity. 

Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit” was a de- 
light, played with remarkable grace and dex- 
terity. And in “Hawthorne,” from Charles 
Ives’ Sonata No. 2, Mr. Rogers played the 
work as music rather than as a musical enigma. 
It was an unusually communicative perform- 
ance of this difficult work. 

Schumann’s “Abegg” Variations and two 
Liszt pieces reinforced the good opinion made 
earlier and made it appear probable that we 
shall be hearing from this gifted young per- 
former again.” 


indeed, aristocratic in the best sense of the 
word. There was certainly not a hint of the 
chi-chi or precious about them, but they had 
a distinction and nobility that simply does not 
go with the relatively earthy sentiment of a 
composer like Brahms. 

Mozart, Liszt and Ravel—even the Schu- 
mann of the “Abegg” Variations do respond 
to this kind of patrician approach. So did the 
excerpt from Ives’ musical tribute to the New 
England transcendentalists of the last century. 
Whenever Herbert Rogers plays pieces like 
these, he should win the admiration of listeners 
everywhere.” A, H,. New York Herald Tribune 
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IN CONCERT 





NEW YORK 
“An exciting violinist.” 
N. Y. Times 
PARIS 
“Is it Paganini? When for the first time, Paganini was heard in 
Paris, | imagine he was listened to with the same enthusiasm and 


occasional incredulity with which IVRY GITLIS was received the 
other night. A virtuosity so scintillating, blinding like the sun on a 
summer's day, to the point where one forgets for a moment to 
consider and realize all the details, the profoundness, intelligence, 
and emotion of the interpretation. 


Le Figaro 

LONDON 
“He held the audience as continuously by the vitality and integrity 
of his expression as by his technical efficiency . . . he can draw 
upon a wide palette of tone colour . . . his playing was again 

heartily acclaimed.” 
Manchester Guardian (report from London) 

VIENNA 


“An extraordinary artist with an unforgettable violinistic sensibility.” 


Weltpresse 
MILAN 


“IVRY GITLIS possesses qualities of the first order: a luxuriant and 


crystalline sonority. An instrumental technique of great elegance 
and precision.” 


JERUSALEM 


“IVRY GITLIS’ extraordinary talent manifested itself during the first 
notes. His interpretations were absorbing and magnificent.” 


The Jerusalem Post 
ATHENS 


“Not since Heifetz was presented in Athens 25 years ago has the 
public had the opportunity of hearing a violinist of such universal 
appeal as IVRY GITLIS, whom critics everywhere hail as a new 
Paganini.” 


Kathimerini 


JOHANNESBURG 
Recital overflows with good things. (Headline) 


“The important works in Mr. Gitlis’ programme—Bach’s Chaconne 
and Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata—were of a stature that triumphed 
over time. His is a clear and lucid style, in which his mastery of 
‘silken whisper’ of bow on strings, is an indication of hidden strength 
and control.” 


The Star 


ON RECORDS 


“Among the most desirable and economical of Bartok records is a 
new Vox which holds two of his later masterpieces, the violin con- 
certo and solo sonata, in ardent, fiery, yet intensely lyrical per- 
formances by IVRY GITLIS; Horenstein conducts the concerto. A 
sensationally brilliant recording of modern music.” 


Desmond Shaw-Taylor, The Observer 
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LILLIAN LIBMAN, 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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“America’s foremost 


singing actor’ 


NORMAN 


KE 





Worid Premieres —SCHWEIK in The Good Soldier Schweik 


by Kurka 


—DOCTOR BLASTOFF in The Voyage to 
the Moon by Offenbach 
DER CORREGIDOR in Der Corregidor 
by Hugo Wolf 
DR. ZUCKERTANZ in Maria Golovin by 
Menotti 


U. S. Premieres 


New York Premieres—NARRATOR in The Moon by Orff 
PANDARUS in Troilus & Cressida by 
Walton 


London and Paris Premieres—MAGICIAN in The Consu/ by 
Menotti 








As 'Don Jose’ in Baltimore Civic Opera Production of Carmen, 
February 15, 1958 


. what he did in the course of the evening was nothing 
short of a miracle, for his contagious enthusiasm, his under- 
standing of the role, and his inspired singing, acted as a 
stimulus for the entire company, and the result was one of the 
best "'Carmens'’ the Civic Opera has ever given. His portrayal 
building powerfully with each succeeding scene to the final 
climax, when half-crazed with grief and bitterness Don Jose 
stabs Carmen, was magnificent in its vehement despair.’ 


George Kent Bellows 


AVAILABLE FOR OPERA - CONCERT - ORATORIO 


GETTA STROK CONCERT MANAGEMENT 





Cables: AWSAYSTROK 


RE-ENGAGED NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 


119 West 57th Street, Suite 1210, New York 19, N. Y. Plaza 7-2963 






LEY 


As ‘Schweik’ in the world pre- 
miere of "The Good Soldier 
Schweik", New York City Opera 
Company, April 23, 1958 


"In the title role Norman Kelley is 
first rate. He sings the difficult vocal 
line with assurance and subtlety of phrase, and he plays Schweik 
with lightness of touch and innocence of spirit." 


Don Basilio 
Marriage of Figaro 


Howard Taubman, New York Times 


"Norman Kelley as Schweik carries off his difficult assignment (he 
is almost never off stage), with the poise of a swan, and he sings 
the taxing role as if it were written to his specifications.” 


Jay S. Harrison, New York Herald Tribune 


"He lights up the stage like one of those 
miracle mazdas, and commands it like an ad- 
miral on the bridge. He's terrific in a terrific- 
ally taxing assignment." 


Robert Coleman, New York Mirror 


hweik, G i Soldier Schweik by Robert Kurka 


K ng Herod. Salome 
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virtuoso of the very highest order... 


in the HEIFETZ-OISTRAKH class” 


Winnipeg Free Press 
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FRANCOIS D’ALBERT 


. recital of great distinction... his tone is keen and re- 
fined, his playing is distinguished by poise and ele- 
gance... = —John Briggs, New York Times 


. his fingers and bow were as sure as an 1|.B.M. machine 
.. + the violinist was splendid!" —t. T., New York Herald Tribune 


. a violinist of considerable skill!" —eric McLean, Montreal Star 


. a most distinguished violinist . . ." 
—M. C., Daily Telegraph, London 


. in the true line of succession from such established 
masters as Kreisler and Enesco .. ." 
—Roger Kiehl, L'Alsace, Strasbourg 


. @ violinist of great stature, whom the Hungarian musi- 
cal world can be proud to count among its own!" 


—Pierre Leroi, Opera, Paris 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


GETTA STROK CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
119 West 57th Street, Suite 1210 © New York 19, New York — PLaza 7-2963 — Cable: AWSAYSTROK 
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England 


(Continued from page 238) 

The London Philharmonic is bene- 
fiting from William Steinberg’s having 
assumed its musical directorship; and 
the Philharmonia, although it has no 
musical director in name, lists ten 
concerts in April and May under Otto 
Klemperer, including a “St. Matthew 
Passion” with Schwarzkopf, H6ffgen, 
Fischer-Dieskau, Pears, Gedda, and 
Berry. 

To return to opera briefly. Glynde- 
bourne will be celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary this summer, and the season 
will be Carl Ebert’s last as artistic 
director, although he will probably 
continue his association with the 
theatre. There has been no announce- 
ment about Ebert’s successor; but 
there is a very strong rumor that 
Giinther Rennert will take over much 
of his work. The fact that Glynde- 
bourne is going to give “Fidelio” and 
“Rosenkavalier” this coming summer, 


TV, Prejudice, 


two works for which many people 
think the theatre is too small, has al- 
ready caused much eyebrow-raising. 
Glyndebourne relies on no direct sub- 
sidy, though it is heavily financed by 
industry. 

Edinburgh has also felt a financial 
draft; but it has announced its 13th 
festival from Aug. 23 to Sept. 12. 
Opera this year will be provided by 
the Stockholm Royal Opera under the 
direction of Set Svanholm, with Six- 
ten Ehrling as musical director and 
Fausto Cleva as guest conductor. The 
repertory consists of “Rigoletto”, “Un 
Ballo in Maschera”, “Die Walkiire”, 
“Wozzeck” and the first performance 
outside Sweden of Blomdahl’s 
“Aniara”. The orchestras taking part 
in the festival will be the Czech Phil- 
harmonic, under Karel Ancerl and 
Klemperer; the Royal Philharmonic, 
under Rudolf Kempe and Sir William 
Walton; the London Mozart Players, 
under Harry Blech, Kempe, and Colin 
Davies; and the Scottish National Or- 
chestra under Boult and Gibson. 


Rising Costs 


Hurt Australian Music Scene 


By Dorian Le GALLIENNE 


Melbourne, Australia. — Television 
has now been functioning in Victoria 
for more than two years and the pro- 
portion of licensees to population at 
the time of writing is something like 
one to ten. In Melbourne the effect 
on other forms of entertainment was 
not very noticeable during 1957, but 
last year the legitimate stage and film 
theatres reported a drop in attendances 
of up to 25% and our only evening 
newspaper showed a substantial fall 
in circulation. 

Concert halls. which cater to a 
more highly specialized section of the 
community, have been less severely 
hit, but they have been hit neverthe- 
less, so much so that serious thought 
should be given to the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission to future 
policy. 

If the effect of television on concert 
audiences provokes a fresh approach 
from the commission, then it could 
be of inestimable benefit to music in 
this country. For the Commission, as 
things are, is living in the past. The 
forefathers of present generation Aus- 
tralians were so busy wresting a living 
from a not very hospitable land that 
“culture”, for them, was naturally 
something to be imported. The old 
idea has persisted for too long and 


Victoria Symphony 


now that Australia is reaching in- 
dependent nationhood in so many 
other directions, everything should be 
done to encourage resident Australian 
musicians, whether performers or 
composers. 

At orchestral concerts in Melbourne 
in 1958 no resident soloist was heard 
and only one Australian composition 
performed, As many music-lovers, 
having bought their subscription tick- 
ets, feel that they have bought their 
music for the year, the ludicrous situ- 
ation has arisen in which they could 
go through life scarcely aware that 
there is a musician living in Mel- 
bourne capable of playing a concerto, 
singing an aria or producing an ac- 
ceptable composition. It is a very 
discouraging thing for an executant 
or a composer to feel that he is in- 
evitably stamped as second-rate, sim- 
ply because he chooses to live in his 
own country. Australians who are 
successful abroad and return for one 
season can gain celebrity status, but 
if they settle here they soon slip back 
into the category of “residents” and 
so, with the operation of a definite, 
though unwritten law, lose their place 
in the sun. 

Poor or empty houses are de- 
pressing for performers and audiences 
alike and some reorganization is es- 


Orchestra gives concert at the Olympic Swimming 


Stadium in presence of Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mother 
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sential. In the first place recitals 
could be given in smaller halls. It is 
quite inappropriate for a sensitive and 
intimate lieder singer, like the Ru- 
manian tenor Petre Munteanu, to ap- 
pear before an audience of two or 
three hundred in a hall that will seat 
3,000. 

The price of concert tickets con- 
tinues to rise; probably it has not 
done more than keep pace with the 
general rise in the cost of living, but 
as the cheaper seats at recitals are 
often fully occupied and the more 
expensive ones mostly empty, the 
ABC, which is not dependent on box- 
office returns for survival, might try 
reducing the price of tickets. 





Growing Interest in Native Music 


So far as composers are concerned, 
the genuine interest shown in various 
new chamber works by Australians 
presented during 1958 is encouraging. 
The one orchestral work heard dur- 
ing the subscription series of orches- 
tral concerts, the “Namatjira Suite” 
of Clive Douglas, was also well re- 
ceived. This is the only local com- 
position that has been given in these 
concerts for many years and its suc- 
cess suggests that the experiment 
would be worth repeating. 

Otherwise the Melbourne composer 
will only have his work publicly per- 
formed at youth concerts (designed 
for audiences the age of 25 or under) 
or on state occasions, such as the visit 
of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Moth- 
er, in whose honor a concert was 
given by the Victorian Symphony at 
the Olympic Swimming Stadium. At 
this concert Victorian composers were 
represented by the “Xanadu Suite” of 
Robert Hughes. 

Of last year’s visiting artists the 
most successful, from the box-office 
point of view, was David Oistrakh. 
For three recitals and two concerto 
performances he filled Town Hall to 
capacity. He gave no cause for dis- 
agreement on technical grounds, 
though the interest of his interpreta- 
tions varied much. He was most sat- 
isfying in atmospheric works like 
Prokofieff’s First Violin Sonata. 


Warfield and Graffman Praised 


Amongst American visitors, two 
gave particular pleasure. William 
Warfield brought to everything he 
sang a splendid voice and a remark- 
able ability to identify himself com- 
pletely with the mood of each song. 
Gary Graffman, arriving on the Mel- 
bourne scene unheralded and unsung, 
also made a marked impression, par- 
ticularly in a performance of the 
Brahms Piano Concert No. | that was 
memorable for warmth of feeling and 
exceptional care in integrating the 
solo part with that of the orchestra. 

Solo recitals by Melbourne mu- 
sicians continue to be few and far 
between. Nancy Weir, a pupil of 
Artur Schnabel, who has inherited her 
teacher’s affection for Schubert’s mu- 
sic revived, in two performances of 
real distinction, the Viennese master’s 
posthumous B flat Sonata, which had 
not been heard here for a long time. 
On another occassion she joined forces 
with Raymond Lambert in a fine 
reading of a still more neglected 
masterpiece, Mozart's F major Sonata 
for piano, four hands. 

In the comparatively flourishing 
field of chamber music a notable 
achievement was the high standard of 
performance reached by the Paul Mc- 
Dermott String Quartet in their three 
concerts devoted to Beethoven and 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Southern Decay ing exhibiting a letter from 


De Banfield: “Lord Byron’s Love story is full of overtones that give it 
Letter”. Astrid Varnay, Gertrude  jncreased interest in retrospect or on 
Ribla, Mario Carlin, Nicoletta Car- further hearing. 
ruba. Academy Symphony of De Banfield’s music belongs to the 
Rome, Nicola Rescigno conducting |talian operatic school based on Puc- 


(RCA Victor LM 2258, $4.98) cini and Ravel usages, but the com- 


poser has a decided lyric gift within 
this style that gives added atmosphere 
to the libretto. The scene in which the 


“Lord Byron's Love Letter” 
act opera with libretto by 


, a one- 
Tennessee 


Williams and music by Rafaello de grandmother recalls her meeting as a 
Banfield, had its premiere in New young girl with Byron in Greece is 
Orleans early in 1955, under the au- particularly lovely and evocative, but 
spices of the New Orleans Opera’ de Banfield also sets amusingly the 


Guild and Tulane University. At that flat speech of the sight-seeing matron 


time Nicola Rescigno conducted; from Milwaukee. 
Patricia Neway was the Old Woman The recorded performance, with 
and Gertrude Ribla the Spinster, with Miss Varnay as the Grandmother, 


Cecelia Ward and James Stuart in the 
other brief singing roles. The follow- 
ing November, the work was pre- 
sented by the Chicago Lyric Theatre 
as part of its regular season. Mr 
Rescigno and Miss Ribla were again 
present, with Astrid Varnay as the 
Grandmother, Claramae Turner and 
Lloyd Harris as the other couple 

In both instances the work was re- 


Miss Ribla as the Spinster, and Mr. 
Rescigno conducting, is as satisfactory 
as can be imagined. The former so- 
prano supplies a dramatic portrait 
through vocal characterization and 
Miss Ribla supplies some exquisite 
singing. —R. A. E. 


Celestial Airs 


portedly successful; thus it seems ss 

strange that it has had few subsequent [English Lute Songs and Six “In 
productions and not so strange that it Nomines”. Alfred Deller, counter- 
has been recorded. tenor; Desmond Dupre, lute; the 


Williams’ libretto is slight in con- In Nomine Players. (Vanguard BG 
tent, typical in its Southern setting 576, $4.98.) 
and aura of human decay, and ex- One of the stupendous lies of 


tremely good 
trayal 


It is simple in its por- 


popular musical tradition is that the 
of an Old Woman and her 


English are an unmusical nation. 
Simply listen to this album of ravish- 
ing airs to the lute and polyphonic 


granddaughter, a Spinster, who live in 
New Orleans and make a pitiful liv- 





1958 
ORCHESTRAL SURVEY 
of 
Most performed Composers 





FOREIGN (Modern) 





Stravinsky 15, 56 
Shostakovich 5, 277 
Hindemith 7 2! 
Britten a i 
Ibert 5, 10 
Orff 3, 10 
Villa-Lobos 5, 10 
Kodaly 2, 9 
Rozsa 4, 9 
Martinu 5. - 
Bloch 5 8 
Kabalevsky 3 8 











HiFi & Music Review, July 1958 


“When we think of 20th century music by 
Hungarian composers, the names of Bartok, 
Kodaly, and Dohnanyi come instantly to mind. 
It is now clear that we must add the name of 
Miklos ROZSA to this list.” 
« 
Concert Overture, op. 26 
Three Hungarian Sketches, op. 14 
Theme, Variations and Finale op. 13 
. 
Miniature 
available 


scores 
on rental 


and performance material 


from 


SESAC Inc. i0 Columbus Circle, New York {9 


iron Mew Recor 


Lord 
Byron to the Old Woman. Yet the 
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fantasias (known as “In Nomines” be- 
cause they were based on the cantus 


firmus of the Mass “Gloria tibi 
Trinitas” by John Taverner, as it ap- 
pears at the words “In nomine 


Domini”). Such was the English music 
of Shakespeare’s day. No wonder it 
was celebrated throughout Europe! 

Admirers of that modern Eliza- 
bethan, Peter Warlock, will recognize 
the first air which Mr. Deller sings, 
Francis Pilkington’s “Rest, Sweet 
Nymphs”, the verse of which Warlock 
himself set so memorably. Mr. Deller 
also sings songs by John Dowland, 
Thomas Campion, Philip Rosseter, 
John Danyel, Thomas Morley, and 
an unknown composer. The “In 
Nomines” are by John Bull, Thomas 
Tomkins, Robert White, Christopher 
Tye, and John Taverner. 

I have played this album for several 
friends who happened to have had no 
contact with Elizabethan music. In 
every case, they were stunned by the 
loveliness of the music and by the 
magic of the performances. Mr. Deller 
needs no- further praise; he has 
thrown open a whole new world of 
music to us. And the admirable In 
Nomine Players are Maxwell Ward, 
Michael Mitchell, and Denis Stevens, 
viola da braccia; Desmond Dupre, 
viola da gamba; and James Christie, 
cello. 

To obtain a fair estimate of Mr. 
Deller’s range, compare his perform- 
ance of the amazing “Chromatic 
Tunes” of John Danyel. music of 
sombre fantasy, with his performance 
of Thomas Morley’s “Will Ye Buy a 
Fine Dog?” (“with a hole in his 
head?”), mischievous music that re- 
minds us of the marvelous Eliza- 
bethan wit and humor. (Another of 
those stupendous lies is that the 
English have no sense of humor). 

S 


Berlin Schubert 


Schubert: Octet in F major. Cham- 
ber Music Ensemble of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. (Capitol 
G 7112, $4.98) 


The Berlin musicians, every one of 
them an admirable instrumentalist in 
his own right, give the famous Schu- 
bert opus a well-sounding and meticu- 
lous, although sometimes rather 
heavy-handed treatment. The first 
movement, in its tempo changes, does 
not seem flexible enough, whereas the 
second movement, marked Andante 
un poco mosso, lacks motion and 
transparency. In the variation sets the 
Berlinese appear to be at their relaxed 
best, but the rushed “Kessheit” of the 
Scherzo suggests occasionally that the 
work might have been written at the 
Wannsee and not in Nussdorf. 

The listener ought to be warned 
about the very peculiar jacket anno- 
tations, stating in a sport-like, anti- 
Beethoven, pro-Schubert discourse 
that “few composers have ever beaten 
Beethoven at his own game, but Schu- 
bert did so in this Octet . . .”(!) 

—J. F. S. 


An Englishman’s Sibelius 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2, in D 
major. BBC Symphony, Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent, conductor (Capitol 
G 7124, $4.98). 


This recording bears all the marks 
of sturdy English music-making: meti- 
culous rhythmic steadiness, sober and 


‘ 


re Baye f- 





absolutely proper tonal proportions, 
reasonable dynamic gradations, and a 
neatly etched structural profile. These 
can be very laudable assets, but when 
it comes to the romantic grandeur of 
Sibelius’ Second, a certain improper 
excitability and sweep need not be en- 
tirely out of place. The BBC men 
play admirably — their wind section, 
especially, has the clarity and warmth 
to make it the pride of any major 
symphony orchestra—but Sir Malcolm 
holds them a bit down, in volume as 
well as rhythmic impetus, which hurts 
the early Sibelius as much as it would 
hurt the late Tchaikovsky. Cases in 
point are the second and third move- 
ment. The second is marked Tempo 
andante ma rubato. The Tempo an- 
dante is there, but where is the ru- 
bato? The third movement bears 
Vivacissimo lento e suave. The Viva- 
cissimo is there, and the lento is 
there, but where is the suave? Never- 
theless it is a commendable perform- 
ance, and to those who like their 
Sibelius medium done, the disk can 
be heartily recommended. —J. F. S. 


Brothers-in-Law 


Mozart: Sonatas for Violin and Piano 
in B flat major, K. 454; and A 
major, K. 526. Yehudi Menuhin, 
violin; Louis Kentner, piano (Capi- 
tol G 7123, $4.98) 


Except for the K. 481, in E flat 
major, these two sonatas represent the 
climax in Mozart's violin-piano writ- 
ing. In their delicately balanced in- 
strumental lines, intimate simplicity, 
and strict structural forms they com- 
bine maturity of musical expression 
with inimitable Mozartian zest and 
gracefulness. Yehudi Menuhin and 
Louis Kentner, brothers-in-law in pri- 
vate life, who often combine their 
talents in sonata music, play these 
works in a most tasteful and discrimi- 
nating manner. Mr. Menuhin may oc- 
casionally sentimentalize his part a 
bit, and his tone does not always have 
the lucidity and lightness of a Schneid- 
erhan or Grumiaux, but there are 
deep feeling and artistic integrity in 
his playing, and his rapport with Mr 
Kentner, who executes his part with 
an immaculate beauty of touch, makes 
these renditions thoroughly enjoyable 
and felicitous indeed. F. S, 


Jazz for Symphonists 


John Lewis: “European Windows”. 
(RCA Victor LPM-1742, $4.98) 


On this recording, John Lewis, 
pianist and musical director of the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, conducts mem- 
bers of the Stuttgart Symphony in six 
of his own compositions. Without 
doubt, the disk represents one of the 
finest examples of symphonic writing 
in the jazz idiom. Except for “Mid- 
soemmer”, expertly orchestrated by 
Gunther Schuller in the subtle wood- 
wind and string blendings as base for 
the fragile solo passages of flute and 
baritone saxophone, all numbers are 
also instrumentated by Mr. Lewis. 
Among the most gifted and sensitive 
composers on the jazz scene today, 
his works are characterized by an 
irresistible wealth of melodic intui- 
tion, a graceful, diversified rhythmic 
flow, and an impeccable taste for 
instrumental coloring. 

In featuring two admirable Eu- 
ropean jazz players in the flutist Gerry 
Weinkopf and the baritone saxophon- 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





ist Ronnie Ross, each selection pre- 
serves a singing, spontaneous jazz 
quality, which should console the 
most stubborn of traditionalists. Other 
numbers on the record include “The 
Queen’s Fancy”, “Cortege” (one of 
the most beautiful melodies this listen- 
er has heard in a long time), “Two 
Degrees East—Three Degrees West”, 


“England’s Carol” (based on “God 
Rest Ye Merry. Gentlemen”), and 
“Three Windows”. —J. F. S. 


Cantophone 


Great Masters School of Voice: Be- 
ginners Bel Canto. Soprano with 
Toti Dal Monte: Tenor with Tito 
Schipa; Baritone with Paul Schoef- 
fler; Bass with Emanuel List. Can- 
tophone Institute, 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. (2 disks 
in each album, $19.95; add 50c for 
mailing outside New York). 


This series of voice lessons on rec- 
ords has been designed so that the 
student can use it by himself, but it 
can also be used for demonstration 
purposes by a teacher. The plan is 
simple. First, the student is given 
basic advice about posture, facial ex- 
pression, the mouth, the tongue, and 
breathing. He is advised to use a 
mirror to check himself on these mat- 
ters. Further advice on practice habits 
and methods, diet, smoking, and 
drinking are included. All this is 
printed in the album, and illustrated 
by photographs of the singer and a 
drawing of the mouth and nasal 
cavities. 

The school is divided into two rec- 
ords. Record I consists of ten exer- 
cises, which are printed in the album 
with instructions and advice about 
their execution. The artist sings the 
first exercise with piano accompani- 
ment, and the piano repeats the ac- 
companiment so that the pupil can 
sing the same exercise immediately 
afterwards. The artist then sings the 
exercise a half tone higher and the 
process is repeated. 

In the resume at the close of the 
printed instructions, the pupil is told 
why the exercises are sung primarily 
in the middle register and why be- 
ginners should not concentrate on 
high notes. At least four to six weeks 
are allotted to the pupil for work on 
Record I, before he proceeds to 
Record II. 

Record II consists of the piano ac- 
companiments for the ten exercises 
in Record I, with which the pupil 
can now practice by himself. These 
are followed by a performance of an 
art song by the artist, with the piano 
accompaniment repeated, as in the 
exercises, so that the pupil can sing 
the same music immediately after- 
wards. 


Records in Brief 


Continuing its successful series of 
ballet-score recordings by Antal Dora- 
ti and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Mercury Records now offers these 
participants’ interpretation of “Cop- 
pélia” (Mercury OL 2-105). The per- 
formance is colorful, perhaps over- 
driven in climaxes, but nonetheless 
characterized by an invigorating live- 
liness that is captivating. 


A virtuoso, yet rewarding, perform- 
ance of Strauss’s “Don Quixote” is 
turned in by Eugene Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Lorne Munroe, cellist, and Harry 
Zaratzian, violist (Columbia ML 
5292). The orchestra sounds at its 
magnificent best, and the soloists are 
both expert in portraying the whimsi- 
cal and noble sentiments of the score. 
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By Micnae S. THORNE 


London presents the unsuspecting 
listener with a collection of tried and 
true war horses, but there is more 
here than you would think. This 
record (CS 6038, $4.98) presents one 
of the most ear-splitting performances 
of Tchaikowsky’s “1812 Overture” 
that I have ever heard. Responsible 
for this musical mayhem is the Lon- 
don Symphony, under Kenneth Al- 
wyn, and the Band of the Grenadier 
Guards, Maj. F. J. Harris, director. 
The cannon fire is unidentified. Also 
included on this record are the 
“Capriccio Italien” and the “Marche 
Slav”, both of which, compared with 
the “1812”, are performed with al- 
most Mozartean delicacy. The per- 
formances are good, without break- 
ing any new ground, and if your ma- 
chine and ears can take it, the “1812” 
is something that has to be heard to 
be believed. 

A completely charming record of 
some of Rimsky-Korsakoff's music 
comes from London, including the 
suite from his opera ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve”, the “Musical Picture, 
‘Sadko’”, the “Flight of the Bumble 
Bee”, and the orchestration of the 
student song “Dubinushka”. The 
suite from Christmas Eve is full of 
the orchestral magic that Rimsky so 


excelled in. On stereo these effects 
are delightful, and the music is full of 
delicious tunes. “Sadko”, described 


as a “Musical Picture”, is a work that 
came before his opera of the same 
name. Some of its motives were used 
in the later work, but it stands on 
its own feet. The remaining two 
works are relatively familiar, with 
“Dubinushka” coming across in a 
blaze of wonderful sound and featur- 
ing a foot-tanping tune that is irre- 
sistible. Ernest Ansermet and the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande per- 
form these works with considerable 
zest and idiomatic feeling. The rec- 
ord (CS 6036, $4.98) is a stereo re- 
pressing of a record that was issued 
in the early part of 1958. 


Solti Leads Israel Philharmonic 


A sonically brilliant performance 
of the Rossini-Respighi “Boutique 
Fantasque” (London CS 6005, $4.98) 
is performed by the Israel Philhar- 
monic, under Georg Solti’s direction. 
Respighi’s brilliant and tasteful or- 
chestrations of the Rossini trifles ben- 
efit by stereo recording. The per- 
formance is a shade heavy when com- 
pared to the old monophonic record- 
ing under Ansermet, but it is none- 
theless a good rendition. Also in- 
cluded on the second side is Dukas 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier”, this too receives 
a performance lacking in the requisite 
lightness, the sound however is ex- 
emplary, especially the woodwinds. 

London is continuing to reissue 
stereo versions of its admirable Music 
of Spain series. The latest disc re- 
ceived contains Falla’s “Three Cor- 
nered Hat”, Suites Nos. 1 and 2 on 
one side, and Turina’s Sinfonia Sevil- 
lana on the other, the Orquesta 
Nacional de Espafia is conducted by 
the late Ataulfo Argenta. Both per- 
formances may be regarded as defini- 
tive, the only pity being that the Falla 
work was not recorded in complete 
form as it sounds wonderful in stereo. 
The Turina work is another of this 
composer's musical tributes to his be- 
loved Seville. It is gorgeously or- 
chestrated, but it is really a bit too 
nationalistic to succeed as a work of 
international value, but the obvious 
sincerity and affection that underline 





it is disarming, and it does make a 
lovely showpiece on stereo, especially 
the first movement, with its orchestral 
rustles and sonorities. 

A selection of four Rossini over- 
tures, “Semiramide”, “I'Italiana in 
Algeri”, “La Gazza Ladra”, and 
“William Tell”, performed by Pas- 
deloup Orchestra under Rene Leibo- 
witz have been issued by Urania 
(USD 1014, $5.95). Mr. Leibowitz, 
who a number of years ago was heard 
on many recordings of unfamiliar 
operas, is one of the foremost dis- 
ciples and performers of the music of 
Arnold Schoenberg and his school. 
Here he gives somewhat dry perform- 
ances of the Rossini scores. Another 
disturbing factor about this record is 
the channel separation, either Mr. 
Leibowitz has seated his orchestra 
in a somewhat unorthodox manner, 
or the channels on my pressing were 
reversed. This is not a terribly suc- 
cessful release on all counts. 

Continuing its practice of releasing 
its earlier operatic releases stereo- 
phonically, London now comes out 
with its star-studded recording of 
Verdi's “La Forza Del Destino” 
(OSA 1405, 4 records, $19.94). This 
recording must have been made about 
four years ago and was released in 
1955, monophonically. Offered is a 
“dream cast” that includes Renata 
Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Mario 
Del Monaco, Ettore Bastianini, Ce- 
sare Siepi, and Fernando Corena with 
the Chorus and Orchestra of the Ac- 
cademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, un- 
der the direction of Francesco Molin- 
ari-Pradelli. The performance is com- 
plete to the last note, which is a 
rarity, as other recordings, as well as 


the version currently used by the 
Metropolitan, omit several scenes. In 
a way this is all to the good, but it 
does make a very lengthy evening. 
The singing, of course, is superb, un- 
fortunately Mr. Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducts somewhat sluggishly. The main 
feature here though is stereo. After 
having sat through the entire work, 
I put on the monophonic pressing, 
and found very little difference be- 
tween the two. There is, to be sure, 
a certain amount of channel separa- 
tion evident, but not enough to make 
the average purchaser discard the 
monophonic version in favor of the 
present stereo pressing. However if 
you want a Forza in stereo this re- 
ilease contains a performance that, in 
spite of the conducting, is a very 
superior one, and it is unlikely to be 
bettered in the foreseeable future. 
About ten years ago Vox released 
one of the first Vivaldi choral works 
ever, Vivaldi’s “Gloria” performed by 
Italian artists. Now Vox has issued a 
stereo recording of the work this time 
performed by the Pro-Musica Orches- 
tra and Chorus of Stuttgart, Marcel 
Couraud conducting, with Friederike 
Sailer and Margarete Bence as solo- 
ists. This is a very good performance 
and a wonderful recording, another 
revelation in stereo. The baroque 
splendours of the score reveal them- 
selves with stunning clarity, and the 
performances of all the artists are 
excellent. Yet, to me, it lacks a cer- 
tain atmosphere that was present in 
that old recording, with its shaky solo- 
ists and muffled chorus. Included on 
the present disc is a lovely Motetto a 
Canto, performed by Miss Sailer with 
the orchestra. It is a charming trifle. 
(ST-LP 10.390). Incidentally, the older 
version was an edition prepared by 
Alfredo Casella, the present version 
has been edited by Giampiero Tintori. 


Auother Distinguished Recording 


FRITZ MAHLER 
Conducts 
THE HARTFORD SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA and CHORALE 


with David Lloyd and Hartt Schola Cantorum 


in Hector Berlioz's 


REQUIEM-MASS 


"Special Merit Album 


ment... 


. Stunning Stereo achieve- 


BILLBOARD 


"This Berlioz Requiem performance was extraordinarily 


beautiful and finely recorded." 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


"The thoroughly professional chorus is a credit to 
Hartford and to the leadership of Fritz Mahler.” 


VANGUARD RECORDS 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


1-12" LP VRS 1026/7 
Stereo Disk VDS 2006/7 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON VANGUARD RECORD 
Carl Orffs CARMINA BURANA — 1-12" LP VRS 1007 
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OVERTURE 


CANADA’S 
Largest independent 
organized audience 

service. 


1956-57 
8 communities 
26 concerts 
2000 listeners 


1957-58 
17 communities 
63 concerts 
8000 listeners 


1958-59 
33 communities 
123 concerts 
17500 listeners 


EXPANDING 


to serve the West with more 


music for the season 


1959-60 


FIVE 


GROWING 


Canadian Provinces 
British Columbia ¢ Alberta 


Saskatchewan * Manitoba 


Ontario 


WE 
Overture Concert Associations 
Vancouver, B. C. 


REgent |-2746 Box 846 
GEORGE ZUKERMAN, 


Executive Director 
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Melbourne 


(Continued from page 251) 
Schubert. Within a year the quartet 
has completed the Beethoven cycle 
with the exception of Op. 131. 

Two leading Melbourne string 
players, Sybil Copeland (violin) and 
John Glickman (violin and viola), 
whose ensemble playing is first-rate, 
were joined last year by an equally 
gifted cellist, Henry Wenig, who has 
returned after several years of study 
in Paris. The resultant string trio, 
sometimes amplified to a piano quar- 
tet with pianist Margaret Schofield, 
has done invaluable work, the more so 
because the services of the players are 
always at the disposal of local com- 
posers 

Opera, though it is presented 
throughout the year in modest but 
often enjoyable student performances 
by the National Theatre, is now in the 
hands of the Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust so far as full-scale productions 
are concerned. The 1958 season, dur- 
ing which “Lohengrin”, “Fidelio”, 
“The Barber of Seville”, “Carmen” 
and “Peter Grimes” were presented, 
was the first conducted by the Trust’s 
new musical director, Karl Rankl. Mr. 
Rankl, sober, slowish and musical, 
did much to raise the standard of 
orchestral playing and of ensemble 
between singers and orchestra. The 
hit of the season was undoubtedly 
Britten s “Peter Grimes”, which pro- 
vided most opportunities for the team- 
work in which Australian singers 
excel. For the season Sylvia Fisher 
came home from Covent Garden, and 
though she was not in her best voice, 
difficulty with top notes did not con- 
ceal the musical virtues of a very 
great artist. The other visitor from 
overseas was the English contralto 
Constance Shacklock, an admirable 
Ortrud and a good Carmen along 
Anglo-Spanish lines. 


Great Success for Ronald Dowd 


The hero of the season was the 
Australian tenor Ronald Dowd, whose 
Lohengrin, though weighed down by 
a ten-gallon helmet, was dignified his- 
trionically and vocally most sensitive, 
and whose Grimes was perhaps the 
best single role of the season. The 
productions, most of them designed 
round the now ubiquitous platform in 
the middle of the stage, gave rise to 
furious controversy. “The Barber of 
Seville” was ruined by _ horseplay; 
“Fidelio”, played on a cramping con- 
struction shaped like a Maltese cross, 
was saved by good lighting, and the 
most successful of the operas from 
the point of view of staging was “Loh- 
engrin”. 

The list of artists engaged by the 
ABC for 1959 includes five singers: 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, William Herbert, 
Gerard Souzay, Igor Gorin, and Anna 
Russell, the English-born comedienne 
who is in a class of her own. Among 
instrumentalists are three pianists, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Andor Foldes and 
Monique de la Bruchollerie; the or- 
ganist of Notre Dame, Paris, Pierre 
Cochereau; the French violinist Devy 
Erlih; and saxophonist Sigurd Rasch- 
er. Three overseas conductors will 
also appear here, Constantin Silvestri, 
Josef Krips and Alfred Wallenstein. 
The latter is coming specially to Mel- 
bourne to open the new Sydney Myer 
Music Bowl with a series of concerts 
in which the Sydney Symphony and 
the Victorian Symphony will be com- 
bined. A visit of outstanding interest 
will be that of the Czech Philhar- 
monic, arranged by the enterprising 
Musica Vica Society in collaboration 
with the ABC. 





Model of the new opera house to be built in Sidney, Australia 


Sidney Supports Symphony; 


Encourages Chamber Music 


By WoLrcanc WAGNER 


Sydney, Australia. — The whole 
structure of Australia’s cultural life 
is passing through a critical stage at 
the present moment. To meet the 
challenge of TV a complete reorienta- 
tion of our entertainment industry is 
unavoidable. Now in its third year, 
IV has already cut great inroads into 
box-office returns from concerts and 
opera performances. Concerts by 
world famous artists that previously 
attracted large audiences are now 
sparsely patronized and the attend- 
ance figures of last year’s opera sea- 
son compared most unfavorably with 
other years. 

The five series of orchestral con- 
certs by the Sydney Symphony have 
been sold out since their inception 
some ten years ago. Indications are 
that this solid support will continue. 
Of approximately 10,000  subscrip- 
tion tickets issued every season, hardly 
one per cent change hands annually. 
The 6,000 seats available for Youth 
Concerts are also completely taken 
up. The orchestra, and its very popu- 
lar conductor, Nicolai Malko, enjoys 
more than ever the unqualified sup- 
port of the public. 

Orchestral concerts outside the sub- 
scription series sell well always, and 
such special events as the two appear- 
ances of David Oistrakh as soloist 
with the orchestra, were sold out 
within a matter of hours although the 
prices charged were a record high for 
Australia. 

The current practice of presenting 
each visiting overseas artist, not only 
as soloist at the subscription concerts 
but also in three or four solo recitals, 
will have to be drastically modified. 
So far, practically all the solo recitals 
have been held in Town Hall, which 
seats 2,000 people. Beginning this 
year some of the visitors will appear 
at orchestral concerts only, the num- 
ber of recitals will be greatly reduced, 
and in all probability the concerts 
will be transferred to a smaller hall 


in order to save rental and other 
expenses. 
It is obvious that with the re- 


stricted number of appearances the 
earnings of visiting artists will de- 
crease accordingly. Until now the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
in its capacity of the largest concert 
manager here, could offer contracts of 


about 30 to 40 concerts during an 
Australia-wide tour, but it is safe to 
predict that now such contracts will 
be available only in very rare cases. 
Hitherto the ABC endeavored to en- 
gage artists prepared to visit all six 
states of the Commonwealth and will- 
ing to stay in Australia up to three 
or four months. On the other hand, 
many artists who could not afford to 
tie themselves down for such a period 
may now find a shorter tour an at- 
tractive proposition. 

One of the more pleasing features 
of Sydney’s concert activities is the 
steadily growing interest in chamber 
music. Thanks to the energetic and 


resourceful management of _ the 
Musica Viva Society, Australia is 
now regularly visited by first-rate 


overseas ensembles. As reported last 
year the Musica Viva Society is ar- 
ranging these visits in conjunction 
with similar organizations in New 
Zealand and Indonesia. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Dutch-subsidized “Bond van 
Kunstkringen in Indonesie” went into 
liquidation after 40 years of concert- 
giving. A new partner, however, has 
been found in the South African 
Musica Viva Society, which, for in- 
stance, took over last year a part of 
the Indonesian tour of the Amadeus 
Quartet. 


Opera with Repertory Problems 


While audiences for chamber 
music showed a marked trend up- 
wards—apparently the more “intel- 
lectua!” section of music-lovers is less 
affected by TV — the Elizabethan 
Trust Opera Company suffered great- 
ly from the new competition. The 
more enterprising works of the com- 
pany, which included “Peter Grimes,” 
“Fidelio” and “Lohengrin”, kept away 
many opera-lovers who prefer the 
standard Italian and French operas. 
Though Karl Rankl, the Opera’s 
musical director, has not yet an- 
nounced the roster for 1959 at the 
time of this writing, the company 
will have to revert to a more con- 
servative repertoire in order to cut 
its unavoidable losses. 

A few months ago the New South 
Wales State Government announced 
that the building of Sydney’s opera 
house will begin early this year. 
Sufficient funds have been raised by 
public appeals and five lotteries to 
finance the initial cost of the project. 
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As the complete working drawings 
will not be ready before the end of 
this year it is impossible to give even 
an approximation of the final cost of 
the building. Sums ranging from ten 
to twelve million dollars have been 
unofficially mentioned. Only recently 
responsible newspapers have voiced 
grave doubts as to whether Sydney 
can afford all this money for a build- 
ing, the functions of which are by no 
means clearly defined. 


Opera House Misnamed 


In fact “opera house” is a wrong 
name for the building because it will 
be used for opera proper at a maxi- 
mum of seven or eight weeks each 
year. The ABC will require the house 
for about 60 to 80 orchestral con- 
certs and approximately 30 recitals. 
As the Sun-Herald, a Sunday paper 
with a large circulation, put it: “Up- 
keep [of the opera house] will be 
high; therefore rentals will be high. 
Existing managements already have 
premises. They will need better rea- 
sons than the prestige bestowed by a 
glorious building to forsake these and 
so incur higher costs. 

The solution to all these problems 
must and will be found in good time. 
When the new opera house is com- 
pleted in about three or four years, 
the impact of television may have 
abated and many viewers will return 
to live shows. In the meantime Syd- 
ney’s musical life will continue on a 
restricted basis but with undiminished 
vitality. 


New Salzburg Festival 
Theatre Ready in 1960 

Salzburg.—The new Salzburg Fes- 
tival Theatre will be opened for the 
1960 festival, it was announced by 
the Information Center of the Aus- 
trian Government. The location of 
the new house, which is being built 
at a cost of $8,000,000, will be next 
to the old Festspiel-theatre. Clemens 
Holzmeister, one of Europe's leading 
architects who also rebuilt the old 
Festival House in 1927, designed the 
theatre in such a way that all open 
air performances of the Felsenreit- 
schule can be automatically trans- 
ferred to the new house in case of bad 
weather. 

The auditorium, with a capacity of 
2,300 persons, will contain one row 
of center boxes and 400 seats above 
them. Provisions for the same num- 
ber of standees will be made on each 
side 

The front — of the 262.40 ft. 
wide and 78.7 deep stage can be 
reduced from a ‘height of 98.40 ft. 
to 45.92 ft. Two smaller stages on 
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both sides of the principal stage will 
serve for the preparation of scene 
changes. 

[he model of 





the new Festival 
Theatre, which, in spite of its mod- 
ern, technically up-to-date design is 
expected to fit into the historic scen- 
ery of Salzburg, was shown for the 
first time on Jan. 16 at the Vienna 
Opera Ball at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City. 

The old Festival House, with a 
capacity of 1,700 persons, will be used 
primarily for Mozart operas, while 
the new house will serve for grand 
opera and drama as well as for con- 
certs. 


Stereophonic 


(Continued from page 136) 

ear but also gives one a greater in- 
sight into the music itself. One be- 
gins to be more aware of the con- 
struction of the music than before. 
And if you are a frustrated conduc- 
tor ‘1 am) who annoys friends by 
furtively waving hands (under a pro- 
gram) at a concert, stereo is really 
lots of fun. Cues may be given and 
the sound emerges from the proper 
corner. Reading a score is made in- 
finitely clearer than before, and one 
finds oneself making all sorts of new 
discoveries. Even music that has ap- 
proached the “war horse” category, 
and which I avoid at concerts, takes 
on an extra dimension of enjoy- 
ment. 

Stereo is another step forward in 
the art of sound reproduction; whether 
it is the final step, I cannot say. 
Perhaps there will be, in the future, 
six or ten track recordings with as 


many accompanying amplifiers and 
speakers. Perhaps tapes will become 
feasible for use; this I cannot pre- 
dict. I am sure that there will be 
many unthought-of advances in the 
future, and [I would not like to put 


myself in the same position as those 
writers who, over 40 years ago said: 
“This is the last word in sound”. I 
am sure it isn’t, but it is a satisfying 
medium, and one which adds a new 
dimension to recorded music. 


Drinker Honored 
At Tripos Dinner 


Hull was Chairman of the 
Award dinner given at the 
Harvard Club on Dec. 10 by the 
American Choral Foundation in 
honor of Henry S. Drinker. Speakers 
included Margaret Hillis, William 
Schuman, Anne Hull, and Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. 


Anne 
Tripos 


Austrian Information Service 
Model of the new Festspielhaus in Salzburg. The left part of the building 
is the theatre now in use 











“GUTOFF IMPRESSES 
IN DEBUT AT PIANO” 


(Headline) 


« Briskness and confidence, musical integ- 


-) 
ritv and even a measure of personality.” 


New York Times 
Oct. 22, 1958 


Photo: 


J. Abresch, N.Y. 
“,..it is ever so evident that he approaches 
his work with genuinely uncommon love 


and devotion.” 
New York Herald Tribune 
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MISCHA ELMAN 
makes his home 
recordings on 


_ * 
irish 
ferro-sheen 
recording tape 





That’s not 
the reason why 
you should use 


irish 
ferro-sheen 
recording tape 





Here’s why 
you should use 


— > 
irish 
ferro-sheen’ 
recording tape: 





It’s the best-engineered tape inthe 


world ... gives you better highs... 
better lows better sound all 
around! Saves your tape recorder, 
too— because the irish FERRO-SHEEN 
process re ilts in smoother tape.. 


tape that can’t sand down your mag- 
netic heads or shed oxide powder 
into your machine, Price? Same as 
ordinary tape! 





Availabl 


wherever quality tape is sold. 


ORRadio Industries, Inc., Opelika, Alabama 


Export Morhan Exrporting Corp., N. Y. 
Canada; Atiaa Radio Corp., Ltd., Toronto 19 
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Music Festivals Fill Need of Swiss Public 


By EpmMonp Appia 


Geneva.—Is it just a current fash 
ion or is there a real need for all the 
European festivals being held these 
days? Their success, at least in Swit- 
zerland, suggests a profound need of 
the people. The Lucerne Festival, 20 
years old, and the Festival of Mon- 
treux-Vevey, now in its 13th year, 
were cstablished to attract more tour 
ists, but the Swiss public adopted 
them very quickly as their own, fre- 


quenting them in larger and larger 
numbers 

Other establishments cater particu 
larly to professional musicians and 


music-lovers, who want to widen their 
musical knowledge, such as “Les 
Semaines d'études musicales de Braun 


wald”, or the Master Course in Zer 
matt under the direction of Pablo 
Casals 


It does not seem necessary to give 
too many details about the much-pub 
licized Lucerne or Montreux festivals 
Catering to the general public, they 


present internationally known musi 
cians, who return every year and 
figure prominently in most of the 


other European festivals, and reappear 
during the winter season at the regular 
subscription concerts of our symphony 
orchestras. One wishes the festival 
directors would occasionally engage 
some of the younger artists, who are 
waiting for an occasion to perform 
before a cosmopolitan audience 
Three orchestras participated at the 
Lucerne Festival: the Swiss Festival 
Orchestra, under Ernest Ansermet, 
Joseph Keilberth, Ferenc Fricsay, and 
Leon Maazel; the Berlin Philhar 
monic, under Herbert von Karajan, 
Otto Klemperer, and Fritz Reiner; 
and the London Philharmonia, under 
William Steinberg and Klemperer 
Soloists included Artur Rubinstein, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Rudolf Serkin, Isaac 
Stern, Zino  Francescatti, Arthur 
Grumiaux, Pierre Fournier, Irmgard 
Seefried, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Wil 
helm Backhaus, and Marcel Dupré 


Orchestras at Montreux-Vevey 


The Montreux-Vevey Festival also 
presented three orchestras: the Ba 
varian Radio Orchestra, under Eugen 
Jochum, John Barbirolli, Paul Kletzki, 
and Georg Solti; Orchestre National 
de Paris, under André Cluytens, Pierre 
Monteux, and Josef Krips; and the 
Orchestra of the Hamburg Radio, un 


der Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. Soloists 
were Rubinstein, Wilhelm Kempf, 
Robert Casadesus, Claudio Arrau, 


Alexander Brailowsky, Stern, Frances 
catti, Nathan Milstein, Fournier, and 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 

The June Festival in Zurich is of 
an entirely different character It 
caters mainly to the Zurich public, 
and, besides music, the programs also 
include fine arts and literature. The 
music schedule featured four concerts 


by the Tonhalle Orchestra, under 
Hans Rosbaud, George Szell, and 
Alceo Galliera, and one concert by 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Eugene Ormandy. Solo performances 
were given by Gioconda da Vito, Lisa 


della Casa, Robert Casadesus, and 
Claudio Arrau. The Zurich Opera 
mounted luxurious productions of 


Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex” and “Fire- 
bird” 

Let us also mention the perform- 
ances of “Boris Godunoff” and 
‘Prince Igor” by the Belgrade Opera 
in Lausanne, which were especially 
memorable for the high vocal stand- 
ards of the Yugoslavian artists, and 
the Bartok Festival in Basel, which 
devoted two weeks to the most signi- 


ficant works of the Hungarian master. 
The program included concerts by the 
Orchestra of the Suedwestfunk in 
Baden-Baden under Hans Rosbaud; 
the Basel Municipal Orchestra under 
Hans Munch; the violinists Yehudi 
Menuhin, Tibor Varga, and Hans 
Heinz Schneeberger; the pianist Paul 
Baumgartner; and the Vegh Quartet. 
At the opera one saw “Bluebeard’s 
Castle” and “The Miraculous Man- 
darin” 

In Zermatt, a young, enthusiastic 
group around Pablo Casals followed 
analytical and interpretation courses 
given by the Vegh Quartet, the Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Joseph Szigeti, and Karl 
Engel. 

In November, Geneva celebrated a 
double anniversary: Ernest Ansermet’s 
75th birthday and the orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande’s 40th. The orchestra, 
founded by Ansermet in 1918, plays 
one of the most important roles in 
our music life. It has prompted works 
by Stravinsky, Bartok, Honegger, 
Hindemith, and other contemporary 
composers; it has won international 
renown, and it is considered one of 
the major ensembles in Europe. Its 
activities are divided between regular 
public concerts, opera, and concerts at 
the Radio Geneva under the direction 
of Edmond Appia. 

The subscription concerts of the 
Basel Municipal Orchestra are con- 
ducted by Hans Munch, those of the 
Berne Orchestra by Luc Balmer 


Active Zurich Scene 


Zurich, the largest city in Switzer- 
land, has an active musical life. Three 
symphony orchestras form its musical 
backbone: the Tonhalle Orchestra, 
which devotes itself exclusively to 
concert work; the Zurich Opera Or- 
chestra; and the Orchestra of Radio- 
Beromuenster. There are also two 
chamber orchestras, the Collegium 
Musicum, under Paul Sacher, and the 
Zurich Chamber Orchestra, under 
Edmond de Stoutz, both giving a brief 


concert season each year. The Ton- 
halle Orchestra, under the direction 
of Hans Rosbaud, gives annually 


about 60 concerts, and a number of 
them are led by guest conductors 
The Winterthur Orchestra, an in- 
teresting symphonic group under Vic- 
tor Desarzens, also covers several 
other small cities in the German part 
of Switzerland. Finally, the orchestras 


of St. Gallen and Lucerne deserves a 
mention for the concerts they give 
during the winter season 


Of special interest are the programs 
given by the Chamber Orchestra of 


Lausanne. Its schedule consists of ten 
subscription concerts and weekly ap- 
pearances of Radio Lausanne. It is an 
ensemble of great quality and one of 
the main supporters of contemporary 
music. 

The six concerts given by the 
Chamber Orchestra of Basel under 
the direction of its founder Paul 
Sacher specialize mostly in unknown 
works of the baroque and modern 
literature. The concerts are always 
prepared with painstaking care. 


Opera Premieres Sought 


The most important opera houses 
—in Zurich, Basel, Berne, and Gen- 
eva—put great emphasis on premiere 
porformances of new works. Basel 
staged Heinrich Sutermeister’s latest 
opera “Titus Feuerfuchs”, which was 
a quick success. Sutermeister is our 
most important Opera composer, and 
his previous works, “Roméo et 
Juliette” and “Raskolnikoff”, based on 
Dostoyevsky’s “Crime and Punish- 
ment”, are currently in the repertoire 
of several European opera houses. 

The opera house in Berne devoted 
considerable effort to the production 
of three works: Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
“The Tale of the Tsar Saltan”, Franz 
Schmidt’s “Notre Dame” and Karl 
Orffs “Die Bernauerin”. All three 
presentations were of great quality. 

Geneva staged a delicious little 
opera buffa, “Monsieur Jabot”, with 
music by Roger Vuataz and a libretto 
by Georges Hofmann, and the Lu- 
cerne Theatre presented Menotti’s 
“Amelia Goes to the Ball” 

Numerous foreign ensembles visited 
Switzerland this year. To name just 
the most important one: I Musici, ] 
Solisti di Zagreb, the Goldsbrough 
Orchestra, the Pro Music Antiqua of 
Brussels, the Quintetto Chigiano di 
Siena, the London String Quartet, the 
Fine Arts Quartet, the Nuovo Quar- 
tetto di Milano, the Quatuor Parrenin, 
the Trio di Trieste, the Ensemble Ba- 
roque de Paris 

Soloists of international stature who 
also appeared at several of the music 
festivals included the pianists Annie 
Fischer, Marjorie Mitchell, Lili Kraus, 
Clara Haskil, Nikita Magaloff, Mie- 
czyslaw Horszowski, Alexander 
Kagan, Samson Frangois, and Gary 
Towlen; the violinists Ida Haendel, 
Johanna Martzy, Betty Jean Hagen, 
and Erica Morini; the violist William 
Primrose; the guitarist Andres Sego- 
via, and many others 

It seems legitimate to close this list- 
ing with some names of Swiss com- 

(Continued on 259) 
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J. G. Cadoux 


Two anniversaries were observed in Geneva, Switzerland, last year—by 
Ernest Ansermet, who was 75 years old, and by the Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, which the noted conductor founded 40 years ago and still leads 
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EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 235) 

to me vaguely through a fog as 
heavy as that which sometimes in- 
vades our island off the rocky coast 
of Maine. First of all | am coming 
to believe that we must distinguish 
between the terms “general educa- 
tion” and “cultural education” 
which have too often been used 
synonomously. 


Smattering of Ignorance 


As far as broad general educa- 
tion is concerned, I have come to 
believe that, if literally interpreted, 
and if it is to imply any depth, it 
is for most people an impossibility, 
at least within the confines of a 
college course. It is of course pos- 
sible to attain a “smattering of 
ignorance”. It is quite possible for 
the layman to learn that Bach is a 
distinguished name in the musical 
fraternity without learning the cor- 
relative fact that there were quite 
a number of Bachs more closely 
related genealogically than esthet- 
ically. The same thing may be done 
in the fine arts, in literature and 
even in the sciences. This type of 
“general education” may have some 
value in polite after-dinner con- 
versation, although there is always 
the possibility that the participant 
may make a profound ass of him- 
self by indulging. 

_ And yet, to explore these broad 
fields even partially and with any 
depth would require, when coupled 


with the constantiy increasing de- 
mands of technical education, more 
time than most students could 
spare. Suppose I were to say to a 
hypothetical son of mine: “Your 
father is an example of a rather 
highly technical education. I don’t 
want you to be illiterate like your 
old man; therefore, | am sending 
you to college for what the edu- 
cators call a ‘broad general educa- 
tion.’ 

“First I want you to have a good 
classical foundation in Latin and 
Greek, at least four years of each. 
Then on to the modern languages— 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese. one from Scandinavia, 
and Russian. Later, perhaps, you 
can pick up some Japanese, Chi- 
ese,, Hindustani, modern Arabic, 
etc. Since the first year accom- 
plishes little and the second year 
not much more, you will not reach 
the literature of the new tongue 
until the third and fourth years. 
At the end of four years you may 
actually be able to speak a little, 
although in some schools this is 
unlikely. 


Fields of Nonspecialization 


“Then you must study seriously 
the history of western civilization 
since we understand our own time 
only in terms of the flow of history. 
This should certainly embrace 
ancient civilization, medieval, Ren- 
aissance, modern, and with our 
shrinking globe the histories of 
Eastern cultures, also Islamic cul- 
ture, African culture, and the like. 


“You must know the literature, 
the poetry, drama, the novel of 
your own tongue, from Chaucer to 
Carl Sandberg, together with an 
appreciation of the history and the 
literature of the arts of music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, the 
practical arts and the folk arts. 

“And now, we come to the 
sciences—physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, geology, anthropology, mathe- 
matics. Two years of each will give 
you some slight appreciation at least 
of their problems, although I would 
advise four years of mathematics 





since pure or abstract mathematics 
seems to me to be the most fasci- 
nating. 

“And now the most important of 
all. What does man think of him- 
self, of society, of his relation to 
his fellowman? You must devote 
a great deal of time to philosophy, 
at least Plato and Aristotle, James 
and Whitehead. Nor must you neg- 
lect the fields of ethics and logic, 
comparative religion, epistemology. 
You should certainly take courses 
in economics, government and, 
above all, psychology — general, 
educational, adolescent, abnormal, 
and the like. You may, if you wish, 
omit the course in history and 
principles of education”. 

“But Dad, I know the kick you 
have been on about this general 


education racket”—(I deplore my 
son's language )——“but these courses 
you mention are for the most part 
six-hour courses and I figure it will 
take me about 16 years to get 
through the courses you want me 
to take, and I want to be a doctor, 
rhaps a surgeon.” 

Pe-That's all Fight, my boy,” I re- 
plied. “You will be only 34 when 
you are graduated from college. 
You can then pick up the additional 
pre-med requirements you need 
and, with luck, you should be 
through medical school and your 
internship by the time you are 40. 
After post-doctoral training you 
should be practicing at least by the 
time you are 45 or 50. Since I am 
a college professor, money is no 
object.” 


“Core Courses” 


Now, I have written this fantasy 
only partially as a joke, for it poses 
a very real problem. Many colleges 
have tried courageously and imagi- 
natively to solve it. The “core 
course” with its emphasis on con- 
formity, putting all students in the 
same Procrustean bed devised by 
some omniscient educator or com- 
mittee of educators, | passionately 
reject. 

No college president, no com- 
mittee of educators, I believe, has 
the wisdom to prescribe the essen- 
tials of education for every student, 
regardless of interest and aptitude. 

We all agree, I trust, that music 
is a “Good Thing”, but should it 
be required of everyone? Witness 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Management: 
Felix W. Salmaggi Associates 
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Enrico Leide is also the Con- 
ductor of the American Sym- 
phony of New York perform- 
ing on alternate Fridays and 
Sundays at the Hunter College 
Auditorium and the Brooklyn 
Museum Sculpture Court. 





For ticket information 
write or call the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 
30 Lafayette pray Seaton 17, 
New York ST. 3-6700 
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Charlie Rouse, tenor saxophone 


After 

” 
concert 
in 
Town 
Hall 
Jan. 22, 
1959 
John S. 
Wilson 
wrote 
in 

The 
New 
York 
Times: 


“This jazz quintet is unusual 
° its music is unique 
and often fascinating.'’ 
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Times; **SOULPUL" Pittsburg 


Charlie Rouse, Julius 
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jan Martin Rivera, be Jimmy 
ermsworth, ru 


LES JAZZ MODES are available to college 
series; also Civic, Community, and all 
Organized audience serv.ces 


Persona 
Princess Orelia Benskina 
770 St. Nicholas Ave. 
New York 31, N,. Y. 
TEL: WAdsworth 6-0737 


Atlantic Rex is Dawn Records 


Julius Watkins, French horn 








LIBRETTOS 


(Continued from page 134) 
letto”, “Traviata”, “Tosca”, “Butter- 
fly”, “Pagliacci”. One feels that 


| such texts could no longer get by 


today, that they would kill the 
music, no matter how good or ef- 
fective it might be. But can we be 
sure? Perhaps modern librettos need 
something of their no-holds-barred 
esthetic (or lack of esthetic). We 
are not saying they do; we are just 
wondering. It’s all part of the Great 
Mystery of the Libretto, which in 
turn is only one part of the Great 
Mystery of the Opera. 

Perhaps no form of art, not even 
the legitimate theatre, reflects so 
Clearly the period in which it was 
created. Here is doubtless the rea- 
son why opera is always going 
through a crisis, as one generation 
reacts to the previous one; why a 
constant series of “reforms” is 
necessary to keep the opera alive; 
why one must constantly re-evalu- 
ate the opera as a form and as a 
medium of expression; and why it 
is so difficult to establish any rules, 
regulations or tenets that can be 
applied to opera in general. 

rhis susceptibility to the “Zeit- 
geist” on the part of the fickle Mlle. 
Opera, whom so many composers 
have courted and so few have won, 
sets this hybrid form quite apart 
from her relatives in all branches 
of abstract music. We still can lis- 
ten with great pleasure to Handel's 


EDUCATION NEEDS THE 


(Continued from page 257) 

the poor tone-deaf young man sit- 
ting in the back row of a college 
music-appreciation course listening 
with compete and desperate bore- 
dom to a recording of the B minor 
Mass because the president of his 
college, having enjoyed enormously 
a course in music appreciation at 
college, felt that every student of 
his college should have the same 
experience. But what an experience 
for the martyred young man! 

Then again there are associations 
which have nicely divided knowl- 
edge into fields, areas, divisions —or 
whatever the current terminology 
may be—and prescribed appropri- 
ate doses of each. One association 
has succeeded in classifying, ar- 
ranging all knowledge with all the 
neatness of bottles on the shelves 
of an apothecary’s shop, with pre- 
scriptions—one before each meal 
and two before bedtime, with plenty 
of water. 

But there must be other possi- 
bilities. When we change the title 
from “general” to “cultural” educa- 
tion I can see more hope. For here 
it is possible to separate “tool 
courses” or “technical” courses 
from those courses which are de- 
signed to give to the student deeper 
understanding of the art of living. 

Certain things we must know to 
be proficient in our profession. Let 
us call these “technical”. Certain 
things we should know in order to 
carry on activity in the world of 
men—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and to these I would add the 
art of speech. Now we are equipped 


concerti grossi; but few of us would 
remain to the end of his “Teseo”, 
which stood London on its heels 
in 1713. All six operas that Haydn 
wrote in the 1770s do not interest 
us half as much as his “Farewell” 
Symphony. Schubert’s four com- 
pleted operas are easily outweighed 
by one “Erlkénig’, and as for 
Schumann's “Genoveva”. . . . Per- 
haps the principal reason why the 
operas mentioned have disappeared 
from circulation is to be found in 
their librettos—in the unconvincing 
stories, in the dramatic gaucheries 
and in the imperfect poetic diction. 
It is certainly not because the com- 
posers were incapable of writing 
the highest quality of music. 
Under such circumstances it is 
small wonder that anything like 
a satisfactory book on the libretto 
has yet to be written, despite the 
crying need for one. The problem 
is an involved and tortured one, full 
of contradictions, as exasperating 
as it is fascinating. But if it is 
exasperating to the student or 
scholar trying to make historical 
and esthetic sense out of the mat- 
ter, how much more exasperating 
is it to the composer, who is obliged 
to “bet his all” on the chance that 
the horse he rides will prove to be 
a champion and not a_ hobbling 
nag. But as long as there are com- 
posers there will certainly be 
operas, despite all handicaps. And 
as long as there are operas, there 
will have to be librettos. And this, 
we believe, is where we came in. 


HUMANITIES 


to earn a living but not necessarily 
to live. 

In the vast field of human knowl- 
edge, what more do we need, or 
rather, what do we need most, 
granting that all knowledge is im- 
portant? I believe that such supple- 
mentary education should be pe- 
ripheral, ancillary, directly connect- 
ed with our own interests. It should, 
1 believe, be centered about what 
we might call a practical philoso- 
phy, a study of what the great 
minds of the past and the present 
have analyzed as man’s greatest 
needs. It should be accompanied 
by the history of man, since man 
learns by his mistakes as well as by 
his achievements; and by the com- 
municating arts of literature, lan- 
guage, and the creative arts. In the 
latter, it should endeavor especially 
to sensitize men’s minds to beauty 
as well as truth, an endeavor which 
has never been seriously stressed 
in most American colleges. Any 
general education in the sciences 
should, I believe, be primarily con- 
cerned with the impact of scientific 
development on man rather than 
with the technique of the science. 
And in this I am consistent, since 
I also believe that in general edu- 
cation we, as musicians, should be 
concerned with the impact of the 
art on the individual rather than 
with the study of the theory of 
tone-relations. 

I have assigned a high priority 
to the humanities and the creative 
arts in general education. I believe 
that this high priority is justified, 
for, in this technological age, the 
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arts and the humanities are desper- 
ately needed if man is to escape the 
death of spiritual automation. 

Science can kill or cure, heal or 
maim, but it cannot, of itself, min- 
ister to man’s spiritual needs. It 
cannot supply him with the suste- 
nance his soul demands. 

But this is what the arts can do. 
They can show you the beauty of 
the forest, the majesty of the sea, 
the mystery of the stars. Bach has 
done it, Beethoven has done it, 
even you and I have done it as we 
have played and sung great music 
together. This is our challenge. It is 
your challenge, for the Lord has 
given you the gifts with which to 
show beauty, to reveal mysteries to 
the minds and souls of men. 


CITY BALLET 


(Continued from page 26) 

Edward Villella and a half dozen 
others? My point is that these art- 
ists are more the exceptions than 
the rule. And even they could stand 
a firmer discipline. Mr. d’Am- 
broise, a born dancer with fan- 
tastic lightness, still has grave 
faults of style. His batterie is far 
inferior to his ballon, and he 
imitates some of Eglevsky’s bad 
habits (such as the wrapping of 
arms in pirouettes). Mr. Villella, 
too, is far too preoccupied with 
flash effects. He should begin to 
work harder on his port de bras, 
his feet, and other less audience- 
catching but more stylistically im- 
portant matters. 

But, even if my criticisms of the 
repertoire and direction of the 
company are just, the fact remains 
that the New York City Ballet is 
one of the most vital and impor- 
tant companies in the world and 
that it has maintained standards of 
taste and artistic idealism that were 
sorely needed in the ballet world. 
It has given us countless unfor- 
gettable dance experie Maria 
Tallchief in “Firebird”; Nora Kaye, 
Tanaquil LeClercq, and Melissa 
Hayden, each in her way over- 
whelming in “The Cage”; Jacques 
d’Amboise in “Filling Station”; 
Patricia Wilde in “Square Dance”; 
Diana Adams in “Serenade”; Al- 
legra Kent in “Pastorale’ and 
“Seven Deadly Sins”—the list is 
indeed endless. 

And a company that can dance 
such fantastically different works 
as “Stars and Stripes”, “The Cage”, 
“Orpheus”, “Pied Piper’, “Opus 
34”, and “Illuminations” deserves 
an accolade for versatility, ability 
and dedication. Mr. Balanchine, 
Mr. Kirstein and their colleagues 
and supporters can look back on a 
glorious quarter century. 





Eastman Schedules 
Arrangers’ Workshop 


Rochester, N. Y.—A_ two-week 
course and laboratory-workshop for 
music arrangers has been planned for 
the 1959 summer session of the East- 
man School of Music. It will be held 
between July 20 and 31, headed by 
Rayburn Wright, chief arranger of 
Radio City Music Hall in New York. 
He will be assisted by Everett Gates 
and Donald Hunsberger. 
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Switzerland 


(Continued from page 256) 
posers. The Association of Swiss 
Musicians counts over 150. The 
strongest personalities are: in the Ger- 
man part of Switzerland, Conrad 
Beck, Paul Mueller, Walter Geiser, 
Rolf Looser, Peter Mieg, Albert Moe- 
schinger, Franz Tischhauser, and 
Heinrich Sutermeister; in the French 
part, Henri Gagnebin, Roger Vuataz, 
André-Francgois Marescotti, Jean 
Binet, Aloys Fornerod, Bernard 
Reichel, and Julien-Francois Zbinden. 

Every year the “Klub Haus” in 
Zurich invites famous foreign instru- 
mental ensembles, choirs, and soloists. 
Space is too short to give a detailed 
account of their programs, which are 
never very daring but always of com- 
mendable quality. 

Queen Marie-José of Italy remains 
faithful to contemporary music, and 
the musically élite were invited for 


W. E. Baur 
Stravinsky's “Oedipus Rex” is staged at the Stadttheater in Zurich, where 
stress in the repertoire is placed on new or unusual works 


two avant-garde concerts. The first 
one included Schoenberg’s “Ode to 
Napoleon”, featuring the Drole Quar- 
tet. The second concert presented two 
works by Pierre Boulez: “Structures” 
for two pianos and “Constellation” for 
piano. The composer himself per- 
formed the works, assisted by Yvonne 
Loriod. The audience was divided into 
a hostile majority and a madly enthu- 
siastic minority. 

The International Music Contest in 
Geneva had its usual success by at- 
tracting over 250 competitors from 
many nations. Russia sent several 
artists and promptly won a first prize 
with the brilliant trombonist Victor 
Batachev. The only other first prize 
went to Elly Ameling, a young girl 
from Holland with an exquisite so- 


prano. 
_The “Centre des Premiéres Audi- 
tions”, under the direction of Elsa 


Clerc, is always very active. Thanks 
to Miss Clerc, on had the opportu- 
nity to make the acquaintance of sev- 


eral composers and many of their un- 
known works. 

The Zurich, Basel, and Geneva 
branches of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music are finan- 
cially not too well off, but they do 
their best to serve contemporary mu- 
sic. The few concerts they gave last 
year were well attended and widely 
appreciated. 

Examing the program of all of Jast 
year, one finds the American compos- 
er rather insignificantly represented. 
Aside from Paul Creston’s “Song for 
1942”, given in Zurich by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy, no American symphonic com- 
position has appeared on the programs 
of our great concerts. 


“International’’ American Soloists 

The numerous soloists from the 
United States are more or less con- 
sidered “international” since they 
travel almost constantly from conti- 
nent to continent. Yet they almost 
never play American Works, restrict- 
ing their programs to the regular 
repertoire numbers. The same is true 
for the conductors, whose success im- 
prisons them in the hackneyed 
repertoire. The kings and queens of 
the keyboard, bow, and baton ought 
to change this attitude. Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler declared the dodeca- 
phonic composers to be biologically 
deficient. This attitude today is no 
longer permissible. On the contrary, 
international exchange and contacts 
can only further the cause of music 
today. 

The Swiss Consulate in New York 
established a Swiss Music Library; 
why isn't there an equivalent Ameri- 
can Music Library in Geneva? There 
should be a representative in Switzer- 
land who could give out information, 
submit scores, and provide orchestra 


avr 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


material. Lausanne, Zurich, an d 
Lugano would certainly appreciate the 
establishment of such a service. Let 
us hope that this thought will not be 
ignored by those who have the power 
and means to realize it. 





Maria Golovin Put 
On Tape for TV 


Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Maria Golo- 
vin” was the first opera to be taped 
by the NBC Opera Theatre for tele- 
vision network production. The work, 
which received its premiere last sum- 
mer at the Brussels World Fair, was 
taped at the end of last month, and 
will be televised in color early in 
spring. The cast includes Franca Du- 
val, Richard Cross, Patricia Neway, 
Ruth Kobart, Herbert Handt, Chester 
Ludgin, and Craig Sechler. The pro- 
duction, directed for television by 
Kurt Browning, was again under the 
musical direction of Peter Herman 
Adler, and used the original settings 
by Rouben Ter-Arutunian. 


Third Casals Festival 
Lists Wider Selection 


San Juan.—Puerto Rico’s third an- 
nual Casals Festival, to be held from 
May 1 to 22, will offer a wider selec- 
tion of composers than in previous 
years, including works by Haydn, 
Schumann, Bach, Brahms, Haadel, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Vivaldi, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, and Schubert. The 
three-week series will consist of six 
chamber-music and six orchestra con- 
certs. Pablo Casals is scheduled to 
participate in eight of the 12 concerts. 
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Brilliant Offerings at Fair : 
Dim Regular Brussels Season 


By Epovuarp Mousset 
Brussels, Belgium The new Bel- 
gian musical season, following as it 


does the unequaled series of artistic 
performances occasioned by the Brus- 
sels International Fair from April to 
October 1958, unavoidably suffers 
from the comparison 

There is a reduction in the number 
of concerts of the Brussels Philhar- 
monic Society, from 14 in the 1957-58 
season to 12 this season. One reason 
is that the season had a late start, but 
another consideration was that the 
audience for the winter series, being 
in very large part identical with the 
public for the Exposition perform- 
ances, would probably not attend in 
large numbers, whether they had 
heard too much music, or feared that 
the quality of concerts would 
be below the exceptional Fair per 
formances they had heard, or simply 
because their purses felt too sharply 
the effects of 


these 


their summer expenses. 
Also, a number of foreign virtuosi, 
especially appreciated by audiences, 


had included Belgium in their sum- 
mer tour in connection with the Fair 


and were not available for the ordi- 
nary season These various factors 
gave a rather peculiar aspect to the 


1958-59 season 

After many years of neglect, cham- 
ber music has recovered the favor of 
musical amateurs. In a former report 


I pointed out the rise of this new im- 
pulse; it has steadily increased in pow- 
er since. After the trial program of 
four chamber music performances set 
up last season, the Brussels Phil- 
harmonic Society sponsored a set of 
seven concerts. Those given till now 
have attracted large, enthusiastic au- 


diences. Other performances were 
organized in behalf of “Musical 
Youth”, who also appreciate more 


and more the rather austere pleasure 
of a trio or quartet. 

I reported how some organizations 

especially the Atelier and the Mid- 
day Concerts—contributed to that re- 
covery by their persistent actions. 
They continue along the same lines, 
with their faith strengthened by their 
success. L’Atelier.will end the present 
season with some 150 concerts and 
recitals, while the large Rubens Hall 
in the Museum of Painting is becom- 
ing too small for the ever-growing 
audience of Midday Concerts. In the 
provincial towns, too, an increasing 
number of similar performances take 
place 

It is but a small step from little 
musical groups to chamber orchestras, 
and the leap seems to have been tak- 
en. For some years many music- 
lovers have delighted in hearing en- 
sembles such as | Virtuosi di Roma, 
I Musici, the Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra, the Chamber Orchestra of 
Versailles, and have applauded 


etc., 
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Actualites Eclair Continental 


On the occasion of Gyorgy Sandor’s appearance as soloist with the Colonne 
Orchestra, he was given a reception by Jean-Louis Vigier, Mayor of the 
City of Paris. Left to right are Mr. Sandor, Mrs. Vigier, Mrs. Sandor, 


and Mr. Vigier 





their playing of classical and modern 
works. Within a short time a num- 
ber of chamber orchestras have come 
into existence in various parts of Bel- 
gium. First came the orchestra of the 
Antwerp Bach Society, renovated un- 
der the leadership of Georges Octors, 
and known beyond the boundaries of 
this country. Then the Koch family 
of musicians created the little orches- 
tra known as The Soloists of Liége. 
Its participation in various festivals 
was much appreciated during the Ex- 
position. A new group, The Soloists 
of Brussels, just recently gave a con- 
cert which sent the audience into 
raptures over the perfect precision and 
luminous comprehension of their per- 
formances. Its conductor is Jacques 
Genty and the concertmaster the very 
prominent Lola Bobesco. I shall men- 
tion lastly the “Musica Viva” orches- 
tra, formed by young instrumentalists 
who are already experienced in con- 
cert playing 


Opera in Critical Condition 


After this optimistic survey I must 
unfortunately say something about the 
critical condition of the lyric theatre 
in Belgium. The most important Bel- 
gian opera houses are municipal or- 
ganizations, receiving inadequate aid 
from the state. The Théatre de la 
Monnaie, in Brussels, which was for- 
merly one of the leading European 
theatres, strives to continue in nearly 


insuperable financial difficulties. The 
City of Brussels, which represents 
only a small part of Great Brussels 


(which has no administrative unity), 
and from which come but few spec- 
tators, has theoretically to provide all 
the expenses of the business. This 
cannot be upheld under such condi- 
tions. The financial contribution of 
the state is deficient; the lack of in- 
ceme hurts the productions, in spite 
of the manager who is trying his best; 
and so the audiences are reduced and 
the box-office receipts curtailed. The 
other opera houses have the same 
problems more or less. Therefore sup- 
port by the state is now being con- 
sidered. But this would bring about 
a reduction in the number of com- 
panies, singers, and perhaps perform- 
ances. There would remain only one 
“French” opera company (in Liége), 
one “Flemish” company (in Ant- 
werp), and ballet company (in Brus- 
sels), all relieving one another in the 
different cities. This project, which 
is only semi-official, has met with 
strong objections, especially on ac- 
count of the suppression of the Brus- 
sels opera troupe. 

As everywhere, the problem of 
modern music remains a matter of 
endless discussion. The Brussels Phil- 
harmonic Society had courageously 
attempted to increase the number of 
modern works in its 1957-58 schedule, 
hoping that a sufficiently large au- 
dience could be educated to realize 


that music does not end with Brahms 
and Wagner. The results were short 
of expectations, for this year the So- 
ciety returned to a much more con- 
servative attitude. They recently re- 
marked that the 1920-21 schedule of 
the Philharmonic Society included 
forty per cent 20th century works, and 
that such compositions amounted to 
no more than twenty per cent of the 
1955-56 programmed works, in spite 
of the inclusion of composers like 
Bartok and Stravinsky. Is this re- 
gression to be blamed on an exces- 
sive democratization of the audience? 
At any rate, it seems that any ad- 
venturous spirit will be proscribed 
wherever concert organization is a 
matter of business. There happily re- 
main radio broadcasts, which system- 
atically give modern music the hear- 
ing that concert associations cannot 
or will not assure. 

What, in such circumstances, are 
the programs proposed this winter? 
In Brussels the big share are those of 
the Philharmonic Society, with its 12 
concerts, each given twice, conducted 
by Wolfgang Sawallisch, Lorin Maa- 
zel, Hermann Scherchen, Joseph Keil- 
berth, V. Wangerhaim, Georg Solti, 
Choo Hoey, G. K6énig, Paul Kletzki, 


and the brilliant young Belgian 
André Vandernoot. 
The guest soloists are Gold and 


Fizdale, John Browning, Nikita Maga- 
loff, Samson Francois, pianists; 
Arthur Grumiaux, Michael Rabin, 
Sidney Harth, violinists; and singers 
L. Devos, Jane Rhode, and Heinz 
Rehfuss. The bulk of the composi- 
tions are classical and romantic, from 
Bach to Wagner. One must neverthe- 
less mention some interesting modern 
works: Berg's Violin Concerto, Pro- 
kofieff's Second Violin Concerto, 
Webern’s Second Cantata, Kodaly’s 
“Psalmus Hungaricus”, and Hinde- 
mith’s “Symphonic Metamorphoses”. 
Two concerto concerts have already 
brought here Alexander Brailowsky 
and Artur Rubinstein (whose per- 
formance of the two Brahms con- 
certos was magnificent). Two popu- 
lar concerts presented varied pro- 
grams, from a two-piano recital (in 
which Gold and Fizdale played in a 
fascinating manner Stravinsky’s Con- 
certo for Two Pianos, and surprised 
their pop audience with Satie’s “Trois 
morceaux en forme de poire”) to the 
great choral concert. In the second 
of these concerts violinist Agustin 
Leon-Ara gave the Belgian premiere 
of Zbignew Tursky’s “Polish” Con- 
certo. 

I mentioned above the seven cham- 
ber music evenings, for which the 
Philharmonic Society had the collab- 
oration of the Pasquier Trio, and the 
Vegh, Haydn, Hungarian and Ama- 
deus Quartets. The Philharmonic 
schedule still includes four organ re- 
citals devoted to Bach’s works, and 
assorted scattered concerts. 

The other large musical organiza- 
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tion in Brussels—the old Association 
des Concerts du Conservatoire Royal 
—maintained the usual number of 
concerts, four in the symphonic series 
and four in the popular series, but 
these concerts now have only one 
performance instead of two. The pro- 
grams of the popular series do not 
conform to any formal scheme, but 
the symphonic series is devoted to 
works of rather recent composition if 
not of very modern form. Compos- 
ers represented are Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Dukas, Roussel, Rach- 
maninoff, Stravinsky, Shostakovitch, 
Khatchaturian, R. Strauss, Hindemith 
and Respighi. The works by these 
composers are without listening prob- 
lems, but are apt to facilitate the ap- 
proach to listening to more modern 
conceptions. The conductors will be 
Edouard Van Remoortel, Howard 
Mitchell, Louis de Froment and Her- 
rera de la Fuente. Soloists are Gas- 
pard Cassado, Jean Fournier, Robert 
Steyeart (pianist) and Suzanne Dan- 
co. One of the popular concerts, con- 
ducted by Eleazar de Carvalho, is 
devoted to Spanish and South Ameri- 
can music, with Jocy de Oliveira as 
piano soloist. The other concerts have 
programs in which some Belgian 
works are to be found (Gaston Breb- 
ta’s Piano Concerto, Marcel Quinet’s 
String Serenade, and Jean Louél’s 
“Fanfares”) amid classical and ro- 
mantic compositions 

In line with the present vogue for 
chamber orchestras the “Concerts 
Guller” called upon the Chamber Or- 
chestra of Versailles and the Ensem- 
ble of the Antwerp Bach Society, 
while L’Atelier scheduled several con- 
certs by the Soloists of Brussels, the 
Soloists of Liége, and a new ensemble 
of young musicians, Hortus Musicus 
(which specializes in the performance 
of ancient works, as does the well- 
known Pro Musica Antiqua). But 


L’Atelier chiefly organizes concerts, 
recitals for artists from abroad—from 
Japan, Greece, the Argentine, Poland. 

The Concerts de Midi, the musical 
management of which is assumed by 
Jean Louél, a very able composer, 
pianist and conductor, especially in- 
vites Belgian recitalists, chamber en- 
sembles and soloists. Each year the 
organization includes a series in its 
schedule. Last year it was Bach’s 
“Well-Tempered Clavier”; this season 
it is the first 18 Beethoven piano 
sonatas, presented in seven concerts. 
The 14 remaining will form a second 
series to be given next year. They 
have also organized a dozen chamber 
orchestra concerts, including five by 
their own group and another by the 
Antwerp Bach Society (Bach’s “Mu- 
sical Offering”). There will also be 
eight barter concerts: pairs with 
France and the Netherlands, and one 
each with England, Italy, Norway and 
Portugal. Two of them have occurred 
and met with great success, those of 
the “Quintette Instrumental Francais” 
and of the English Golden Age Sing- 
ers. The Midday Concerts season will 
end with the customary performances 
of modern Belgian music. 


Numerous Chamber-Music Series 


To the above-mentioned concerts 
one must add those given in more 
private clubs and organizations, such 
as Les Amis de Mozart, Les Amitiés 
Artistiques and the Cercle Musical de 
Bruxelles. The first named has in- 
vited, among ol.icrs, the Wienerhaus 
and Loewengui') Quartets; the second, 
celebrated harpichordist Aimée Van 
de Wiele, the vocal quartet Fritz 
Hoyois and the Chamber Orchestra 
of Liége. As for the Cercle Musical, 
it has had a concert to pay homage 
to Belgian composer Leopold Samuel, 
another in memory of Florent Schmitt, 
a piano recital by Jenny Solheid, a 


piano and violin recital by Suzanne 
Hennebert and Robert Hosselet, and 
a chamber orchestra concert with 
Pierre Fournier as soloist. 

Let us also mention the activities 
of the Istituto Italiano di Cultura, 
which presents several Italian artists 
and ensembles in Brussels each year. 
They have announced for the winter 
months I Menestrelli, the Quintetto 
Istrumentale Italiano, the Quartetto 
Carmirelli, the Ensemble Luca Mar- 
enzo and others. 

I would once more point to the 
important place held by broadcasting 
in our musical life as well as in the 
evolution of the public’s artistic taste. 
Liberated from all financial worries, 
less vulnerable to the immediate re- 
action of the public, it strives to give 
in its programs the largest possible 
place to serious music including mod- 
ern music. The Belgian National In- 
stitute for Broadcasting (INR) in 
both its French and Flemish pro- 
grams contributes concerts, chamber 
music performances and lectures on 
music history or analysis. The pro- 
grams range from Renaissance Music 
to the most recent electronic experi- 
ences; one may hear  Poulenc’s 
“Stabat Mater” as well as Pergolesi’s 
“Seven Words of Christ”. Far from 
keeping within the bounds of its own 
staff or the circle of Belgian soloists, 
the INR constantly calls on foreign 
artists, among them conductors such 
as Hermann Scherchen, Jean Marti- 
non, Eleazar de Carvalho and Walter 
Goehr; and soloists such as Andor 
Foldes, Clifford Curzon, Ingrid Haeb- 
ler, Isaac Stern, Ruggiere Ricci, Lola 
Bobesco, Janos Sts:ker, Teresa Stich- 
Randall, Maureen Forrester, Lucretia 
West, Berl Senofsky, Ricardo Odno- 
posoff. T. de Machula, etc. 

The INR also organizes, by agree- 
ment with the Philharmonic Society, 
performances of contemporary music 
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INTERNATIONAL SURVEY 


intended for Musical Youth, and the 
concerts of the International Tribune 
of Today’s Composers. The first, four 
in number, are orchestral concerts, 
with programs devoted to established 
contemporary composers (Prokofieff, 
Frank Martin, Webern, Boris Blacher, 
Martinu, Dallapiccola, Shostakovitch, 
Honegger, Milhaud, Roussel, Jolivet) 
though some works such as Blacher’s 
“Abstract Opera No. 1” or Jolivet’s 
Concerto for Percussion are still van- 
guard compositions. The _ Inter- 
national Tribune of Today’s Com- 
posers (under the patronage of the 
International Music Council of 
JNESCO) only attends to recent 
works or to compositions of quite 
modern meaning, from Schdénberg to 
Boulez. Some Belgian works are pre- 
miered or reheard there; among them 





are Victor Legley’s Quartet No. 3, 
the Concertino for Trumpet and 
Strings by Gaston Brenta, and 
Pierre Moulaert’s Concertino for 


Flute, Oboe and Strings. All of these 
modern music concerts aré performed 
before an audience’ and broadcast 
some days later. : : 

More and more American musi- 
cians have been coming to this coun- 
try in recent years. They are received 
here with great sympathy. The Brus- 
sels Fair has been very helpful in this 
connection, because of the highly 
valued concert series organized by 
the American Pavilion. 

For thoi reason the winter pro- 
grams announced, among _ others, 
Artur Rubinstein, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Jean Browning, Nikita Magaloff, 
Andor Foldes, Michael Rabin, Isaac 
Stern, Berl Senofsky, Gold and Fiz 
dale, the piano and violin duo of Lee 
and Makanowitzky, Lucretia West 
and Howard Mitchell. 
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jay k. hoffman proudly announces: 
the first U.S. appearance of the oldest British Ballet Company 


BALLET RAMBERT 


full evening-length ballets from their fabulous repertoire. 


and the incomparable MARIE RAMBERTS*«: 


in an exciting lecture-film evening. 


immediately following invitation engagement 
at JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. 
Address: Suite 1407 Steinway Bldg., New York 19, N. Y. 








RAYMOND LEWENTHAL 


European Press Comments 1958: 





PAUL TAYLOR and Dance Company 


Dance Observer: Superb, brilliant. N. Y. Times: 

Notable in his dancing and characterization. 

: : . : an ‘ , Dance News: A joy to watch. A truly original 
LONDON: Musically he is always right. Delicacy in Haydn. Technique and feeling 


mind. Jerusalem Post: Paul Taylor brought grace 
and strength to the stage. Dance Magazine: Comic 
Gifts. Weaves his images with that strange blend 
of humor, a humor not of the dramatic situation, 
Makes up a cosmos of the romantic but of visual incongruity. Herald Tribune: A 
very skillful dancer. Providence Sunday Journal: 
Excellent. Created a strong impact. Poetic, touch 
ing and very human. Village Voice: Mr, Taylor 
is to be congratulated for his courage and thor- 
oughness in presenting a neglected aspect of ar 
tistic form in the theatre. 


NOW BOOKING: RUTH SCHNEIDMAN 
P.O, BOX 344, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 


for Liszt. HAGEN: Creates new beauties from the Chopin works.——-MUNSTER: 


Clean Lines, large expressional range. Incisive technical brilliance, unusual maturity, 
nobility and sensitivity. BAD GODESBERG: 
ESSEN: a 


idiom. real virtuoso, but the musician in him affords subtle balance. 


CURRENTLY ON EUROPEAN TOUR. 


Now Booking: U.S. Solo and Orchestral engagements. 
Ruth Schneidman, Box 344, Flushing, N. Y. Westminster Records 
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A WEW ATTRACTION IN THE FIELD OF CHAMBER CONCERTS 


The rich literature for violin and piano becomes a specialty in the hands 
of these two artists. Their individual accomplishments among the younger 
generation of performers adds an exciting dimension to the mastery of style 
in each work offered 


‘ 





DE TELEGRAAF—Amsterdam October ‘58 


A freshly crowned American duo, the violinist Robert 
Brink and the pianist Allen Barker, has made with its 
sonata recital a technically free and solid impression in 
he Small Hall of the Concertgebouw. A one-minded, 
harmonical duo, homogeneous in technical skill and vigor 
us hold of the performed works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Copland, and Debussy 
Mar agement 
Gelsey T. Fr wha 4 Concord Road, Weston 93, Mass 
European Management 
Intern. Concert Administratie, Prinses Margrietspls 1, Bussum, Holland 
—— —) 








Herta Alfred 


SPERBER HOPKINS 


Teachers of Singing 
N.A.T.S. 


your singing is Member: 
Academy of 


of Singing 


as good as 
your technique It is acquired 
through patient exercising ‘ 
training your organ to the point 
of correct functioning by 
recognizing impediments ‘ 
dealing with them intelligently.” 


American Teachers 


Conductor: 
Jersey City Choral Society 
Organist and Choirmaster: 





From “Stay On Good Terms St. James Episcopal Church, 
With Your Voice” by Herta Spe Fordham 
ber, The N.A.T.S. Bulletin, Oct., . an intelligent and enlightened 
1958 musician excellent diction 
RECENT REVIEWS Ol accurate intonation and a 
STUDENTS O1 owing —_ New York limes 
HERTA SPERBER 


Singing on professional level 
high tones very fine 
and free 
vocal technique 
Ruth Tripp, Providence ] 
“Difficult, challenging program 
managed with consistent attention 


. experienced and enterprising 
singer . . . interpretations told of 
communicative and sympathetic 
understanding.” 

New York Herald 


singing 
eas) well-controlled 


vurnal Tribune 





sings his own language with 
particular clarity and a notable |} 























to tone, pitch and diction.” feeling for its beauty.” 
William Dinneen, Providence Times-Herald, 
Journal, Nov. 12, 1958 Washington, D.( 
Brochure: “Your Voice’’—obtainable on request 
STUDIOS: Manhattan—205 West 57th St. (Mon. & Fri. 
Jackson Heights—30-43 88th St., Jackson Heights 69, N. 
PHONE: heme 8-1392 J 
——————————— ——— Z 
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(Continued from page 218) 
by Reger, Brahms, Wolf, Schumann, 
and Mozart. 

Miss Krebs has a voice of consid- 
erable range, one which rises higher 
in scale than most contraltos. Yet it 
was not in the more elaborate songs 
that she made her best impression 
but in the gentler ones such as 
Brahms “Stille Liebe” or the “Das 
verlassene Maegdlein” of Wolf. In- 
creasing familiarity with lieder reper- 
tory will doubtless bring more rich- 
ness and authority to her presenta- 
tions. In any event, it is good that 
Miss Krebs is investigating this spe- 
cialized field. She has much to offer 


to it. —W. L. 
New Music Concerts 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall, Jan. 15. 


The second New Music Concert of 
the season was highlighted by the 
first New York performance of 
“Planos” (1934), a “Geometrical 
Ballet” for nine instruments by Sil- 
vestre Revueltas, and what is believed 
to be the United States premiere of 


Olivier Messaien’s “Quatuor pour la 
Fin du Temps” (1941). 

“Pianos” is vivid, very imaginative 
music displaying Revueltas’ remark- 
ably inventive and sensitive ear for 
instrumental timbres, solo and in 
combinations. 


A debt of gratitude is owed to the 
musicians, conducted by Eric Simon 
who is also the director of this series. 
Both the Revueltas and Messiaen 
works were devotedly and excellently 
played, the latter by Gerald Tarack, 
violin; Mr. Simon, clarinet; Seymour 
Barab, cello; and David Tudor, piano. 

The Messiaen Quartet, according 
to the composer, was directly in- 
spired by sections of the tenth chap- 
ter of the “Revelation of St. John”. 
The composer often seemed least re- 
warding in his earnest but weak and 
plodding attempts to suggest the im- 
palpable harmonies of heaven and 
other spiritual manifestations or be- 
liefs, and most successful in sections 
such as the Intermezzo, which had a 
gratifying earthly charm. 

Joseph Wagner's Sonata with Dif- 
ferences, for two pianos (1952), was 
given its first performance by Marion 


and Vittorio Versé. The sonata is 
effective, often sensual and_ rich 
sounding. 

Eight “Songs of Light and Dark- 
ness” (1949) by Josef Alexander. 
were each set to different poets 
words. Eleanor Knapp, contralto. 


with the composer at the piano, gave 
the entire cycle its first performance 
Miss Knapp sang lyrically and well 


Mr. Alexander wrote these songs 
with much skill but little sensitivity. 
The idiom was largely decorative. 


often with arpeggiated chords and an 
almost unrelievedly turgid texture. 


J.B 

John Solum... Flutist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 16 
(Debut) John Solum, young Wis- 
consin-born flutist, made his New 
York debut on this occasion. He 
made a solo appearance last season 


with the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, as a winner of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra Youth Con- 
test 

Mr. Solum has technical facility to 
spare, solid musicianship and gen- 
erally, an agreeably sweet tone qual- 


ity. Insufficient ease and polish as to 
style in Leonardo da Vinci's Sonata 
in D major, did not quite convey the 
lyrical essence of the work. These 


qualities were overcome in his play- 
ing of the Bach Sonata in B minor. 
A slight defect in tone quality — a 
sort of breathy hiss — of the instru- 
ment was noticeable at times, and 
Mr. Solum did not communicate 
much excitement in the Bach. 

The modern works on the pro- 


gram seemed more Mr. Solum’s 
meat: Piston’s Sonata (1932), which 
has a tart, jolly last movement, had 


a sensitive, sympathetic performance. 
Martinu’s Sonata (1945), a strongly 
written, inventive work with vivid, 
simply expressed ideas and a lovely 
Adagio, received a performance 
which brought out these qualities ef- 
fectively. Vladimir Sokoloff, pianist, 
was the assisting artist. —D. J. B 


Artur Rubinstein . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 16.—Artur 
Rubinstein presented the first of three 
all-Chopin recitals to a packed house 
that included 400 people on the stage. 
The eminent pianist has been identi- 
fied so long with the works of Chopin 
that to speak of him in this connec- 
tion is like repeating a thrice-told tale. 
If his playing was less exuberant than 
formerly, it was more poetical and 
introspective, but nonetheless buoy- 
ant and rhythmically exciting. The 
pianist opened the program with a 
somewhat matter-of-fact performance 
of the Scherzo in C sharp minor but 
closed it with a magnificent one of the 
B flat minor. In the latter, he took 





Rothschild 


Artur Rubinstein 


all those liberties that the sovereign 
masters of the keyboard have always 
taken as their prerogatives when the 
spirit moves them and it became a 
living, pulsating mass of sound that 
spoke with a “tongue of flame.” 
Between the scherzos, Mr. Rubin- 
stein sang and danced his way on the 
keyboard through the Nocturne in D 
flat, two mazurkas, the great Sonata 
in B minor, six etudes, the Ballade 
in A flat, and the Berceuse. The 
Ballade was tossed off somewhat 
carelessly, while the opening move- 
ment of the Sonata suffered from an 
overuse of rubato. But for the re- 
mainder, Mr. Rubenstein was in top 
form, recreating the music in his own 
image, perhaps, yet making it all a 
memorable experience. —R. K. 
Sheila . » - « Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 17. — 
Sheila Minzer, in the first of two re- 
citals devoted to the entire “Well- 
Tempered Clavier” of Bach, proved to 
be an unusually talented young miss. 
To have this mighty work in one’s 
head and fingers at 16 (Miss Minzer’s 
age) is no mean feat. To play Bach 
with the acumen and technical mas- 
tery this young pianist displayed in 
her perusal of the second book (she 


Minzer 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








is playing the first book on Feb. 14) 
is an even greater feat. 

But two hours and 20 minutes of 
Bach Preludes and Fugues, especially 
when played on the piano rather than 
the harpsichord for which they were 
written, was just too much of a good 
thing. Miss Minzer, for her part, 
seemed as cool and collected at the 
finish as she was at the start. I dare 
say she could have gone right on 
playing through Book I, so far as 
showing any signs of strain or fatigue 
was concerned. —R. K 


Herbert Stessin . . . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 17, 
5:30.—Herbert Stessin made a fine 
impression playing a difficult pro- 
gram. He was at his best in the 
delightful “Capriccio on the De- 
parture of a Beloved Brother” of J. 
S. Bach, which was played with great 
rhythmic life. Mr. Stessin brought 
out each line of the contrapuntal 
fabric without slighting the total 
phrasing. 

After a musical but slightly stiff 
rendition of two short Brahms pieces, 
Mr. Stessin attacked the “Eroica” 
Variations and Fugue of Beethoven. 
It was a strong performance, with 
many shades of dynamics. Only at 
fortissimo did his tone become too 
percussive. 

Mr. Stessin then played the Fan- 
tasy by Schumann in a stunning per- 
formance. One of the encores de- 
serves special mention, Scarlatti’s 
Sonata in G minor, because Mr. Stes- 


sin played it with such beautifully 
modified dynamics and _ rhythmic 
control. —S. A. 


Margot Rebeil . . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Jan. 17, 5:30 p.m.—An 
entire program devoted to first New 
York performances of songs by more 
than a dozen composers was the in- 
teresting and ambitious undertaking 
of Margot Rebeil. 

Almost all the music had been in- 
spired by verse appearing in the 1958 
issues of the Wisconsin Poetry Maga- 
zine. Several of the poets were im- 
mediately recognizable: Kenneth 
Patchen, Howard Moss, Charles An- 
goff. So were some of the composers: 
Robert Russell Bennett, Ned Rorem, 
Alan Hovhaness. But for the most 


part the poets and the composers 
were not familiar: Frieda Harries, 
Margaret Widdemer, Jean Harper, 


among the poets; Joseph Wagner, 
Barbara Barnett, Bart Howard, among 
the musicians. 

With all admiration for such an 
undertaking as the introduction of 
so much new talent, one listener felt 
the going somewhat heavy. Most of 
the verse did not seem to have much 
imagination either in subject or im- 
agery (“Humble Song to the Birds” 


by Miss Harries would be an ex- 
ample). Even the Messrs. Bennett, 
Rorem, and Hovhaness were not in- 
spired. 


The audience was heavily populated 
with poets. composers and well-wish- 
ers, all of whom appreciated Miss 
Rebeil’s interpretations. Those who 
had contributed to the program were 
asked to stand at its conclusion. 

W 


Thomas Brockman . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 18.—If this listen- 
er was convinced before that Thomas 
Brockman is one of the best of 
America’s younger pianists, this no- 
tion was duly confirmed by this re- 
cital. Mr. Brockman is no audience 
bluffer, no keyboard bravado who 
swaggers through a concert with 
much technical display and _ little 
artistic results, and 


although his 
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fingers have all the deftness to be 
desired, they never get in the way 
of the composer and his music. 

Among Mr. Brockman’s most im- 
pressive artistic and interpretative as- 
sets were the strong mental grasp 
which he held on the music, his un- 
swerving concentration, and a prevail- 
ing beauty of tone that was capable 
of force without violence, delicacy 
without weakness. 

The program opened with Mozart's 
Variations on a Minuet by Duport 
(played with crisp freshness and deli- 
cate shading); followed by Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy, Op. 17 (discerningly 
articulated, but perhaps a bit too 


hasty in the second movement); and | 


Barber's Sonata Op. 26, which, in the 
fluttering lightness of the Allegro 
vivace and the breathaking precision 
of the Fugue, was the highlight of 
the concert. The second half brought 
Debussy’s “Ondine” and two Etudes; 
Liszt's Sonnet 104 of Petrarch, and 
“Feux Follets”, and an extremely 
colorful, poetic, and sensitive read- 
ing of Chopin’s Ballade in F minor. 
An enthusiastic audience acclaimed a 
memorable recital and the cliché 
may be forgiven—a veritable “mu- 
sician’s musician”. —J. F. S. 








Joel Ryce. . . .. . . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 20 (Debut).—Joel 
Ryce, a young American pianist who 
studied with Rudolf Serkin and the 
late William Kapell, made his Town 
Hall debut in a program that included 
Bach’s Partita in D major, Copland’s 
Sonata (1941), Chopin’s Ballade in G 
minor, Debussy’s “Pour le piano”, 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
12. 

Mr. Ryce proved to be a very ac- 
complished — if not infallible — tech- 
nician, who knows how to draw a 
powerful and yet articulate sound 
from the piano. He has decidely de- 
veloped his own ideas about the music 
he played, and if this listener found 
his Bach dry in tone and rhythmically 
forced, his Chopin quite unromantic 
and harsh in dynamics, he happily 
agreed with Mr. Ryce’s Copland in- 
terpretation. This work, which runs 
through three slightly aimless and 
scattered movements, is quite difficult 
to put into a homogeneous musical 
mould—but it was stunningly and 
commendably achieved by the young 
pianist. 

Debussy’s “Pour le piano” was 
highlighted by a brilliant dash and 
energetic sonorities in the Toccata, 
and Liszt’s 12th Rhapsody brought 
the warmly applauded recital to its 
close. —J. F. S. 


Claudette Sorel . . . Pianist 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Jan. 21.—The transition from child 
prodigy to mature artist proves dif- 
ficult for most musicians, for some 
an unconquerable challenge. Having 
(Continued on page 264) 
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HELEN 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 


NEW 
EUROPEAN 
TRIUMPHS 


London—‘Helen Alexander, 
the American soprano, who gave a light and varied 
recital at Wigmore Hall last night, is a veteran who 
is still able to give pleasure. 
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Belonging to a fine school, 
Miss Alexander has a musical line and an attack which 
Her artistry 
is unimpaired and she is able to invest each song with 


could be envied by many younger singers. 


its character.” 


Daily Telegraph, April 17, 1958 


Madrid—‘Critics and friends 
last night crowded the auditorium of the Salon of the 
Instituto National de Prevision to hear a concert by 
Helen Alexander. Her program, filled with beauti- 
fully selected numbers of French, German, North 
American (English) and Spanish origin, sung in their 
native tongue, was a delight to hear. Mme. Alexander 
proved herself an artist of great ability and intelli- 
gence of portrayal and interpretation.” 


La Prensa, May 9, 1957 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOUR 


OCT. - NOV., 1959 


IN AMERICA: 


Jack Adams 
210 E. 73rd St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


IN EUROPE: 


Michael Rainer 
45 Rue la Boetie 
Paris, France 
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made her Town Hall debut at the age 
of 11, Claudette Sorel was obviously 
going through a precarious period 
while she was growing up, but if she 
had problems along the way, they are 


certainly not apparent now At 26, 
she is a pianist and musician of ex- 
traordinary merit, and she would 
seem to be capable of still further 


development 

Her program on this occasion in- 
cluded Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 90, 
Schumann's “Papillions’, Chopin's 
Sonata in B flat minor, four Preludes 
by Rachmaninoff, Scriabin’s Nocturne 
for Left Hand, two pieces by Liszt, 
and Gid Waldrop’s Prelude. The lat- 


ORCHESTRAS 


ter was a New York premiere 

All of these works were played with 
a high degree of fluency, assurance, 
and understanding, and Miss Sorel’s 
way with the Scriabin and Rachmani- 


noff pieces, in particular, was out- 
standing They were both fervent 
and warm without falling into an ex- 
cess of emotion at any point. 

Indeed, Miss Sorel’s seemingly in- 
herent good taste and refined sense of 
style distinguished all her interpreta- 
tions. Chopin’s Sonata may have suf- 
fered a bit from a trifle too much 
restraint, but in an evening of unfail- 
ingly superior music-making, a touch 
of coolness in Chopin is of no grave 
consequence —A 
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(Continued from page 211) 
conducted it in Cleveland on Nov. 20 
of the same year. It is a shame it had 
to wait so long for a performance, for 
it is witty and full of song, worthy of 
not one but repeated hearings. 

The first movement with its martial 
flavor has overtones of Shostakovich 
and Prokofieff, and it is extremely 
fresh and appealing. Indeed com- 
pelling is its rhythmic propulsion, 
which is also characteristic of all the 
tightly knit three movements. The sec- 
ond sings from the heart with long- 
phrased melody, the orchestration be- 
ing skillfully appropriate to the con- 
tent. The main section of the finale 
seems to have the least to say, though 
the concluding pages provide an end 
ing worthy of the entire symphony 

Mr. Shaw seemed completely at 
home in this work, though I could 
not agree with his interpretation of 
the “Pathétique” Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky. It was a relief, however, not 
to hear the masterpiece’s melodies 
flooded with emotion, but Mr. Shaw 
chose the other extreme, leaving it dry 
and pale in sound. A more glowing 


account was given the Hindemith 
‘Mathis der Maler” Symphony, which 
again made its effect as one of the 
masterworks of this century 
F. M. Jr 

Shaw Introduces 
Riegger Symphony 

Boston Symphony, Robert Shaw 
conducting. Chorus Pro Musica, Al- 
fred Nash Patterson, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 17, 2:30 
Symphony, D major, No. 104 

(“London”) Haydn 


Symphony No. 4, Op. 63 Riegger 
(First New York performance) 
“Symphonie de Psaumes” Stravinsky 


Wallingford Riegger has always 
had more talent for music than for 
publicity. Next April 29, he will be 


74 years old, and, although his repu- 
tation has waxed steadily stronger 
through the years, he is by no means 
recognized at his true worth by the 
press or public. For in his quiet, 
modest way he is a master musician. 
His Fourth Symphony is equally 
notable for its fascinating texture and 
formal plan and for its and 
commiunicativeness. 


ideas 


Riegger has been as successful as 
any contemporary composer in using 
the 12-tone principle for his own ex- 
pressive purposes without becoming 
restricted or intimidated by it. In this 
symphony he uses it, but so freely 
that one never loses a sense of tonal 
direction and pivotal centers. As 
Klaus G. Roy has aptly written, Rieg- 
ger “works with small figures which 
he turns about in constantly shifting 
light; the effect is that of a kaleido- 
scope, the patterns of which are never 
repeated exactly although the pieces 
are obviously the same ones.” 

The use of intervals like the fourth, 
the seventh, and the ninth, especially 
strikingly in contrapuntal passages, 
gives this work a constantly stimu- 
lating challenge to the ear. In the 
second movement, based on the score 
which Riegger composed for Martha 
Graham’s memorable “Chronicle” of 
1936, we encounter Spanish rhytnms 
and a poignant lyricism—music that 


is taut with tragedy but also ex- 
tremely sensuous. The finale, like the 
first movement, is as absorbing in 
its play of tonalities as it is in its 
contrapuntal dexterity. Although this 
symphony might benefit by compres- 
sion in the first and last movements, 
it is profoundly impressive as _ it 
stands—a work we can be proud of! 

It was in the lovely Stravinsky 
work that Robert Shaw really came 
into his own. His interpretation of 
the Haydn symphony was Brahmsian 
rather than Haydnesque in its thick- 
ness of texture (he used the full or- 
chestra) and sentimental lingerings. 
And although he conducted the Rieg- 
ger Symphony with an _ obvious 
knowledge of the score and affection 
for the music, the performance was 
pale and studious. 

But in the “Symphony of Psalms” 
his whole approach took on a new 
vigor and authority. It was a com- 
pletely romantic conception of the 
score—one of which Stravinsky might 
well disapprove—but I found it irre- 
sistible. The marvelous transparence, 
the exquisite writing for voices and 
instruments, the expressive economy 
and eloquence of this masterwork 
make it fresher each time one hears 


it. 

Three cheers for Mr. Shaw, the 
Boston Symphony and the excellent 
Chorus Pro Musica, and no cheers 
at all for the many subscribers who 
did not come to hear this splendid 
program. —R. S. 


Senofsky Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic. John 
Barbirolli conducting: Berl Senofsky, 


violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17: 
Overture to “Der Freischuetz” Weber 
Five Movements from 

“The Planets” Holst 
Violin Concerto Brahms 


Sir John Barbirolli, whose modest 
personality and authoritative music- 
making have won him many new ad- 
mirers among the younger generation 
of New York music-lovers, opened 
the penultimate weekend of his Janu- 
ary series with a poetic, broad, and 
well-integrated reading of the Weber 
overture. 

After the lustrous mellowness of 
Weber's Germanic “forest” concep- 
tions, the program made a big leap to 
the astronomic associations of Eng- 
land’s Gustav Holst, depicting the 
composer's musical interpretations of 
Mars (the Bringer of War), Venus 
(the Bringer of Peace), Mercury (the 
Winged Messenger), Uranus (the Ma- 
gician), and Jupiter (the Bringer of 
Jollity). As the subtitles imply, Holst 
had his definite ideas about these cos- 





mic allegories and the expressional 
contents of his music follow them 
cheek by jowl. Mars flexes his 
muscles in the belligerant atmosphere 
of the first movement; Venus spins 
tranquil passages through solo-violin, 
strings, and harp; Mercury bounces 
capriciously through the vivace or- 
chestra; Uranus casts his spells in 
diversified instrumental hocus pocus; 
and Jupiter asserts himself with philo- 
sophic contemplation and the noble 
hymn “I vow to thee, my country”. 
The work, in the effective technical 
proficiency of its monster’ orchestra, 
makes an excellent show piece, and 
one wonders why it is not performed 
more often by our major orchestras. 

The second part of the concert be- 
longed to Berl Senofsky, who made 
his first regular appearance with the 
Philharmonic. One of the most prom- 
ising young violin talents in the world 
today,.he played the Brahms concerto 
very good, if not quite outstanding 
in fashion. His left-hand technique is 
most impressive, his bow a model in 
steadiness and a joy to watch, and his 
tone has immense brightness if not 
too much color. Yet there was a cer- 
tain matter-of-fact attitude in his 
musical approach which hampered the 
lyric songfulness of the wonderful 
Adagio and the rhythmic incisiveness 
of the finale. Nevertheless, it was a 
warmly acclaimed success for the 
young violinist, and for Sir John, who 
provided an impeccably tasteful ac- 


companiment. —J. F. S. 
Hovhaness Premiere 
Offered in Brooklyn 

Brooklyn Philharmonia, Siegfried 


Landau, conductor. Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist. Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Jan. 17: 


“Russian Easter 
Overture” Rimsky-Korsakov 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C 
Minor 
Prelude and Quadruple Fugue, 
Op. 128 Alan Hovhaness 
(First New York Performance) 
“Firebird” Suite Stravinsky 


Beethoven 


Hardly a season passes without sev- 
eral New York premieres being 
played by the Brooklyn Philharmonia. 
Klaus Egge’s First Symphony was led 
by Siegfried Landau last month. And 
at this concert he conducted the first 
New York hearing of a short piece 
by Alan Hovhaness: Prelude and 
Quadruple Fugue. 

Originally scored for strings, the 
piece was reworked in 1954-55 so as 
to utilize the full orchestra. The 
prelude is short and evocative of the 
Orient. The fugue is a busy and fas- 
cinating orchestral exercise, with com- 
binations of subjects in double and 





JARO MEGASIUK 


“A violinist of unusual talent and ability” (Max de Schauensee in The Philadelphia Bulletin). This is one of the many 
press comments of this fine violinist. He is known in this country and in Europe through his highly successful appear- 
ances in recitals, on the radio, and as soloist with symphony orchestras.“Jaro Megasiuk is an artist, who with his first 
note captures the audience” (Philadelphia Gazette Democrat). “. . . Disclosed a dramatic flair and musical excel- 
lence” (The New York Times). “. . . Technical competence and interpretative earnestness . . . his tone is appealing 
. . » played with considerable lyric breadth” (The New York Herald Tribune). 
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With a perfectly balanced technique, a 
warm singing tone, Mr. Megasiuk made the 
concert a memorable one. 
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quadruple counterpoint ending with 
a brilliant coda. The composer took 
several bows in response to the warm 
applause. 

The orchestra was at its best—and 
it seems to get better at each concert 
— in the Stravinsky “Firebird” ex- 
cerpts. The sonorities were stunning 
in the finale, and the audience gave 
players and conductor a long ovation. 

Rudolf Firkusny was in excellent 
form for the Beethoven Third Piano 
Concerto, and the orchestra gave him 
good support. —W. L. 


Schola Cantorum Offers 
Music of the Moravians 


Hunter College Assembly Hall, Jan. 
18.—The Schola Cantorum of New 
York, now celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary, devoted this program to the 
music of the Moravians, who settled 
in Bethlehem, Pa., and Salem, N. C., 
in 1740 and 1753 respectively. 

The choral and instrumental forces 
assembled by Hugh Ross for this oc- 
casion approximated those customary 
in the 18th century—about 30 chor- 
isters and 25 instrumentalists. Parti- 
cipating too were the following ex- 
cellent vocal soloists: Marguerite 
Willauer and Hallie Knowland, so- 
pranos; William Lewis, tenor; and 
Fague Springman, baritone. Robert 
Elmore was the organist. 

Of particular interest were four 
anthems worthy enough to grace the 
worship service of any church: 
Francis F. Hagen’s “Bis dereinst 
mein Stiindlein Schlagt”; K. G. Reis- 
siger’s “Siehe da eine Wiitte Gottes”; 
Christian I. Latrobe’s “By Thy Meri- 
torious Death”; and Christian Gre- 
gor’s “Glory to God”. Besides these, 
a judicious selection of music the 
Moravians imported from Europe and 
used either in their religious services 
or concerts was also heard. These in- 
cluded excerpts from C.P.E. Bach's 
“The Israelites in the Desert”; K. H. 
Graun’s Passion “Der Tod”; an un- 
pretentious instrumental Sinfonia in 
D by Friedrich Schwindl; and arias 
from oratorios by J. A. Hasse and 
J. A. P. Schulz. 

Except for a weak tenor section, 
the chorus sang well under Mr. Ross’ 
direction and the intrumental forces 
were held in check so they would not 
override the singers. - 


Beecham Leads 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 20: 


Overture, “The Fair 
Melusine”’ 
Suite for orchestra, 
“The Faithful Shepherd” 
Handel-Beecham 


Mendelssohn 


Symphony No. 36 in 
C major, “Linz” 
Symphony in D minor 


_Visibly older, physically, than on 
his last visit here, wearing tails with 


Mozart 
Franck 


Derek Allen 
Sir Thomas Beecham 


February, 1959 


black tie in mourning for the late 
Lady Beecham, and with a chair on 
the podium upon which to rest be- 
tween numbers, Sir Thomas dispelled 
all temporal illusions of age the 
moment he raised his baton (and, on 
occasion, his voice) to recreate the 
romantic music of the 18th and 19th 
centuries of which he is one of the 
few remaining pundits in our day. 

Despite his biting wit and sardonic 
humor, Sir Thomas is no iconoclast. 
He believes implicitly in the classical 
symetries of Mozart and Handel and 
the mystical lyricism of Franck, but 
there is no mincing obsequiousness 
about his devotion. The bracing 
breeze of Albion keeps the air clean 
of incense and there is a_ healthy 
matter-of-factness about even the sub- 
tlest bits of phrasing, the most exquis- 
ite dynamic shadings. His honesty and 
unfailing good taste in this music also 
make impossible the fussiness and ex- 
aggeration of structural detail which 
so often pass for the “pure” style, 
particularly in Mozart. 

Never have I heard the “Linz” 
more movingly, nor, at the same time, 
more aristocratically, performed. For- 
tunately for posterity, Sir Thomas has 
made a recording of it with his own 
Royal Philharmonic; yet one could 
have wished that recording equipment 
had been brought in for the present 
performance. . E. 


Peall Freeman 


Richard Lewis 


Barbirolli Conducts 
Dream of Gerontius 


New York Philharmonic, John Bar- 
birolli conducting. Maureen Forrester, 
contralto; Richard Lewis, tenor; 
Morley Meredith, baritone. West- 
minster Choir (Symphonic), Warren 
Smith, director. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
24: 

“The Dream of Gerontius Elgar 

In the earlier editions of “Grove’s 
Dictionary” Sir Edward Elgar was 
proudly listed as “a great composer” 
In the fifth and most recent edition he 
is listed simply as an English com- 
poser. But although the Edwardians 
may be anathema to their artistic 
grandchildren, and although Elgar 
may seem a sort of musical Colonel 
Blimp to the avant grade today, the 
fact remains that he wrote some very 
beautiful music that bids fair to re- 
sist the ravages of time quite as suc- 
cessfully as many of the “master- 
pieces” of our day. 

As a child, I was told by my 
parents that “The Dream of Geron- 
tius” was a splendid work, so I was 
prepared to smile at their old- 
fashioned tastes when I heard it for 
the first time under Sir John Barbir- 
olli on this occasion. But I discovered 
that in this instance (as in so many) 
my parents were right. 

Granted that some passages con- 
jure up a vision of potted palms and 
harps especially designed by the 


Prince Consort, nevertheless, the score 
stirs with a sincere vision. On its own 
terms, it is a superb achievement both 
in style and texture. We may not share 
the convictions or attitudes of its 
creator, but surely we should be able 
to feel its burning sincerity and to 
admire its sturdy substance. The 
masterly orchestration, the bold and 
imaginative vocal writing, the sus- 


tained eloquence of its style move us | 


deeply, even if they transport us to 
a half-forgotten world. This is more 
than a poor-man’s “Parsifal.” 
minor masterpiece of religious music 
in its own right. 

To Sir John, the orchestra, the 
soloists and the chorus one can offer 
congratulations for an ideal perform- 
ance. The English tenor Richard 
Lewis, making his New York debut 
as Gerontius, was equally impressive 
in his command of the style of the 
music and in his supurb singing of it. 
The dark gold and rotund tones of 
Maureen Forrester’s voice were of 
dreamlike beauty in the songs of the 
Angel. And Morley Meredith sang 
the roles of the Priest and the Angel 


of Agony with emotional and vocal | 


vitality, 
always with meaning and conviction. 
The chorus was magnificent not only 
in the big virtuosic passages but in 
the most ethereal of pianissimos. 
Let us not forget that the man 
who wrote “Pomp and Circumstance” 


could be as simple and humble as a | 


child. -—R 


Eschman Completes 
45 Years at Denison 


Greenville, Ohio.—Karl H. Esch- 
man, who is continuing to teach full- 
time this year at his alma mater, 
Denison University, served for 45 
years as director of the Denison Con- 
servatory of Music, starting in 1913 
and closing with the past academic 
year. His successor as director is Dale 
K. Moore, assistant professor who 
joined the Denison faculty in 1957. 

Mr. Eschman took his bachelor of 
philosophy degree in 1911, being 
elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. Two years later he was 
awarded the master of arts degree at 
Harvard University. He joined the 
faculty of Denison that year and at- 
tained the rank of full professor in 
1919. He was recipient of the honor- 
ary Doctor of Music degree con- 
ferred by his alma mater in 1956, the 
year he became professor emeritus. 
Mr. Eschman, who is active as 
teacher, composer, pianist, organist, 
director, conductor, and author, is a 
Fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and author of “Changing 
Forms in Modern Music”, published 
in 1945, 

He has served as a member of 
the curriculum committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic, was a chairman of the committee 
on colleges and universities for the 
National Music Teachers Association, 
and also a chairman of the research 
committee of the National Music 
Educators Association. 


NACM Appoints 
Awards Committee 


The National Association of Con- 
cert Managers, which will give a con- 
test winner a tour of up to 30 recital 
dates, has appointed the committee to 
set up the arrangements. The Young 
American Awards Committee consists 
of Mrs. B. J. Jones, Mrs. D. Trotter 
Jones, Mrst Edna Saunders, Thomas 
Gorton, Lyle Harris, Walter Hom- 
burger, and Herman Recht. 


at times a bit roughly, but | 


It is a | |! 
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quality were also to be heard. 


OTHER OPERA in New York 


(Continued from page 231) 


Taurus. Mr. Quilico has such a ro- 
bust voice that he does not need to 
worry about carrying power. 

Gloria Davy, who had sung the 
role of Aida at the Metropolitan the 
evening before, was in excellent voice 
and far better suited to the role of 
Iphigénie. Gifted with a really beau- 
tiful voice and spontaneous musical 
feeling, this young artist needs only 
to broaden her command of style and 
to come more profoundly to grips 
with her roles dramatically to use 
her powers to the full. Hers is a rare 
promise. 

Iwo other voices of unusually fine 
Mar- 





tina Arroyo did not have much to 
sing, as a Greek Woman and a 
Priestess, but every phrase was ex- 
citing; and Margaret Kalil, as Diana, 
filled the wide spaces of Carnegie 
Hall with a voice that reminded one 
of Farrell or Cerquetti in its astonish- 
ing volume and golden timbre. Greg- 
ory Simms had two roles, Master of 
the Temple and Scythian Slave. 

The Choral Art Society, trained by 
William Jonson, sang the choruses 
(some of the loveliest ever composed) 
with subtlety as well as with flawless 
balance and coloration. And. Mr. 
Scherman brought dramatic vigor to 
the score as well as an enkindling 
sense of its melodic flow. —R. S. 


DANCE in New York 





Balanchine Ballet 
Has World Premiere 


New York City Ballet added still 
another work by George Balanchine 
to its repertoire on Jan. 15, when it 
gave the world premiere of his “Na- 
tive Dancers”, set to Vittorio Rieti’s 
Symphony No. 5 (1945), at the New 
York City Center. 

Native Dancer is a famous Ameri- 
can race horse, “now happily at stud 
at the Vanderbilt stables” the pro- 
gram note informs us, and the ballet 
iS a Virtuosic romp with constant allu- 
sion to horses and their ways. 

Peter Larkin has designed girl's 
costumes, with pony-tail hair-do’s, 
that have an equine flavor but are 
also handsome and easy to dance in. 
The boys wear jockey blouses and 
caps by a professional saddlery com- 
pany. David Hays has placed a low 
bar fence at the back of the stage 
that defines the space cleverly, and 
his lighting is admirable. 

Horse ballets are always perilous 
undertakings. William Dollar’s “The 
Duel” contains altogether too much 
prancing for comfort. Todd Bolen- 
der’s “Filly” (produced by the New 
York City Ballet in 1953) was also 
much too horsy to allow of sufficient 
choreographic variety and contrast 
And “Native Dancers” does not find 
Mr. Balanchine in the vein 

True, there are some stunning 
passages for Patricia Wilde and 
Jacques d’Amboise, but nothing really 
new, nothing that they have not done 
in other more interesting works. And 
the corps (still struggling with steps 
at the premiere) was not manipulated 
with that dazzling mastery of space 
and shapes and directions that char- 
acterizes Balanchine’s best ballets 
Rieti’s music is academic and shallow, 
for all its technical skill, and this 
may have reflected itself in the chore- 
ography 

The audience, which applauded 
constantly throughout the evening, 
drowning out some of the best mu- 
sical passages and making things diffi- 
cult for Robert Irving, the orchestra, 
and the dancers, gave “Native Danc- 
ers” a rousing ovation. Miss Wilde 
and Mr. d’Amboise persuaded Mr. 
Balanchine to share it. 

The evening (all Balanchine) 
opened with “Scotch Symphony” in 
which Diana Adams danced with that 
liquid, musical phrasing that is so 
rare in this company, as elsewhere. It 
was conspiculously absent from 
Melissa Hayden's dancing in “Allegro 
Brillante”, which was far too tense 
and overdriven. Miss Hayden (a 
superb artist in dramatic roles) should 
be careful not to thrust her chin for- 
ward in pirouettes. It is becoming an 
annoying mannerism. 


Allegra Kent demonstrated in the 
Adagio from Symphony in C what 
beauty of line, finish of phrasing, and 
repose can do to turn virtuosity into 
high art. Edward Villella had the 
audience agog in the Allegro Vivace 
with his leaps, but I wish that this 
brilliant, eager young dancer would 
pay more attention to his port de 
bras, beats, and other factors, and 
would not rely so completely on flash 
virtuosity. a ° 


Boston Suburb Group 
Attracts Attention 
By Cyrus Durein 


Boston.—A recent performance of 
no less a rarity than Cherubini’s Re- 
quiem Mass in C minor took me out 
to the town of Lexington, Mass., on 
Jan. 18. There the Lexington Choral 
Society for some time has been un- 
der the direction of Allen C. Lan- 
nom, one of the best choral men in 
the area. Their singing that Sunday 
night, of Cherubini—and by a small 
number of choristers, of Mozart's 
“Vesperae solennes de confessore” 
(K. 339) — indicated how well Mr. 
Lannom has worked. The tone was 
poised, resonant, blended, and pre- 
vailingly smooth, and this in the Lex- 
ington High School auditorium, where 
acoustics are dry. 

Once in a great while, you have 
the inestimable pleasure of attending 
a concert wherein everything seems 
to have gone perfectly. There is 
nothing to be asked by way of im- 
provement. One such was Pierre 
Monteux’s first appearance, on Jan. 
23, in a week of guest conducting the 
Boston Symphony. 


Through Brahms’s “Tragic Over- 
ture”, the “Nobilissima Visione” of 
Hindemith, and _  Strauss’s “Don 


Quixote”, everything went beautifully 
right. Mr. Monteux, as more than 
one in the audience remarked, played 
everything “straight”, and the after- 
noon was one of accurate, polished, 
relaxed and utterly charming music. 
Samuel Mayes, the orchestra’s first 
cellist, provided a glorious perform- 
ance of the principal solo part, one 
passionate and singing, while Joseph 
de Pasquale, first viola, dealt admir- 
ably with the role of Sancho Panza. 
At the end, quite naturally, there was 
a true ovation for all concerned, and 
especially for Mr. Mayes and Mr. 
Monteux. 

The Boston Symphony previously 
had been conducted a fortnight by 
Robert Shaw, who then occupied the 
stand on a week’s tour. He gave us 
first performances of two compara- 
tively new symphonies, one by a 






young man, the late Robert Kurka, 
the other by a veteran artist, Walling- 
ford Riegger. Kurka’s Second Sym- 
phony and Riegger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony each impressed me—the for- 
mer as a very fluent and charming 
work, the latter as a most distinctive 
and individual and profound work. 

Byron Janis, that excellent Ameri- 
can pianist, and the Metropolitan Op- 
era bass, Jerome Hines, have been 
the most recent visitors in the series 
of Boston Morning Musicales, to 
benefit the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy, in the ballroom of 
the Statler Hilton Hotel. Each was 
in fine form and proved anew his 
title to be regarded as a leading 
young artist in his field. 

Howard Mitchell brought the Na- 
tional Symphony of Washington, 
D. C., to Symphony Hall, on Jan. 
16, in the course of a tour. Though 
Mr. Mitchell impressed me more by 
his abilities as drillmaster than by 
any special sort of musical imagina- 
tion, the concert was most enjoyable. 
It revealed a high caliber of individ- 
ual material, and excellent work sec- 
tion by section. The program con- 
isted of Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” (in 
the 1947 edition); John La Montaine’s 
attractive “Songs of the Rose of 
Sharon”, with Leontyne Price a gor- 
geous soprano soloist, and the E 
minor Symphony of Sibelius. The 
National Symphony appeared here in 


the Boston University Celebrity 
Series. 7 
Artur Rubinstein, playing for a 


house sold-out days before the con- 
cert, enthralled a Boston University 
Celebrity Series audience at Sym- 
phony Hall on Jan. 11. 

I Musici gave another of their dis- 
tinctive examples of Mediterranean 
music-making in the Humanities Se- 
ries of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, at Kresge Auditorium 
Jan. 15. In addition to antique music, 
I Musici presented two modern works 
—Remy Principe’s Suite for Violin 
and Strings, and the Sonar per Mu- 
sici by Ennio Porrino. 


Boston Symphony 
Makes Radio History 


Boston.—On Jan. 23, the Boston 
Symphony participated in the first 
regularly scheduled full concert broad- 
cast to be transmitted to Europe via 
transatlantic cable. The orchestra’s 
entire concert was heard live in Great 
Britain and France through the facili- 
ties of WGBH-FM, the Home Service 
of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and the Radiodiffusion Fran- 
caise. 

The broadcast covered a population 
area of approximately 90,000,000 peo- 
ple in France, England, Scotland, 
Wales. and Northern Ireland. The 
program, conducted by Pierre Mon- 
teux, included Brahms’s “Tragic Over- 
ture”, Hindemith’s “Nobilissima Visi- 
one”, and Strauss’s “Don Quixote”. 

A second transatlantic concert 
broadcast was presented on Feb. 13 
under the direction of “harles Munch 
The program featured the world pre- 
miere of Bohuslav Martinu’s “Parables 
for Orchestra”, Schumann's “Man- 
fred” Overture and Piano Concerto 
(with Eugene Istomin as soloist), and 
Roussel’s “Rapsodie Flamande”. 


Juilliard Orchestra 
Tour Surveyed 


Half of the latest issue of The Juil- 
liard Review (Fall, 1958) is devoted 
to a summary, reminiscences, and pic- 
tures of the European tour made by 
the Juilliard Orchestra last summer. 
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Rosbaud Makes Auspicious 
Debut with Chicago Symphony 


By Howarp TALLEY 


Chicago.—Hans Rosbaud, the first 
of three guest conductors during Fritz 
Reiner’s midseason leave of absence, 
made an auspicious debut in the 
United States at the Jan. 2-3 pair of 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony. 
His program consisted of Haydn's 
Symphony No. 90, in C major (its 
first performance here); Roussel’s 
Ballet Suite, “The Spider’s Banquet”; 
Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et Sentimen- 
tales’; and Reger’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Beethoven. 

Conducting without score, the tall, 
solemn-visaged Austrian with the 
scholarly stoop, impressed at once 
with the authority of his beat and the 
sensitivity of his interpretations of 
the German and French music on the 
program, a sensitivity by no means 
febrile but one as delicate yet strong 
as a steel wire. The Haydn was a 
good, though not great, sample of the 
composer’s symphonic work. While 
listening to the Roussel, played with 
matchless virtuosity by the orchestra, 
its pungent harmonies seemed to me 
to convey the sickly-sweet smell of 
death; so much French music of its 
kind begins to die from its inception, 
a fact that makes it all the more 
precious when it is given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. This and the 
Ravel that followed intimated that 
so much of fin-de-siécle French music 
seeks the preciousness of the fleeting 
moment, German music the weighty 
value of the half hour—and more. 

Mr. Rosbaud conducted both works 
with flexibility and was not less adept 
at unfolding the adipose tissue that 
Reger saw fit to encase Beethoven's 
unpretentious bagatelle theme. 


Yeend in Berg Excerpts 


On Thursday of the week follow- 
ing, Mr. Rosbaud reinforced the good 
impression he had made at his open- 
ing concert, even though the pro- 
gram was modern by the average 
subscriber's standards: Berg’s Three 
Fragments from “Wozzeck”, with 
Frances Yeend, soprano, as soloist; 
Debussy’s “La Mer”; Schoenberg's 
“Five Pieces for Orchestra”, Op. 16; 
and Hindemith’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra, Op. 38. 

In the “Wozzeck” excerpts Mr. 
Rosbaud maintained the tense, taut 
line, with able assistance from Miss 
Yeend, who has sung this music often. 
In “La Mer” he drew from the orches- 
tra the muted yet menacing sounds 
that depict the turmoil of the sea, 
the hidden perils lurking beneath the 
sun-flecked foaming surface. Sounds 
of another kind, sometimes menacing, 
sometimes eerie, but always strangely 
fascinating, were forthcoming in the 
“Five Pieces”; by contrast, the sturdy, 
four-square, no-nonsense Hindemith 
concerto, though composed 16 years 
later than the Schoenberg “Pieces”, 
seemed as dated as the bustle. All 
honor to Mr. Rosbaud for offering 
such a program, which was surpris- 
ingly well received. The press was 
unanimous in its praise of his con- 
ducting and voiced the hope that he 
would come again. 

Thursday falling on Christmas day, 
the regular evening subscription sym- 
phony concert took place on Dec. 27. 
In the first half Fritz Reiner con- 
ducted Bartok’s diverting “Music for 
String Instruments, Percussion and 
Celesta” and Stravinsky’s Diverti- 
mento, “The Fairy’s Kiss”, with the 
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technical mastery that distinguished 
this conductor's handiwork with an 
orchestra second to none. 

The concert closed with the first 
performance here of Honegger’s “A 
Christmas Cantata”, using the com- 
bined forces of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, with organ; the Symphony 
Chorus; and the Children’s Choir 
from the First Unitarian Church. 


Hans Rosbaud 


Margaret Hillis, director of the 
chorus, conducted the cantata, with 
Morley Meredith, baritone, as soloist. 
The cantata’s mixture of chant, 
Christmas hymns and carols, in Latin, 
French and German, introduced sing- 
ly and combined in a quodlibet, with 
“Silent Night” as cantus firmus, 
emerged as an enjoyable musical stew. 

On Jan. 4 Nathan Milstein provided 
a switch by playing the Beethoven 


“Spring” Sonata in F major in place 
of the programmed Brahms Sonata 
in D miner, to the entire satisfaction 
of the audience. For the rest of the 
recital Mr. Milstein was in the vein, 
even to the last of the many encores 

On Jan. 6 the Pro Musica Trio— 
Nina Minchin, piano; Herman Cle- 
banoff, violin; Leopold Teraspulsky, 
cello—gave an evening concert at the 
Arts Club, with John Sebastian, har- 
monica, as guest artist. 

It has been years since a four-hand 
recital at one piano has been heard 
in these parts. Paul Badura-Skoda and 
Joerg Demus appeared on Jan 11 with 
music for four hands by Mozart, 
Schubert, and Hindemith. They played 
as one even to an occasional acceler- 
ating of the tempo where none was 
needed. But, on the other hand, a 
mutual grace in phrasing and in tonal 
balance, with an all-pervading Vien- 
nese charm, provided an enjoyable 
afternoon of music all too seldom 
heard on the professional circuit. 

The following week end we were 
regaled by a program of Medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque music by 
the New York Pro Musica on Jan 17, 
and lifted to the heights in the next 
afternoon by Artur Rubinstein in an 
all-Chopin program. On Jan. 16 the 
Neapolitan Trio—Salvatore Piraino, 
tenor; Luigi De Arcangelis, violin; 
Mary Michals, piano—held forth at 
Fullerton Hall. 

Julien H. Collins, chairman of the 
Guaranty Fund Committee of the 
Ravinia Festival Association, an- 
nounced that the Chicago Symphony 
would not appear at Ravinia next 
summer, due to a breakdown of nego- 
tiations with the union. Later, over 
the radio and in the press, a repre- 
sentative of the union said that the 
union would be glad to resume nego- 
tiations over the orchestra contract. 
Walter Hendl, associate conductor of 
the Symphony, has been appointed 
artistic director of the festival 


New York City To Sponsor 
2%-Month Handel Festival 


By Frank Mirpurn, Jr. 


For the first time in its history New 
York will sponsor a city-wide music 
festival. From March 1 to May 20 
George Frederick Handel will be 
honored with presentations of his 
works, including instrumental music, 
opera, and oratorio, by leading musi- 
cal as well as various non-musical 
organizations in the city in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Com- 
merce and Public Events. 

Mayor Wagner is the honorary 
chairman of the  two-and-one-half 
month festival commemorating the 
200th anniversary of the composer’s 
death, and Commissioner Richard C. 
Patterson is chairman of the board. 
Newell Jenkins, conductor of Clarion 
Concerts, is serving as musical direc- 
tor, and Thea Dispeker as adminis- 
trative director. 

The festival will receive its gala 
opening on March | with a perform- 
ance of “Alexander’s Feast” in Car- 
negie Hall by Clarion Concerts, under 
Mr. Jenkins. The closing concert, on 
May 20, will be in Central Park 
around the Bethesda Fountain area 
and will appropriately include the 
“Water Music” and the “Royal Fire- 
works Music”. If it can be arranged, 
real fireworks will be exploded over 
the lake at 72nd St. The Little Orches- 
tra Society, under Thomas Scherman, 
will participate. 

The idea for the Handel Festival 
was Mr. Jenkins’ own. When he was 


in New York in 1956, he learned that 
no plans had been made for a com- 
memoration to the composer, and he 
was afraid that if nothing was done, 
the city would hear only “Messiah”. 
So he approached the board of direc- 
tors of the Clarion Music Foundation, 
which agreed to the idea of a festival 
and gave its support. 

Then began the job of contacting 
not only the city’s musical organiza 
tions but also out-of-town groups that 
would be visiting the city during the 
period to see if they would partici- 
pate. The Clarion Music Founda- 
tion’s purpose was not to finance the 
performances but to get each group 
to pay for its own. It also sought 
to arrange that each organization 
would not perform the same work 
and that there would be no conflict 
in dates of concerts. 

The plans were made known to 
city officials, who turned out to be 
greatly enthused. Though no finan- 
cial backing could be given, the De- 
partment of Commerce and Public 
Events placed its facilities, such as 
publicity outlets, time, and effort, at 
the festival’s disposal. 

As will be seen from the schedule 
below, many of the city’s musical 
groups will perform during the fes- 
tival. There are omissions, but not 
because they were not invited to par- 
ticipate. The Metropolitan Opera's 
schedule had already been fixed be- 
fore plans of the Handel Festival 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Handel Festival 


(Continued from page 267) 

had been made definite, and the New 
York City Opera could not give a 
Handel opera because its spring sea- 
son is committed to American works. 
The New York City Ballet, however, 
may perform a ballet to music of 
Handel if funds can be found, and 
the American Concert Choir, under 
Margaret Hillis, may give “Theodora” 
at Town Hall on March 13 if it can 
be arranged. 

The importance of the festival to 
New York is threefold. It is believed 
to be the largest festival to be de- 
voted to the composer's music today. 
It is unique in that so many organi- 
zations in New York are co-operating. 
If it proves a success, there is the 
possibility that the city will sponsor 
more arts festivals in the future. 

Among the non-musical organiza- 
tions co-operating are the New York 
Public Library, which will hold ex- 
hibits at the Main Library and in 
other divisions; the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and the Museum of the City 
of New York, which will also offer 
exhibits during the period; municipal 
schools, which will observe the occa- 
sion by film showings and student 
performances. The Parson's School 
of Design is running a competition 
for a Handel poster, which will be 
donated by the city and hung 
throughout New York in buses, air 
terminals, travel offices, etc 

The schedule, as far as it has been 
announced, is as follows. Unless in- 
dicated all performances are in the 
evening 

March 1, Carnegie Hall 
ander’s Feast”. Clarion 
Newell Jenkins, conductor. Collegiate 
Chorale, and Joan Marie Moynagh, 
soprano; Charles Bressler, tenor: Nor- 
man Farrow, baritone. 

March 8, 10 a.m., CBS TV Net- 
work. CBS Orchestra, Alfredo An- 
tonini conducting. Virgil Fox, organ- 
ist 

March 8, 
Church 
Choral 


“Alex- 
Concerts, 


4 pm., St. Thomas 
“Samson”. Canterbury 
Society, Charles Dodsley 
Walker, conductor. Collegium Mu- 
sicum, Fritz Rikko, musical director 

March 9, Carnegie Recital Hall. 
Program of chamber music. Harpsi- 
chord Music Society, Sylvia Marlowe, 
director 


March 15, 4 p.m., St. Thomas 
Church Four “Coronation” An- 
thems. William Self, organist and 
choirmaster 

March 24, Carnegie Hall, “Acis 


Caramoor Festival Or- 
Alfred Wallenstein conduct- 
Victoria de los Angeles, Russell 


and Galatea” 
chestra, 
ing. 


Oberlin, Cesare Valletti among the 
soloists 

March 26, 27, 28, 29, Carnegie 
Hall. “St. John Passion” and organ 


concerto. New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Bruce 
Prince-Joseph, organist; David Lloyd, 
tenor: Russell Oberlin, counter-tenor. 

April 2, 3, 4, 5, Carnegie Hall 
Concerto grosso. New York Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, conductor 

April 4, Aronov Auditorium 
“Xerxes”. City College of New York, 
Fritz Johoda conducting the City Col- 
lege Symphony. 

April 5, 3 and 5 p.m., New School 
of Social Research. Program of con- 
certi grossi. Alexander Schneider 
conducting a chamber orchestra. 

April 5, 4 p.m., Church of St 
Bartholomew. “Dettingen Te Deum”. 
Jack Ossewaarde, organist. 

April 9, 10, 11. Harpsichord Con- 
certo. New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. Lukas 


Foss, harpsichord. 


April 10, Carnegie Recital Hall. 
Program of chamber music. Gotham 
Baroque Ensemble, Stoddard Lincoln, 
conductor. 

April 12, St. George’s Church. 
Program of church music and organ 
works. Charles N. Henderson, con- 
ductor. Carl Weinrich, organist. 

April 13, St. Thomas Church. 
“The Funeral Music for Queen 
Caroline” and other works. Brook- 
lyn College Chorus and St. Thomas 
Chapel Choral Society. Joint direc- 
tion of Robert Hickok and James 
Palsgrove. 

April 14, 7:45 p.m., Carnegie Hall. 
“Messiah”. Cantata Singers, Alfred 
Mann, conductor. 

April 16, 17, 18, 19. Harpsichord 
Concerto, G minor. New York Phil- 
harmonic, Leonard Bernstein, conduc- 
tor. Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord. 

April 18, YM-YWHA. Program 
of partitas and Italian cantatas. Adele 


Addison, soprano; Albert Fuller, 
harpsichordist. 
April 26, 3 p.m., Great Hall of 





Cooper Union. “Apollo and Daphne” 
and other work. New York City 
Symphony, Franz Bibo, conductor. 

April 28, Carnegie Hall. “Judas 
Maccabaeus”. National Orchestral 
Association and Oratorio Society, 
John Barnett, conductor. 

April 30, May 1, 2, 3, Carnegie 
Hall. “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day”. 
New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Adele Addison, 
soprano; John McCollum, tenor. 

May 7, 11 a.m., Trinity Church. 
Utrecht “Jubilate” and other work. 
Trinity Choir and Orchestra, George 
Meade, organist and choir master. 


May 12, Carnegie Hall. “Israel in 
Egypt”. Dessoff Choirs and Sym- 
phony of the Air, Paul Boepple, 
conductor. 

May 18, Gate Theatre. “Ezio”. 


Actors Opera. 


May 20. Central Park, Bethesda 
Fountain area. 7:30 p.m. “Water 
Music”, “Royal Fireworks” Music. 
Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 


Scherman, conductor. 


Reiner Draws Large Crowds 


To Los Angeles Philharmonic 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles.—Fritz Reiner’s guest 
appearances with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic on Jan. 8-9 and Jan. 
15-16 marked the first time he had 
conducted the orchestra during its 
downtown winter series. Even his last 
Hollywood Bowl stint took place 21 
years ago, so that to the majority of 
the public Mr. Reiner’s work was a 
novelty. The interest in his first pro- 
gram was acute; there were long lines 
at the box office and both Thursday 
and Friday nights were a complete 
sell-out. The second pair of concerts 
likewise attracted healthy interest, 
though the conservative character of 
Mr. Reiner’s first program created 
more excitement. 

A staider list than Beethoven's 
“Leonore” No. 3 Overture, Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and Brahms’s 
First Symphony could hardly be put 
together, yet the conductor's vast au- 
thority, his ability to make the or- 
chestra play brilliantly and precisely, 
and his individual approach to the 
Brahms produced striking results. 
With the exception of the Overture 
to Weber's “Oberon”, Mr. Reiner’s 
Jan. 15-16 program was more con- 
temporary, listing Stravinsky's Diverti- 
mento derived from “The Fairy’s 
Kiss”, and the belated first perform- 
ance at these concerts of Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony. At all times the 
playing had drive, an alert sense of 
color, arresting contrasts, and a sure 
sense of form and continuity. 

Two sonatas by resident composers 
were premiered at the Monday Eve- 
ning Concert of Jan. 5. Ellis Kohs’s 
Piano Sonata No. 1, played by John 
Crown, proved to be a more imagina- 
tive work than some of this compos- 
er’s output. The first movement, in a 
fairly dramatic declamatory style, and 
an unusually deft “Bruscamente” sec- 
ond movement, with repeated notes 
in broken rhythms, were both pianis- 
tic and interesting. The slow move- 
ment, based on a Bach chorale, was 
less convincing, and while the con- 
trapuntal finale did not altogether 
agree in style with the beginning of 
the work it was nonetheless a fluent 
Piece of writing. 

Halsey Stevens’ Sonata for cello 
solo, played by Gabor Rejto, is in 
five movements, the first three de- 
signed to plumb recondite problems 
of cello technique, but achieving a 


more personalized musical interest in 
the Notturno and finale. Mr. Rejto 
and Mr. Crown also joined forces in 
Beethoven's Variations on a Theme 
from “The Magic Flute”. The Mon- 
day Evening Concerts Chamber 
Chorus, conducted by Owen Brady, 
sang music by Schutz, Obrecht, Da 
Florentia, and Des Prés. 

Leonard Pennario’s piano recital in 
the American Artists, Inc., series in 
Philharmonic Auditorium on Jan. 6, 
was his first in central Los Angeles in 
ten years, though he has frequently 
appeared as soloist with orchestra. A 
brilliantly played program contained 
Miklos Rozsa’s grateful and interest- 
ing Sonata, as well as Schumann’s 
Sonata No. 1 in F sharp minor, in 
which the pianist realized a fine sym- 
pathy with the romantic idiom. 

An uncommonly agreeable concert 
of chamber music in which the viola 
is the central figure, was played by 
Sanford Schonbach, first violist of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic; Adolph 
Baller, pianist; and Kalman Bloch, 
first clarinet of the Philharmonic, at 
the Coleman Concerts in Pasadena 
Playhouse on Jan. I!. Mr. Schon- 
bach’s splendid musicianship and re- 
markable command of his instrument 
were heard to advantage in sonatas 
by W. F. Bach, Hindemith and Bloch, 
as well as in Mozart's Trio in E flat, 
K. 498, for viola, clarinet and piano. 

The premiere of “The First and the 
Last”, a one act opera in three scenes, 
with music by James Low, and a 
libretto by James LeVan based on a 
tale by John Galsworthy, took place 
in the Renaissance Club on Jan. 10. 
Although this was a first effort by 
both composer and librettist the work 
showed promise. The composer has 
avoided a sing-song type of declama- 
tion in his setting of the prose text, 
and the accompanying music for flute, 
violin, cello and piano, often had mo- 
ments of dramatic vigor, though it 
failed to rise to the challenge of the 
grisly climax. . 

Other events have been a brilliant 
recital by Glenn Gould, pianist, in 
Elmer Wilson’s series, Pasadena Civic 
Auditorium, Jan. 9; a competent per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah”, with 
Frederick Davis conducting the Mor- 
mon Choir of Southern California, 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Dec. 30; 
and “Fiesta Flamenca”, with the 
Familia Heredia, Wilshire Ebell The- 
atre, Jan. 9. 
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Columbia To Present 


Barioni in Concerts 


Daniele Barioni, leading tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has signed a 
contract with Columbia Artists Man- 
agement and will be guided by 
Schang, Doulens & Wright in his con- 
cert activities, of necessity limited by 
his Metropolitan commitments. 





Louis Melancon 
Daniele Barioni 


The gifted and much praised young 
Singer is available for a series of 
joint recitals with his wife, the pianist 
Vera Franceschi. The program 
planned is called “An Evening of 
Romantic Music” and features the 
songs of Tosti and the music of 
Chopin. 


Sold-Out Houses 
Greet Mary Martin 


The winter tour of the Mary Martin 
show, booked by Columbia Artists 
Management, is proceeding strongly 
with sold-out houses reported every- 
where. Despite below-zero tempera- 
ture two capacity audiences filled 
Northrop Auditorium on the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Campus in Mil- 
waukee on Jan. 20 and 21. Three 
capacity audiences attended the per- 
formances in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
23, 24 and 26, under the auspices of 
Ruth Seufert 

Miss Martin and her company went 
to Texas before returning east, and 
the tour will end in New Haven on 
Feb. 19 as a benefit for the New 
Haven Symphony. Among the cities 
in the winter tour have been Detroit, 
East Lansing, Kohler, Milwaukee, 
Rockford, Omaha, Davenport. Okla- 
homa City and Wichita. 


Besrodni Debut 


Set for Feb. 22 


Igor Besrodni, Russian violinist, 
will be presented by S. Hurok in his 
American debut at Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 22. He will also appear in ten 
other cities as part of a cultural ex- 
change program. Mr. Besrodni, who 
like Leonid Kogan belongs to the 
younger generation of Soviet vio- 
linists, attained international promi- 
nence through winning contests in 
Prague and Leipzig, and in recent sea- 
sons has _ appeared successfully 
throughout Western Europe and in 
Japan. 


Rosen Signs with Epic, 
Tours Europe Again 
Charles Rosen, young American 


pianist, has signed a contract with 
Epic Records, and started recording 
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his first disk for that label. On Jan. 
14, Mr. Rosen departed for another 
European tour. His schedule includes 
appearances in London, Switzerland, 
Holland, Germany, Paris, and Rome. 


David Schwartz Joins 
Paganini Quartet 


David Schwartz has accepted an in- 
Vitation to become the new violist of 
the Paganini Quartet, to replace the 
late Charles Foidart, who died in 
January. 

A graduate of Curtis Institute, Mr. 
Schwartz has been principal violist of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under Artur 
Rodzinski; the Detroit Symphony, 
under Paul Paray; the NBC Staff 
Orchestra; and the Puerto Rico Sym- 
phony, in its inaugural season under 
the direction of Pablo Casals. He was 
a member of the NBC Symphony un- 
der Toscanini. 

He has also been violist with the 
Cleveland Fine Arts Quartet, the 


David Schwartz 


Walden Quartet, and the 
String Trio. 

Mr. Schwartz will be heard with the 
Paganini Quartet for the first time 
this February. 


Cremona 


Resnik To Make Opera 
Debut in Vienna 


Regina Resnik will make her debut 
with the Vienna Staatsoper on Feb 
27 in the title role of “Carmen”. The 
Metropolitan Opera has granted the 
mezzo-soprano a short leave of ab- 
scence to make this appearance in 
addition to singing another Carmen 
there on March 3.. Miss Resnik will 
also sing this role in Brussels, when 
she makes her debut at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie on May 31. She re- 
turns to Covent Garden in May and 
June to sing Marina in “Boris Godu- 
noff” and Amneris in “Aida”. She 
will also record a leading role in “Die 
Fledermaus” for London FFRR this 
spring. 


Westminster Choir 
Currently in America 


The Westminster Singers, who left 
on Jan. 17 for an extensive ANTA 
tour of Africa, is a newly assembled 
group not to be confused with the fa- 
mous Westminster Choir founded by 
John Finley Williamson and now con- 
ducted by Harold Hedgpeth. The lat- 
ter choir also is the only one as- 
sociated with Westminster Choir Col- 
lege, Princeton, N. J., and is the one 
noted for its performances with the 
New York Philharmonic and for its 


annual tours. The Westminster Choir 
is booked for concerts in the United 
States during the current season by 
the Friedberg Management. 


New Concertmaster 
For Philadelphia 


Philadelphia. — Eugene Ormandy, 
music director of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Anshel Brusilow to the post 
of concertmaster at the beginning of 
the orchestra’s 60th season next Sep- 
tember. Mr. Brusilow, 30, was born 
in Philadelphia, and studied with 
Efrem Zimbalist and Jani Szanto at 
the Curtis Institute of Music. Besides 
seven solo engagements with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, he has ap- 
peared with most of the nation’s ma- 
jor orchestras. 

He is presently associate concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Prior to this post he was concertmas- 
ter and assistant conductor of the New 
Orleans Symphony. Next season he 
will appear as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Tchaikovsky's 


‘Violin Concerto. 


Robert Shaw Renews 
Cleveland Contract 


Cleveland. — Robert Shaw has 
signed a new two-year contract as as- 
sociate conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra and conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra Chorus. The arrange- 
ment, whereby Mr. Shaw will be 
granted leaves of absence during each 
season, will be continued. He takes 
his Robert Shaw Chorale and Orches- 
tra on an annual tour during the 
months of January, February, and 
March. Mr. Shaw will also serve as 
associate conductor during the Cleve- 
land Orchestra's first tour of the West 
Coast, in April and May, 1960. 


Milton Forstat 
Conducts in Europe 


Milton Forstat, who conducted the 
Scarlatti Orchestra of Naples in a 
program for the Italian Radio Net- 
work, has been re-engaged by RAI 
to conduct the Rome Radio Orches- 
tra this fall. 

Among the works he will introduce 
during the 1959-60 season at concerts 
in Munich, Hannover, Copenhagen, 
Hilversum, Utrecht, Paris, and 
Zurich, will be compositions by Elie 
Siegmeister, Dalmazio Santini, Bruce 
Archibald, and Bryon McCulloh. 


Allers To Conduct 
In West Germany 


Franz Allers, musical director of 
“My Fair Lady,” has been engaged 
to conduct in Stuttgart, Cologne, and 
Hamburg. In Cologne and Hamburg 
the concerts will be broadcast, and 
in Stuttgart Mr. Allers will appear 
on television. Last year he was in- 
vited to conduct the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, the Vienna Symphony, and the 
Radio Orchestras in Zurich and Ham- 
burg. 


Mueller To Give 
Concerts in Europe 


Robert Mueller, pianist, has been 
engaged to give concerts in Paris, Lon- 
don, Vienna, Rome, Milan, Frankfurt, 
and Duesseldorf during March and 
April, 1959. He has also been invited 
to give a special recital in West Ber- 
lin. 
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Sopranos: 


Maria Giovanna (coloratura) 
Eva Likova** 


Elinor Ross** 


Irene Kramarich 


Tenors: 


Kurt Baum* 
Gabor Carelli* 
Eddy Ruhl 


Baritones: 


Cesare Bardelli* 
Napoleon Bisson 
Richard Torigi** 
Giuseppe Valdengo 
Frank Valentino* 


Lawrence Davidson* 
Raymond Michalski 
William Wildermann* 


Conductor: 
Carlo Moresco 


Choreography: 
Arlova & Prideaux 
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Also: A select list of com- 
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: Member, Metropolitar 
Opera Ass'n 


** - Member, Lyric Opera of 
Chicago 
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ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM 
By Lity May CALDWELL 


Birmingham Musical Club. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. D. Trotter Jones. Business 
manager: Marvin McDonald. Reserva- 
tion chairman: Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard. 
Municipal Auditorium, 5,500. Maria 
Meneghini Callas with Atlanta Sym- 


phony, Nicola Rescigno conducting, 
Oct. 11; Danish National Orchestra, 
Oct. 18; Grenadier and Scots Guards, 


Nov. 19 
Jan. 14 


National Ballet of Canada, 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 
17; Minneapolis Symphony, March 
6; Glenn Gould, April 18; Metro- 
politan Opera production of “Die 
Fledermaus” with Brenda Lewis, Ro- 


berta Peters, May 4; “Tosca”, Metro- 
politan Opera, May 5 
Broadway Theatre League. Aus- 


pices: Birmingham Musical Club. Tem- 
ple Theatre, 2,700. “Auntie Mame”, 
Oct. 6; Music with Mary Martin, Nov. 


14 and 15; “Diary of Anne Frank”, 
‘Li'l Abner”, another play to be an- 
nounced 

Birmingham Symphony. Conduc- 
ductor: Arthur Bennett Lipkin. Presi- 
dent: Joseph Green, Business man- 
ager’ Robert Mcintyre. Soloists: or- 
chestral, Oct. 21; Gyorgy Sandor, 
Nov. 4; Luis Benejam, violist, and 
Herbert Levinson, violinist, Nov. 18; 


Phyllis Curtin, Dec. 2; Christmas con- 
cert with winner of Birmingham Sym- 
phony—Birmingham News Auditions, 
Dec. 16; Andre Tchaikowsky, Jan. 
13; Van Cliburn, Jan. 17; Pierre Four- 
nier, Jan Rita Streich, Feb. 10; 
orchestral, Feb. 24; Leonard Pen- 
nario, March 10 

Birmingham Civic Opera. Producer 
Martha Dick McClung. Stage direc- 
tor: James Hatcher. Conductor: Ar- 
thur Bennett Lipkin. Temple Theatre, 
2,700, “La Traviata” with Irene Jor- 
dan, two performances and children’s 
matinee 

Birmingham Civic 
dent: Mrs. Houston 
director: Richard 
director: Herbert 
Theatre, 2,700 


Ballet. 
Brice. 


Presi- 
Artistic 
Englund. Musical 
Levinson. Temple 
“The Nutcracker”, 
De 13; “Kaleidoscope”, “Don 
Quixete”,” “Confetti”, “Circa 1840”, 
Introduction and Variations, “Char- 
ades” At Ease”, “Black Swan” and 
“Legend”, April 9-11 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety. President: Minnie McNeill Carr. 
Musical director: Herbert Levinson. 
Six concerts. Lois Green Seals, Bar- 
bara Thomas, duo-pianists, with 
string ensemble, Nov. 9; Mauney 
Twins, Jan. 6; Jan. 20; Everett and 
Susan Pittman, Birmingham String 
Quartet, February; University of Ala- 
bama String Quartet, March 1; April 
14 

Special Events. Auspices: Birming- 


ham Musical Club. Chairmen: Glenn 
Nichols, Lily May Caldwell. David 
Gibson, pianist, Oct. 11; Juilliard 


Quartet (in co-operation with Cham- 
ber Music Society). 

Birmingham Civic Chorus. Liberty 
National Auditouium, 300. Events in 
fall and spring. 

Beaux Arts Ball. 
Croom Beatty 
5,500 
ham 


Chairman: Mrs. 
Municipal Auditorium, 
Guest artists, benefit Birming- 
Museum of Art, Jan. 16. 
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Symphony im Fashions. Municipal 
Auditorium, 5,500. Guest singers and 
dancers, benefit Birmingham Sym- 
phony, Feb. 7. 

Steeple Arts Baliet. New company 
directed by Lola Mae Coats. Modern 
and classic ballet with emphasis on 
modern. Steeple Arts Center. 

Voice-Piano Festival. Clark Me- 
morial Theatre, 450. Presents scholar- 
ship winners in music in the Miss 
Alabama competition. 

Birmingham Conservatory, Birming- 
ham Southern College. Stockham 
Hall, 1,000. Two chamber opera per- 
formances each season. 

Birmingham Festival of Arts. Presi- 
dent: Emil Hess. Executive vice presi- 
dent and chairman: Mrs. David Rob- 
erts. Vice president: Lily May Cald- 
well. City-wide festival of art, music 
and drama. Forty-five events in three- 
week period includes local artists and 
visiting soloists, orchestras, art shows 
and plays. 


MOBILE 
By Joun G. Fay 


The Mobile Symphony and the Mo- 
bile Civic Music Association are com- 
bining in a concert for the first time 
this season. The program will be on 
Dec. 8 with Joseph Schuster as solo- 
ist and Dr. John Hoover, conductor. 

Mobile Opera Guild, Spring Bank 
Rd., Spring Hill Station. Artistic di- 


rector: Rose Palmai-Tenser. Conduc- 
tor: Frederic Kurzweil. Stage direc- 
tor: Elemer Nagy. President: Mark 


Lyons Jr. Murphy Auditorium, 1,220. 
“Don Pasquale” in March. 

Mobile Symphony, P. O. Box 1403. 
Conductor: John Hoover. President: 
Nicholas S. McGowin. Murphy Audi- 
torium, 1,220. Four subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Harry Thomson, violin- 
ist; Joseph Schuster, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky. 

Mobile Civic 
1850 Old Shell 


Association, 
Mrs. 


Music 
Rd. President: 


Wilmer Bullock. Murphy Auditorium, 
1,220 Jean Madeira, Nov. 19; 
Joseph Schuster with Mobile Sym- 


phony, Dec. 8; Carl Palangi, March 
7; The Romans, April 14; St. Louis 
Sinfonietta, April 30. 

Mobile Opera Guild Workshop, 
2412 Osage St. Conductor: Ira Swin- 


gle. Artistic advisor: Rose Palmai- 
Tenser. President: Peggy Speer. Joe 
Jefferson Playhouse, 176. “Merry 
Widow” in December. 


Mobile Civic Ballet, P. O. 
2253, Spring Hill Station. Director: 
Lee Weatherby Partridge. Ballet mis- 
tress: Ann Dix. Murphy Auditorium, 
1,220. Program of original ballets and 
guest soloists to be announced in 
classical works in late spring. 

Mobile Theatre Guild, Dance and 
Orchestra Wing, P. O. Box 20. Con- 
ductor: Clem Toca. Ballet mistress: 
Mary Lou Sheffield Nolette. Theatre 
Guild playhouse, 200. Program of 
original ballets and music as well as 
classic excerpts, Jan. 28, 29 and 30 


MONTGOMERY 


By Mary Perpvur 


Box 


Montgomery Concert Course, 75 
Commerce St. Director: Mary Perdue 
Business Manager: Marvin McDonald. 
Sidney Lanier Auditorium, 2,000 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 6; 
Leonard Pennario, Jan. 26; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, March 4; Vienna 
Choir Boys, March 16. Alabama 
State Coliseum, 8,500. Grenadier and 
Scots Guards, Nov. 20. Extra attrac- 
tions: Lanier Auditorium, “Auntie 
Mame”, Sept. 27; “The Diary of 
Anne Frank”, Nov. 16. 

University of Alabama _ String 
Quartet. Auspices: Chamber Music 
Committee. Chairman: Mrs. William 
C. Waller. Museum of Fine Arts, 
300. Three subscription concerts: Oct. 
24, Jan. 9, April 3 


HUNTSVILLE 


By Wacrer WiesMAN 


Huntsville Civic Orchestra, 611 E. 
Homes St. Conductor: Arthur Fraser. 
President: Charles Lundquist. Man- 
ager: Alvin Dreger. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts, two pop concerts, three 
youth concerts. Subscription series: 
orchestral, Dec. 6; “Trial by Jury” 
with Huntsville Community Chorus 
and Huntsville Little Theatre, Feb. 14; 
Julius Hegyi, guest conductor, April 
11. Pop concerts: Oct. 25, March 21. 
Youth concerts: Dec. 14, Feb. 14, 
March 21. 

Huntsville Chamber Music Guild. 
Recitals by local groups. Janacek 
Quartet (tentative). 

Huntsville Community Concert 
Association. President: Walter Wies- 
man. Executive secretary: Mrs. Erica 
Wiesman. Huntsville High School 
Auditorium, 1,100. Vronsky and 
Babin, Oct. 19; Cesare Siepi, Dec. 8; 
Nadine Conner, Feb. 2; Detroit Sym- 
phony, March 6. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
By Wievtram Lite Harris 


The Muscle Shoals area includes 
Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, 
Ala 

Muscle Shoals Concert Association. 
President: William Lile Harris. Sec- 
retary: Lillie Mitchell, P. O. Box 268, 
Florence. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600. 
Frances Yeend and Brian Sullivan, 
Oct. 16; Little Singers of Paris, Nov. 
10; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 16; 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 5. 

Florence State College, College 
Station, Florence. Chairman: Gladys 
Shepard. Coffee Auditorium, 1,600; 
Kilby Auditorium, 500. Players, Inc., 
Feb. 9; other attractions to be an- 
nounced; faculty and student recitals. 

Sheffield Lions Club, Muscle Shoals 
Hotel Bldg., Sheffield. Chairman: 
William Jones. Coffee Auditorium, 
1,600; Sheffield Community Audi- 
torium, 1,800. Guy Lombardo and 
His Royal Canadians, Nov. 20; one 
other attraction to be announced. 
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PHOENIX 
By Tuyra Puske LerrHoLp 


The City of Phoenix Music Appre- 
ciation Series has come to assume a 
prominent position in the musical life 
of Phoenix. Under the direction of 
Martha Jane Plimpton, city musical 
director of the Park Board, 12 free 
concerts are presented in the library 
auditorium. Ranging from excellent 
chamber music to short operas as 
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well as outstanding soloists from Ari- 
zona State University and from the 
University of Arizona, these evenings 
are attracting overflow audiences. 

Phoenix Symphony, 24 W. Lyn- 
wood. Auspices: Phoenix Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Leslie Hodge. 
President: James E. Patrick. Phoenix 
Union High School Auditorium, 
2,010. Eight subscription concerts. 
Anton Kuerti, Oct. 28; Joyce Flissler, 
Nov. 18; Carl Palangi, Jan. 13; 
orchestra with Gika Zdravkovich, 
conductor, Feb. 3; orchestra with 
guest conductor, Feb. 24 and March 
10; orchestral, March 31 and April 
z 


21. 

Phoenix Community and _ Civic 
Concert Association, 101 E. Adams 
St. Six subscription concerts. Auspices: 
Mrs. Archer Linde. Phoenix Union 
High School Auditorium, 2,010. 
Opera Festival, “La Traviata”, Nov. 
10; Sir John Gielgud, Dec. 8; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 18; 
Roberta Peters, March 7; Theodor 
Uppman, March 14; Mauney Twins, 
April 7. 

Arizona State College Lyceum and 
Friends of New Music Series, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. Co-chairmen: 
David Scoular and Arnold Bullock. 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Oct. 15; Gio- 
vanni Bagarotti. Nov. 2; Rosalyn 
Tureck, Nov. 17: Iglesias Spanish 
Ballet, Dec. 2; Paganini Quartet, Jan. 
11 and 12; Victoria de los Angeles, 
Feb. Richard Tucker, March 5; 
Concerto Festival. April 12. 

Phoenix Civic Light Opera Associa- 
tion, 24 W. Lynwood. Producer and 
director: Val Rosing. President: O. D. 
Miller. West Phoenix High School 
Auditorium, 1,350. “Carousel”, Dec. 
4-7; “Plain and Fancy”, Feb. 5-8; 
“Annie Get Your Gun”, April 26-19 


TUCSON 


By GERALDINE SALTZBERG 


Three new musical organizations 
were formed last year: The Contempo- 
rary Music Center of Tucson, Frederic 
Balazs, musical director, gave one 
concert of contemporary American 
music, set up a listening group for 
contemporary recordings, and estab- 
lished a center for information about 
contemporary music. The Opera Guild 
of Southern Arizona, an affiliate of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, has 
been organized to promote opera. The 
Tucson Civic Opera Association will 
produce light opera using local talent. 

Tucson Symphony, 2719 E. Broad- 
way. Auspices: Tucson Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Frederic Balazs. 
President: Frederick Armstrong. Busi- 
ness manager: Frederick Lowry. Uni- 
versity of Arizona Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five subscription concerts; eight chil- 
dren’s concerts; one non-subscription 
concert; thirty-five free concerts played 
in the schools by the Tucson String 
Quartet, an ensemble of the Tucson 
Symphony. Claude Monteux, Oct. 21; 
Marilyn Cotlow, Dec. 2; Victor Aitay, 
Jan. 20; Alfredo Antonini, guest con- 
ductor, Feb. 24; to be announced, 
April 7. 

University of Arizona Artist Series. 
Auspices: University of Arizona. Dean 
of the School of Music: Andrew Buch- 
hauser. University of Arizona Audi- 
torium, 2,500. Roger Wagner Chorale, 
Oct. 14; “The King and I”, Music and 
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Drama Departments of the University 
of Arizona, Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 25; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Jan. 28; Erica Morini, 
Feb. 26; Richard Tucker, March 21; 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, April 22. 

Arizona Friends of Music, 422 N. 
Norris. Secretary: Irving Coretz. Lib- 
eral Arts Auditorium of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, 650. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts. Janacek Quartet, Dec. 
8; Paganini Quartet, Jan. 7 and 8. 
Pasquier Trio, March 5. 

Saturday Morning Musical Club 
Artist Series, Temple of Music and 
Art, 330 S. Scott. President: Robert 
O'Connor. Four subscription concerts. 
Lois Brandynne, Jan. 15; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Feb. 20; Jose Greco 
and Company, Feb. 22; The Rabinofs, 
March 30. Music recitals, Temple of 
Music and Art, 950. Dance recitals, 
University of Arizona Auditorium, 
2,500. 

Tucson Festival Society, 2719 E. 
Broadway. President: M. H. Lininger. 
Executive director: Frederick Lowry. 
University of Arizona Auditorium, 
2,500. National Orchestra of Mexico, 
Oct. 15. 

Tucson Civic Chorus, 2719 E. 
Broadway. President: Dr. Max Ervin. 
Director: Harold Porter. Catalina 
High School Auditorium, 1,000. Three 
subscription concerts, two summer 
concerts, one children’s concert. 

Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus, 330 
S. Scott. Auspices: Tucson Boys 
Chorus Society. Director-president: 
Eduardo Caso. Temple of Music and 
Art, 950. Three concerts at end of 
May. 

Tucson Civic Opera Association, 
330 S. Scott. President: Dr. Eugene 
Haskell. Temple of Music and Art, 
950. Two light operas. “Song of Nor- 
way”, Nov. 21 and 22. Other to be 
announced. 

University of Arizona Faculty Con- 
certs. Dean of the School of Music 
Andrew Buchhauser. Oct. 4, 22 and 
24; Feb. 4, 11, 19. 20 and 21; March 
11 and 16; April 6 and 15; May 13 





ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE 


By Bruce BENWARD 


Fayetteville Community 
Association. President: 
Tharel, c/o J. C 


Concert 
George M 
Penney Co. Secre- 


tary: Mrs. Carl E. Hoffman, 939 N. 
Hall Ave. University of Arkansas 
Men’s Gymnasium. 2,500. Rosalind 


Elias, Sept. 30; Fred Waring and the 
Pennsylvanians, Oct. 23; Grant 
Johannesen, Jan. 29; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, March 2 

Fayetteville Symphony Society, 
University of Arkansas Fine Arts Cen- 
ter. President: Elizabeth Ellis. 

University of Arkansas Department 
of Music. Chairman: Bruce Benward 
Fine Arts Center Concert Hall, 350. 
Faculty, student and guest recitals. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Ken- 
neth Ballenger. Fine Arts Center 
Concert Hall, University Theatre. 
Television appearances. Tour of east- 


ern Arkansas, Oct. 1958. 
Woodwind Ensemble. Director: 
Roger Widder. Fine Arts Center 


Concert Hall, 350. Tours of Arkansas. 
Faculty Trio. Marx Pales, Herbert 
Butler, William Gant. Fine Arts Cen- 
ter Concert Hall. 350. Tours of 
Arkansas and adjacent states. 
Concert Band, University Band 
Bldg. Director: Richard A. Worth- 
ington. Concerts in Fine Arts Center 


Concert Hall, Student Union, Men’s 
Gymnasium. 
University of Arkansas — Fayette- 


ville Symphony. Conductor: Marx J. 
Pales. Fine Arts Center Hall, 350 
Collegiate Singers. Director: Rich- 
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ard Brothers. Fine Arts Center Con- 
cert Hall, 350; Men’s Gymnasium, 
2,500. 

Schola Cantorum. Director: Rich- 
ard Brothers. Fine Arts Center Con- 
cert Hall, 350. ; 

Chamber Concert Series. Commit- 
tee Chairman: Richard Brothers. 
Fine Arts Center Concert Hall, 350. 
Chicago Symphony Woodwind Quin- 
tet, Sept. 26; Leslie Chabay, Nov. 17; 
Quartetto Italiano, Feb. 2; Marilyn 
Mason, April 9. 


LITTLE ROCK 
By NeLt CoTNaAM 


Community Concert Association. 
President: James H. Penick. Robin- 
son Auditorium, 3,000. Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 10; Festival 
Quartet, Jan. 19; Boston Pops Tour 
Orchestra, Jan. 31; Jorge Bolet, 
March 23; Eileen Farrell, April 3. 

Little Rock Philharmonic Associa- 
tion, Inc. President: Jimmy Moses. 
Robinson Auditorium, 3,000. Con- 
ductor: Robert C. Rudolph. Sponsor: 


Greater Little Rock Arts Council, 
Mr. Moses chairman. Four subscrip- 
tion concerts: January, February, 


March and April. 


Arkansas State Opera Co. Dr. 
Dale Alford, president. Robinson 
Auditorium, 3,000. “Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana” and “Pagliacci”, Nov. 17. Ac- 
companiment Little Rock Philhar- 
monic Association Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Little Rock Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Hawthorne Pettie, president. 
Woman's City Club, 250. Leo Sirota, 
pianist, Nov. 28; Lyric Art Quartet 
of Houston and Albert Hirsch, pian- 
ist, Jan. 9; Fine Arts Quartet of Chi- 
cago, March 6; University of Louisi- 
ana Woodwind Quintet, March 25. 





CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 W. 
Fifth St. Auspices: Southern Califor- 


nia Symphony Association. Musical 
director: Eduard van Beinum. Resi- 
dent director: H. Arthur Brown. 
Manager: Alice Taylor. President: 
Mrs. Norman Chandler. Philhar- 
monic Auditorium, 2,670. Eighteen 
Thursday nights, twelve Friday af- 


ternoons; six Friday nights; thirteen 
Symphonies for Youth; 44 concerts 
in 19 Southern California cities. Los 
Angeles subscription series, guest con- 
ductors and soloists: Eugen Jochum, 
Nov. 13-!4; Mr. Jochum, Rudolf 
Firkusny, Nov. 20-21; Mr. Jochum, 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 26-28; 





Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles 


Georg Solti, Isaac Stern, Dec. 4-5; 
Mr. Solti, Jose Kahan, Dec. 11-12; 
Roger Wagner, Roger Wagner Chor- 
ale and soloists, Dec. 18-19; Fritz 
Reiner, Jan. 8-9; Mr. Reiner, Jan. 15- 
16; Josef Krips, Eugene Istomin, Jan. 
22-23; Mr. Krips, Feb. 5-6; Sir John 
Barbirolli, Feb. 12-13; Jean Martinon, 
Andre Tchaikowsky, Feb. 19-20; con- 
ductor to be announced, March 5-6; 
Erich Leinsdorf, Lisa Della Casa, 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Mildred Mil- 
ler, March 12-13; Mr. Leinsdorf, 
Nathan Milstein, March 19-20; Mr. 
Leinsdorf, April 2-3; Mr. Solti, Artur 
Rubinstein, April 10-11; Mr. Solti, 
Nan Merriman, April 16-17. 

Hollywood Bowl Association, 230! 
N. Highland. President: Z. Wayne 
Griffin. Artistic director: Wynn Ro- 
camora. General manager: William 
Severns. Hollywood Bowl, 20,000. 
Eight weeks of symphony and popu- 
lar concerts, beginning in July, with 
Los Angeles Philharmonic and guest 
conductors. 

Los Angeles Civic Light Opera As- 


sociation, 427 W. Fifth St. General 
director: Edwin Lester. President: 
Charles E. Ducommon. Twenty 
weeks of light opera and musical 


comedy, resident production and tour- 
ing companies. April to October. 
Greek Theatre, Griffith Park. Gen- 


eral director: James A. Doolittle. 
Iheatre capacity, 4,407. Eight weeks, 
beginning late June or early July. 


Ballet, opera, musical comedy, mis- 
cellaneous attractions. 

Community Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 707 Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Directors: John Moss, Fred Hayman. 
Philharmonic Auditorium, 2,670. 
Shrine Auditorium, 6,000. Grenadier 
and Scots Guards, Oct. 4-5; National 
Symphony Orchestra of Mexico, Oct. 
17; “Candide”, Nov. 6; Iglesias Span- 
ish Ballet, Nov. 29; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, nine performances, Feb. 
28; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 28; 
Marian Anderson, March 14; Myra 
Hess, April 14. 
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Rothschild 


Music Guild. President: Max Ben- 
off. Manager: Dorothy Huttenback, 
427 W. Fifth St. Wilshire Ebell The- 


atre, 1,294. Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 23; 
Budapest Quartet, Feb. 1, 2 and 4; 
Quartetto Italiano, Feb. 11; New 


York Woodwind Quintet, March 17; 
Juilliard Quartet, April 8. 

Monday Evening Concerts. Law 
rence Morton, executive director, 8661 
Holloway Plaza Dr., Los Angeles, 46. 
Sponsor: Southern California Cham- 
ber Music Society. Mrs. Oscar Moss, 


president. Los Angeles County Audi- 
torium, West Hollywood Park, 600. 
Twelve concerts of 


contemporary, 
classical and pre-classical music per- 
formed by resident musicians: Oct. 
13, 27; Nov. 10; Dec. 1, 8; Jan. 5, 
19; Feb. 2, 16; March 2, 9, 23 
Mary Bran Concert Series. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, 2,670; Wilshire 
Ebell Theatre, 1,294. Ceylon Na- 
tional Dancers, Oct. 17-19; Zara Do- 
loukhanova, April 18; Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy, Dec. 6; Igor Besrodni, March 
7; Victoria de los Angeles, Jan. 31; 
Anna Russell, Feb. 21; José Greco, 
seven performances beginning March 
4; Emlyn Williams, March 27, 28, 29; 
Andres Segovia, April 11, 13. Also 
Adriana Delli, Giuseppe Zecchillo. 
San Francisco Opera Company. 


Local sponsor: Southern California 
Symphony Association. Shrine Au- 
ditorium, 6,000. Repeats repertoire 
of San Francisco season in 13 per- 
formances in Los Angeles, one in 
Pasadena, two in San Diego. 1958 
season: Oct. 24-Nov. 9. 


Irwin Parnes Independent Concert 
Series. Felix de Cola in Concertain- 


ment”, Sept. 12-13; Luis Triana and 
Spanish ballet, Oct. 4. Dances of 
Faith, Nov. 15. American Puppet 


Theatre, four performances, Nov. 28. 
Olivia de Jane, Dec. 12: Mischa El- 
man, March 21; International Folk 
Dance Festival, April 4; Jean Collins, 
three performances, starting May 1. 
Occidental College Artist Series. 
(Continued on page 272) 





Milton Forstat 


Now fulfilling conducting engagements in Europe 


". . . a conducting ‘find’. . ." 
"  . . excellent results.” 
". . . expert direction.” 
Address: c/o, A. |. C., 


Detroit Free Press 
New York Times 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Via Boncampagni, 12, Roma 
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LOS ANGELES 


(Continued from page 271) 

Director: William Hume. Thorne 
Hall, 960. “Candide”, Nov. 4; Viadi- 
mir Ashkenazy; Anna Russell, Feb. 
23; Marie Gibson, March 16; Juilliard 
Quartet, April 6; Robert McFerrin, 
May 4. 

Huttenback Artist Bureau, 427 W. 
Fifth St. Manager: Dorothy Hutten- 
back. Manages Music Guild concerts 
and Los Angeles Music Festival. 

American Artists Inc., 121 S. West- 
lake Ave., Los Angeles 57. Wilshire 
Ebel! Theatre, 1,294. Philharmonic 
Auditorium, 2,670. Jacques Abram, 
Oct. 17; Hollywood String Quartet, 
Ethel Bartlett, Dec. 8; Blanche The- 
bom, Feb. 16; Peter Hewitt, March 
16; Berl Senofsky, April 20 

Los Angeles Community Concert 
Association. Shrine Auditorium, 6,- 
000. Vienna Academy Chorus, Oct 
19; Tossy Spivakovsky, Nov. 23; Paul 
Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, Jan. 
25; Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb. 2; 
Leontyne Price, March |; Mantovani 
and His New Music, April 4 

Beverly Hills Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Beverly Hills High School, 1,- 
700. Richard Lewis, Nov. 11; Moura 
Lympany, Jan. 18; Erica Morini, Feb. 
22; Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb. | 

University Friends of Music 


(UCLA, Schoenberg Hall, 400 
Janacek Quartet, Nov. 28: Stanley 
Plummer, Horace Martinez, Jan. 23; 
Pasquier Trio, March 6; Parrenin 


Quartet, March 13; Hungarian Quar- 
tet, April 3. 


Committee of Fine Arts Produc- 
tions, UCLA. Schoenberg Hall, 400. 
Joseph Schuster, Lukas Foss, Leo 
Smith, Oct. 26; Ceylon National 
Dancers, Oct. 17-19; “Candide”, Nov. 
5; Vieux Colombier, Nov. 25; Leah 
Effenbach, Dec. 5; John Gielgud, Dec. 
6; Richard Neutra, Dec. 7. 

Ojai Valley Festival, Ojai, Calif. 
Musical director: Lawrence Morton. 
Nordhoff Auditorium, 400, Ojai Civic 
Center Park, open air, 1,200. Cham- 
ber music and orchestra concerts. 
Five concerts, May 22, 23, 24. 

Glendale Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation, 110 W. Broadway, Room 
412, Glendale, Calif. Glendale High 
School. Amerigo Marino, conductor, 
Oct. 18; Carmen Dragon, conductor, 
Dec. 20; Felix Slatkin, conductor, 
Jan. 25; Morris Stoloff, conductor, 
Feb. 21 

Hollywood Los Feliz Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 1110 Bates Ave. Cali- 
fornia Art Quartet, Oct. 12; Los An- 
geles Horn Ensemble, Vera Jean 
Vary, Nov. 16; Los Angeles Baroque 
Players, Jan. 18; Gabor Rejto, Feb. 
15; Leo Smit, March 16; Louis Kauf- 
man, April 12. 

University of California Music De- 


partment. Schoenberg Hall, 400. 
Royce Hall, 1,800. New Music Even- 
ings: Oct. 28, Dec. 1, Dec. 17, Feb. 


25. Schuman’s “The Mighty Casey”, 
Moore's “Gallantry”, Nov. 19, 21, 22; 
Karlheinz Stockhausen, lecture, Nov. 
24; UCLA Symphony, Nov. 25, 
March 10; Leo Smit, Dec. 3; UCLA 
Concert Band, Dec. 10, March 25; 
Bach's “Christmas” Oratorio, Dec. 12: 
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Huttenback Artist Bureau 
427 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 13 


EVA GUSTAVSON 


Norwegian Contralto 
RADIO e 


“Amneris” in the last Toscanini recording of Aida” 
“A voice of power, warmth and flexibility” 


TELEVISION 


New York Times 








sv DELEVORYAS * 


"Vivid .. Brilliant .. Powerful . . Profound!" 


A. Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle 


AVAILABLE IN RECITAL OR WITH ORCHESTRAS 


Write c/o Music Dept., SJSC, San Jose, California 











Teacher of 
HEINZ BLANKENBURG (Munich Opera) 
RICHARD ROBINSON, Tenor; SAM VAN DUZEN, Basso 
DELTRA KAMSLER, Soprano, amongst others 
7163/2 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


HANNA 


Tel. Ho. 5-6215 








LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY 
75th Year 








DEGREES *« DIPLOMAS ¢ PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
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8901 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. ° 


Member N.A.S.M. 
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Opera Highlights, Jan. 8-11; Darius 
Milhaud, lecture, March 17; Mil- 
haud’s “Fiesta” and “Les Malheurs 
d’Orphee”, March 17; UCLA Spring 
Festival, April 16-22, including Brit- 
ten’s “Turn of the Screw”; Opera 
highlights, May 7-10; UCLA Chorus, 
May 13; UCLA A Cappella Choir, 
May 22. 

Composer's Workshop, Westside 
Jewish Community Center. William 
Grant Still, Oct. 12; Ellis Kohs, Nov. 
19; Maurice Goldman, Feb. 18; Max 
Helfman, Feb. 18; Walter Arlen, 
Ernest Kanitz, Roy Travis, March 18. 

Inglewood Musical Arts Society, 
1259 Wexham Way, Inglewood 3, 
Calif. Homer Simmons and George 
Scharl, Oct. 11; Amato String Quar- 
tet, Nov. 8; Dorothy and Lester Rem- 
sen, Jan. 10; William Clausson, Feb. 
14; young artist contest winner, April 
11; Gregg Smith Singers, May 9. 

Inglewood Symphony. Centinela 
Music Association, 1000 Truro, Ingle- 
wood, Calif. George Green Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Conductor: Ernst Geb- 
ert. Soloists: Nadine Conner, Yalta 
Menuhin, José Iturbi (guest conduc- 
tor). Six Sunday concerts; four in 
Culver City, two in Hawthorne, three 
in Gardena. 

Valley Chamber Music Society. 
President: William Hymanson. Balch 
Hall, Scripps College, 500, Claremont, 
Calif. Scripps Chamber Music Play- 
ers, Oct. 12; Feld Quartet, Nov. 16; 
Christmas music, Dec. 7; Horn Club 
of Los Angeles, Jan. 18; membership 
program, Feb. 15; special events, 
March 8 or 15; Feld Quartet, April 
26; membership program, May 17. 

Los Angeles Music Festival. Royce 
Hall, UCLA, 1,800. Musical director: 
Franz Waxman. Four concerts be- 
ginning June 2. First performances 
of American compositions conducted 
by composers. West Coast premiere 
of Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 11. 
New composition by Benedetto Mar- 
cello. 

Educational Opera _ Association, 
1001 E. Amherst Dr., Burbank, Calif. 
Executive director: John Arnold Ford. 
School performances of “Barber of 
Seville” and “The Telephone”. Gar- 
dena High School, Oct. 15; Roosevelt 
Junior High, Oct. 23; John Burroughs 
High School, Oct. 28; Le Conte 
Junior High, Nov. 5; Fremont High, 
Nov. 6; San Pedro High, Nov. 10; 
El Marino School, Nov. 18; Bell High 
School, Nov. 21. 

Brentwood Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: John B. Watts. 
Paul Revere Junior High School. 
Ozan Marsh, Oct. 25; Frances Bible, 
Jan. 24; Gerard Souzay, Feb. 7; Grau- 
dan Ensemble, March 31; Berl Senof- 
sky, April 22. 

Burbank Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. Harmon 
R. Bennet. John Burroughs High 
School, Burbank. Vronsky and Babin, 
Oct. 8; Kovach and Rabovsky, Nov. 
17; Tossy Spivakovsky, Dec. 12; San 
Francisco Operatic Quartet, Jan. 7; 
Leontyne Price, Feb. 3. 

Glendale Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. Charles E. 
Milliken. Hoover High School, Glen- 
dale. Beaux Arts Trio, Oct. 6; Whit- 
temore and Loew, Nov. 3; Lola 
Montes, Jan. 6; Mildred Miller, Jan. 
31; Mantovani and His New Music, 
April 9. 

Hollywood Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Louis F. Foley. 
Hollywood High School. Hilde Gue- 
den, Oct. 18; Kovach and Rabovsky, 
Nov. 21; Tossy Spivakovsky, Dec. 3; 
Yi-Kwei Sze, Jan. 20; Gold nd Fiz- 


dale, March 5; Concerto Festival, 
April 17. 
Reseda West Valley Community 


Concert Association, President: Glen 


Ingles. Reseda High School. Leonard 
Pennario, Dec. 6; San Francisco Op- 
eratic Quartet, Jan. 3;'Mata and Hari, 
Feb. 27; Dorothy Maynor, April 5. 

San Fernando Community Concert 
Association. President: Herman Grif- 
fin. Pacoima Junior High School. 
Rondoliers Male Trio, Nov. 25; Joerg 
Demus, Jan. 24; Carol Smith. March 
9; Concerto Festival, April 18. 

Sunland - Tujunga Verdugo Hills 
Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. Dorothy Conant. Ver- 
dugo Hills High School. Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Nov. 12; Mata and Hari, Feb. 
28; Bill and Pat Medley, April 16. 

Van Nuys, Valley Community Con- 
cert Association. President: Mrs. Wil- 
liam Driggs. Van Nuys Junior High 
School. Nina Dova, Oct. 30; John 
Browning, Jan. 16; Gerard Souzay, 
Feb. 5; Mata and Hari, March 2; 
Graudan Ensemble, April 6. 

Westchester Community Concert 
Association. President: Fred Tanner. 
Beaux Arts Trio, Oct. 4; Kovach and 
Rabovsky, Nov. 22; Nan Merriman, 
Jan. 10; Concerto Festival, April 19. 

Whittier Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. President: Mrs. Ralph Thy- 
ness. Whittier Union High School. 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Nov. 9: 
John Browning, Jan. 18; Chicago Op- 
era Ballet, Feb. 3; Andres Segovia, 
April 2; Hollywood Bowl Pops Or- 
chestra with Nan Merriman, April 
28. 

University of Southern California. 
Dean, School of Music: Raymond 
Kendall. Bovard Auditorium, 1,800. 
Hancock Auditorium, 500. Concert 
series: John Crown and Ingolf Dahl, 
Oct. 5; William Vennard, Gwendolyn 
Koldofsky, Nov. 9; Alice Ehlers, Dec. 
7; Eudice Shapiro, Emanuel Bay, Feb. 
8. Symphonic series: SC Symphony, 
Walter Ducloux, conductor, Nov. 2, 
Jan. 11, March 1, May 28. SC Sym- 
phonic Band, Feb. 15, April 24. 

University -Community Symphony 
of Redlands. Conductor: Edward C. 
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Tritt. Soloists: Richard Strawn, Nov. 
12; Catherine Roggero, Nov. 23; Lara 
Browning Henderson, Jan. 21. Also 
March 1, April 4, April 24; June 6. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
By ArTHUR BLOOMFIELD 


San Francisco Symphony. Auspices: 
San Francisco Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Enrique Jorda. Associate 
conductor: Earl Murray. President: 
Kenneth Monteagle. Manager: How- 
ard Skinner. Opera House, 3,254. 
Eighteen Wednesday night, Thursday 
night and Friday afternoon concerts. 
Soloists: Vladimir Ashkenazy, Dec. 
10-12; Glenn Gould, Jan. 14-16; 
Eileen Farrell, Jan. 21-23; Henryk 
Szeryng, Jan. 28-30; Jean Casadesus, 
Feb. 4-6; Maureen Forrester and 
Richard Lewis, Feb. 25-27; Nathan 
Milstein, March 4-6; Stephen Bishop, 
pianist, March 18-20; Myra Hess, 
April 1-3 and April 29, 30 and May 
1; Artur Rubinstein, April 15-17. 


Guest conductors: Sir John Bar- 
birolli, Feb. 18-20; Bruno Walter, 
May 6-8. 


Special events: Handel’s “Messiah”, 
Dec. 17-19; Bach’s B minor Mass, 
March 25-27. Soloists in the Handel: 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Katherine Hil- 
genberg, Raymond Manton and Mc- 
Henry Boatwright, with the Univer- 
sity of California Chorus, Glee Club 
and Treble Clef Society. Soloists in 
the Bach: Lois Marshall, Nan Merri- 
man, Leopold Simoneau and Donald 
Gramm, with Stanford University 
Chorus and San Jose State College 
A Cappella Choir. 

Nonsubscription concerts: Rudolf 
Serkin, Nov. 16 (Pension Fund Bene- 
fit); Van Cliburn, Feb. 12. 


Four Pops, Andre _ Kostelanetz, 
guest conductor: Jan. 10, Feb. 14, 
March 14 and April 11. Soloists: 


John Browning, Eugene Istomin, Carl 
Sandburg. 

Fifteen Young People’s concerts. 
Earl Murray, conductor. San Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley, San Leandro, Walnut 
Creek and San Mateo. 

Out-of-town concerts in 
mento, Antioch and Stanford 
versity. 

Art Commission Series. Financed 
by city taxes and managed by 
Art Commission. Harold Zellerbach, 
president. Joseph Dyer, secretary- 
manager. Guest conductor: Arthur 
Fiedler. Civic Auditorium (6,000 
with tables). Summer series of pops 
concerts. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 
Auspices: San Francisco Opera Asso- 


Sacra- 
Uni- 


ciation. General director: Kurt Her- 
bert Adler. President: Robert Watt 
Miller. Manager: Howard Skinner. 


Opera House, 3,254. Eleven regular 
subscription performances; Thursday 
and Saturday evening series of six 
performances each; four extra per- 
formances; three children’s matinees 
under Opera Guild auspices. San 
Francisco season, Sept. 12 to Oct. 23. 
Performances also in Sacramento, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and Pasa- 
dena. Conductors: Leopold Ludwig, 
Jean Fournet, Georges Sebastian, 
Kurt Herbert Adler and Glauco 
Curiel. Repertoire: “Medea” (Ameri- 
can stage premiere), “Die Kluge” 
(American premiere) and “Carmina 
Burana” (American stage premiere), 
‘Don Carlo” (first S.F. Opera per- 


formance), “Marriage of Figaro”, 
“Tannhauser”, “Bartered Bride”, 
“Elektra” and “Gianni  Schicchi”, 
“Manon”, “La Forza del Destino”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Il Trovatore”, “La Bo- 
heme”, “The Barber of Seville.” 


Singers: Lisa Della Casa, Irene 
Dalis, Eileen Farrell, Leyla Gencer, 
Christel Goltz, Katherine Hilgenberg, 
Grace Hoffman, Elaine Malbin, Joan 
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Ralph Young 


War Memorial Opera House in San Francisco 


Moynagh, Leontyne Price, Eugenia 
Ratti, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Sylvia Stahlman, Clara- 
mae Turner, Cecilia Ward, Lorenzo 
Alvary, Virginio Assandri, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Jussi Bjoerling, Mark 
Elyn, Harold Enns, Sebastian Feier- 
singer, Piero Ferraro, Howard Fried, 
John Gillaspy, Eugene Green, Frank 


Guarrera, Colin Harvey, Richard 
Lewis, Raymond Manton, Richard 
Miller, Giuseppe Modesti, Rolando 


Panerai, Louis Quilico, Gianni Rai- 
mondi, Giuseppe Taddei, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Arnold Van Mill, James Wag- 
ner, Robert Weede, Richard Went- 
worth, Lawrence Winters, and S.F. 
Opera Auditions participants Margot 
Blum, Ruth Daniel, Frances Groves, 
Louise Oldt, Alice Taylor, and Rob- 
ert Thomas. 

Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 165 
Post St. President: Campbell Mc- 
Gregor. General director: Dario 
Shindell. Conductor: Carlo Moresco. 
Opera House, 3,254. “Madama But- 
terfly”, Feb. 24; “La Boheme”, Feb. 
27; “Carmen”, March 3; “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”, March 6; “Rigoletto”, 
March 10; “La Traviata”, March 13; 
“Tosca”, March 17; “A Masked Ball”, 
March 24. 

Singers: Antonietta Stella, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Gianna D'Angelo, Mar- 
gherita Roberti, Eva Likova, Irene 
Kramarich, Brian Sullivan, Richard 
Tucker, Giuseppe Campora, Eugene 


Conley, Cornell MacNeil, Cesare 
Bardelli, Richard Torigi, Norman 
Treigle, Edwin Dunning. 

San Francisco Ballet, 378 18th 


Ave. 
Guild. 
tensen. 


Auspices: San Francisco Ballet 
Artistic director: Lew Chris- 
Managing director: Leon 
Kalimos. President: Mrs. William 
Bayless. Christmas season at Opera 
House Dec. 19-24 featuring complete 


“Nutcracker” and “Beauty and the 
Beast”. Tour of Mediterranean in 
winter. Tours of Japan and Russia 
contemplated. San Francisco Ballet 


also functions as San Francisco Opera 
Ballet. 

California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation, 2504 Pacific Ave. Wil- 
liam King, manager. Opera House, 
Veterans Auditorium (1,100), Mason- 
ic Memorial Temple (3,400) and other 


halls. “Candide” in concert version, 
Nov. 8; Leonard Pennario, Jan. 13; 
Leontyne Price, Feb. 1; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 11: Jose Greco, 
March 12; Mantovani and His New 
Music, April 11; Jussi Bjoerling, 
April 20. Extra events include Ballet 


Russe de Monte Carlo, Lola Montes 
and Her Spanish Dancers, readings 
by Sir John Gielgud and piano re- 
citals by Margaret Tilly. 

Spencer Barefoot Celebrity Con- 
certs, 2215 Leavenworth. Curran 
Theatre, 1,781 and Veterans Audi- 
torium, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 


2; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 10; Diet- 
rich Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 23; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Dec. 15; Paul Badura- 
Skoda, Jan. 20; Quartetto Italiano, 
Feb. 16; Emlyn Williams, March 22; 
Grace Bumbry, April 7. Extra events 
include Budapest Quartet in five con- 
certs for Beethoven cycle, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Anna Russell and Andres 
Segovia. 

Moss and Hayman Attractions (S. 
Hurok series). Opera House, Ma- 
sonic Memorial Temple and Cow Pal- 


ace. Grenadier and Scots Guards, 
Oct. 10-11; Iglesias Spanish Ballet, 
Nov. 22; Beryozka Dancers, opening 
Dec. 30; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 


20; Marian Anderson, March 7; Jan 
Peerce, March 21; Zara Dolouk- 
hanova, April 25. 


Joseph Dyer Presentation. Maria 
Callas and orchestra. Civic Audi- 
torium, 8,000, Nov. 26. 

Paul Spier Presentation. National 


Symphony Orchestra of 
Opera House, Oct. 25. 

Frank De Bellis Presentations. Puc- 
cini commemorative program at San 
Francisco State College featuring 
Puccini “Messa di Gloria” in western 
premiere, Oct. 26-27. Mario Delli 
Ponti, pianist, Marines Theatre, Nov. 
3. 


Mexico, 


Patrons of Art and Music. Presi- 
dent: Joseph M. Bransten. Music 
committee chairman: Mrs. Alexander 
Albert. Legion of Honor Little Thea- 
tre, 340. Concerts for members: 
Aksel Shiotz, Nov. 7; I Musici, Jan. 
30; Philippe Entremont, March 13. 
The Patrons award a cash prize to a 
young local artist each year, and pre- 
sent the musician in concert. 

California Palace of Legion of 
Honor, Lincoln Park. Regular organ 
recitals by Richard Purvis and Lud- 
wig Altman. Occasional chamber 
concerts. 

Composers Forum. Program com- 
mittee chairman: Andrew  Imbrie, 
University of California Music De- 


partment. Concerts devoted to con- 
temporary music for chamber en- 
sembles and solo instruments. San 


Francisco Museum of Art. 

San Francisco State College Cham- 
ber Music Center. Ferenc Molnar, 
director. Creative Arts Building 
Main Auditorium. Trio di Bolzano, 
Nov. 9; Paganini Quartet, Dec. 7; La- 
Salle Quartet, Jan. 11; Pasquier Trio, 
March 8; Fine Arts Quartet, April 
12; San Francisco Woodwind En- 
semble, May 3. 

Chamber Music at San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Auspices: Mills Col- 
lege and the Museum. Summer series 
by a major string quartet (in 1958, 
the Hollywood Quartet). Incidental 
winter chamber concerts. 

Cappella di Musica (violin, viola, 
cello, oboe and horn). Century Club, 

(Continued on page 274) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


(Continued from page 273) 
285. Four concerts of 
during season. 

California String Quartet 


rare music 


(four 


members of San Francisco Sym- 
phony). San Francisco Museum of 
Art. Concerts Nov. 19, March 11, 
May 20 


Chamber Music Arts Society. Di- 


rector: Tadeusz Kadzielawa. Several 
winter concerts devoted to rare 
music, some for old instruments. 


San Francisco String Ensemble. 
Founder: Zaven Melikian. Thirteen 
members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in a series of concerts at Vet- 
erans Auditorium stressing baroque 
and contemporary music. 

Opus One, 738 Montgomery St. 
Weekly chamber music concerts, 
sometimes featuring old instruments. 

San Francisco Little Symphony. 


Conductor: Gregory Millar. Four 
concerts in Phelan Hall, University 
of San Francisco; three at Hertz 


Hall, University of California, Berke- 
ley; one in Visalia and one in Anti- 
och. Rarely-heard music stressed. 

San Francisco State College annual 
opera presentation. Creative Arts 
Building Main Auditorium. Conduc- 
tor: Earl Murray. United States pre- 
miere of complete Prokofieff “The 
Duenna.” April 9-11 and 16-18. 

Opera Ring, 123 S. Van Ness Ave. 
Weekend performances of chamber 
operas and light operas. 

San Francisco Boys Chorus. Direc- 
tress: Madi Bacon. Participates in 
San Francisco Opera performances 
and gives concert programs 

The Opera Stage. Musical director: 
Evelyn Olivier. Stage director: Vin- 
cent Porcaro. Carlisle Floyd's “Su- 
sannah,” Marines Theatre, Oct. 19, 
26, Nov. 2, 9 and 16. Repertoire 
lists “Albert Herring” and “Mavra”. 

San Francisco Conservatory of 


Music, 1201 Ortega. Director: Robin 
Laufer. Occasional recitals 

Music and Arts Institute, 2622 
Jackson Director Ross McKee. 


Occasional recitals 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus. 
Director: Hans Leschke. Occasional 
concerts and appearances with San 
Francisco Symphony 

Contemporary Dancers, 1725 
Washington St. Director: J. Marks 
Regular presentations of modern 
dance, summer Lively Arts Festival, 
incidental recitals 


Ballet Celeste, 1638 Market Street 


Directress: Merriem Lanova. Regular 
presentations of ballet featuring 
young dancers. Exchange program 
with Alicia Alonso Ballet of Havana. 


General education school in conjunc- 
tion. Tours 

Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 
Music Festival. Auspices: Recreation 
and Park Commission, San Francisco 
State College, and Stern Grove Music 
Festival Association. Director: Ferenc 
Molnar. Sunday programs of sym- 
phony, opera, operetta, dance, etc., 
by resident groups 

Pacific Musical Society. President 
Mrs. Chester Mather. Sponsors young 
local artists in musical programs 

Recreation Symphony. Auspices 
Recreation and Park Commission. 
Conductor: Verne Sellin 

San Francisco Children’s Opera. 
Directors: Heddy and Norbert Gin- 
gold. Marines Theatre. Performances 
by children for children of original 
operas 


SAN DIEGO 


By Constance HerresHorr 


San Diego Symphony. Conductor: 
John Barnett. Three winter concerts, 
Russ Auditorium; summer series, Bal- 
boa Park Bowl. Maurice Abravanel, 
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guest conductor, Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Jan. 17; Van Cliburn, Feb. 14; George 
Barati, guest conductor, Igor Gorin, 
April 26. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Russ 
Auditorium. Four concerts. Isaac 
Stern, Georg Solti conducting, Dec. 7; 
Eugene Istomin, Josef Krips conduct- 
ing, Jan. 24; Andre Tchaikowsky, 
Jean Martinon conducting, Feb. 26; 
Nan Merriman, Mr. Solti conducting, 
April 18. 

Civic Music Association. Russ 
Auditorium. Roth Quartet, with Ethel 
Bartlett, pianist, Oct. 18; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 21; Lola 
Montes and her Spanish Dancers, Jan. 
4; Erica Morini, March 1; Myra Hess, 
April 8. 

Coronado Community Concert As- 
sociation. Coronado High School 
Auditorium. Whittemore and Lowe, 
Nov. 5; Gerard Souzay, Jan. 31; 
Saramae Endich, Feb. 14; Mata and 
Hari, March 5. 

Grossmont Community Concert 
Association. Grossmont High School 
Auditorium. Lorenzo Alvary, Ewan 
Harbrecht, Oct. 14; Kovach and 
Rabovsky, Nov. 24; the Chanticleers, 
Feb. 13; Graudan Ensemble, April 1. 

Bach Chorus of San Diego County. 
Conductor: Harold W. Baltz. First 
Presbyterian Church. Bach's “Magni- 
ficat”, Dec. 12; other Bach concerts 
to be announced. 

Musical Arts Society. Musical di- 
rector: Nicolai Sokoloff. La Jolla 
High School Auditorium. Five con- 
certs next summer. 

San Francisco Opera Company. 


Auspices: San Diego Opera Guild 
Fox Theatre. “Manon”, Oct. 27; “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, Oct. 30; “La 


Forza del Destino”, Nov. 6. 
Russ Auditorium. Carlos Montoya, 


Dec. 10; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Feb. 15 and 16 
OAKLAND 


By Cuirrorp GessLer 


The Oakland Symphony, under its 
new conductor, Piero Bellugi; new 
concertmaster, Hans Basserman; and 
co-operating with the newly formed 
Oakland Symphony Concert Chorus 
directed by Byron Graber, expanded 
its season to six regular subscription 
concerts in place of the former four, 
all in the renovated Oakland Audi- 
torium Theatre. Expanded activities 
also included concert previews, a 
seminar for student conductors, plans 
for chamber-music concerts by orches- 
tra members, and independent con- 
certs by the chorus 

Oakland Symphony, 5322 College 
Ave. Auspices: Oakland Symphony 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Piero Bellugi. President: Harry R. 
Lange. Secretary: E. Burton Weber. 
Oakland Auditorium Theatre, 2,000. 
Six subscription concerts: Oct. 28, 
Dec. 16, Jan. 27, March 10, April 14, 
May 19; probably children’s concert. 
Guest conductors: Haig Yaghijian, 
Jan. 27; Howard Brubeck, Dec. 16 
(in his “Dialogs for Jazz Combo 
and Symphony Orchestra”). Soloists: 
Monna Ry Andersen, Donna Petersen, 
Leonard Wecks, Edgar Jones, Oct. 28 
(in Beethoven's Ninth symphony, 
with Oakland Symphony Concert 
Chorus trained by Byron Graber): 
Dave Brubeck and quartet, Dec. 16: 
Lilli Bonde, pianist (in world premiere 
of Tcherepnine’s Fantasy for Piano 
and Orchestra), Dec. 16: Grace Bum- 
bry, soprano, March 10; Milton and 
Peggy Salkind, duo-pianists, April 14 
(in Kurka’s Two-Piano Concerto); 
Hans Basserman, April 14, (in Bar- 
tok’s “Two Portraits”); Mills College 
Chorus, directed by Edgar Jones, 
May 10. 

Oakland Symphony Concert 


Chorus, 5322 College Ave. Director: 
Byron Graber. Dates other than Oak- 
land Symphony appearances to be 
announced. 

Oakland Civic Music Association, 
P.O. Box 303. President: Mrs. Don- 
ald A. Pearce. Secretary: Dolores 
Waldorf. Oakland Auditorium Thea- 
tre, 2,000. Ferrante and Teicher, Oct. 
31; Kovach and Rabovsky, Nov. 10; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 28; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, Jan. 8; I Musici, 
Feb. 3; Andres Segovia, March 31; 
Igor Gorin, May 1. 

Unruh Philharmonic Chorus, 478 
Santa Clara Ave. President: George F. 


Anderson, Conductor: David P. 
Unruh. Oakland Auditorium Theatre, 
2,000. “Messiah” Dec. 4; “Elijah” 


March 3; concert version of “Turan- 
dot” May 3; concert with Oakland 
Municipal Band in June. 

Oakland Orpheus (male chorus), 
Latham Square Bldg. President: Dr. 
J. Gordon Epperson. Director: Hugh 
D. Brown. Oakland Auditorium The- 
atre, 2,000. 

Wednesday Morning Choral Club, 
386 Jayne St. President: Mrs. Ruth 
Golden. Conductor: Edgar A. Thorpe. 
Rockridge Women’s Club, 400, and 
church auditoriums. Two concerts, 
plus incidental appearances. 

College of the Holy Names, 3500 
Mountain Blvd. Chairman Music 
Dept.: Sister Josepha Mary. Dr. 
Richard Gottlieb, violist, Sept. 26; Dr. 
Earle Blakeslee, lieder singer, Oct. 10; 
chamber music directed by Bernhard 
Abramowitsch, Oct. 24. Other attrac- 
tions to be announced. 

The Church for Today, 1607 
Dwight Way, Berkeley 5. Pastor: Rev. 
W. H. Williams. Oakland Auditorium 
Theatre, 2,000. Paul Draper, Nov. 
14; William Warfield, Feb. 6; Dorothy 
Maynor, April 10. 

California Civic Music and Arts 
Foundation, 2829 Pacific Ave., San 
Francisco. President: Karl C. Weber. 
Managing Director: William E. King. 
Oakland Auditorium Theatre, 2,000. 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb. 16; Jose 
Greco and Spanish dancers, March 
13 (in addition to San Francisco and 
Berkeley concerts). 

Paul Spier, 50 Hermosa Ave. Oak- 
land Auditorium Theatre, 2,000. Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra of Mexi- 
co, Oct. 23. Other attractions to be 
announced. 

Oakland Light Opera Association, 
3974 Lyman Rd. Sponsor: Oakland 
Board of Park Commissioners. Di- 
rector: John M. Falls. Woodminster 
Amphitheatre, 5,000. Summer out- 
door light operas, to be announced. 

San Leandro Symphony, 14548 Lo- 
cust St., San Leandro. Sponsor: San 
Leandro Symphony Association, with 
financial aid from City of San 
Leandro, San Leandro Music Chest 
and San Leandro Symphony Women’s 
Auxiliary. President: Mrs. Frank 
Bricker. Conductor: Gregory Millar. 
Bancroft School auditorium, 1,000. 
Three subscription concerts, two 
special. Soloists: Egon Petri, Nov. 2; 
Karl Ulrich Schnabel, March 1; 
David Abel, May 24. “Messiah”, Dec. 
7, with local choruses. All-Gershwin 
“pops” April 12, in conjunction with 
San Leandro Music Festival. 


Civic Music Associations: 

Richmond. 628 Humboldt St. Presi- 
dent: Dr. John D. Andres. Secretary: 
Mrs. James A. McVittie. Richmond 
Memorial Auditorium, 3,700. Beaux 
Arts Trio, Oct. 13; Rondoliers, Nov. 
20; Rosina da Rimini, Jan. 19; Ruth 
Slenczynska, Feb. 24; Cavalcade of 
Song, March 3. 

Napa. Napa High School Auditori- 
um. San Francisco Operatic Quartet, 
Nov. 13; Paganini Quartet, Dec. 14; 
Jorge Bolet, March 10; Yi-kwei Sze, 
April 13. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Sonoma. Veterans’ Memorial Bldg. 
Musical Arts Ensemble, Oct. 14; 
Janet Goodman, pianist, Jan. 12; 
Grace Bumbry, contralto, March 5; 
fourth attraction to be announced. 


Community Concert Associations: 

San Leandro. President: Ben A. 
Minton. Secretary: Lee Thompson. 
John Muir High School auditorium. 
Paganini Quartet, Dec. 6; Paul Badu- 
ra-Skoda, Jan. 27; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Feb. 23. 

Acalanes. 2019 Magnolia Way, 
Walnut Creek. President: Oscar J. 
Busch. Secretary: Mrs. Walter Gray. 
Las Lomas High School, Walnut 
Creek, 800. Lily Pons, Nov. 6; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Dec. 1; Eugene Istomin, 
Jan. 31. 

Livermore. Livermore High School. 
Whittemore and Lowe, Oct. 24; Leon- 
tyne Price, Jan. 28. Mata and Hari, 
Feb. 17. 

Hayward. Hayward High School. 
Kovach and Rabovsky, Nov. 9; 
Frances Bible, Jan. 15; Vronsky and 
Babin, Feb. 25; Concerto Festival: 
Eugene List, April 22. 

Pleasanton. Amador High School. 
David Abel, Nov. 13. 

Stockton. Stockton Junior 
School. Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 20; 
Gerard Souzay, Jan. 24; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 10; Concerto Festi- 
val: Eugene List, April 24. 

High 


High 


Martinez. Martinez Junior 
School, Rondoliers, Nov. 21; Carol 
Smith, March 12, The Medleys, April 
23 


Fremont. Washington H. S. Ron- 
doliers, Nov. 22, Mata and Hari, Feb. 
16. 

Sunnyvale. Jarvis Bishop School. 
Frances Bible, Jan. 17; Mata and 
Hari, Feb. 20; David Abel, April 7. 

Lodi. High School. San Francisco 
Operatic Quartet, Jan. 18; Gold and 
Fizdale, March 14; Graudan Ensem- 
ble, April 11. 

Music at the Vimeyards, Paul Mas- 
son Vineyards, Saratoga. Director: 
Ferenc Molnar. Summer outdoor con- 
certs, to be announced. 


BERKELEY 
By Heiten CiarKe Love 


University of California. Chair- 
man, Department of Music: David 
Boyden. Secretary, Committee on 
Drama, Lectures and Music: Betty 
Connors. Alfred Hertz Memorial 
Hall of Music, 714; Wheeler Audi- 
torium, 934; Dwinelle Hall, 487; 
Greek Theatre, 6,092; Men’s Gym- 
nasium, 7,500. University Orchestra, 
Conductor: Sydney Griller; University 
Chorus, Director: Edward Lawton; 
University Glee Club and Treble 
Cleff, Director: Robert Commanday; 
University Concert Band and Cham- 
ber Band, Conductor: James Berdahl. 

General Concert Series. “Medea”, 
presented by San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation, Greek Theatre, Sept. 28; 
Teresita and Emilio Osta, July 11; 
Eileen Farrell, Nov. 9 and 11; Pierre 
Fournier, Jan. 23 and 24; Gerard 
Souzay, Feb. 11; Parrenin Quartet, 
March 19; Andres Segovia, April 9; 
Joseph Szigeti, April 26. 

Early Music Series. Rosalyn Tu- 
reck, Nov. 14; Sylvia Marlowe, Jan. 
8; Jean-Pierre Rampal and Robert 
Veyron-Lacroix, Feb. 25; Russell 
Oberlin, March 22. 

Individual Concerts: Teresita and 
Emilio Osta, July 11; Eva Heinitz, 
Colin and Roberta Sterne, July 22; 
Alice and Eleanore Schoenfeld, Aug. 
5; Lilian Kallir, Aug. 12; Marcel 
Grandjany, Oct. 2; “Susannah”, pro- 
duced by Opera Stage of San Fran- 
cisco, Nov. 1; Ceylon National Danc- 
ers, Nov. 5; Janacek Quartet, Nov. 
25; Carlos Montoya, Dec. 11: Isaac 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Stern, Dec. 14; Victoria de los An- 
geles, Feb. 7; Philippe Entremont, 
March 11; Fine Arts Quartet, April 
15; Deutsches Theater des Kultur- 
kreises of Salt Lake City, Feb. 8; Koe- 
ckert Quartet, Feb. 9; Rey de la 
Torre, Feb. 11; “Abduction from the 
Seraglio”, March 4; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, March 6. 

Organ concerts: Lawrence Moe, 
July 9, Oct. 26, Nov. 12 and 23, Dec. 
31; Vernon De Tar, July 16. E. Power 
Biggs, Oct. 21; Catharine Crozier, 
Nov. 5. 

University String Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Sydney Griiler. Soloists: 
Janet Goodman, Judith Girton, Aus- 
tin Reller, Dec. 7 and 9. 

University Symphony Orchestra 
Concert. Conductor: Sydney Griller. 
Glee Club and Treble Clef Society, 
Robert Commanday, conductor. Law- 
rence Moe, Organist, Nov. 16. 

University Chamber Band Concert. 
Conductor: James Berdahl, Jan. 11. 

Chamber Music Concerts. Griller 
Quartet; Sept. 22 and 27, Oct. 30, 
Nov. 19. 

University Summer Chorus. Con- 
ductor: Robert Commanday. Choral 
concert, Nathan Schwartz and Mar- 
vin Tartak, soloists, July 15. Theresa 
Mass in B flat, July 24. 

Folk Music Concerts. “A Weekend 
of Folk Music”, Andrew Summers, 
Frank Warner, Jean Ritchie, soloists, 
Children’s con- 
cert: Sam Hinton, Clark and Mar- 
garita Allen, Marais and Miranda, so- 
loists, June 28. Jean Ritchie, Oct. 10; 
Cisco Houston, Oct. 18; Sandy Paton, 
Oct. 25. 

Berkeley Concert Association, 25 
Oak Ridge Road. President: Mrs. 
William DeLoss Love. Secretary: 
Mrs. Charles Peter Dutton. Com- 
munity Theatre, 3,600. Vienna Acad- 
emy Chorus, Oct. 22 and 23; Rudolf 


Serkin, Nov. 17 and 18; I Musici, 
Feb. | and 2; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Feb. 12 and 13; Cosmopolitan Opera 


of San Francisco presents “ 
March 31 and April 2; 
ling, April 23 and 24. 

Youth Concerts. Auspices: Berke- 
ley Albany Council of Parent Teacher 
Associations and Berkeley Public 
Schools. Community Theatre, 3,600. 
Four concerts by San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Conductor: Earl Bernard 
Murray. Jan. 7, Feb. 5, March 19, 
April 16. 

Recitals, Community Theatre, 3,- 
600. Management: Mary Ann Pollar. 
Theodore Bikel and Odetta, Oct. 11. 
Management: Paul Speer Enterprises, 
National Symphony of Mexico, Oct. 
24. Management: William E. King, 
“Candide”, Nov. 11; Mantovani and 
His New Music, April 12. Manage- 
ment: Special Enterprises, Robert 
Williams, Nov. 20. Management: 
Chamber of Commerce, Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, Jan. 13 through 
18. Management: Moss and Hay- 
mond, Marian Anderson, March 4. 
Management: Jewish Community 
Center, Pete Seeger, May 9. 

Recitals, Little Theatre, 628. Man- 
agement: Children’s Community Cen- 
ter, Lesselli Marionettes, Nov. 29. 
Management: Mariano Cardoba, Arte 
Flamenco. 

Musical Artists of America. 
Theatre, 628. Manager: 
Preobrojenska, March 23, 
27, 29, May 22, 25. 

Amphion Club Recitals. Little 
Theatre, 628. Manager: Milo Ayer, 
Jan. 27, April 7, March 3, May 26. 

Junior Bach Festival Association, 
Box 590. Musical Director: William 
Duncan Allen. President: Martinius 
Van Waynen. Alfred Hertz Memorial 
Hall of Music, 714; Little Theatre, 
628. Artists under 19 years old per- 
forming original music by Bach, April 
13 through 19. 


Rigoletto”, 
Jussi Bjoer- 


Little 
Veran 
27, April 
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Company of the Golden Hind. 
Playbox, 1505 San Pablo Ave. Di- 
rector: Rachmael Ben Avram. “Marri- 
age of Figaro”, Little Theatre, 628, 
Dec. 6, 12, 13, 19 and 20. “The Ab- 
duction from Seraglio”, Wheeler Au- 
ditorium, University of California, 
March 3 and 4. Other spring opera 
dates to be announced. 

Evening School Opera Theatre. 
Auspices: Berkeley Public Schools. 
Opera conductor: Marsden Argall. 
Orchestra conductor: John Lewis. 
Choral director: Rubi Blakey. Bal- 
let mistress: Dorothy Pring. Little 
Theatre, 650. Concert by combined 


opera, symphony and ballet groups, 
Oct. 4 and May 2. “The Gondoliers” f 
Nov. 14, 15, Feb. 6, 7. “Martha”, 
March 20 and 21. “Pagliacci”, June 
5 and 6. 


Berkeley Young Peoples Symphony. 
Conductor: Jessica Marcelli. Secre- 


tary: Mrs. William Page Douglas, 22 
Poppy Lane. Managing director: Wil- 
liam E. Chamberlain. Community 
Theatre, 3,600; Oakland Auditorium 
Theatre, 2,200. Concert dates to be 
announced. 

FRESNO 


By Lioyp H. HALDEMAN 


Haig Yaghjian, conductor of the 
Fresno Philharmonic, received a 
singular honor in May 1958 by win- 


ning the First Overseas Prize at the 
International Young Conductors Con- 
test in Liverpool, England. Mr. Yagh- 
jian organized the Fresno Philhar- 
moic five seasons ago. Lloyd H. 
Haldeman became the first full-time 
manager of the orchestra in August 
1958. An office has been established 
at 741 Belmont Ave. 

Fresno Philharmonic Orchestra, 741 
Belmont Ave. Auspices: Fresno Phil- 
harmonic Association. Conductor: 
Haig Yaghjian. President: Charles W 
Bonner. Manager: Lloyd H. Halde- 
man. Four subscription concerts, three 
preview concerts, two youth concerts, 
one pop concert. Pop concert: Sept. 
20; Lily Pons, Oct. 30; youth concert, 
Dec. 9; Donald O’Brien, Jan. 21 and 
22; Young Artist Awards Winners, 
Feb. 18 and 19; Community Chorus 
in Vaughan Williams’ “Sea” Sym- 
phony, May 13 and 14. 

Fresno Junior Philharmonic. 
pices: Fresno Philharmonic Associa- 
tion and Service League, Inc. of 
Fresno. Chairman: Mrs. Daniel Aller. 
Conductor: Haig Yaghjian. Manager: 
Lloyd H. Haldeman. Fresno Civic 
Civic Music Festival, Feb. 22; Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs Bi- 
ennial Convention, April 25. 

Fresno Community Chorus. Presi- 
dent: Paul Anderson. Conductors: 
Fred Dempster and Allen Clark. First 
Presbyterian Church, 850. Bruckner’s 
Mass in E Minor and Stravinsky’s 
Musica Sacra, Nov. 30; Vaughan 
Williams’ Mass in G Minor, March 8. 

Civic Music Festival. Auspices: 
American Guild of Organists and 
Choral Conductors Guild. Chairman: 


Aus- 


Carl Kromberg. Karl Weinrich, Feb. 
10; Fresno Junior Philharmonic and 
Fresno County Honor Chorus, Feb. 
22; Fresno State College Recital of 
English Music, March 1; Fresno Com- 
munity Chorus, March 8. 


Soloists: 
Nathan 


Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 
Milstein, March 22; 


ditorium (1,728), Jan. 23. 


53- 


Nan 
Merriman, April 26. Youth concert, 
Woodrow Wilson High School Au- 


Civic Music Association, 1550 Ar- 


Fresno Musical Club. President: mando Dr. President: Edward Mar- 
Mrs. Charles C. Robinson. Stanley rotte. Secretary: Mrs. Alfred H. Dur- 
Warner Theatre, 2,181. Elisabeth fee. Campaign chairman: Mrs. Leroy 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 6; Guiomar Carlisle. Concert Hall, 1,330. Six 
Novaes, Dec. 11; I Musici, Jan. 29; subscription concerts. Rod Strong, 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb. 5; Rich- Oct. 30; Nelson and Neal, Nov. 24; 
ard Tucker, March 19; Berl Senofsky, Adele Addison, Jan, 12; Ruth Slen- 
April 16. czynska, Feb. 25; Cavalcade of Song, 

March 7; the Rabinofs, April 13. 
I Beach City College, 4901 E. 
LONG BEACH © Pre St. Chairman of music: Royal 
By Atice S. DuRHAM Stanton, City College Auditorium, 


f 1,200. Seven subscription 
The first pop concert given by the (“Eyenings at Eight”). 


Long Beach Symphony, Lauris Jones 


events 
Whittemore 


. and Lowe, Nov. 1; San Francisco 
conducting, was held in the gardens Ballet, Nov. 13; music festival with 
of the Lakewood Country Club on Madrigal Singers, College Band 
Sept. 26. The newly organized Wom- (Charles Rumph, director), College 
an’s Symphony Guild sponsored the Symphony (Nelson Keyes, conduc- 
event, which netted a substantial sum or), Jan. 2; Cornelia Stabler, Feb. 


for the benefit of the orchestra. Guest 


artists were Raphael Mendez, and ith and Reni Wilson, April 11. 


28; Emlyn Williams, March 20; Mere- 


Marais and Miranda. ’ Yirec- 
Long Beach Symphony Associat'on, a —- _ eee : ae 
5336 Appian Way. Conductor: Lauris or; oom = Sees 
lenee Drecident: engage +e Bg Bly ditorium, 4,200. “Messiah” with Long 
Executive secretary: Mrs. John P. — ee 
McDonald. City College Auditorium. Candlelight” Tee 16 
1,200. Five subscription concerts. ‘ hg ‘ HE : 
Eva Gustavson, Nov. 2; Eudice Sha- Youth Concerts. Auspices: Board 
piro, Dec. 7; horn ensemble, Feb. 1; Of Education of Long Beach. Con- 
Student Musician Competition win. ductor: Lauris Jones. Millikan, Jor- 
ners, March 15; concert version of 4an, Woodrow Wilson High Schools, 
“Carmen” with Schola Cantorum, 4PPproximately 1,600. Concerts free to 
soloists to be announced, May 3. high school students, Nov. 2, Feb. 28, 


Los Angeles Philharmonic. Aus- April 4. 


pices: Long Beach Woman's Commit- Singers Workshop, 518 E. Fourth 
tee for the Southern California Sym- St. Director: James Brittain. Manager: 
phony Association. President: Mrs. Harvey Wagner. Concert Hall, 1,330. 
Monroe Yunker. Concert chairman: “Carousel”, Oct. 14-18; three events, 
Mrs. William P. Ellery. Concert Hall, 1959: “Kismet”, “Pajama Game”, 


1,330. Four subscription concerts, one third to be announced. 


youth concert. Guest conductors: Long Beach Museum of Art, 2300 
Eugen Jochum, Nov. 23; Sir John E. Ocean Blvd. Director: Jerome 
Barbirolli, Feb. 15; Erich Leinsdorf, Donson. Chamber music concerts, 


March 22; Georg Solti, April 26. (Continued on page 
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EDNA 
THIELENS = 





“Attractive and vivacious Edna Thielens possesses a beautiful voice 


of luscious, velvety quality, wide range and depth.” 


(Musical Leader, Chicago) 
Her fine artistry has won Edna Thielens wide acclaim in Lieder recitals, radio 


appearances and brilliant performances in leading operatic roles. 
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LONG BEACH 


(Continued from page 275) 
first and third Friday evenings, Octo- 
ber through May, free to the public 
by ticket reservation 
Schola Cantorum. 
Stanton. City College Auditorium, 
1,200. “Chorale for Christmas”, Dec. 
14; concert in First Methodist Church, 
1,500, March 3; annual pop concert, 
College Auditorium, 1,200, June 13 


Director: Royal 


SAN JOSE 
By SonJjA DeLevoryas 


San Jose Symphony. Conductor 


Sandor Salgo President Chester 
Mason, 1309 Glen Eyrie. Civic Audi- 
torium, 3,246. Edwin ¢ Dunning, 
baritone, San Jose State College A 


Cappella Choir, Nov. 21; Darius Mil 
haud, guest conductor, Janice Down, 
violinist, Feb. 5; Ozan Marsh, Clem- 
ent Hutchinson, clarinetist, March 20; 
Joan Goodman, pianist (audition win- 
ner), May | 

San Jose Concert Series. 
San Jose Music and 
Manager: Wendell Watkins. Civic 
Auditorium, 3,246. National Orches- 
tra of Mexico, Oct. 21; Paul Badura- 
Skoda, Jan. 23; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Feb. 9: Lotte Goslar’s Pantomime Cir 
cus, Feb. 27; Marian Anderson, 
March 9; Mantovani and His New 
Music, April 12. “Auntie Mame”, 
Jan. 26 and 27; “Li'l Abner”, May | 

Villa Montalvo, Saratoga, Calif. 
Concerts, recitals, lectures, opera, 
plays all year around. Four pairs of 
concerts by the Paganini Quartet in 
August 1959. 

San Jose Municipal Chorus. Con- 
ductor: DeRoy V. Brant, 1166 Martin 
Ave. Scottish Rite Auditorium, 1,000 


Auspices 
Arts Foundation 





The UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


College of Music 


announces 


{959 SUMMER SESSION 
OFFERINGS 


First Term—June 12-July 17 
Second Term— 
July 20-August 22 


Vocal Repertoire and Pedagogy. 
Performance. 

Opera and Operetta. 

Music History and Literature. 
Refresher Courses for 

Teachers and Artist 

Performers. 

Music Education. 


McKenna 38, 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 














“Messiah”, Dec. 8; “The Creation”, 
May 4. 

San Jose Light Opera Company. 
Manager: Wendell Watkins. Civic 


Auditorium, 3,246. “Showboat”, Nov. 
7 and 8. Other productions to be an- 
nounced. 


SACRAMENTO 


Sacramento Philharmonic, 906 21st 
St. Conductor: Fritz Berens. Manag- 
er: Allen B. Hart. President: F. Mor- 
ris Rowles. Six concerts; two special 
concerts. Soloists: Leonard Pennario, 
Nov. 18; Dec. 16; Joerg Demus, Jan. 
23; Stanley Plummer, Feb. 19; Doro- 
thy Maynor, April 3; Philharmonic 
Chorus, May 6. Special Concerts: 
“Messiah”, Dec. 4; Gershwin pro- 
gram, March |!. Two Youth concerts 
in City Schools, Oct. 15 and 22; one 
Family Concert, Memorial Auditori- 
um, Sept. 27 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Arthur F. Turner. Memori- 
al Auditorium, 4,444. Roger Wagner 
Chorale, Oct. 17; Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 


22; Lily Pons, Jan. 21; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 7; Erica Morini, 
March 3: Mantovani and His New 


Music, April 14 

Crocker Art Gallery Concert Series, 
216 O St. Chairman: Mrs. Kenneth 
Byers, 4843 F St. Robert Shultz, Oct 
19; Corrine Christopherson and Theo- 
dore Stephans, Nov. 16; String en- 
semble, Dec. 14; Robert Klump and 
May Lee Dozier, Jan. 18; Phyllis 
Duval Sorichetti, Feb. 15; Susan 
Prior, March 15; Germaine Prevost 
and Agnes Albert, April 19; Lorene 
Adams and John Rando, May 17 


PASADENA 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Elmer Wilson Concert Series, 300 
E. Green St. Manager: Elmer Wil- 
son. Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 3,- 
000. Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 12; Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 25; Glenn 
Gould, Jan. 9; Ballet Russe de Monte 


Carlo, Feb. 12; Jan Peerce, March 
17; Mantovani and His New Music, 
April 8. 


Coleman Chamber Concerts. 46 N. 
Los Robles Ave. Coleman Chamber 


Music Association. Manager: Harlow 
Mills. Pasadena Community Play- 
house. Rosalyn Tureck, Nov. 16; 
Janacek Quartet, Dec. 7; Schonbach, 
Baller, Bloch, Jan. 11: Quartetto 
Italiano, Feb. 8; Parrenin Quartet, 


March 8; Audition winners, April 5; 
Fine Arts Quartet, April 19. 

Pasadena Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus. Conductor: Richard Lert. 
Pasadena Civic Auditorium, 3,000 
Nov. 9, Dec. 14, Feb. 8, March 15, 
May 23. Youth concerts: Oct. 19, 
March 8. 

California Institute of Technology. 
Dabney Hall. California Art String 
Quartet, Oct. 12; Los Angeles Baro- 
que Players, Nov. 9; Louis and Annet- 
te Kaufman, Marjorie Call, Nov. 30: 
Coriolan String Quartet, Jan. 4; Har- 
per MacKay Ensemble, Jan. 25; Para- 
mount Woodwind Quintet, Feb. 15; 
Jerome Landsman, John Hamilton, 
March 1; Mallory String Trio, March 
22; Schoenfeld Trio, April 5: Los An- 
geles Baroque Players, April 26 


STOCKTON 


By Roy H. Copperup 


The Friends of Chamber Music, 
the only organization sponsoring pro- 
fessional ensemble concerts in the 
Central Valley of California, is in the 
midst of its third successful season. 
The organization was quickly formed 
in the middle of the 1956-57 season 


by a group of music-lovers, with the 
assistance of the Conservatory of 
Music at the College of the Pacific. 

Stockton Symphony. Conductor: 
Horace Brown. Secretary-treasurer: 
Mrs. Robert E. Lewis, 1436 W. Elm. 
Stockton Junior High School Audi- 
torium, 2,000. Lorene Adams, Oct. 
27; Neal O’Doan, Dec. 1; Binns Mel- 
ander, Jan. 26; Young People’s con- 
cert, Feb. 15; Frances Groves Perry, 
March 2; operatic program, April 6; 
pops concert, May 4; symphony-ballet 
program, May 25. 

Friends of Chamber Music. Presi- 
dent: Dr. Robert M. Adams, 982 Ox- 
ford Way. Pacific Auditorium, 1,500. 
Claremont Quartet, Nov. 2; Paganini 
Quartet, Dec. 5; Molnar-Baller Duo, 
Feb. 22. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Dr. Henry Rixford, 5412 
E. Shippee Lane. Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 
20; Gerard Souzay, Jan. 24; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Feb. 10; Leontyne 
Price, March 4; Concert Festival, 
April 24. 

Stockton Chorale. Conductor: Ar- 
thur J. Holton. “Messiah”, in con- 
junction with choruses of College of 
the Pacific and Stockton College, and 
church choirs, Dec. 7. 

College of the Pacific Opera Work- 
shop. Conductor: Lucas Underwood. 
“Bartered Bride”, Jan. 16, 17, 22, 23; 
“Aida”, in conjunction with Stockton 


College and Stockton Chorale, Feb. 
27-28 


SANTA BARBARA 


By Wituiam Couuier 


Community Arts Music Associa- 
tion of Santa Barbara, 827 State St. 
President: Robert M. Jones. Secre- 
tary-manager: Mrs. John A. Berger. 


Granada Theatre, 1,671. Rudolf 
Serkin, Nov. 25. Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic concerts: Georg Solti 


conducting, Dec. 9; Josef Krips con- 
ducting, Jan. 27; Sir John Barbirolli 
conducting, Feb. 11. Erica Morini, 
Feb. 24. Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting, March 
24; Georg Solti conducting, Nan Mer- 
riman, soloist, April 21. 

Lobero Theatre Foundation, 33 E. 
Canon Perdido St. President: Reginald 


Faletti Manager: Mrs. Cammillo 
Fenzi. Lobero Theatre, 669. No 
concerts scheduled for 1958-59 sea- 
son 

Santa Barbara Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, 1521 Dover Rd. President: 


William B. Collier III. Lobero Thea- 
tre, 669. Kenneth Spencer, Aug. 15. 

Music Society of Santa Barbara, 
P.O. Box 222. President: Mrs. Mil- 
dred Couper. Lobero Theatre, 669. 
Adolphe Frezin, Oct. 12; Trio di 
Bolzano, Nov. 10. 

Music Academy of the West, 1070 
The Fairway. Honorary president and 
director of vocal department: Lotte 
Lehmann. Musical director: Maurice 
Abravanel. Executive director: Ruth 
Cowan. Lobero Theatre, 669. Gyorgy 
Sandor, July 22; Grace Bumbry, 
July 29; Academy Symphony, Aug. 
5; chamber music, Aug. 19; “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, Aug. 26, 28 and 30. 

Santa Barbara Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Fox Arlington Theatre. Presi- 
dent: Monroe Langlo. Nelson and 
Neal, Nov. 20; Ruggiero Ricci, Dec. 
5; Ram Gopal and Indian Dancers 
and Musicians, Jan. 5; Cavalcade of 
Song, March §. 

Santa Barbara Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Ernest Gold. President: H. N. 
Beveridge. Assistant conductor and 
manager: Stefan Krayk. Four pairs 
of concerts: Tuesday afternoons for 
school children, and Tuesday even- 
ings for the general public. Nov. 18, 
Jan, 20, March 17, May 26. 


COLORADO 
DENVER 
By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


The Denver Symphony is present- 
ing a special series of four intimate 
concerts devoted to contemporary 
music featuring discussion of the 
music by Mr. Caston or the composer 
with the audience. The Denver Sym- 
phony is offering a season of 15 con- 
certs this year with a soloist for each 
except opening night. Nine evenings 
will be orchestral with soloists. Five 
“dramatized concerts” will feature 
artists in programs of three concertos, 
or arias in costume, with orchestral 
accompaniments. 

Denver Symphony, 310 Mercantile 


Bldg. Auspices: Denver Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Saul Caston. 
President: Herman F. Feucht. Man- 


ager: Helen Black. City Auditorium, 
2,381. Fifteen subscription concerts; 
four family concerts, nineteen youth 
concerts, fifteen sponsored broad- 
casts, regional tours. Subscription 
series soloists: Hilde Gueden, Oct. 28; 
Jean Madeira, Nov. 4; Gina Bach- 
auer, Nov. 18; Isaac Stern, Nov. 25; 
Rudolf Firkusny, Dec. 2; Storm Bull, 
Paul Parmalee, Howard Waltz, Dec. 
16; Lola Montes, Jan. 13; Berl Senof- 
sky, Jan. 27; Andre Tchaikowsky, 
Feb. 3; Blanche Thebom, Feb. 10; 
Nathan Milstein, Feb. 24; George 
London, Mar. 3; Gary Graffman, 
Mar. 10. Denver Symphony's Red 
Rocks Music Festival Series, Red 
Rocks Theatre, 8,000, July and 
August. 

Witherspoon-Grimes —_ Enterprises, 
Inc., 519 17th St. President: Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon. City Auditor- 
ium, 2,381. New York Opera Festi- 
val, “La Traviata” and “La Boheme”, 
Oct. 19; Roger Williams, Nov. 16; 
Melachrino and His Orchestra, Nov. 
23; Erroll Garner, Mar. 8. 

Hugh Hooks Entertainments, |80! 
Wynkoop St. Manager: Hugh Hooks. 

Denver Chamber Music Society, 
310 Merchantile Bldg. Auspices: Den- 
ver Symphony Guild. Director: Har- 
old Wippler. Chairman: Otto Sibor- 
sky. Phipps Auditorium, 970. Denver 
Symphony String Quartet, other mem- 
bers of Denver Symphony and guest 
artists in chamber music concerts, 
Nov. 6, Dec. 4, Feb. 5, Mar. 19. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 901 
Sherman St. Manager: Richard Sears. 


Phipps Auditorium, 970. Albeneri 
Trio, Oct. 30; La Salle Quartet, Jan. 
8; I Musici, Feb. 11; Fine Arts 


Quartet, April 9. 

Musician’s Society of Denver, |445 
Cleveland Place. President: Sophia 
Edmondson. Special programs: Janu- 
ary; Music of 1859 for Colorado 
Centennial, American composers, 
February; International music, May; 
annual Christmas music at Union 
Station; Junior Musicales. 

Lamont School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 900 Grant St. Direc- 
tor: Roger D. Fee. University Choir, 
Daniel Moe, director; Madrigal Sing- 
ers, Roger Fee, director; University 
Orchestra, Earl Schumann, conductor; 
University Concert Band, Ralph 
Strouf, conductor. 

Denver Municipal Band, City and 
County Bldg. Conductor: Henry E. 
Sachs. City Park, 5,000. Nightly con- 
certs for six weeks beginning July 4. 

Society of Colorado Composers, 
1025 Vaughn. President: Phillip 
Kamins. Programs of members’ ori- 
ginal compositions; Oct. 12, Nov. 11, 
Dec. 8, Feb. 16, March 1, May 17, 
June 6. Two TV programs. 

Business Men’s Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Antonia Brico. Phipps Auditor- 
ium, 970. Four concerts, Nov. 21, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Jan. 16, March 20, May 14 and 15. 

Denver Lyric Theatre, 1600 Logan 
St. Artistic director: John Newfield. 
Musical director: Rudolph Fetsch. In- 
ternational House Auditorium, 200. 
Benjamin’s “Prima Donna” and von 
Suppé’s “The Beautiful Galatea”, Dec. 
3-7; three other twin-bill productions 
to be announced. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
By Max LANNER 


Colorado Springs Symphony. Aus- 
pices, Colorado Springs Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Walter Eisen- 
berg. President: Palmer Hoyt, 1712 
N. Tejon. High School Auditorium, 
1,450. Five subscription concerts. 
Soloists: Yi-Kwei Sze, Nov. 13; Julian 
Olevsky, Jan. 22; Theodore Lettvin, 
March 5; Harold Wippler and Fred 
Hoeppner, April 30. 

Hampton Celebrated Attractions. 
Manager: Gretchen Hampton, Antlers 
Hotel. High School Auditorium, 
1,450. New York Opera Festival, Oct. 
20; Richard Tucker, Nov. 3; Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Nov. 18; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 15; Hei- 
delberg University Chorus, Feb. 23; 
Eugene List, April 7. 

Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Max Lanner. Winter 
concert series, Perkins Hall, 400; 
monthly concerts, November through 
May by faculty and community 
artists. Summer concert series, Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center, 450. 
Seven festival concerts on consecutive 
Wednesday evenings, during summer 
school session: Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Harth, Paul Doktor, Aldo Parisot, 
Max Lanner, Hanya Holm and her 
dance staff. 

Theatre Singers: President: George 
Garriques, 2019 E. Van Buren. Direc- 
tor: Edalyn Bledsoe Burger, 614 
Comanche Drive. Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center, 450. Operas in 
English. 

Taylor Memorial Concerts. Musical 
director: J. Julius Baird. Ten monthly 
concerts, October through July. Grace 
Episcopal Church, 1,000. Oratorios, 
organ recitals, guest soloists. 


GRAND JUNCTION 
By Harry HAMMER 


Mesa County Community Concert 
Association, 1220 Main St. President: 
Frank Wagner. General chairman: 
Mrs. Marion L. Kercheval. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. L. C. Nowlan. Pub- 
licity chairman: Harry Hammer. 
Grand Junction High School Audi- 
torium, 1,600. Albert Da Costa, Oct. 
30; Jorge Bolet, Dec. 15; San Fran- 
cisco Operatic Quartet, Feb. 12: 
Chicago Opera Ballet, March II: 
Mantovani and His New Music, 
March 31. 

Mesa College Civic Symphony, 
1120 North Ave. Conductor: Harry 
Hammer. Grand Junction High 
School Auditorium, 1,600. Two regu- 
lar concerts. Soloists: David Bar-Illan, 
Nov. 6; Joseph Eger, Feb. 5. 

Wednesday Music Club, 1910 N. 
4th St. President: Mrs. John H. Quist, 
Secretary: Virginia Jorgenson. Colo- 
rado Composers Concert, Jan. 14. 

Grand Junction Civic Opera Com- 
pany, 213 Alcove Dr. Musical di- 
rector: Hans Clemens. “The Old 
Maid and the Thief’, “Trial by 
Jury”, Oct. 23 and 24; “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors”, Dec. 18. 

Mesa College, 1120 North Ave. 
Director, music department: Harry 
Hammer. College Auditorium, 1,200. 
“Candide”, Nov. 20; Rochester Uni- 
versity Glee Club, April 2. Student 
and faculty recitals. 
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PUEBLO 
By Ropney TOWNLEY 


Mayre Olin Series. Manager: Mayre 
Olin. Memorial Hall, 2,000. Mela- 
chrino Orchestra, Nov. 24; Victoria 
de los Angeles, Jan. 22; Andre Tchai- 
kowsky, Feb. 4; Cesare Valletti, 
March 5; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
March 13. 

Pueblo College. Director of Music 
Department: Rodney Townley. Col- 
lege Auditoriums. Band Concerts: 
Nov. 20; Feb. 18; May 13. Choir con- 
certs: Dec. 4; Feb. 16; May 19. Stu- 
dent Recitals: Dec. 3; March 9; May 
12. Faculty Recitals: Roger Hodson, 
Dec. 7; James Duncan, Jan. 23. 

Pueblo Community Chorus. Aus- 
pices: Pueblo College. Director: Roger 
Hodson. College Auditoriums. “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 14; “Stabat Mater”, Ros- 
sini, May 15. 

Pueblo Community Band. Auspices: 
Pueblo College. Director: Ralph Levy. 
Fall, winter, and spring concerts. 
Guest artists to be announced. 

Pueblo Philharmonic. Auspices: 
Pueblo Philharmonic Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: Adolph Otter- 
stein. President: Howard Emmons. 
Memorial Hall, 2,000. Four concerts: 
Storm Bull, Oct. 23; Hunter Moore, 
Dec. 8; Bernalda Hutchinson, Feb. 4; 
Bradley Senger, April 6. 


GOLDEN 


Golden Symphony, 910 16th St. 
Conductor: Byron Darnell. President: 
L. J. Parkinson. Golden High School 
Auditorium. Five concerts. Soloists: 
Mykolas Saulius, cellist, Feb. 8; John 
Kline, bassoonist, March 22; William 
Gower, oboist, April 26. 





CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD 


By Greorce W. STOWE 


Hartford Symphony, 800 Main. St 
Auspices: Symphony’ Society’ of 
Greater Hartford. Conductor: Fritz 
Mahler. President: Charles A. Spoerl. 
Bushnell Memorial, 3,200. Eight sub- 
scription concerts, four young peoples 
concerts. Soloists: Jane Carlson, Nov 
5; Gerald Gelbloom, Jan. 7; Raymond 
Hanson, Feb. 18; Hartford Symphony 
Chorale, March 11; Samuel Mayes, 
April 5. Victor Borge, Oct. 29 (spe- 
cial concert). 

Connecticut Opera Association, 166 
Capitol Ave. Executive director: 
Frank Pandolfi. President: Samuel N. 
Rosenstein. Bushnell Memorial, 3,200. 
Five operas: “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci”, Nov. 12; “Rigoletto”, 
Jan. 15; “Madame Butterfly”, Febru- 
ary 16; “Lucia di Lammermoor”. 
Guest artists: Antonietta Stella, Eu- 
genio Fernandi, Margaret Roggero, 
Roberta Peters, William Wilderman, 
Jon Crain, Rina Telli, Giulio Gari, 
Walter Cassel, Richard Torigi, Igor 
Gorin, Flaviano Labo, Graciela Ri- 
vera, Gloria Lane. 

Civic Music Association, 166 Capi- 
tol Ave. President: Joseph R. Proctor. 
Jose Iturbi, Nov. 6; Igor Gorin, Nov. 
20; Columbus Boychoir, Dec. 11; 
Linn and Alexander Dance Jubilee, 
Jan. 5; Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 2; 
Victoria de los Angeles, March 23. 

Bushnell Symphony Series, 166 
Capitol Ave. Bushnell Memorial, 
3,200. New York Philharmonic, Sept. 
25; Philadelphia Orchestra, Oct. 24; 
Danish National Orchestra, Nov. 19; 
Boston Symphony, Jan. 13; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Feb. 5. 

Bushnell Chamber Music Course, 
166 Capitol Ave. Colonial Room. 
Budapest Quartet, Nov. 17; Curtis 


Bushnell Memorial Auditorium in 


Hartford 


Quartet with Boris Goldovsky, Jan. 
26; Quartetto Italiano, March 235. 

Hartt College of the University of 
Hartford, 187 Broad St. President: 
Moshe Paranov. Hartt Auditorium, 
400. Four Promenade Concerts, two 
operas, other attractions to be an- 
nounced. 

Hartford School 
Asylum Ave. Director: Clyde Keut- 
zer. String Quartet Series, Town and 
County Club. Association Concert 
Series with faculty performers. 

Hartford String Orchestra, 57 
Ridgewood Rd., East Hartford. Con- 
ductor: Harold Berkley. President: 
Mrs. Louis Frese. Two concerts. 


NEW HAVEN 


By Gorpon E. ARMSTRONG 


of Music, 834 


For the first time in its 65-year his- 
tory, the New Haven Symphony's 
regular concert series is sold out this 
season. This unprecedented occur- 
rence was due in great part to Van 
Cliburn’s appearance in the opening 
concert. The orchestra participated 
in New Haven’s first Festival of the 
Arts, which provided a four-day pro- 
gram of activities and exhibits on the 
historic Green in June. Present plans 
envision the Festival as an annual 
affair of statewide interest 

New Haven Symphony, 70 College 
St. Auspices: Yale University. Con- 
ductor: Frank Brieff. Manager: Har- 
old Kendrick. Woolsey Hall, 2,695. 
Seven subscription concerts; six youth 
concerts; fifteen high-school concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Van Cli- 
burn, Sept. 30; John Browning, Oct. 
14; Claudio Arrau, Nov. 25; Henryk 
Szeryng, Jan. 20; Clifford Curzon, 
Feb. 24; Eileen Farrell, March 17; 
Jean Casadesus, April 14 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, 101 
Orange St. Auspices: Yale University. 
Manager: Daggett M. Lee. Woolsey 
Hall, 2,695. The Danish National 
Orchestra, Oct. 6; Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 28; Boston Symphony, Nov. 11; 
Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 2; I Musici, Jan. 


13; Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 3; 
Boston Symphony, March 10. 

Yale University School of Music, 
124 College St. Chamber Music 
Series. Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. 
Fine Arts Quartet, Oct. 21; New 
York Woodwind Quartet, Nov. 4; 
Budapest Quartet, Nov. 18; Juilliard 
Quartet, Jan. 6; LaSalle Quartet, 
Feb. 10. 

Connecticut Experimental Theatre, 
194 Orange St. Conductor and direc- 
tor: Francesco Riggio. Manager: 
Giorgio D’Andria. Shubert Theatre, 
1,680. Productions to be announced. 

Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm St. Di- 
rector: Fenno Heath. Woolsey Hall, 
2,695. Some 20 concerts here and 
on tour, including joint appearances 
with Princeton Glee Club, Nov. 14; 
Harvard Glee Club at Cambridge, 
Nov. 21; Connecticut College Choir, 
in New London, April 11—here, 
April 12 (Bach’s “St. John’s Passion”). 
Christmas tour, Dec. 16 to 20. 

University Glee Club, P. O. Box 
402. Director: Fenno Heath. Presi- 
dent: Elliot Barske. Woolsey Hall, 
2,695. Christmas and spring concerts, 
dates to be announced. 

New Haven Chorale, P. O. Box 
1653. Director: Donald G. Loach. 
President: Mrs. Samuel Mills. Sprague 

(Continued on page 278) 
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COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 15-AUGUST 7 


MUSIC FESTIVAL 
CONCERTS 


Chambermusic classes 
Orchestra and Chorus 


} Mildred Miller, voice 
Giorgio Ciompi, violin 
Paul Doktor, violo 
George Bekefi, ce//o 
Max Lanner, piano 
J. Julius Baird, organ 


> 
> 
> 
Complete faculty of 
Wind-instruments and percussion. 
Walter Eisenberg, conductor 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
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Howard C. Smith, chora! director 


Albert Seay, musicology 
Earl Juhas, music education 
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WRITE: 


Director of Summer Session 4 
Colorado College, Dept. Ps 


Colorado Springs, Colorado ¢ 
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ASPEN 


ASPEN, COLORADO 
FESTIVAL 


* 3 Concerts Weekly 

© Lecture Recitals 

* Special Events 

© Conference on American Music 
© Humanistic Studies 

* Recreation High in the Rockies 


d MUSIC 


10th Anniversary Year 


SUMMER 1959 
SCHOOL 


Applications Now Being Received 
Distinguished Artist-Faculty 

Depts: piano, harpsichord, voice, opera, 
strings, chamber music, winds, percus- 
sion, conducting, composition 

Private Instruction and Festival Events 





festival dates 
June 25-Aug. 30 





YOUNG PEOPLE'S STRING 
PROGRAM 
High School Ages, Private Instruction & Workshops 


school dates 
June 22-Aug. 22 








For Program or Schoo! Catalog, WRITE: Norman Singer, Director 
Music Associates of Aspen, Dept. A, 161 West 86th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

















NEW HAVEN 


(Continued from page 277) 
Memorial Hall, 726. Two concerts; 
Nov. 7, March 3 


Woman's Choral Society, 22 Lake 
Pi. Conductor: Donald Shellhorn 
President: Mrs. Helen Gammons 
Sprague Memorial Hall, 726. Informal 
monthly gatherings this season 

Business and Professional Men’s 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel St. Conduc- 
tor: Harry Berman. President: Abra- 
ham Freeman. Sprague Memorial 
Hall, 726. Two concerts: with South- 
ern New England Telephone Clubs, 
Nov. 21; second concert, April 19 

Johnson Junior Symphony, 5 West- 


erly Road, North Haven. Conductor 
Peter Loro Woolsey Hall, 2,695 
Music Week concert 

Starlight Festival of Chamber 
Music, 7 Collett St.. Hamden. Direc- 
tor: Julius Scheir. Manager: Isabel 
Linderman. Yale Art Gallery Court- 


yard, S00. Four summer concerts, 
dates and guest artists to be an- 
nounced 

Waterbury Symphony, 57 N. Main 
St Conductor: Mario Di Cecco. 


Manager: Sylvia Meyers 
lar concerts, three young people’s 
concerts Soloists: Sidney Harth; 
Verdi's “Requiem” with Jane Senzi- 
mir, Jeannine Cowles, Goff Owen, 
Edward Schecker, Symphony Chor- 
ale; operatic concert with Louise Cas- 


Three regu- 


tagna, Mary McKenzie, Morris Lev- 
inson, James Farrar. Young people's 
concerts will include “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors” 
BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut Symphony, 1483 Post 
Road, Fairfield, Conn Conductor: 
Jonel Perlea Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre, 1,500 Soloists: Margaret 
Harshaw, Dec. 3: Byron Janis, Jan 
11; Lukas Feb. 15. Four sum- 
mer concerts 


Foss 





DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON 


By Lucrm B. HicKMAN 


Community Concert Association. 
President: Webster Schmidt. Salesi- 
anum Auditorium 1,300. Jerome 
Hines, Oct. 15; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Nov. 20; Eugene List and Carroll 
Glenn, Jan. 30; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
April § 

Wilmington Society of the Fine 
Arts, Delaware Art Center, Park 
Drive and Woodlawn Ave. Chairman 


Miss Eleanor B. Edge. Four free con- 
certs. John Corighano and Heide 
Hermanns, Oct. 21; American Society 


of Ancient 
bach, soloist 
Feb 24 


Instruments, Sol Schoen- 
Dec. 11; Tichman Trio, 
Rey de la Torre, April 14. 


University of Delaware Artists 
Series, Newark. Chairman: Edward H. 
Rosenberry Mitchell Hall, 900. 
Cesare Valletti, Oct. 10; The Cana- 
dian Players As You Like It”, Nov. 
0 Rococo Ensemble, Jan 10; 
Andres Segovia, Feb. 16: Rosalind 
Elias, March 3: Saidenberg Little 
Symphony, April 29 

University of Delaware, Newark. 


Music department. Michell Hall, 900 
Choral festival, concert version of “La 
Perichol Nov. 6; Symphonic Band, 
Sigurd Rascher, soloist, Feb. 26 

Wilmington Symphony, P. O 
1870. Musical director: Van 


Box 
Lier 
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Lanning. Playhouse, 1,300. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: David Davis, Oct. 20; 
Monique LeDuc, Jan. 26; Ursuline 
Academy Choir, April 6; Coleman 
Blumfield, May 4. 

Brandywiners, Ltd. P. O. Box 
1463. Director: Carl Jones. Longwood 
Gardens Open-Air Theatre near Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., 2,200. “Plain and 
Fancy”, July 30, 31, Aug. 1, 6, 7, 8. 

Wilmington Festival of the Sacred 
Arts Association, Inc., P. O. Box 
1321. Musical director: William S. 
Nagle. President: William H. Kitchelt, 
Jr. Playhouse, 1,300. Attractions to be 
announced for spring. 

Cappela Club. Director: Frederick 
W. Wyatt. Grace M. E. Church, 900. 
“Messiah”, Dec. 14; other attractions 
to be announced for spring. 

Du Pont Company Chorus, Du 
Pont Bldg. Director: Frank J. Clark. 
President of Board: Eric W. Kjell- 
mark, Jr. President of chorus: Richard 
W. Johnson. Sleighton Farms (near 
Media, Pa.) Concert, Dec. 2; Play- 
house, 1,300, Dec. 17, 18, 19; Salesi- 
anum Auditorium, 1,300, March 21, 
joint concert with Du Pont Chamber 
Orchestra; Gibbstown, N. J., May; 
Longwood Gardens Open-Air Theatre 
near Kennett Square, 2,200, June 12 
13; Josephine Gardens, Rockford 
Park, Wilmington, open-air concert, 
July | 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON 


By Ruts Sickarus 
and THEODORE SCHAEFER 
An International High Fidelity 
Music Festival is announced as a 
benefit for the National Symphony on 
February 5, 6, 7 and 8. High fidelity 
tape recordings of the outstanding 
music festivals of various countries 
will be played, accompanied by color 
slides of the locations and country- 
side. Countries whose embassies which 
have accepted participation to date in- 
clude France, Belgium, Norway, Swe- 
den, Yugoslavia, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Great Britain, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria. Among United States 
music festivals to be represented are 
Aspen and Tanglewood. The event at 
the Shoreham will be the culmination 
of a full week of special music events 
beginning with a Soundorama concert 
by the National Symphony under the 
direction of Howard Mitchell in Con- 
stitution Hall on Jan. 31 

National Symphony, 1779 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W. Auspices: Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion. Conductor and music director: 


Howard Mitchell. President: Carson 
Gray Frailey. Manager: Ralph Black. 
Assistant manager: Edward Dough- 


erty. Constitution Hall, 3,810; Disner 
Auditorium, 1,502; Ritchie Coliseum, 
3,500; Capitol Theatre, 3,426. Thirty- 
two Tuesday and Wednesday evening 
concerts in Constitution Hall, same 
program both evenings; seven Thurs- 
day matinee concerts, repeating pre- 
ceding Tuesday-Wednesday pair, in 
Lisner Auditorium; thirty-five special 
concerts not on series; four concerts 
on Prince Georges series, at Ritchie 
Coliseum of the University of Mary- 
land, College Park; twelve free chil- 
dren’s concerts sponsored by local 
firms, associations and _ individuals; 
eleven subscription children’s concerts 
(three on series); five weekly Music 
for Young America concerts during 
April and May, for visiting high 
school students, sponsored by Mrs 
Herbert May; series of four pop con- 


certs in Constitution Hall; Virginia 
tour, Oct. 31-Nov. 3: two Northern 
tours, Nov. 28-Dec. 7 and Jan. 12- 





———— 


Constitution Hall in Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 17; Midwestern tour, Feb. 21- 
March 14; Pennsylvania tour, March 
30-April 1; South American tour, 
sponsored by ANTA, eight weeks dur- 
ing the summer. 

Subscription series soloists: Vladi- 
mir Ashkenazy, Oct. 14-15; New York 
City Ballet (in Capitol Theatre), Oct. 
21-22 (matinee Oct. 22); Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, Oct. 28-29 (repeated 
in Lisner Auditorium Oct. 30); Mischa 
Elman, Rudolph Petrak and the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church Choir, 
Theodore Schaefer, director, Nov. 11- 
12 (Elman and orchestra repeated in 
Lisner Auditorium and at University 
of Maryland, Nov. 13); Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Nov. 18-19; Jorge Bolet, 
Nov. 25-26; Boston Symphony, Dec. 
11; Boston Symphony, Robert Shaw 
conducting, Jan. 15; Sir John Bar- 
birolli, guest conductor, Dec. 16-17 
(repeated in Lisner Auditorium Dec. 
18); Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 6-7; Antal 
Dorati, guest conductor, Jan. 27-28 
(repeated in Lisner Auditorium Jan. 
29); Myra Hess, Feb. 3-4: Bach Aria 
Group, Feb. 17-18 (orchestral pro- 
gram repeated in Lisner Auditorium, 
Feb. 19); Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Zino Francescatti, March 10-11; Isaac 
Stern, March 17-18 (repeated in 
Lisner Auditorium and at University 
of Maryland, March 19); Howard 
University Choir, Warner Lawson, di- 
rector, March 24-25. 

Pop series soloists: Washington 
Ballet and guest artists, Jan. 24 (re- 
peated at University of Maryland Feb. 
5); remainder of series to be an- 
nounced. 

Children’s subscription series solo- 
ist: Schmuel Ashkenasi, Feb. 11. 

Special concerts: Washington Red- 
skins-Green Bay Packers football 
game, halftime concert, Oct. 19; 
“Messiah”, with John McCollum, 
Adele Addison, Rilla Mervine, Dec. 
21; Children’s Ballet, “Cinderella”, 
Dec. 27; Philadelphia Orchestra, Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting, Jan. 13; 
High Fidelity concert, in conjunction 
with the International High Fidelity 
Music Festival, Jan. 31; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Erica Morini, April 14. 

Patrick Hayes Concerts, 1108 G St., 
N.W. Auspices: Patrick Hayes in asso- 
ciation with the Friday Morning 
Music Club. President and manager: 
Patrick Hayes. Constitution Hall, 
3,810; Capitol Theatre, 3.426; Lisner 
Auditorium, 1,502: Uline Arena, 
5.325. Grenadier Guards and Scots 
Guards, Sept. 18 and Nov. 14; New 
York Philharmonic. Sept. 28; concert 
performance of “Candide”, Oct. 12: 
Chicago Symphonv, Oct. 19: Victor 
Borge, Oct. 25; Victoria de los An- 


geles, Oct. 26; Melachrino and His 
Orchestra, Nov. 1; Theatre National 
Populaire, Nov. 5 and 6 (matinee 


Nov. 6); Music with Mary Martin, 
Nov. 10 and March 5; Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas, Nov. 22: Carlos Mon- 


toya, Dec. 5; Anna Russell, Dec. 7; 
Iglesias Spanish Ballet, Dec. 13; Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Dec. 14; Sir John 
Gielgud, Dec. 20; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Jan. 4; Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
Jan. 11; Jose Greco and Company, 
Jan. 17; Emlyn Williams, Jan. 24; 
Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 1; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Feb. 8; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 
15; Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Feb. 
22; Glenn Gould, March 1; Andres 
Segovia, March 7; Cesare Siepi, 
March 8; Mantovani and His Orches- 
tra, March 14; Handel’s “Joshua”, 
March 15: Artur Rubinstein, March 
22: Zara Douloukhanova, March 30; 
Leontyne Price, April 5; Beryozka 
Folk Ballet, Dec. 15-16 (matinee Dec. 
16). Auspices: Patrick Hayes. Erroll 
Garner, Oct. 17; Metropolitan Opera 
April 27-28. 

Opera Society of Washington, 1745 
K St., N.W. Auspices: Opera Society 
of Washington, Inc. President: E. R. 
Finkenstaedt. Manager: Day Thorpe. 
Conductor: Paul Callaway. Lisner 
Auditorium, 1,502. “Le Nozze di 
Figaro”, with Irene Jordan, John 
Reardon, Donald Gramm, Judith 
Raskin, Eva Wolff, Nadja Witkowska, 
Phyllis Frankel, Stanley Carlson, John 
Kuhn, Robert Trehy, Robert 
Schmoor, Ralph Herbert, director, 
members of the National Symphony 
and Washington Ballet, Nov. 20-21- 
23: “The Rake’s Progress”, with Mar- 


guerite Willauer, John McCollum, 
Tom Rakewell, Robert Rue, Nick 
Shadow, Nell Tangeman, Hugues 


Cuenod, Sofia Steffan, Tom Paul, Feb. 
12, 13 and 15; “Falstaff” (cast to be 
announced), April 10-12-13. In con- 
junction with Institute of Contempo- 
rary Arts: “Orfeo”, with Hugues 
Cuenod, Adele Addison, Gloria Davy, 


Russell Oberlin. Frank  Porretta, 
Charles Bressler. Frederick Cohen, 
director, Feb. 2. 


A. W. Mellon Concerts, Constitu- 
tion Ave. and Sixth St., N.W. Aus- 
pices: National Gallery of Art. Musi- 
cal director: Richard Bales. East 
Garden Court of the Gallery, 1,000. 
Forty concerts on consecutive Sunday 
evenings, September 21 through June 
21. Ten concerts by the National 
Gallery Orchestra, Richard Bales, 
conductor, two of which are provided 
by the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the American Federation of 
Musicians. Soloists for the orchestral 
concerts: Claude Frank, Evelyn 
Swarthout, Harry McClure, Carroll 
Glenn, Mark and Nancy Ellsworth, 
Charles T. Chapman, Peggy Zabawa, 
Rilla Mervine, Gzorge Barritt, Jule 
Zabawa, Church of the Reformation 
Cantata Choir. Recitals feature: Ann 
Schein, Daniel Abrams, Hilde Somer, 
Jerome Rappaport, Natalie Hinderas, 
Seymour Bernstein, Hanoch Green- 
feld, Toshiya Eto, Karen Tuttle, Guy 
Fallot, Janice Seward, Richard Kuel- 
ling, Gregory Simms, Archer and 
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Gile, Karen Duke. Kohon Quartet, 
Tichman Trio, Philadelphia String 
Trio, Feldman Chamber Music So- 
ciety of Norfolk. Virginia, Landon 
School Chorus, Thiel College Choir, 
Dayton (Ohio) Boys’ Choir. Special 
concerts: the Gallery’s 16th American 
Music Festival, during May. All con- 
certs are broadcast in their entirety 
by WGMS-AM and FM, Washington, 
and affiliated stations of the Good 
Music Station Network. 

Phillips Gallery Concerts, 1600 2\st 
St., N.W. Auspices: Phillips Gallery. 
Assistant to the director in charge of 
music: Elmira Bier. Concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons and/or Monday eve- 
nings, October through June. Soloists: 
Werner Lywen, John Martin, Richard 


Dirksen; David Smith, William 
Hughes; Irene Schreier; Robert Prit- 
chard; Helen McGraw; Eleanor 


Knapp; Albert Fuller; Virginia Rein- 
ecke; Marvin Morgenstern and Fritz 
Jahoda; Ara Berberian, Theodore 
Schaefer; chamber music program 
with Mary Louise Boehm, Kees 
Kooper, Livio Mannucci; three city 
chamber music program with Barthol- 
omeus Kool and Robert Parriss; Sarah 
Elizabeth Katz; Margaret Pardee, 
David Garvey; Maria Luisa Faini; 
Veda Reynolds and Joseph Rezita: 
Theodore Lettvin; Piano Quartet with 
Emma Jo Hill and Charles McCraken; 
String Art Quartet; Mathilde Mc- 


Kinney and William Stone; Doda 
Conrad; Thomas Kerr, Jr.; Anne 
Stephenson; Lilian Kallir; Mozart 


Duo, Virginia Reinecke and Richard 
Dirksen; Nancy Cirillo; Janet South- 
wick, Alice Wightman; Washington 
Composers Club; John Yard; Karen 
Tuttle; National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors, 
Robert Parriss, program chairman; 
Rebecca Spaatz; David Davis; Evelyn 
White: Mitchell Andrews; Allen Bark- 
er; Thai-thi Lang; William DuPre; 
Milton and Peggy Salkind: Virginia 
Dulaski; John Hornor; The Antiqua 
Players; Gates Wray; Hanoch Green- 
feld; Jean Lunn and Rev. Russell 
Woollen; Paul Olefsky and Gordon 
Staples; Vivian Scott; Ruth Brall; Tom 
Paul; Mallory Walker. 

Library of Congress, Music Divi- 
sion, East Capitol St. and Independ- 
ence Ave., S.E. Auspices: Gertrude 
Clark Whittall Foundation, Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation, Nicho- 
las Longworth Foundation. Head of 
Music Division: Harold Spivacke. 
Budapest Quartet, twenty-three con- 
certs throughout the season, with 
Nathan Gordon, Benar Heifetz, Wal- 
ter Trampler, Felix Galimir, Lewis 
Graeler, Rudolf Firkusny, Louis Kent- 
ner, Rudolf Serkin; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, Oct. 30; New York 
Brass Quintet, Nov. 21; Juilliard 
Quartet, Nov. 28; Saidenberg Cham- 
ber Players, Dec. 5; Washington 
Woodwind Quintet, Dec. 12; Paul 
Badura-Skoda and Joerg Demus, Jan. 


15; Beaux Arts Quartet, Jan. 16; 
Quartetto Italiano, Jan. 23; Festival 
Quartet, Jan. 30; Beaux Arts Trio, 
Feb. 6; New York Chamber Soloists, 
Feb. 13; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 20; 
Claremont Quartet. Feb. 27; Jean- 
Pierre Rampal and Robert Veyron- 
LaCroix, March 6; New York Pro 
Musica, March 13. 


Corcoran Gallery Concerts, 17th St. 
and New York Ave., N.W. Auspices: 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Series di- 
rector: Henri Dorra. Atrium, 500. One 
subscription concert, four membership 
concerts, seven free concerts. Johanna 
Martzy, Oct. 25; New York Trio, 
Nov. 20; Fernando Valenti, Jan. 8; 
Paul Badura-Skoda, Feb. 5; Paganini 
Quartet, Feb. 26; Pro Arte Trio of 
the United States Marine Band, Oct. 
12; Members of the U. S. Air Force 
Symphonette (sponsored by the Na- 
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tional Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors), Nov. 2; Erik 
Hillman, Nov. 30; Ludwig Olshansky, 
Dec. 7; Norman Chapman, Dec. 21; 
Marion Zarzeczna, Jan. 25; William 
Montgomery, April 19. 

Institute of Contemporary Arts 
Series, 17th St. and New York Ave., 
N.W. Auspices: Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts. Series director: Rob- 
ert Richmond. Atrium, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, 500. October through 
May: series of chamber concerts, with 


Rev. Russell Woollen and the Catho- 
lic University Chamber Ensemble, 
Paul Callaway, Robert Parriss, Isa- 


dore Cohen, Albert Fuller, Werner 
Lywen, John Martin, Harry McClure, 
Paul Olefsky, George Wargo, John 
Yard. 

Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies, Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin Aves., N.W. Auspices: Washington 
Cathedral. Director: Paul Callaway. 
Washington Cathedral, 3,000. Bach's 
“Christmas Oratorio”, with Judith 
Raskin, Florence Kopleff, Charles 
Bressler, Richard Kuelling, Dec. 14; 
Brahms’s “Requiem”, with Adele 
Addison and John Reardon, March 
22; Haydn’s “The Creation”, with 
Nadja Witkowska, Maria diGerlando, 
Frank Porretta, Jan Rubes, Mac Mor- 
gan, April 21. 

Howard University Concerts, 2401 
Sixth St., N.W. Auspices: Howard 
University School of Music. Chair- 
man: C. Cecil Cohen. Andrew Rankin 
Memorial Chapel, 500. Stewart Gor- 
don, Dec. 4; Roland Hayes, Feb. 19; 
Emerson Meyers, March 19; John 
Martin, date to be announced. 

University of Maryland Concert 
Series, College Park, Maryland. Aus- 
pices: Cultural Committee of the 
Student Government. Faculty advisor: 
Homer Ulrich. Cole Activities Build- 
ing, 12,000. “La Traviata”, New York 
Festival Opera, Oct. 9; National Sym- 
phony, Mischa Elman, Nov. 13; Benny 
Goodman, Nov. 20; Gaelic Singers, 
Feb. 24. Auspices: Department of 
Music. Student Union Building, 275. 
U. S. Marine Band Concert Ensem- 
ble, eight Wednesday evening con- 
certs: Oct. 1, Nov. 5, Dec. 3, Jan. 7, 
Feb. 11, March 4, April 1, May 6. 

American University Chamber Music 
Society, Massachusetts Ave. at Ne- 
braska Ave., N.W. Auspices: Ameri- 
can University. Director: George 
Steiner. American University Quartet, 
six Tuesday evening concerts: with 
Evelyn Swarthout, Oct. 7, Nov. 5, 
Dec. 10, Feb. 10, May 19; with 
Charles Lassueur, Jan. 20. American 
University Orchestra, George Steiner, 
conductor, seven evening concerts: 
Oct. 11, Nov. 24, Dec. 18, Jan. 30, 
Feb. 20, April and May dates to be 
announced; soloists to be announced. 

Water Gate Pops Concert Series, 
1616 K St., N.W. Auspices: Water- 
gate Pops Concert Association, Inc., 
in conjunction with D. C. Recreation 
Department and National Capital 
Parks. President: Edward R. Garr. 
Musical director: Emerson Meyers. 
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The Water Gate, 6,000. Watergate 
Pops Orchestra, Emerson Meyers, 
conductor, with the following soloists: 
Lettvin and Tom Paul, June 25; John 
Martin, July 2; Virginia Reinecke, 
July 9. Concert version of “The Merry 
Widow”, with Katharine Hansel, 
Mary Ann Stabile, Bill Jones, William 
DuPre; Frederick Fall, conductor; 
Patrick Hayes, narrator; July 16. 

Water Gate Summer Symphony, 
1105 16th St., N.W. Auspices: Music 
Performance Trust Fund of the Re- 
cording Industry and D. C. Federa- 
tion of Musicians Local 161, in con- 
junction with National Capital Parks. 
The Water Gate, 6,000. Jazz Festival, 
local recording bands, Felix Grant, 
commentator, June 11; Broadway-on- 
the-Potomac, Dr. Henry Goldstein, 
conductor, July 23; Hollywood-on-the- 
Potomac, Eddie Pierce, conductor, 
with Joyce Carr and Gene Archer, 
July 30; National Gallery Orchestra, 
Richard Bales, conductor, Church of 
the Reformation Cantata Choir, with 
Jule and Peggy Zabawa, Aug. 6; 
operatic arias, Nicholas Pappas, con- 
ductor, with Jacob Barkin, Aug. 13; 
music of Washington composers and 
arrangers, Lloyd Toby Tyler, conduc- 
tor, Aug. 20; all-request program, 
Eddie Pierce and Dr. Henry Gold- 
stein, conductors, with Elliot Prescott, 
Aug. 27. 

Pan American Union Concerts, 
17th St. and Constitution Ave. Aus- 
pices: Pan American Union. Director: 
Guillermo Espinosa. Hall of the 
Americas, 1,000. Pedro d’Andurain, 
Oct. 6; Vera Franceschi, Oct. 22; Al- 
fonso Montecino, Nov. 12: Sidney 
Harth, Nov. 26; Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 10; Jaime Laredo, Jan. 7; Nora 
Caperan, Jan. 19; Angel Reyes, Feb. 
11; Winifred Perpener, Feb. 25; Man- 
uel Veiga, March 16. The artists 
appearing on this series represent vari- 
ous member countries of the Pan 
American Union. 

Friends of Music at Dumbarton 


Oaks, 1703 32nd St., N.W. Auspices: 
Harvard University. Director: John 
Thacher. Vienna Octet, Nov. 7; New 


York Pro Musica, Dec. 15; | Musici, 
Jan. 11; Ralph Kirkpatrick, Feb. 1; 
Leon Fleisher and Leonard Rose, Feb. 
27; Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet 
with Thomas Brockman, March 15. 


FLORIDA 
MIAMI 
By ArtHur Troostwyk 


University of Miami Symphony. 


Auspices: University of Miami. Con- 
ductor: John Bitter. Associate con- 
ductor: Modeste Alloo. Manager: 
Marie Volpe. Dade Auditorium, 
2,500; Miami Beach Auditorium, 


3,500. Nine pairs of subscription con- 
certs; Two Young People’s concerts, 
Dade Auditorium; ten summer pop 
concerts, Miami Beach Auditorium. 
Guest conductor: Fabien Sevitzky, 
Oct. 26 and 27, Nov. 16 and 17, Jan. 
18 and 19, Feb. 8 and 9. Subscription 
series soloists: orchestral, Oct. 26 and 
27; Eugene Istomin, Nov. 16 and 17; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Dec. 7 and 
8; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 18 and 19; 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, Feb. 8 and 9; 
Victoria de los Angeles, March 1 and 
2; Alicia Alonso and Igor Youske- 
vitch, March 22 and 23; Berl Senof- 
sky, April 12 and 13; Andre Tchai- 
kowsky, May 3 and 4. Young People’s 
concerts: Oct. 10 and Jan. 30; three 
performances on each date. 

Miami Civic Music Association. 
President: Charles H. Crandon, 60 
N.W. Sixth St. Dade Auditorium, 
2,500. Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Nov. 
20; Cavalcade of Song, Jan. 20; Van 
Cliburn, Feb. 5; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 20; Isaac Stern, Feb. 26; 
Cincinnati Symphony, Jacob Lateiner, 
March 9; Ballet Ruse de Monte Carlo, 
March 16; Eileen Farrell, April 14. 

Miami Beach Community Concért 


Series. President: Theodore F. Gan- 
non, 730 N.W. 187th Dr. Miami 
Beach Auditorium, Linn and Alexan- 
der Dance Jubilee, Jan. 21; Risé 
Stevens, Feb. 7; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Louis Kentner, Feb. 21; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Michael Rabin, 
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ACCOMPANISTS UNLIMITED 


a national registry of accompanists, American-Canadian 
© EXCLUSIVE psa naar ® Exclusive New York agent for 
e finest accompanists available. 
¢ CURRENT AVAILABILITY © Open dates — commitments permit 
single-call HOLD for each accompanist. 
© RECITAL — ® Management in Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los 
ngeles, New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, Toronto 
e ANNUAL DIRECTORY ® 1959-60 roster of AU accompanists. Sept. 
1959. Reserve your copy: $2, post paid. 
e CHICAGO ENTERPRISE ® From Chicago, you can request ac- 


companists anywhere. Phone local operator: ENTERPRISE 


4279. 
© TREMENDOUS SAVINGS ® Local accompanists eliminate many 


costs. 
© FOREIGN ARTISTS ® Accompanists for complete tours, 


Canada. 


3CcK soerv 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


“Master of Bel Canto" 


"Instinctive Bel Canto — Operatic style." 
"Sorisio in Fine Recital" (Headline) 
"Sensitive and understanding interpreter of German Lieder." 
CONCERT 


OPERA 


Available to Civic, Community and all organized audiences. 


Concert Mgt.: R. Sorisio, 24 West 76th St., New York 23, N. Y. 


E. Downes, New York Times. 
A. Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle. 
Musical Courier. 


ORATORIO 


TR 3-517! 


USA- 


4, Director 
JUdson 6-3978 


Room 711 
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March 7; George London, April 11 
Opera Guild of Greater Miami. 

Director: Arturo di Filippi, 625 S.W. 


29th ~=Road Conductor Emerson 
Buckley. Stage director: Anthony Sti- 
vanello. President: Alex Balfe. Dade 


Auditorium, 2,500, two performances 


each Miami Beach Auditorium, 
3,500, one performance each. “Rigo- 
letto”, Jan. 26, 27 and 28, with Giu- 
seppe Taddei, Flaviano Labo, Erika 
Koeth, Norman Scott, Thelma Alt- 
man; “A Masked Ball”, Feb. 23, 25 
and 28, with Richard Tucker, Martha 
Lipton, Herva Nelli, Eva _ Likova, 
Edward Doe, Joshua Hecht 

Junior Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami. Director: Arturo di Filippi 
Members understudy Metropolitan 


Opera singers appearing in major pro- 
ductions. Opera Workshop produc- 
tions will include “Rigoletto”, “A 
Masked Ball”, and “Sunday Excur- 
sion”, with two different casts, giving 
1S performances in Dade County 
schools in April 

Friends of Chamber Music. Presi- 
dent: Robert Kistler, 7441 S.W. 74th 
Ave White Temple Auditorium, 
1.200. Janacek Quartet, Nov. 4; 
Griller Quartet, Jan. 14; Quartetto 
Italiano, Jan. 27; | Musici, Feb. 24; 
Fine Arts Quartet with Walter Tramp- 
ler, violist, March 10 

Barry College Cultural Series. 
Auditorium, 1,000. Arthur Loesser, 
Giorgio Ciompi, Nov. 2; The Chanti- 
cleers, Jan. 18; Marjorie Lawrence, 
Nelson and Neal, March 15; Mme 
Averil Tong, April 5. 

Miami Ballet. Director: Thomas 
Armour, 2973 Coral Way. Dade 
Auditorium, Nov. 28. Performances 
with the Southeastern Ballet in their 
festival, April 25, Dade Auditorium 

University of Miami Chamber 
Music Series. Director: Dean John 
Bitter. Beaumont Hall, 500. Recitals 
and concerts by faculty members and 
students 

University Band, Fred McCall, con- 
ductor. Concerts on campus and an- 
nual tour through Florida. School of 
Music Commencement concert, Miami 
Senior High School, June 

Bayfront Park Community Concert 
Band. Conductor: Caesar La Monaca, 
Sr. 740 S.W. 25th Road. Bayfront 
Park Bandshell, 5,000. Weekly con- 
certs during winter season. Also sev- 
eral youth concerts. Annual Royal 
Poinciana Festival event in June 

Miami Beach Civic Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Barnett Breeskin. Free month- 
ly concerts 

Milenoff Concert Association. 
rector 


Di- 
Georges Milenoff, 251 Palermo 
Ave., Coral Gables. Dade Auditor- 
ium. Jose Limon and Company, Dec. 
6; National Ballet of Canada; Inter- 
national Repertory Company, Feb. 6 
and 7; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
March 14. Miami Beach Auditorium: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, March 
15. Other attractions pending 

City of Miami Spring Fete. Annual 
festival of music, ballet and other 
events, with neighboring Latin Ameri- 
can countries participating. Orange 
Bowl, 70,000 in May 

Carillon Hotel Symphonette. Con- 
ductor: Jacques Donnet. Club Siam, 
1.200. Nine monthly concerts with 
famous artists, commencing in April. 

University of Miami Summer Sym- 
phony Pop Concerts. Musical Direc 
tor: John Bitter Miami Beach 
Auditorium, 3,500. Ten Sunday eve- 
ning concerts, June to August. Guest 
conductors will include Arthur Fied- 
ler, Paul Whiteman, Leroy Anderson, 
Alberto Bolet, Howard Barlow, James 
Christian Pfohl, Franz Allers and 
Skitch Henderson. 





Miami Beach 
ORLANDO 
By COLLeen Pope 


Florida Symphony, San Juan Hotel, 
P. O. Box 782. Auspices: Florida 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Frank 
Miller. President: Helen Ryan. Man- 
ager: David L. Cotton. Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,800. Eight subscription 
concerts, Orlando-Winter Park area 
Five subscription concerts, Peabody 
Auditorium, Daytona Beach. Aus- 
pices: Daytona Beach Symphony So- 
ciety. President: Mrs. George Oliver. 
Single subscription concerts in Eustis, 
Mt. Dora, Melbourne and pop con- 
certs at Cypress Gardens, Winter 
Haven, Leesburg and Cocoa. Six 
youth concerts in four Central Florida 
counties. Eight young people’s con- 
certs for elementary and high school 
children, Municipal Auditorium. Sub- 
scription soloists: [gor Gorin, January 
8, 9; Louis Kentner, Jan. 22, 23; Vic- 
toria de los Angeles, March 5, 6; Jorge 
Bolet, March 19, 20. Local artists 
featured on an evening of concertos 
Manly Duckworth, Eugene Johnson, 
Geraldine Gee and Alphonse Carlo, 
Feb. 5. 

One Gala Evening of Opera, spon- 
sored by the Junior League of Orlando 
as a benefit for the orchestra, with 
Richard Tucker, Mildred Miller, Heidi 
Krall and Cesare Siepi. 

Civic Music Association, P 
1043. President: F. D. Streep, Jr.. 
Municipal Auditorium, 2,800. Jacob 
Lateiner, Oct. 28; Eugene Conley, 
Nov. 13; Rosina Da Rimini, Dec. 11: 
Cavalcade of Song, Jan. 21; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Feb. 16; Balle Russe 
de Monte Carlo, March 13 

Bach Festival Society, Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park. President: John 
Tiedtke. Director: Robert Hufstader. 
Knowles Memorial Chapel. Bach 
commemoration, Feb. 22-28. Soloists 
to be announced. 

Rollins Concert Series, P. O. Box 
160, Rollins College, Winter Park 
Auspices: Rollins Conservatory of 
Music. Annie Russell Theatre, 
Knowles Memorial Chapel. Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Oct. 19, Jan. 25 and 
April 5; Catharine Crozier, Nov. 23; 
Helen Moore, Jan. 9; Juilliard Quar- 
tet, Jan. 16; Ross Rosazza and John 
Carter, Feb. 12; Mack Harrell, Robert 
Hufstader, March 2; Jean-Pierre Ram- 
pal and Robert Veyron-Lacroix, 
March 24; Alphonse Carlo and Kath- 
erine Carol, May |. 
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SARASOTA 


By Hans ASTHEIMER 


Florida West Coast Symphony, Box 
1107. Conductor: Alexander Bloch. 
President: Mrs. Walter R. Thompson. 
Manager: Jack M. Rorimer. Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, 1,700; Bradenton 
High School Auditorium, 1,200. Three 
pairs of concerts, divided between 
Sarasota and Bradenton; four chil- 
dren's concerts. Soloists: Benno Rabi- 
nof, Dec. 12 and 13; Barbara Whit- 
tington, pianist, Feb. 13 and 14; Mary 
Johnson, cellist, March 13 and 14 





*- 
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Auditorium 


Sarasota Community Concert As- 
sociation, Box 1714. President: Mrs. 
Frederic Delaute. Concert chairman: 
Mrs. Robert Clarke. Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 1,700. Five concerts. Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Louis Kentner, 
Cesare Siepi, Nathan Milstein, Lubo- 
schutz and Nemenoff. 

Symphony Chamber Music Society. 
Box 1107. Symphony Rehearsal Hall, 
about 300. Juilliard Quartet, Jan. 18; 
I Musici, Feb. 25. 

Sarasota Music Club, Box 2447. 
President: Mrs. Simom P. Ambraz. 
Secretary: Susan Goff. Nine pro- 
grams, October to May. 

Sarasota Choral Society, Box 1684. 


President: Elizabeth Lane. Miami 
Ballet, Dec. 6; “Messiah”, Dec. 14; 
chamber music, January; American 


premiere of two Italian comic operas: 
“The Country Philosopher”, by Gal- 
uppi, and “The Impresario in Hot 
Water”, by Cimarosa, staged by Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni and conducted by 
Alfredo Antonini, Feb. 6-7. 

Ringling Museum of Art, Box 1690. 
Director: Kenneth Donahue. Asolo 
Theater, about 300. Imported Eu- 
ropean films, shown weekly during the 
season, and other artistic attractions. 


TAMPA 


By Putt Barney 


The acquisition of Alfredo Antonini 
as musical director of the Tampa Phil- 
harmonic sparked new enthusiasm in 
music circles. He had served as guest 
conductor for a Philharmonic concert 
in 1957. In his first Tampa appear- 
ance he conducted “La Traviata” in 
1956 for the Sun State Opera Federa- 
tion, which re-engaged him for a 1959 
“Tosca”. 

Tampa Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
10099. Auspices: Tampa _Philhar- 
monic Association. Conductor: Alfredo 
Antonini. President: William Reece 
Smith, Jr. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,200. Five subscription concerts, 
some additional concerts. Soloists: 
Aaron Rosand, Nov. 20; John Sebas- 
tian, Dec. 18; Maria Giovanni and 
Gerard Haft, Jan. 21; Kiki Bernas- 
coni, March 12; Elinor Ross, April 
16 

Sun State Opera Federation (affili- 
ated with The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild), 2201 Central Ave. President: 
Mrs. Norma Tina Russo. Secretary: 
Miss Margie Garrett. Municipal Audi- 


torium, 2,200. “Tosca”, with Licia 
Albanese, Cornell McNeil, Zannis 
Cambani, Salvatore Baccaloni, con- 


ducted by Alfredo Antonini, Jan. 29. 

Tampa Civic Music Association, P. 
O. Box 2854. President: Dudley G 
Sansbury, Jr. Secretary: Mrs. Leland 
Carlton. Municipal Auditorium, 2,200. 
Jean Madeira, Nov. 21; Andre Eglev- 
sky and Norah Kaye with Teresita la 
Tana and Company, Dec. 12; The 
Rabinofs, Jan. 17; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Feb. 17; Frank Guarrera, 
March 30. 

Tampa Theatrical Society, P. O. 
Box 1045. President: Cesar Gonzmart. 
Secretary: Mrs. Adela Gonzmart. Cen- 
tro Asturiano Theater, 1,100. Jorge 


Bolet, Dec. 6; Linn and Alexander 
Dance Jubilee, Jan. 24; I Musici, Feb. 
26; New York Opera Festival (Wag- 
ner Opera Company), “La Traviata”, 
March 1. 

Tampa Civic Ballet, P. O. Box 
1747. Ballet master: Alpheus Koon. 
Conductor: Robert Scott. President: 
Sam Zbar. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
Mateo Pardo. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,200. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
By ArtHur TroosTWYK 


Fort Lauderdale Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. President: Faustine Lasseter, 
401 S.E. 16th Ave. War Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,500. Van Cliburn, Dec. 
10; Linn and Alexander Dance Jubi- 
lee, Jan. 23; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 23; Zinka Milanov, March 10. 

Opera Guild of Fort Lauderdale, 
Inc. President: H. C. Kersten. War 
Memorial Auditorium, 2,500. “Rigo- 
letto” performed by the Opera Guild 
of Greater Miami, Feb. 2. 

Fort Lauderdale Symphony. Presi- 
dent: H. F. Pelham, 721 N.E. Fifth 
Terrace. War Memorial Auditorium, 
2,500. Four subscription concerts. 
Nov. 25, Jan. 13, Feb. 17, March 24. 
Four guest conductors. Youth con- 
certs and three pop concerts. Two per- 
formances of the “Messiah” will be 
given in Pompano Beach and Fort 
Lauderdale in December. 


JACKSONVILLE 


Jacksonville Symphony. Consoli- 
dated Bldg. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. Five pairs of subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Dorothy Waren- 
skjold, Leonard Pennario, Jorge Bo- 
let, Ruth Slenczynska, Michael Rabin. 
13-week series of TV shows over 
Educational Channel 7 (WJCT), be- 
ginning Jan. 5, with guests, including 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, composer. 

Civic Music Association. President: 
Fred B. Mdhle. Secretary: Mrs. J. 
Beatty Williams, 1350 Belvedere Ave. 
Irene Jordan, Oct. 9; Joseph Schuster, 
Dec. 3; Cavalcade of Song, Jan. 16; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 25; 
Frank Guarrera, March 19; Andre 
Tchaikowsky, April 14. 





GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


By KATHERINE SKOGSTAD 


Edward Austen Kane, veteran of 
25 years on the professional opera 
stage, serves as acting director of 
music at Emory University this year. 
He succeeds Robert Smith, who re- 
signed to do graduate work in the 
School of Music at Florida State Uni- 
versity. The Atlanta Symphony will 
perform its first full-length opera this 
season on the subscription series 
when it gives “Cosi fan tutte” with 
the Mozart Concert-Opera Group. 

Atlanta Symphony, 217 Peachtree 
St.. N.E. Auspices: Atlanta Sym- 
phony Guild. Conductor: Henry Sop- 
kin. President: Peter J. Stelling. 
Manager: William C. Herring. Tower 
Theatre, 1,800. Twelve pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; 12 Young Peoples 
Concerts (in Municipal Auditorium); 
Concerts on tour. Subscription solo- 
ists: Mildred Miller, Oct. 9 and 10; 
Leonard Pennario, Oct. 23 and 24; 
Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 6 and 7; Thor 
Johnson, Nov. 20 and 21; Kees 
Kooper, Dec. 4 and 5; Arthur Fied- 
ler, Dec. 18 and 19; Philippe Entre- 
mont, Jan. 8 and 9; “Cosi fan tutte”, 
Feb. 5 and 6; Andres Segovia, Feb. 
19 and 20; Berl and Shirley Senofsky, 
March 5 and 6; Inge Borkh. March 
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19 and 20. Van Cliburn set for a 
special concert Jan. 13. 

All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree St., N.E. President: Mrs. Charles 
Chalmers. Manager: Marvin McDon- 
ald. Municipal Auditorium, 4,853. 
Maria Callas, Oct. 14; Danish Na- 
tional Orchestra, Oct. 16; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 5; Grena- 
dier and Scots Guards, Nov. 18, 
Alexander Memorial Coliseum, 7,000; 
National Ballet of Canada, Jan. 10; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 15, 
Alexander Memorial; Igor Besrodni, 
Feb. 24; Artur Rubinstein, March 9. 

Atlanta Music Club Membership 
Series, 235 Peachtree St., N. E. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Charles Chalmers. Atlanta 
Women’s Club Auditorium, 630. 
Leonard Warren, Oct. 11; Rosalyn 
Tureck, Nov. 22; Kroll String Quar- 
tet, Jan. 27; I Musici, March 3; 
Vienna Choir Boys, March 17. 

Salon Series of four Sunday after- 
noon concerts, Walter Hill Auditor- 
ium of Atlanta Art Museum. 

Atlanta Music Festival Association 
and Junior League of Atlanta. Presi- 
dents: Jackson P. Dick Sr., and Mrs. 
Hughes S. Schroder. Co-sponsors 
Atlanta presentations of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association—five op- 
eras, April 29-May 2. Fox Theatre, 
4,663. 

Emory University Chamber Music 
Series. Manager: Chappell White. 
Glenn Memorial Auditorium, 1,400. 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Oct. 8; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Nov. 24; 
Emlyn Williams, Jan. 12; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Feb. 15; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, April 13. 

Opera-Arts Association, 24 25th 
Street, N.W. Director: Ralph Errolle. 
Atlanta Women’s Club Auditorium, 
630. Performances by local casts; 
“Tosca”, Jan. 30-31; “Chocolate Sol- 
dier”, May 30-31. Four summer con- 
certs of operatic excerpts. 

Georgia State College. Director of 
music department: Thomas Brumby. 
Gymnasium Auditorium, 1,500. At- 
lanta Symphony presents spring pro- 
gram of contemporary American 
music under auspices of the college. 
Christmas opera presented by depart- 
ment. 

Choral Guild of Atlanta. Director: 
Haskell Boyter. President, Robert 
Boozer. Performance of “Messiah” 
with symphony December 14; concert 
of American music in February. 

Atlanta Civic Ballet. Director: 
Dorothy Alexander, 3215 Cains Hill 





Reeves 


Atlanta Municipal Auditorium 


Pl., N.W. Spring season of ballet in 
April at Tower Theatre. Four per- 
formances. 

Southern Ballet of Atlanta. Pitt- 
man Corry, Karen Conrad, directors. 
34 12th St., N.W. Winter season of 
ballet at Tower Theatre, Jan. 30-31. 


AUGUSTA 
By Mary C. Gowine 


Arts Series, Medical College of 
Georgia. Auspices: Arts Committee. 
Chairman: Dr. Sam Singal. Secretary: 
Janet Newton. Lawton B. Evans Audi- 
torium, 850. Eight subscription con- 
certs; seven art films. Giovanni Baga- 
rotti, Oct. 24; “Don Giovanni”, Na- 
tional Grass Roots Opera Company, 
Nov. 8; Dance Drama Company, Jan. 
10; Raul Spivak, Feb. 5; “Oedipus 
Rex”, Players, Inc., Feb. 18; Virginia 
Orchestra, March 7; Eastman String 
Quartet, March 18; Marjorie Law- 
rence and Nelson and Neal, April 8. 

Augusta Civic Orchestra. Augusta 
Academy of Music. Auspices: 
Women’s Civic Orchestra Guild. Con- 
ductor: Harry Jacobs. Manager: Mar- 
tin White. Lawton B. Evans Audi- 
torium, 850. Four subscription con- 
certs. Vola Jacobs, Nov. 4; Wesleyan 
College, Dec. 8; Emily Remington, 
Feb. 10; fourth concert to be an- 
nounced. 

Augusta Music Club, 822 Wood- 
lawn Ave., North Augusta, S. C. 
President: Mrs. N. Howard Gowing, 
Jr. Secretary: Mrs. W. E. Blitchington. 
Private homes, 50; Lawton B. Evans 
Auditorium, 850, and Appleby Gar- 
den, 1,000. Six recitals for club 
members: Kees Kooper, Jan. 30; six 
free summer concerts in cooperation 
with the Augusta Library in July and 
August; Young Artists Competition, 


Feb. 28 and Young Artists Festival, 
date to be announced. 

Paine College Committee on Ly- 
ceum and Public Programs, Paine 
College. Chairman: Ruth Bartholo- 
mew. Haygood Hall, 400. Taite- 
Allison Ballet Team, Nov. 1; Paine 
College Chorus, Nov. 15; Paine Col- 
lege Dramatic Club, three-act play; 
Lawrence Winters, Jan. 20; Dr. John 
Baillie, lecturer, March 9; David 
Kwok, Chinese painter, March 25; 
Paine College Dramatic Club spring 
production Paine College Chorus Con- 
cert and Augusta Civic Orchestra con- 
cert to be announced. 

Civic Music Association, University 
Hospital. President: Withlaw Hunt. 
Secretary: Dorothy Haines. Bell Audi- 
torium, 3,500. Three subscription con- 
certs. Danish National Orchestra, Oct. 
15; Thomas Brockman, Jan. 8; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 19. 

Augusta Choral Society. Augusta 
Academy of Music. Director: Emily 
Remington. President: Dr. Carlton 
Baker. Lutheran Church of the Resur- 
rection, 500; First Baptist Church, 
Aiken, S. C., 800. Bach’s “Magnificat” 
and Britten's “A Ceremony of 
Carols”, Dec. 12; Handel's “Te 
Deum”, and excerpts from “Judas 
Maccabaeus”, Feb. 23; Thompson's 
“Peaceable Kingdom” and Kodaly’'s 
“Missa Brevis”, spring date to be 
announced. 


SAVANNAH 
By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


All Star Concert Series, 221 Barn- 
ard St. Managers: Marvin McDonald. 
Lawrence Alnutt. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 2,000. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 15; Melachrino and His 
Orchestra, Dec. 5; Leonard Pennario, 





Weg 





Jan. 23; Minneapolis Symphony, Feb, 
27; Vienna Choir Boys, March 19. 

Savannah Symphony. Auspices; 
Savannah Symphony Society, Inc., 
Municipal Auditorium. Conductor: 
Chauncey Kelley. President: Mrs. El- 
bridge C. Gale. Manager: Robert P. 
Thomson. Chairman, Youth Con- 
certs: Freeman Napier Jelks, Jr. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, 2,000. Five sub- 
scription concerts, three special con- 
certs, six pair of youth concerts and 
tiny tots concerts. Subscription series 
soloists: Dorothy Warenskjold, Nov, 
12; Coleman Blumfield, pianist, Dec. 
3; Sidney Harth, Jan. 19; Jocelyn 
Sack, March 12; orchestral, April 6. 

Famous Artists Series, 221 Barnard 
St. Manager: Charles J. White. Louis 
Armstrong and His All Stars, Nov. 
6; “Tunnel of Love”, Nov. 25. 

Jewish Educational Alliance Con. 
cert Series. Co-chairmen: Aaron 
Buchsbaum, Ervin Friedman. Con- 
cert series by Henkle String Ensemble. 
Fauré’s “Requiem” with Community 
Chorale, Oct. 27. 


MACON 
By ALBERT KIRKPATRICK 


Community Concert Association, 
President: Mrs. Stanley Elkan, 1018 
Georgia Ave. Porter Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Leonard Warren, Oct. 
13; Gold and Fizdale, Jan. 24; Boston 
Pops Tour Orchestra, Feb. 18; Eileen 
Farrell, April 17. 

Macon Civic Youth Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Harry Kruger. President: Mrs. 
D. W. McCowan, Winship Gardens. 
Willingham Chapel, 1,200. Two con- 
certs: Nov. 16, April 19. 

Macon Philharmonic. 
Everett McDowell. President: Leon 
Culpepper, 2761 Suwanee Ave. Wil- 
lingham Chapel, 1,200; Porter Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 1,200. Four concerts: 
Oct. 21, Dec. 16, Feb. 24, April 28. 

Wesleyan College. Dean: Dr. Wil- 
liam Hoppe. Porter Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Atlanta Symphony, 
Kees Kooper, soloist, Dec. 7. Macon- 
Wesleyan Symphony, William Hoppe, 
conductor, two concerts; Nov. 16, 
Dec. 17. Friends of Chamber Music, 
four concerts; Nov. 9, Jan. 18, March 
1, April 5. Duo recitals by Kees 
Koover and Mary Louise Boehm, art- 
ists-in-residence; faculty and student 
recitals. “Elijah”, March 22. 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Mercer University. Director: Dr 
Arthur Rich. Willingham Chapel, 
1.200. “Messiah”, Dec. 6 and 7 
Elijah”, soloists to be announced, 
March 15 
Macon 
President 


Piano Teachers’ Guild. 
Mrs. S. G. Charles, 544 
Orange St. Willingham Chapel, 1,200 
William Alton, Nov. 2 

Macon Morning Music Club. Presi- 





dent: Mrs. Norman McLean, 2235 
Ridge Ave. Wesleyan Recital Hall, 
00. Wesleyan String Quartet, March 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


By Howarp TALLEY 


Chicago Symphony, 220 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Auspices: Chicago Orches- 
tral Association. Conductor Fritz 
Reiner, Associate conductor and con- 
ductor of young people's concerts 
Walter Hendl. Director, symphony 
chorus: Margaret Hillis. President 
Eric Oldberg. Manager: George Kuy- 
per. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. Twenty- 
eight pairs of subscription concerts 
on Thursday evenings and Friday 
afternoons, beginning Oct. 23; twelve 
subscription concerts on the second 
and fourth Tuesdays (excepting Christ- 
mas week) of each month, beginning 
Oct. 28; ten popular concerts on 
Saturday evenings, beginning Nov. 1; 
two series of young people's concerts, 


beginning Nov. 18 and Dec. 2, respec- 
tively; ten Monday evening concerts 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Reiner and the 


orchestra will make a six-week Euro- 


pean tour in the late summer of 
1959, presenting concerts during most 
of the tour in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The orchestra has been invited 
to be the participating orchestra at 
the 1959 Lucerne Festival 

Guest conductors: Hans Rosbaud, 
Jan. 2-3, 8-9, 13; Fernando Previtali, 
Jan. 15-16, 22-23; Sir Thomas Beech- 
im, Jan. 27, 29-30, 31, Feb. 5-6 


Conductors for the Saturday evening 
concerts: Mr. Reiner, Nov. 8, March 
28, April 4; Mr. Hendl, Nov. 1, 29, 
Dec. 13, 20, Jan. 10, April 25; John 
Weicher, Feb. 14; Sir Thomas Beech- 
im, Jan. 31 

Subscription series soloists will in- 


clude: Adele Addison, Regina Resnik, 
Jon Vickers, Jerome Hines, Oct. 23 
’4; Isaac Stern, Oct. 28, 30-31: Maria 
Tipo, Nov. 6-7, 11; Mihaly Virizlay, 
Nov. 13-14; Ania Dorfmann, Nov. 20- 
»1; Nathan Milstein, Nov. 25, 27-28: 
Lisa Della Casa, Dec. 4-5: Robert 
Casadesus, Dec. 9, 11-12; Johanna 
Martzy, Dec. 18-19; Gary Graffman, 
Feb. 10, 12-13; Byron Janis, Feb. 19- 
20), 24; Henryk Szeryng, Feb. 26-27: 
Rosalind Elias, March 5-6, 10; An- 
dre Tchaikowsky, March 19-20, 24: 
Rudolf Serkin April 2-3; Milton 
Preves, April 9-10; George London, 


Russell 
Kenneth 


April 16-17; Maria Stader, 
Oberlin, John McCollum, 
Smith, April 23-24. 

Special features will include: Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, Oct. 23- 
24; Prokofieff's “Alexander Nevsky”, 
Masch 5-6, 10; Handel's “Judas Mac- 
cabaeus”, April 23-24. 

Lyric Opera, 20 N. Wacker Dr. 
General manager: Carol Fox. Presi- 
dent of the board: Leonard Spacek. 
Civic Opera House, 3,625. Thirty- 
one’ performances of twelve operas, 
befinning Oct. 10. Conductors: Kiril 
Kondrashin, Artur Rodzinski, Lee 
Schaenen, Georges Sebastian, Tullio 
Serafin. Chorus master: Michael Le- 
pore. Stage directors: Carlo Picci- 
nato, Vladimir Rosing, William Wy- 
metal. Ballet mistress and chore- 
ographer: Ruth Page. Musical as- 
sistant to the general manager: Pino 
Donati 

Artistic personnel includes: Jeanne 
Diamond, Virginia Copeland Gordon, 
Anna Moffo, Birgit Nilsson, Leonie 
Rysanek, Elinor Ross, Eleanor Steber, 


Renata Tebaldi, sopranos; Tamara 
Bering, Annamaria Canali, Grace 
Hoffman, Ardis Krainik, Giulietta 
Simionato, Sophia Stefan, mezzo- 
sopranos; Jussi Bjoerling, Mariano 
Caruso, Giuseppe di Stefano, Karl 


Liebl, Alvinio Misciano, Joseph Quin- 
lin, Leopold Simoneau, Brian Sullivan, 
Luigi Vellucci, tenors; Ettore Basti- 
anini, Algerd Brazis, Walter Cassel, 
Fernando Corena, Boris Christoff, 
Andrew Foldi, Tito Gobbi, Cornell 
MacNeil, Paolo Montarsolo, Henri 
Noel, Kenneth Smith, Robert Smith, 
Richard Torigi, William Wildermann, 
basses and baritones. 

Repertoire: ‘Falstaff’, “Madama 
Butterfly”, “Turandot”, “Il Trova- 
tore”, “Gianni Schicchi” and “I Pag- 
liacci”, “Tristan und Isolde”, “La 
lraviata”, “Barber of Seville”, “Rigo- 
letto”, “Boris Godunoff” “Aida”. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, 
Highland Park. 231 S. LaSalle St. 
Auspices: Ravinia Festival Associa- 
tion. Chairman: Howell W. Murray. 
Summer season of symphony con- 
certs, with soloists, by Chicago sym- 
phony, under guest conductors; other 
musical and cultural attractions. 

Grant Park Symphony, 425 E. 14th 
Blvd. Auspices: Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. Managing director: Walter L. 
Larsen. Grant Park Bandshell, ap- 
proximately 80,000. Eight weeks of 
concerts, with guest conductors and 
soloists, beginning late in June. Sym- 
phonic programs on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings; operas and operettas 
in concert form, and other special 


programs, on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. 

Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. Managing _ director: 
Harry Zelzer. 

Allied Arts Music Series. Orches- 
tra Hall, 2,582. Dietrich Fischer- 


Dieskau, Oct. 26; National Orchestra 
of Mexico, Nov. 9; Nicolai Gedda, 
Nov. 23: Nathan Milstein, Jan. 4; 
Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 15; Igor Bes- 
rodni, March 1; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
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March 8; Zara Doloukhanova, March 
15. 

Allied Arts Piano Series. Orchestra 
Hall, 2,582. Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
Oct. 19; Daniel Barenboim, Nov. 2; 
Witold Malcuzynski, Nov. 30; Rudolf 
Serkin, Dec. 7; Paul Badura-Skoda 
and Joerg Demus, Jan. 11; Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 18; Claudio Arrau, 
Feb. 1; Jean Casadesus, Feb. 8; Ralph 
Votapek, Feb. 22; Van Cliburn, Feb. 
22; Andre Tchaikowsky, April 19. 

Zelzer Concert Series. Orchestra 
Hall, 2,582. New York Pro Musica, 
Jan. 17; I Musici, Jan. 24; Hilde Gue- 
den, Feb. 7; Jussi Bjoerling, March 
21; Igor Gorin, April 11. 

Allied Arts Dance Series. Civic 
Opera House, 2,625. Beryozka Folk 
Ballet, Jan. 9-15; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 24-Jan. 4; other 
attractions to be announced. 

Additional attractions: Singing Boys 
of Mexico, Nov. 8; Leontyne Price, 
Dec. 6; Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 25, 
26; Andres Segovia, March 29; 
Marian Anderson, April 5. 

Bertha Ott Concert Management, 


Suite 1063, 306 S. Wabash Ave. Or- 
chestra Hall, 2,582. Myra Hess, 
March 17. Fullerton Hall, 473. 


David Pope, Oct. 4; Geraldine La- 
Sanke, Dec. 2; Richard Flewell, Jan. 
23; Guy Johnson, March 20; Esther 
Payne, April 3; Leon Kirkpatrick, 
May 3; Del Schroer, May 5; winners 
of the Society of American Musicians 
contests, May 17. Goodman Theatre, 
742. Margrete Johnson, March 11. 
Thorne Hall, 850. Leone Severin, 
April 26. 

Howard R. Will Concert Manage- 
ment, 332 S. Michigan Ave. Midwest 
representative for independent con- 
cert managements of New York City. 

Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra, 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Conductor: 
Herbert Zipper. President: Paul A. 
Semrad. Business manager: Merle T. 
Jennings. Orchestra Hall, 2,582. 

Civic Orchestra, 220 S. Michigan 
Ave. Auspices: Chicago Orchestral 
Association. Conductor: John 
Weicher. Manager: George Kuyper. 
Orchestra Hall, 2,582. One concert 
so far announced, Jan. 20. 

Community Symphony of Chicago, 
2853 W. North Shore Ave. Conduc- 
tor: Leon Stein. President: Meyer J. 
Meyer. Corresponding secretary: 
Edna Levin, above address. Thorne 
Hall, 850. Three concerts, with solo- 
ists, Dec. 7, March 15, May 17. 

North Side Symphony, 6648 N. 
Campbell Ave. Conductor: Milton 
Preves. Manager: Arthur Sohn. Con- 
certs to be announced. 

Evanston Symphony, P. O. Box 
1094, Evanston. Conductor: Herman 
Clebanoff. Evanston Township High 
School, Oct. 31, Jan. 23, March 14, 
May 8. 

Chicagoland Music Festival, 435 
N. Michigan Ave. Auspices: Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc. Director: 
Philip Maxwell. Musical director: 
Henry Weber. Soldiers’ Field, 80,000. 
Thirtieth festival concert, late in 
August. 

Chicago Park District Opera Guild, 
425 E. 14th Blvd. Auspices: Chicago 
Park District. Musical director: Sil- 
vio Insana. Managing director: Wal- 
ter L. Larsen. Opera workshop per- 
formances, October-May, summer ap- 
pearances at Grant Park concerts. 

Apollo Musical Club, 243 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. Conductor: Henry Veld. 
President: Edward J. Stoll. Orchestra 
Hall, 2,582. “Messiah”, Dec. 19; 
Brahms’s “Requiem”; Kodaly’s “Te 
Deum”, March 31. 

Swedish Choral Club, 410 S. Michi- 
gan Ave. Conductor: Harry T. Carl- 
son. President: Earnest A. Londahl. 
Orchestra Hall, 2,582. Works to be 
announced. 
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Chicago Civic Opera House 


Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 911 
S. Wabash Ave. Director: Rev. 
Eugene O'Malley. Concerts in the 
metropolitan area and on tour. 

University of Chicago Choir, 5810 
S. Woodlawn Ave. Director: Richard 
Vikstrom. Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel, 1,800. “B minor Mass”, Nov. 
16; “Messiah”, Dec. 14; music for 
choir, brass, and organ, Feb. 8; “St. 
Matthew Passion”, March 15; “Israel 
in Egypt”, April 26; Brahms’s “Re- 
quiem”, June 7. 

Chicago Chamber Orchestra, 10223 
Prairie Ave. Conductor: Dieter Kober. 
Concert dates to be announced. 

Pro Musica Trio, 900 Lake Shore 
Dr. Auspices: Pro Musica Society of 
Chicago. Pianist-director: Nina Mesi- 
row Minchin. Arts Club, 300. Con- 
certs, with soloists, Nov. 14; Jan. 6: 
Feb. 3; April 17; May 12. Juilliard 
Quartet, March 3. 

International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, 7232 S. Euclid Ave. 
Treasurer: Hans Tischler. Concerts 
of contemporary music to be an- 
nounced. 

Fromm Music Foundation, 1028 
W. Van Buren St. President: Paul 
Fromm. Sponsors concerts of con- 
temporary music. 

University of Chicago Concerts, 


5802 S. Woodlawn Ave. Director: 
Grosvenor Cooper. Mandel Hall, 
1,066. Leonard Shure, Nov. 21; 


Claremont Quartet, Dec. 12; Parrenin 
Quartet, Jan. 30; Societa Corelli, Feb. 


Charence €.Cramor 


306 So. Wabash Ave 


ch cago 


“Music for Tonight” orchestra, with 
Albert Tipton, & Mary Norris 
Opera Festival in the comic opera 
Barber of Seville, in English 
The Medleys, duo-pianists 
119 cities this season, nation-wide 
Theatre Men, male octet, soprano, 
pianist 
Bernard Izzo & Lyric Opera people 
Sudler-Powers Trio 
Baritone, cello, piano 
Serenaders Male Quartet; 
Ralph Nielsen, 4 of Chicago's finest 
voices & pianist 
“Carmen & Don Jose"; 
a Nielsen, Audrey Paul, Marlinn 
String Trio 


Remarc Trio with Prudencija Bick 
Stasys Boras, Michael Bondon, & 
pianist 

“In Operetta Time” with Bernard 
Izzo, Janet Carlson, David Burk 

St. Louis Trio with Edith Schiller, 
Melvin R . Zi 

“Vignettes”; stage incidents with 

Cothran, Blanche Lewis & 
pianist 











MUSICAL AMERICA 


20; Quartetto Italiano, March 6; New 
York Woodwind Quintet, April 10. 

Northwestern School of Music, 
Evanston. Director: George Hower- 
ton. Lutkin Hall and Cahn Audi- 
torium. Handel’s “Semele”, First 
Methodist Church. Handel’s “Solo- 
mon”, Feb. 1; Belshazzar’s Feast”, 
April 19. 

Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University, 430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Director: Joseph Creanza. Rudolf 
Ganz Recital Hall, 240. Chamber 
music series: Oct. 29, Dec. 10, Feb. 
25, April 29. 

DePaul University School of Mu- 
sic, 306 S. Wabash Ave. Director: 
Arthur Becker. DePaul Center The- 
atre, 300. Concerts by faculty and 
guest artists. 


Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
410 S. Michigan Ave. President: Mrs. 
Henry L. Porter. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 
By Duane A. BRANIGAN 


University of Illinois. University 
Auditorium, 1,963; Smith Music Hall, 
961. 

Star Course Series. Auspices: Uni- 
versity Concert and Entertainment 
Board. Leonard Warren, Oct. 2; 
Danish National Orchestra, Nov. 5; 
Leon Fleisher, Jan. 13; Zino France- 
scatti, Feb. 17; Roger Wagner Chor- 
ale, Feb. 27. 

Star Course Extras. George Shear- 
ing Sextet, Oct. 11; Julian Bream, Oct. 
21; Louis Armstrong All-Stars, Nov. 
20; Richard Dyer-Bennet, Feb. 11; 
Marian Anderson, April 3. 

Star Course Contemporary Arts 
Festival series. Auspices: University 
Concert and Entertainment Board and 
School of Music. Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, March 6; Anna Sokolow 
Dance Company, March 17; Modern 
Jazz Quartet, April 6. 

School of Music: Director: Duane 
A. Branigan. Walden String Quartet 
(Homer Schmitt and Bernard Good- 
man, violins; John Garvey, viola; 
Robert Swenson, cello), Oct. 7, Nov. 
11, Dec. 16, Feb. 15, April 14. Faculty 
Woodwind Quintet (Charles DeLaney, 
flute; David Ledet, oboe; Austin Mc- 
Dowell, clarinet; Thomas Holden, 
horn; Sanford Berry, bassoon), Nov. 
4 and April 7. The Baroque Players 
(George Hunter, harpsichord; Charles 
DeLaney, flauto’ traverso; Peter 
Farrell, viola de gamba), April 26. 
Faculty chamber music concerts on 
Oct. 14, Nov. 18 and Jan. 11; Uni- 
versity Symphony, Bernard Goodman, 
conductor, Nov. 2, Dec. 9 (with 
Oratorio Society), Jan. 13 (Leon 
Fleisher, soloist), April 19; University 
Opera Group, Ludwig Zirner, direc- 
tor, Nov. 23, Dec. 17, May 16 and 17 
(with University Orchestra); the Col- 
legium Musicum, George Hunter, 
conductor, Dec and April 26; 
Men’s Glee Club, Harold Decker, 
conductor, Nov. 15 and Dec. 14; 
Women’s Glee Club, Russell Mathis, 
conductor, Oct. 25, Dec. 14, May 2 
and 19; University Choir, Harold 
Decker, conductor, Oct. 25, Dec. 14, 
May 19; University Chorus, Russell 
Mathis, conductor, Dec. 14; University 
Oratorio Society, Harold Decker, con- 
ductor, Dec. 9 (with University 
Orchestra) and May 19; University 
Percussion Ensemble, Jack McKenzie, 
conductor, May 10. Sixteen concerts 
by faculty § artists; solo _ recitals 
throughout the year by senior and 
graduate students. 1959 Festival of 
Contemporary Arts: concerts includ- 
ing the University Choral Groups, 
March 3; University Symphony and 
Oratorio Society, March 22; Uni- 
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versity Opera Group, “The Rape of 
Lucretia”, March 1; University Dance 
Group and School of Music Ensembles, 
March 15; Festival Chamber Music, 
March 10; Walden Quartet, March 
12. Glen Drake, lecturer-producer, 
Oct. 4; Moline, Illinois, Boy’s Choir, 
Oct. 4; Merce Cunningham, choreog- 
rapher (Department of Dance), De- 
cember-March. 


PEORIA 
By EvapetH MILLER 


Amateur Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Glenn M. Belcke. Four artist 
concerts at Shrine Mosque, 1,821. 
Four member participation concerts, 
ending with program of opera ex- 
cerpts to open city-wide music festival 
April 22. Four junior member con- 
certs in high school auditoriums. 
Music appreciation classes for ele- 
mentary school children, held at 
Peoria Arts and Science Center. Altru- 
istic programs in local institutions. 
Artist series: Danish National Orches- 
tra, Oct. 23; Cesare Valletti, Nov. 8; 
Claudio Arrau, Feb. 3; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 10. Guest duo-harp- 
ists at final May 1 luncheon, Mary 
Witherell and Patricia Minthorne of 
Curtis Institute. 

Bradley University School of Mu- 
sic. Director: Dr. Allen Cannon. 
Regular Sunday afternoon recitals by 
faculty members and program of 
chamber music by faculty musicians, 
student recitals. Concerts by Bradley 
Band, Bradley Chorale. Concerts by 
newly organized Bradley-Community 
Chorus of 200, directed by Dr. John 
E. Davis: Mendelssohn’s “Elijah”, 
Jan. 14; Verdi’s “Requiem”, May 13. 
Appearance with Peoria Symphony, 
March 1. 

Orpheus Club. Director: Howard 
Kellogg, Jr. Woodruff High School, 
1,500. Winter and spring concerts. 

Peoria String Quartet. Four free 
Sunday afternoon concerts in LaSalle 
Room of Hotel Pere Marquette. Guest 
engagements in area. Concerts: Nov. 
23, Dec. 14, Feb. 8, April 19. Mem- 
bers: Allen Cannon, Sabina Micarelli, 
Dr. Robert Schelly, Ruth Moorehead 
Johnson. 

Peoria Symphony. Conductor: Ru- 
dolph Reiners. President: Mrs. C. 
Jackson Heiberger. Manager: George 
Landon. Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Five 
subscription concerts. Soloists: Armin 
Watkins, pianist, Oct. 26; Walfrid 
Kujala, flutist, George Landon, clari- 
netist, Dec. 7; Sabina Micarelli, vio- 
linist, Jan. 25; Ruth M. Johnson, cell- 
ist, Bradley-Community Chorus, 
March 1; Werner Zepernick, pianist, 
April 5. Children’s concert, March 
17. Affiliated groups: Women’s Sym- 
phony Guild, Youth Guild. 

Philharmonic Choral. Director: 
Griff Lathrop. Woodruff High School, 
1,500. Spring concert, March 17. 
Guest artist, Sabina Micarelli, violin- 
ist. 


SPRINGFIELD 
By Cuartotta W. Tayior 


Amateur Musical Club — Commu- 
nity Concert Association. President 
and secretary: Mrs. Will Taylor, 1331 
Dial Court. Orpheum Theatre, 2,800. 
Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 30; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 11; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 27; Roberta 
Peters, March 3. Also two Sunday 
afternoon musicales with local artists. 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: 
Harry Farbman. President: Van 
Courtney Crane, 1630 Wiggins Ave. 
Manager: Bill Nelms, 908% S. Sth St. 


(Continued on page 284) 














HAROLD MORRIS 


TEXAS COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Soloist in his Piano Concerto 
with Boston Symphony under 
Koussevitzky in New York 
and Boston. 


o 
Recipient of || Awards 
* 

Granted 
Rockefeller-Louisville Commission. 
“With Great Admiration"—RAFAEL KUBELIK 

o 
Secretary 
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Master Maker of the Violin and Bow 
152 West 57th Street 
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HERMAN NEUMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
Fourth European Tour 1959 


Music Director, Radio Station, W. N. 


2500 Municipal Building, N. Y. 














EARL PALMER 


TENOR 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—RADIO 


"Earl Palmer, who carried the tenor role, delivered most 
artistically the opening recitative ‘Comfort ye’, and the 
beautiful air for tenor ‘Every valley shall be exalted.’ ” 

Danbury News-Times, Dec. 16, 1958 


1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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High School Auditorium, 1,500. So- 
loists: Joseph Schwartz, Oct. 14; “Dis- 
guised God” (Swedish oratorio) with 


Lanphier Choir, Esther Duncan, di- 

rector, Dec. 2; Harry Farbman, Feb. 

24; Leslie Parnas, April 28 
Springfield Municipal Choir. Di- 


ector: E. Carl Lundgren, 1404 W. S. 
Grand Ave 
Concordia Seminary 
rector: Fred L. Precht 
Municipal Summer Opera. 
week season 


Chorus. Di- 


Three 





INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
By Eveanor Y. PELHAM 

Indianapolis Symphony, 502 N 
New Jersey St. Auspices: Indiana State 
Symphony Society. Conductor: Izlet 
Solomon. President: Herbert I Wil- 
on. Manager: Alan Meissner. Murat 
[heatre, 2.000 

Seven high school concerts; three 
oung people's concerts, soloist at one 


to be the winner of a state-wide com- 


petition; three municipal concerts; 
Music Memory concert, March 14; 
pecial “Salute” concert to be an- 


nounced. Pop concerts, Renato Pacini, 


onducting: Nov. 26; Dec. 28: India- 
napoll Cathedral Choir and the 
Choraliers, Feb. 1 Tong Il Han, 
March 15. Special memorial choral 
oncert Mr Solomon conducting, 
De 14, at Southport High School. 
Purdue University, Feb. 13; Indiana 
University, Feb. 25. Tour of Michi 
in, Ohio and Indiana, March 2-10 

Twelve pairs of subscription con 
rt Soloists: Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
Nov 92-23 Nathan Milstein, Dec 
&: Leonard Shure, Jan. 3-4; Bach 
Aria Group, Jan 17-18; Sigurd 
Rascher, Jan, 25-26; Indiana Univer- 
ity Choral Union, Feb. 7-8; Szymon 


Goldberg and William Primrose, Feb 
’1-22; Vronsky and Babin, March 
1.99 

Ensemble Music Society 
napolis. President: Edward B 


of India- 
Taggart 


Secretary: Helen Hollingsworth, 3541 
N. Meridian St. World War Memorial 
Auditorium, 520. Janacek Quartet, 
Oct, 22: Vienna Octet, Nov. 19; Stutt 
‘art Chamber Orchestra, Jan. 16; Pas- 
juier Trio, Feb. 25 

Martens Concerts. President and 
manag Gladys Alwes, 120 N. Penn- 
yivania St. Murat Theatre, 2,000. To 


he announced 


Art Association of Indianapolis. 


\uspices: John Herron Art Institute, 
110 E. 16th St. Curator of education 
lohn | Brown. Herron Museum 
Auditorium, 250. Paul Kling and 
Walter Robert, Oct. 10: Julian Bream, 
Oct 24; Gilbert Reese Gerhard 
Wuensch, John Gates, Rachmaninoff 
memorial concert, Nov 14; Ram 
Gopal, Dec. 5; The Jordon Quartet, 
Dy 19; Daniel Ferro, Jan. 9; Gilbert 
Keese, Jan. 23; Suzanne Bloch, Feb 
’7; Harry Gee and Rosemary Lang, 
March 13; Jordon Little Symphony, 
leor Buketoff, conductor, March 20; 
John Gates, April 3 Art and the 
Dance David Reynolds, choreogra 
pher, April 5; The Brink-Pinkham 
Duo, April 10; “Fifty Years of Ballet 
Design John E. Browa, April 12; 
I I Cummings, May 1; Martin 
Marks, May 15 

Philharmonic Orchestra of India- 
napolis. Conductor Michael A. 
Bowles. President: Alberta Denk. Sec- 
retary Mrs Donald A Mc Kibben, 
4303 N. Pennsylvania St. Galeb Mills 
Hall. Shortridge High School, 1,604. 
William Kennedy, Nov. 18: to be an- 
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nounced, Feb. 24; John Gates, April 


. 

Indianapolis Maennerchor. Aus- 
pices: Athenaeum Turners, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Director: Farrell Scott. 
President: Dr. Charles F. Seaman. 
Secretary: Isaac W. R. Keen. Athe- 
naeum Main Auditorium, 1,000. Carl 
Palangi, Nov. 15; Rosalind Nadell, 
March 14; Virginia MacWatters, May 
16. 

Indianapolis Concert Choir. Direc- 
tor: Farrell Scott. President: Fred 
Jansen. Secretary: Dr. Lester H. Hoyt, 
204 N. Forest Ave. Soloists to be an- 
nounced at Athenaeum Auditorium, 
Nov. 19: with Butler-Jordon Sym- 
phony, Igor Buketoff conductor, Caleb 
Mills Hall, Dec. 5; with Indianapolis 
Symphony, Murat Theatre, March 29, 
soloists to be announced. 


Indianapolis Matinee Musicale. 
President: Mrs. Arch M. Bobbitt. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Karl Stegemeier, 5821 
Guilford Ave. Artist program chair- 


man: Mrs. Rudolph M. Crandall, 6220 


E. 56th St. L. S. Ayres Auditorium, 
500. Eudice Shapiro, Nov. 14; John 
Alexander, Jan. 23. Indiana War 
Memorial Auditorium. The Mauney 


Twins, April 24. 

Butler University—Jordon College 
of Music, 1204 N. Delaware St. Direc- 
tor: J. K. Ehlert. Jordon Symphony, 
Igor Buketoff, conductor, Fred 
Koehrn, choral conductor; University 
Concert Band, John Colbert, conduc- 
tor. Odeon Hall, John Herron Art 
Museum, Caleb Mills Hall, Manual 
High, North Central High and World 
War Memorial Auditoriums. Little 
Symphony, Oct. 31; Brass- Percussion 
Ensembles, Nov. 21; University Sym- 
phony, University Choral Union, In- 


dianapolis Concert Choir, Dec. 5; 
symphony, Jan. 30; Jordon Ballet and 
Little Symphony, Feb. 6; Symphonic 


Wind Ensemble, Feb. 13; Chorale, 
Feb. 20; Littke Symphony and Opera 
Workshop concert, Feb. 27; Men's 
Glee Club, March 6; Woodwind En- 
sembles and Symphony, April 17 
Symphonic Band, April 24; Little 
Symphony and Jordon Ballet, May 1; 
Brass-Percussion Ensembles, May 8; 
University Symphony, Choral Union, 
Jordon Ballet, Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
May 22; Woodwind-String Ensemble, 
May 25. Spring Chamber Music 
Series: Jordon String Quartet, World 
War Memorial, April 14 and 21, May 
5, 12 and 19 

Community Concerts. Auspices 
Community Concerts Association, Inc 
President: Morey Doyle, 3737 N 
Gladstone Ave. Secretary: Mrs. David 
Rosenbaum, 3930 Broadway. Murat 
Theatre, 2.000. Kovach and Rabovsky, 
Oct. 16; Risé Stevens, Nov. 15; Louis 
Kentner, Jan. 13; Isaac Stern, Feb 
10; Robert Shaw Chorale, March 12; 
Igor Gorin, April 8 

Baltic Concert Association of India- 
napolis. President: Viktors Ziedonis, 
218 S. Gladstone Ave. Secretary: 
Erika Salzemnieks. Indiana World 
War Memorial Auditorium, 520. 
Maret Pank, Nov Elza Ziverts, 
string quartet and Indiana Latvian 
Choir, Dec. 7; Indianapolis Sinfoni- 
etta, Feb. 22; Olafs Ilzens, April 26. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir. Con- 
ductor: Edwin Biltcliffe. Secretary: 
Kathryn Adams, 3851 N. Pennsyl- 
vania St. Events to be announced 


BLOOMINGTON » 
By Henrietta THORNTON 


Indiana University. Auditorium 
Series. Director: Harold W. Jordan 
University Auditorium, 3,788. “Diary 
of Anne Frank”, Oct. 2; New York 
City Ballet, Oct. 16; Danish National 
Orchestra, Oct. 22; Robert Casadesus, 
Nov. 19; Isaac Stern, Feb. 11; In- 


dianapolis Symphony, Feb. 18; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 11; Victoria 
de los Angeles, March 16. 

Auditorium Celebrity Series. New 
York City Ballet, Oct. 17; “Auntie 
Mame”, Dec. 3; Cesare Siepi, Feb. 2; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 1. 

Extra events: Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Oct. 25; “Li'l Abner”, Nov. 10-11; 
Jose Limon and Dance Company, 
Nov. 18; Metropolitan Opera, “Mac- 
beth”, with Leonard Warren, May 18; 
Metropolitan Opera, “Carmen”, May 
19 

Indiana University School of Music. 
Dean: Wilfred C. Bain. 

University Philharmonic. Conduc- 
tor: Tibor Kozma. Concerts on Oct. 
8, Oct. 26 (with chorus), Nov. 12, 
Dec. 17 (with chorus), Feb. 4 (with 
chorus), Feb. 25, April 15, May 6; 
Wilfred C. Bain, chorus conductor. 

University Opera. Conductors: 
Tibor Kozma and Wolfgang Vacano. 
“A Masked Ball”, Sept. 19 and 21; 
The “Merry Wives of Windsor”, Oct. 
10-11; “Madame Butterfly”, Nov. 7-8; 
“Capriccio”, Dec. 12-13; “Don Gio- 


vanni’, Feb. 20-21; “Parsifal”, Palm 
Sunday, March 22; “fhe Love for 
Three Oranges”, May 15-16. 


Concerts throughout the year by 
the University’s American Woodwind 
Quintet, Berkshire String Quartet, 
Brass Choir, opera workshop, Belles 
of Indiana, Singing Hoosiers, band, 
and music school faculty members. 


FORT WAYNE 
By Tuomas L. Cooksey, Jr. 


Community Concerts. President: 
Hertha Duemling. Secretary: Emma 
Heinzelmann. Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
2,100. Vienna Academy Chorus, Oct. 
4; Danish National Orchestra, Nov. 8: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 4; 
Cesare Siepi, Feb. 20; Alexander 
Brailowsky. March 10. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 201 W. 
Jefferson St. Auspices: Fort Wayne 
Musical Society. President: John 
Sturgeon. Manager: Marshall Turkin. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, 2,100; Em- 
bassy Theater, 2,700. Six subscription 
concerts, three young people’s con- 
certs. Soloists: Ania Dorfmann, Dec. 
2; Philippe Entremont, Feb. 17; 
Eileen Farrell, March 24 

Philharmonic Quartet. Fort Wayne 
Art School Auditorium, 250. Four 
Coffee Concerts 

Philharmonic Sinfonietta. Con- 
cordia Senior College Auditorium, 
500. Three student concerts; also con- 
certs in neighboring communities. 

Fort Wayne Ballet. President: John 
Habecker. Civic Playhouse, 1,600. 
Fort Wayne Ballet Company, Nov. 


22; Jean Leon Destine and His 
Haitian Dance Group, Jan. 31; Fort 
Wayne Ballet Company, April 4. 

First Presbyterian Church Music 
Series. First Presbyterian Church, 725. 
Four organ recitals. Jack Ruhl, Nov. 
18; E. Power Biggs, Jan. 13; Virgil 
Fox, Feb. 10; Pierre Cochereau, April 
7 


News-Sentinel Outdoor Theater, 
2,100. Light opera and musical 
comedy productions during the sum- 
mer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansville Philharmonic, 350 Court 
St. Conductor: Minas Christian. 
President: Bernard L. Schultz. Coli- 
seum, 2,200. Six subscription con- 
certs, four youth concerts. Soloists: 
Lily Pons, Oct. 20; orchestral, Nov. 
24; NBC-TV Opera cast, “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors”, Dec. 11; Erica 
Morini, Jan. 26; Cesare Siepi, Feb. 
23; John Browning, April 6. 

Musicians’ Club of Evansville. 
President: Mrs. Howard Bootz, 1001 
Southfield Road. Secretary: Mrs. E. 
Donald Elliott, 544 S. Weinbach Ave. 
Coliseum, 2,800. Isaac Stern, Nov. 
13; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Dec. 2; 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 20; 
Rudolf Serkin, May 2. Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musicales held preceding each 
concert. Junior Musicians’ Club meets 
first Friday of each month for fifth 
through eighth grade students. The 
Club also provides cash awards for 
high school and grammar school stu- 
dents, based on performance in com- 
petition. 

Evansville College, department of 
music. Directors: Wesley Shepard 
and Margaret Taylor Shepard. Little 
Symphony, Norman Heim, conductor; 
Symphonic Band, Wesley Shepard, 
conductor; A Cappella Choir, Robert 
Rapp, director. 


TERRE HAUTE 


By Freperick L. Biack, Jr. 


Terre Haute Symphony, Indiana 
State Teachers College. Conductor: 
James Barnes. President: Ralph N. 


Tirey. Secretary: Mrs. Marian Belles, 
204 Marigold Dr. Student Union Au- 


ditorium, 1,800. Three regular con- 
certs; one young people’s concert. 
Soloists: Earle Melendy, violinist, 


Nov. 4; Eugene List, Jan. 27; Winner 
of auditions, Young People’s concert, 
March 15; Pop concert, April 21. 
Wabash Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 2515 Oak St. President: Rob- 


ert Dewey. Secretary: Mrs. Ralph 
Nolte. Student Union Auditorium, 
1,800. Nelson aand Neal, Oct. 14; 


<_ ~ 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


Auditorium of Indiana University in Bloomington 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Blanche Thebom, Feb. 
Symphony, March 11. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute Convo- 
cation Series. Chairman: Edward A. 
MacLean. Rose Auditorium, 450. 
Indiana University Philharmonic, 
Nov. 13; Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege Mixed Chorus, Dec. 11; Belles 
of Indiana, Feb. 12; Franklin College 
Choir, March 13; Rose Glee Club, 
May 4. 

St. Mary - of - the - Woods College. 
Cecilian Auditorium, 1,050. Adele 
Addison, Nov. 17; The Little Gaelic 
Singers, Feb. 4; John Gates, April 8. 

Woman’s Department Club, 507 S. 
Sixth St. Chairman of Music Section: 
Mrs. William F. Tearman. Club 
House, 150. Ruby Heath Dowling, 
pianist, Oct. 10; Cynthia Gooding, 
folk-singer, Nov. 14; Madrigal Sing- 
ers, Feb. 13; Hazel Dell Nordseick, 
soprano; Paul Fidlar, pianist, March 
13; Aeolian Trio, April 10. 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Convocation Series. Chairman, Dr. 
Clarence M. Morgan. Student Union 
Auditorium, 1,800. The Chanticleers, 
Dec. 10. Others to be announced. 
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SOUTH BEND 
By Frank G. ScHMipt 


Ihe Civic Music Association and 
St. Mary’s College have combined 
their music series this season to pre- 
sent a_ six-attraction course’ in 
O’Laughlin Auditorium. 

South Bend Symphony, 2140 N. 
Kenilworth Rd. Auspices: South 
Bend Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: Edwyn H. Hames. President: 
Mrs. E. M. Morris. Manager: Mrs. 
Ronald H. Witt. O’Laughlin Audi- 
torium, 1,450. Five regular concerts; 
two children’s concerts. Soloists: José 
Iturbi, Oct. 26; Eileen Farrell, Dec. 
7; Eric Friedman, Feb. 1; Frank Mar- 
tori, March 8; Leonard Pennario, 
April 19. 

Civic Music Association. President: 
Chester L. Copp. Secretary: Mrs. 
Wesley C. Bender, 53272 Juniper Rd. 
O’Laughlin Auditorium, 1,450. Cesare 
Valletti, Oct. 23; Hilde Gueden, Nov. 
9; José Limon, Nov. 24; Joerg Demus, 
Dec. 2: Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
Karl Muenchinger, conductor, Jan. 
15; Pittsburgh Symphony, March 10. 

South Bend - Mishawaka Center of 
Indiana University. Concert series 
auspices: Progress Club. Progress 
Club Clubhouse, 600. Bela Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy, Oct. 12; Indiana Uni- 
versity Chamber Players, Nov. 9; In- 
diana University Opera Workshop, 
Jan. 11; Charles William Shriner, 
Feb. 8. 

University of Notre Dame Series. 
Washington Hall, 800. Theodor Upp- 
man, Nov. 28; Gay Tyroliers, Dec. 
5; Andres Segovia, Feb. 13; Goss and 
Whetsel, Feb. 27; Juilliard String 
Quartet, March 6. 

South Bend Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. John Adams Auditorium, 
3,000. Victor Borge, Nov. 13. 


LAFAYETTE 
By Eveanor Y. PELHAM 


Purdue University. Auspices: Con- 
vocations and Lectures Committee, 
Ross D. Smith, chairman. Edward C. 
Elliott Hall of Music. New York City 
Ballet. Oct. 11-12; Sir John Gielgud, 
Oct. 24; Robert McFerrin, Oct. 31; 
Danish National Orchestra, Nov. 6-7; 
Christmas Convocations, Purdue musi- 
cal organizations, Dec. 14, 15 and 16; 
Budapest Quartet, Jan. 16; Claudio 
Arrau, Jan. 29; Irene Jordan and 
Richard Lewis, Feb. 6; Hollywood 
String Quartet, Feb. 9; Purdue Sym- 
phonic Band, Al Wright, conductor, 


February, 1959 


O’Laughlin Auditorium, South Bend, Ind. 


Feb. 10; Indianapolis Symphony, Feb. 
13; Societa Corelli, Feb. 21; Anna 
Russell, March 6; Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, March 12; Purdue Symphonic 
Band, March 17; Easter Convocation, 
Purdue musical organizations, March 
23; Symphonic Band, Mother’s Day 
Concert, May 10; Metropolitan Opera, 
May 20. 


RICHMOND 


By Jean C. SLoop 


Civic Music Association. President: 
Jerry Moore. Concert dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Artist Series. The Bishop’s Players, 
Oct. 14; art lecture, Nov. 23; 
“Amahl” with NBC-TV Cast, Dec. 7; 
Societa Corelli, Feb. 24; Juilliard 
Quartet, March 10 and 11. 

Musical Arts Society. 
Harp, Oct. 12; Imogene Pearson 
Bond, pianist, Nancy B. King, so- 
prano, Louise Stanley, pianist, Nov. 
9; MAS String Quartet, Jan. 11; MAS 
String Quartet and guest artists, April 
12. 

Richmond Symphony. Conductor: 
Manfred Blum. Dec. 7 Artist 
Series); March 8; April 3. 


Trio and 


(see 





IOWA 
DES MOINES 
By Francis J. Pye 


An extension of the series of con- 
certs at the KRNT Theatre plus sev- 
eral additions to the list of the Des 
Moines Symphony activities are two 
important developments for the 1958- 


music education) 
High School 
and chorus) July 4 through 
School Solo Singers, July 12 
Workshop in Voice, June 15 


July 


20 through July 31. 





Music in American Schools (four two-week conferences on 
beginning June 15; 
Music Clinic (high school band, orchestra, 


through 
through June 
Class Workshop in Piano, June 15 through June 26; Master 
Class Workshop in Strings, July 6 through July 17; Master 
Class Workshop in Woodwinds, July 6 through July 17; 
Master Class Workshop in Brass, July 6 through July 17; 
Master Class Workshop in Theory and Composition, July 


59 Des Moines music scene. Last 
summer’s four park concerts given by 
the Des Moines Symphony will be 
retained and there is substantial rea- 
son to believe that the 1959 summer 
opera program with soloists and en- 
sembles accompanied by the Des 
Moines Symphony will be further ex- 
panded. 

The first performance of an espe- 
cially commissioned work written by 
Normand Lockwood, “Old  Hun- 
dredth”, for chorus, children’s chorus 
and orchestra, with Margaret Hillis as 
guest conductor, will be sung by com- 
bined choirs of some eight Des Moines 
churches. 

Civic Music Association, 1447 57th 
St. President: Mrs. D. J. Goode. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. James C. 
Whinery. Manager: Sam M. Shloss. 
KRNT Theatre, 4,139. Danish Na- 
tional Orchestra, Oct. 24; Jean Ma- 
deira, Nov. 12; Ruth Slenczynska, Jan. 
19; George London, Feb. 16; St. 
Louis Symphony, March 11; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, March 21. 

Des Moines Symphony. Auspices: 
Drake University and Des Moines 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Frank Noyes. President: Mrs. Ruth 
Emmert Fallein. Business Manager: 
Frank Noyes. North High School 
Auditorium, 1,900. Moura Lympany, 
Nov. 23; Leonard Rose, Jan. 11; 
Young Artist Winners, March 1; Berl 
Senofsky, May 3. 

KRNT Theatre, 10th and Pleasant 
Sts. Manager: Henry J. Wiemann. 
Capacity, 4,139. “Messiah”, two per- 
formances, with cast of 500, directed 
by Stanford Hulshizer, and symphony 
orchestra, Dec. Roger Williams, 


Nov. 13; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 7; Music with Mary Mar- 
tin, Jan. 21; Mantovani and His New 
Music, March 24; Marian Anderson, 
April 11. 

Drake University College of Fine 
Arts. Dean: Frank B. Jordan. Uni- 
versity Auditorium, 1,100. Drake 
Choir Tour, March 9-14; Drake Band 
tour, February 16-20; Night of Opera, 
Andrew White, Director, March 6-7; 
Faculty Chamber Music, March 24; 
Faculty Chamber Music at Des 
Moines Art Center, Feb. 1; Drake 
Band Concert, Don Marcouiller, Con- 
ductor, Feb. 22; Sonata recital at Des 
Moines Art Center, April 5; Spring 
Choral Concert, Stanford Hulshizer, 
Director, May 10; faculty recitals. 


DAVENPORT 
By Ina WicKHAM 


Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Rd. Auspices: Tri-City Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Charles Gi- 
gante. President: George Neiley, Jr. 
Manager: Mrs. R. B. von Maur. 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, 3,000. 
Five pairs of subscription concerts, 
two series (eight) children’s concerts, 
three pop concerts, one family con- 
cert. Soloists: Rudolf Firkusny, Nov. 
1 and 2; Michael Rabin, Dec. 6 and 
7: Eileen Farrell, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1; 
Augustana College Choir, Feb. 21 
and 22; orchestral, March 20 and 21. 
Children’s concerts: Oct. 20 and 21. 

Civic Music Association, 2404 
Pershing Ave. President: Henry Pri- 
ester. Manager: Mrs. O. K. Iles. 
Orpheum Theatre, 2,500. New York 
Opera Festival, “La Traviata”, Oct. 
14; Cesare Valletti, Nov. 4; Ruth 
Slenczynska, Jan. 20; Goya and Mat- 
teo. Feb. 24; National Symphony, 
Philippe Entremont, March 9. 

Friends of Chamber Music, Whit- 
aker Bldg. President: E. E. Kolb. 
Conductor: William Henigbaum. 
Marycrest College Auditorium, 250; 
Betterworth Center, 300. 


SIOUX CITY 
By Ben SHUMAN 


Concert Course Series, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Concert Course. President: Mrs. 
Louise Freese. Orpheum Theatre, 2,- 
648. Linn and Alexander Dance 

(Continued on page 286) 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Wilfred C. Bain, Dean 


AN INSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
PREPARING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CAREERS IN MUSIC 


Music activities for the summer include: Some of the artist-teachers and scholars on the distinguished 


faculty of 85 are: 
Indiana University hMacWoesers. 
School for High 
18; Master Class 
26; Master 


Marie Zorn, 


Wind Quintet 


Over 220 courses in twelve different fields! 


For full information please write Wilfred C. Bain, Dean. 


This advertisement sponsored by Friends of Music, Indiana University. 


Ralph Appelman, Agnes Davis, Charles Kullman, Virginia 
Dorothee Manski, 
Nye. William Ross, Marko Rothmuller, Frank St. Leger, 
William Shriner, Myron Taylor, Carl Van Buskirk, Fred- 
erick Baldwin, Joseph Battista, Ray Dudley, Sidney Foster, 
Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, Menahem Pressler, Walter Robert, 
Oswald 
Tibor Kozma, Wolfgang Vacano, Ronald Gregory, Janos 
Starker, Ede Zathureczky, David 
Fritz Magg, Urico Rossi, and the members of the American 


Paul Matthen, Douglas 


Ragatz, Ross Allen, Hans Busch, 


Dawson, Albert Lazan, 














SIOUX CITY 


(Continued from page 285) 

Jubilee, Nov. 4; Ruth Slenczynska. 
Jan, 13; “Carmen” with Mildred Mil- 
ler, Eugene Conley, Beverly Bower 
and Peter Binder (at Municipal Audi- 
troium) Feb. 8; Festival Quartet, 
March 4; Jussi Bjoerling, April 7. 

Sioux City Symphony, 402 Com- 
merce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Conductor: Leo Kucinski. President: 
Howard L. Johnson. Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 5,000. Five subscription 
concerts, school concerts. Lucien 
Stark and John Ehrlick, Oct. 12; 
Eleanor Steber, Nov. 16; all-orchestra 
concert, Dec. 7; “Carmen”, Feb. 8; 
Leonard Pennario, March 15. 

Sioux City Choral Association, 3319 
Jennings St. Director: Paul Snyder. 
Appearances alone, with orchestra 
and with the American Legion Mona- 
han Post Band; radio and television 
concerts 

Siouxland Youth Symphony, 402 
Commerce Bldg. Auspices: Sioux City 
Symphony Orchestra Association and 
Junior League of Sioux City. Con- 
ductor: Leo Kucinski. 

Morningside College Conservatory 
of Music, Morningside Ave. Director: 
Dr. James Wood. Annual musical 
festival; two-week choir tour in win- 
ter; one-week band tour in spring; 
faculty and student recitals 


IOWA CITY 
By CHaries Ese 


Civie Music Association, Hotel Jef- 
ferson. President: Charles Eble. Mac- 
bride Hall, 900. David Tihmar Dance 
Theatre, Nov. 14; Lawrence Winters, 
Jan. 14; Festival Quartet, Feb. 13: 
The Rabinofs, April 3. 

University of lowa Symphony. Con- 
ductor: James Dixon. lowa Memorial 
Union, 1,200. Six regular concerts. 
Special concert in May featuring the 
works of Wallingford Riegger, includ- 
ing a premiere of a new Riegger work 
commissioned by the Old Gold De- 
velopment Fund; special concert fea- 
turing William Preucil, formerly first 
violist of the Detroit Symphony, now 
on the University of lowa faculty 
Soloist: Stuart Canin, Oct. 22. 

University of lowa Chorus. 
ductor: Herald Stark 
two with orchestra 

University of lowa Chamber Music 
series. Shambaugh Auditorium, 500. 
Five concerts on Sunday afternoons 
by University of lowa faculty cham- 
ber music organizations 

University of lowa Concert Course. 


Con- 
Three concerts, 


lowa Memorial Union, 1,200. Danish 
National Orchestra, Oct. 27; Lois 
Marshall, Feb. 11; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, April 1; Gold and Fizdale, 
April 15 

Annual Fine Arts Festival. Special 
concerts by University of lowa Sym- 
phony, faculty chamber music groups, 


July 


ind an opera, 


MOUNT VERNON 
By Ropert Cantrrick 


Cornell College Conservatory of 
Music. Director: Paul B. Beckhelm 
College Chapel, 1,100. New appoint 
ments: Robert Massingham, associate 
professor of organ, formerly of the 
University of Texas; Lisa Takacs, as 
sistant professor of piano, formerly 
of Michigan State University; Robert 


Thayer, assistant professor of brass 
instruments, director of band and 
orchestra, formerly of Friends Uni 


versity 
Fifty-fourth annual performance of 
Handel's “Messiah” with the Cornell 
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Oratorio Society and Symphony, di- 
rected by Mr. Beckhelm, Dec. 14 
Soloists: Charlotte Reinke, soprano; 
Susan Moon, contralto; William Tay- 
lor, bass. ; 

Sixtieth annual May Music Festival, 
May 7, 8 and 9 with Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Walter Hendl; 
Cornell Oratorio Society; professional 
recitalists to be announced. 

Lecture-recital series includes Al- 
beneri Trio, Oct. 28. Faculty recitals: 
Lisa Takacs, pianist, Oct. 21; Julian 
Bern, pianist, Jan. 11; Robert Can- 
trick, flutist, Feb. 3; Anne Kish, vio- 
linist, March 3; Robert Massingham, 
organist; P. A. Davison, tenor. 

College choir director: P. 
Davison. College band and orchestra 
director: Robert Thayer. 


WATERLOO 
By Marion SMITH 


Waterloo Teachers Community Con- 
certs. President: Mrs. Craig Ellyson, 
300 Kenilworth. Secretary: Mrs. H. 
T. Wagner, 375 Sheridan Road. Para- 
mount Theatre, 1,800. Manhattan 
Concert Orchestra, Nov. 13; Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Jan. 12; Issac Stern, 
Jan. 22; William Warfield, Feb. 18; 
Mildred Miller, April 16. 

Waterloo Symphony. Auspices: 
Waterloo Symphony Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: Dr. Myron Rus- 
sell, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. President: Roger Tilla- 
paugh, W. Park and Washington. Sec- 
retary: D. M. Sulentic, 201 Allen. 
Logan Junior High, 750. Soloists: 
Dean Sanders, pianist, Oct. 14; orches- 
tral, Dec. 16; John Witt, pianist, April 
15; orchestral, May 19. Also two chil- 
dren’s concerts. 

Waterloo Choral Association. Di- 


rector: Charles Matheson, 1821 Wal- 
nut, Cedar Falls. Waterloo Junior 
High, 1,000. “Messiah”, soloists by 


audition, Nov. 30; concert in April. 

Iowa State Teachers College Lec- 
ture and Concert Series (Cedar Falls). 
Manager: Herbert Hake, Iowa State 
Teachers College. Benny Goodman, 
Oct. 22; Carlos Salzedo, Jan. 28; 
Bach Aria Group, Feb. 25; After 
Dinner Opera, April 25. 

Wartburg College Artist Series 
(Waverly). Manager: Dr. A. W. Swen- 
son, Wartburg College. Knight’s Gym- 
nasium, 4,000. Danish National Or- 
chestra, Oct. 26; Vienna Academy 
Chorus, Nov. 23; Jose Greco and 
Company, Feb. 19; Marian Anderson, 
March 24. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


Denecke Sinfonietta, 2014 Fifth 
Ave., S. E. Conductor and manager: 
Henry Denecke. Fall and spring tours 
in Midwest and Canada. In summer 
of 1959 appearances in St. Croix Val- 
ley, Osceola, Wisc The Sinfonietta 
while on tour holds music clinics for 
the benefit of instrumentalists in the 
area 


Cedar Rapids Symphony, 20/4 
Fifth Ave., S. E Auspices: Cedar 
Rapids Symphony Orchestral Associ- 
ation, Inc Musical director: Henry 
Denecke, President: Glen Johnson 
Special Representative: Gloria Zup- 


fer. Coe College Auditorium, 1,200 


Six subscription concerts; five high 
school concerts and one concert at 
Mt. Mercy College; three Student- 
Parent concerts; extra performances 
of “Die Fledermaus” with co-opera 
tion of local groups and National 
Grass Roots Opera Company. Civic 
Chorus organized by Mr. Denecke 


in 1955 is featured each year with the 
orchestra Directed by Torrence 
Carlson they will appear in the March 
concert in the first performance of 


“Son of the Cedar”, text by Paul 
Engle, music by Philip Bezanson, 
commissioned by Sutherland Dows for 
the Cedar Rapids Symphony and 
Civic Chorus. Soloists: Eric Fried- 
man, Oct. 13; Herbert Melnick, Nov. 
17; combined choirs of Cedar Rapids 
Council of Churches, Dec. 15; Nica- 
nor Zabaleta, Feb. 16. During the 
season an artist chosen from all-state 
Iowa auditions will be featured. 

Mr. Denecke is also conductor of 
the Bloomington-Normal Symphony 
in Bloomington, III. 

Community Concert Association, 
610 Old Marion Rd., N. E. President: 
Mrs. Wayne G. Basler. President- 
elect: Paul Beckhelm. Vice-president: 
Russell Lemley. Recording Secre- 
tary: Max  Daehler. Treasurer: 
Dorothy Clay. Jorge Bolet, Nov. 19; 
Festival Quartet, Jan. 22; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 5; Giorgio 
Tozzi, April 1. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 


Pryor-Menz Concert Service, 316 
Wickham Bldg. Directors: Phil Pryor 
and Cliff Menz. 





KANSAS 
KANSAS CITY 


By BLaNncHE LEDERMAN 


Kansas City (Kan.) Symphony. Or- 
ganized by City Recreation Com- 
mission. Conductor: Leopold Shop- 
maker. President: Augustus Werner. 
Chairman of the board: Harry G. 
Miller, Sr. Manager: Mrs. George B. 
Smith. Wyandotte High School Audi- 
torium, 1,800. Four concerts. Tenth 
Anniversary Celebration concert, Jose 
Echaniz, Dec. 4; Symphony Chorus, 
Leopold Shopmaker, director, date to 
be announced. Pop concert, with Jac- 
queline Paramore, clarinetist and Ray 
Kaufman, pianist, April, in Memorial 
Hall, 2,500, choral concert with Sym- 
phony Chorus, Mozart Music Club 
and McDowell Music Club Chorus 
and Symphony, May 4, in YWCA 
Auditorium. 

Kansas City (Kan.) Civic Music 
Association Series. President: Rich- 
ard L. Ried. Secretary: Mrs. A. H. 
Hull. Central High School Auditor- 
ium, 750. The Rondeliers Male 
Trio, Oct. 24; Dorothy Cothran, so- 
prano, Jan. 9; Mildred Dilling, Feb. 
14. Wyandotte High School Audi- 
torium, 1,800. Kansas City, Kansas 
Symphony, Jose Echaniz, Dec. 4. 

Mozart Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Raymond Mann. Monthly meet- 
ings. Annual auditions for scholar- 
ships for talented students. 

McDowell Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Curtis Clark. Two events. Wil- 
liam W. Lemonds, lecturer, Nov. 3; 
joint choral concert with the Kansas 


City _Kansas Symphony, May 4, 
YWCA Auditorium. 
WICHITA 


By Donna Merriman 


Wichita Symphony, 
Auspices: 


105 West 2nd. 
Wichita Symphony Society, 


Inc. Conductor: James Robertson. 
President: Uel Ramey. Manager: 
Henry Peltier. Wichita High School 
East Auditorium, 2,300. Six pairs of 


subscription concerts; 
concerts; 


eight children’s 
three Pop-Hop concerts for 


teenagers; out-of-town concert with 
Naftzger Young Artists Audition 
winner as soloist (auditions adminis- 


tered by Symphony Society). Soloists: 
Salt Lake Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 
Oct. 21; Moura Lympany, Nov. 30 
and Dec “Madame Butterfly”, Jan. 


11 and 12; Michael Rabin, Feb. 8 
and 9; Lily Pons, Apr. 12 and 13. The 
Wichita Symphony Society sponsors 
two youth symphonies: Senior Orches- 
tra, James Robertson, conductor; 
Junior Orchestra, Eldon Lipp and 
Roger Roller, conductors. Concerts 
Feb. 23 and March 15. 45 free ele- 
mentary public, parochial and private 
school concerts in metropolitan area 
by the Wichita Symphony String 
Quartet, Woodwind Quintet and 
Brass Ensemble. 

Civic Music Association. President: 
Frazier Bailey. Secretary: Mrs. Frazier 
Bailey. Wichita High School East 
Auditorium, 2,300. National Orches- 
tra of Mexico, Nov. 4; Gay Tyroliers, 
Nov. 24; Festival Quartet, Jan. 21; 
Herva Nelli, Feb. 11; Ferranti and 
Teicher, Mar. 8; Carl Palangi, April 
20. 

University of Wichita, School of 
Music. Dean: Walter J. Duerkson. 
University Auditorium, 1,500; Fine 
Arts Center Concert Hall, 600; Field 
House, 10,500. Concerts during cur- 
rent school year presented by the fol- 
lowing university groups: University 
Symphony, James P. Robertson, con- 
ductor; A Cappella Choir, David 
Folts, director; Concert Band, James 
Kerr, director; Woodwind Ensemble, 
Van Jennings, conductor; Percussion 
Ensemble, Robert Buggert, conductor. 

Opera Workshop, Robert Minser, 
director. “The Barber of Seville”, 
Nov. 13, 14, 15. Faculty Artist Series. 

Resident Faculty String Quartet, 
James Caesar, Beatrice Pease, Joshua 
Missal and David Levenson. 

Friends University School of 
Music. Director: Fred Mayer, Alumni 
Auditorium, 812. Symphonic Choir, 
Fred Mayer, conductor. Annual Bach 
Festival with Robert Price, Baroque 
recital, Dec. 12; all-student instru- 
mental concert, Dec. 13; “Christmas 
Oratorio” with orchestra and soloists 
Charmaine Ioerger, Vivian Fleming, 
Robert Price, Orcenith Smith, Dec. 
44. Two home concerts; annual tour 
March 8-15. 

Cecilian Singers, Leslie Breiden- 
thal, director. University Band, instru- 
mental ensembles, Merton Johnson, 
conductor. Faculty and student re- 
citals. Fine Arts Series. 


Wichita Choral Society. Auspices: 


Wichita Choral Society, Inc. Direc- 
tor: Dr. David Foltz. President: R. R. 
Dirks. Wichita Forum, 4,000. “Mes- 


siah” (500 voices), Dec. 7. Second ora- 
torio in April. 

Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 
President: Mrs. Van E. Fiser. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Wayne Bartlett. Local pro- 
gram, Oct. 16; Joan Marie Moynagh, 
Nov. 13; Robert Price, Dec. 11; 
Anton Kuerti, Feb. 5; Rococo Ensem- 


ble, March 19; scholarship recital, 
April 23. 
LAWRENCE 


By BLancHe LEDERMAN 


dean of the 
will present a 
First Annual 


Thomas Gorton, 
School of Fine Arts, 
new project here, the 
Mid-America Symposium of Con- 
temporary Music Composers, April 
6-9. This plan provides for the per- 
formance of new music by area com- 
posers. The Kansas University Sym- 
phony will be augmented by members 
of nearby professional orchestras and 
a string quartet will be present to 
give readings of chamber works. A 
prominent composer will lead forums 
and give master classes in composi- 
tion. Recordings and scores of the 
most promising work will be dis- 
tributed among leading conductors. 

Kansas University Concert Course. 
“Candide”, St. Louis Symphony: Jose 
Greco and Company; Rudolf Fir- 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





kusny; Giorgio Tozzi Chamber 
Music Series. I Musici; Trio di Bol- 
zano; LaSalle Quartet; Beaux Arts 
Quartet. Faculty recitals; faculty 
chamber concert, Dec. 10. Other 
events include the Kansas University 
Little Symphony, Nov. 5; University 
Symphony, Nov. 23; A Cappella 
Choir, Dec. 7; Christmas Vespers, 
Dec. 14. Faculty additions: Kenneth 
Bloomquist, trumpet and assistant 
band director; Peter Ekstrom, percus- 
sion assistant; Miriam Stewart Hamil- 
ton, assistant voice instructor; Theo- 
dore O. Johnson, Jr., theory; George 
A. Michael, history of music and 
literature; Martha Stacy, piano. 


TOPEKA 


Topeka Civic Symphony, MacVicar 
Chapel, Washburn University. Aus- 
pices: Civic Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: Everett Fetter. President: 
Camden Strain. Recording secretary: 
Mrs. C. E. Haughawout. Treasurer: 
A. J. Schober. Hoehner Auditorium, 
2,200. Five subscription concerts: one 
children’s concert. Civic Symphony 
also sponsors Topeka Youth Sym- 
phony, Robert Hallmann, conductor. 

Community Concert Association, 
235 Kansas Av. President: Ernest 
C. Kieswetter. Secretary: Euphemia 

Page. Municipal Auditorium, 
Whittemore and Lowe, Oct. 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Nov. 
24; Boston Pops, Jan. 27; Cavalcade 
of Song, Feb. 7; Roberta Peters, 
March 10; National Ballet of Canada, 
March 19; Berl Senofsky, April 3. 





KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 
By Cuaries G. DicKERSON 


Central Kentucky Concert and Lec- 
ture Association. President: Herman 
E. Spivey. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
I. D. Best. University of Kentucky 
Memorial Coliseum, 12,000. Danish 
State Symphony, Oct. 21; Fred War- 
ing Show, Nov. 14; Gina Bachauer, 
Dec. 12; Cavalcade of Song, Jan. 13; 
Zinka Milanov, Feb. 4; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Feb. 17; Van Cliburn, 
March 13; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
April 11. 

Lexington Symphony. Auspices: 
Lexington Symphony Society. Con- 
ductor: Erik Kahlson. President: Jo- 
seph Lehman. Transylvania College 
McAlister Auditorium, 3,000. Five or 
more local concerts. 

Central Kentucky Youth Sym- 
phony. Auspices: Youth Music So- 
ciety. Conductor: Robert King. As-, 
sociate conductor: Zigmundt Darzel! 
Business manager: Richard Allison, 
832 W. Main St. Local concerts in 
schools, and tours to nearby cities. 

Central Kentucky Chamber Music 
Society. President: Edward W. Ran- 
nells, University of Kentucky. Labora- 
tory Theater, University of Kentucky, 
250. Five chamber music concerts. 


LOUISVILLE 
By Wituiam Moorz 


Ihe Louisville Orchestra, entering 
its 11th consecutive season of present- 
ing a commissioned work at every 
subscription concert, has announced 
new works by the following compos- 
ers: Paul Ben-Haim, Benjamin Lees, 
Bohuslav Martinu, Nikolai Lopat- 
nikoff, Klaus Egge, and Wallingford 
Riegger. 

Louisville Orchestra, 830 S. Fourth 
St. Auspices: Louisville Philharmonic 
Society. Conductor: Robert Whitney. 
Manager: Richard Wangerin. Colum- 
bia Auditorium, 1,120. Twelve sub- 
scription concerts; six children’s con- 
certs; four pop concerts. Subscrip- 


February, 1959 


tion series soloists: Lee Luvisi, Oct. 
29-30; Janos Starker, Dec. 3-4; Bach 
Aria Group, Jan. 14-15; Leon Raper, 
Feb. 4-5; Irene Jordan, March 4-5; 
Leon Fleisher and Sidney Harth, 
April 1-2. 

Community Concert Association, 
970 S. Fourth St. Memorial Audi- 
torium, 1,750. Kovach and Rabov- 
sky, Oct. 14; Risé Stevens, Nov. 7; 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Jan. 24; De- 
troit Symphony, Feb. 16; Gary Graff- 
man, April 4. 

Chamber Music Society. Secretary: 
Fanny Brandeis. Playhouse, 420. 
Vienna Octet, Nov. 16; Janos Starker, 
Dec. 7; Budapest String Quartet, Jan. 
18; Quartetto Italiano, March 8. 

Kentucky Opera Association. Di- 
rector: Moritz Bomhard. Columbia 
Auditorium, 1,120. “Rigoletto”, Nov. 
13-14; “Hansel and Gretel”, Dec. 4- 
5-6; “Orpheus in the Underworld”, 
Feb. 19-20. 





LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, 605 Canal St. Con- 
ductor: Alexander Hilsberg. Assistant 
conductor: James Yestadt. Manager: 
Jack F. Dailey. President: Dr. Joseph 
C. Morris. Municipal Auditorium, 
2,900. Seventeen subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Guiomar Novaes, 
Zino Francescatti, Grant Johannesen, 
Susan Starr, Rudolf Serkin, Alonso 
and Youskevitch, Norman Carol, 
Barton Frank, Isaac Stern, Eugene 
Conley, Norman Treigle, Maureen 
Forrester, Sarah Fleming. Guest con- 
ductors: Dimitri Mitropoulos, How- 
ard Hanson. 

New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 420 St. Charles Ave. General 
director: Renato Cellini. President: 
Lloyd Hawkins. St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium, 2,900. Performances: 
Oct. 8, 10, 22, 24; Dec. 3, 5; March 
17, 19, 31; and April 2. 

Experimental Opera Theatre of 
America, 420 St. Charles St. General 
director: Renato Cellini. Four to 
five weeks of opera in April. 

New Orleans Opera Guild (Com- 
munity Concert Series), 819 Canal St. 
President: Mrs. Edward B. Ludwig, 
5701 Woodbine. Metropolitan Music 
Festival, Oct. 10; Linn and Alexan- 
der, Nov. 17; Grenadier Guards, 
Nov. 21; Claudio Arrau, Dec. 15; 
Music with Mary Martin, Feb. 13; 
Detroit Symphony, March 2; Roberta 
Peters, March 23; National Ballet of 
Canada, March 30; Giorgio Tozzi, 
May 20. Also Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, March 7-8; Katharine Cornell 
in “Dear Liar”, April 11-12. 

Xavier University, Palmetto 
Pine Sts. Recitals and concerts 

Loyola College of Music. Concerts 
and opera workshop. 

Crescent City Concerts Association, 
605 Canal St. President: Milton 
Bush. Municipal Auditorium, 2.900 
Six weeks of summer pop concerts. 


SHREVEPORT 


Shreveport Civic Opera Association, 
1460 Texas Eastern Bldg. President: 
Robert J. Fitzpatrick. Director: Vlada 
DiMac. Musical director: Helen Ruf- 
fin Marshall. Marjorie Lyons Play- 
house, 359. Two productions. “Rigo- 
letto”, with Richard Torigi, Richard 
Verreau, Katherine Fitzpatrick, John 
McCurdy and Dorothy Scales; con- 
ductor, Walter Herbert; November 3, 
4 and 7. “Tales of Hoffmann”, three 
performances, March 30-April 3; con- 
ductor, Peter Paul Fuchs. 

Shreveport Symphony Society, Sym- 
phony House, 2803 Woodlawn. Mu- 
sical director: John Shenaut. Presi- 


and 


New Orleans Municipal Auditorium 


dent: Addison O. Wood. Six pairs of 
concerts, 33 youth concerts, one 
opera and audition winners. Soloists: 
Gary Graffman, David Abel, Leonard 
Rose. 





MAINE 
PORTLAND 
By MarsHat.t F. Bryant 


Portland Symphony. 
Rouben Gregorian. President: Jean 
Gannett Williams. City Hall Audi- 
torium, 3,000. Four subscription con- 


certs. 

Portland Concert Association. 
President: Edward F. Dane. City Hall 
Auditorium, 3,000. Totenberg En- 
semble, Nov. 5; Phyllis Curtin, Dec. 
9; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 12; New 
Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony, Feb. 
2; Whittemore and Lowe, April 7. 

Rossini Club. President: Mrs. Wal- 
ter F. W. Hay. Frye Hall, 700. Four 
evening concerts; fortnightly morning 
musicales. 

MacDowell Club. President: Mrs. 
Charles W. Martin. Monthly recitals. 

Choral Groups: Greater Portland 


Conductor: 


Eugene Deleroix 


Community Chorus, Morse Haith- 
waite, director; two concerts. Port- 
land Men’s Singing Club, Kurt Mes- 
serschmidt, director; two concerts. 
Portland Polyphonic Society, Dr. Al- 
fred Brinkler, director; two concerts. 
South Portland Community Chorus, 
Madeline Perazzi, director, two con- 
certs. Westbrook Junior College 
Chorus, Marshall F. Bryant, director; 
two concerts. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 
By Grorce Kent BeELLows 





Massimo Freccia resigned as con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony to 
do guest conducting in Europe. He 
remained as musical advisor of the 
orchestra for 1958-59 and as guest 
conductor for the first five concerts. 
Peter Herman Adler will become con- 
ductor for the 1959-60 season, with 
Herbert Grossman as associate con- 
ductor. 

Peter Mennin assumed his new post 
as director of the Peabody Conserva- 

(Continued on page 288) 
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tory College of Music on July 1, 
1958. New faculty members include 
Elemer Nagy, opera department; 
Richard ©. Pierce, French horn; 
Richard Kay, cello; Robert Hall 
Lewis, composition. The Little Or- 


chestra has been disbanded; the Can 
dielight Concerts are once again in 
tradition 


the 


BALTIMORE 


Afternoor 


The 
ment 
tendent 


son 


Peabody 
under 
ope ned 
the Goucher College Campus in Tow 
on Oct. | 





of 

Recitals 
Preparatory 
Leah Thorpe, 
itis new 


the former Friday 
Depart- 
superin 
building on 
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Ralph Rebinson-Sun Papers 


Baltimore Symphony, 800 Cathe 
dral St Auspices: Baltimore Sym Lyric Theatre in Baltimore 
phony Association. Musical advisor: 
Massimo Freccia. President: Dr. (¢ chestra, Elliott Galkin, conductor; 
Bernard Brack. Manager: Betty Dan- Peabody Chorus, Ifor Jones, director; 
neman. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. Twelve Peabody Band, Richard L. Hiegins 
mid-week concerts; ten Saturday night leader; opera class, Elemer Nagy, 
Pop concerts; educational concerts (at director, and Leroy Evans, ‘coach; 


high school auditoriums) 


43 concerts dance department, Carol Lynn, direc 


in all important Maryland cities, tour tor; modern. dance, Dale Sehnert 
of two weeks in major East Coast Faculty series of concerts 
cities Bonney Concert Bureau, 15-17 N 
Midweek soloists: Grant Johanne Howard St. Director: Lillian Powell 
sen, Oct. 29; Rudolf Firkusny, Nov Bonney. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. Eight 
5; Isaac Stern, Nov. 19; “Elektra concerts by the Philadelphia Orches 
with Sonja Barbieri (American de tra. Guest conductor: Sir Thomas 
but), Ellen Faull, Evelyn Sachs, David Beecham, Jan. 14. Soloists: Leonard 
Lloyd, Joshua Hecht, Nov. 26; Fer Pennario, Nov. 12; Nathan Milstein, 
nando Previtali, conductor, Jan Dec. 10; Philippe Entremont, Jan 
Alexander Brailowsky, Peter Herman 28; Rudolf Serkin, March 25; Erica 
Adler, conductor, Jan. 21; Eileen Far Morini, April 15. Grenadier and 
rell, Jean Martinon, conductor, Feb Scots Guards, Fifth Regiment Ar 
4; Theodore Lettvin, Enrique Jorda mory, sponsored by the English Speak- 
conductor, Feb. 18; Thomas Schip ing Union, Nov. 13; Dietrich Fischer 
pers, conductor, March 4; Pierre Dieskau, Peabody Concert Hall, Nov 
Fournier, Vladimir Golschmann, con 16; Boston Symphony, Lyric Theatre 
ductor, March I!; Karl Boehm, con March 12 
ductor, March 18 Two performances by the Metro 
Saturday night soloists: Gerson  politan Opera. “Vanessa”, April 6; 
Yessin, Oct. 25; Claude Frank, Nov “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti 
22; David Abel, Herbert Grossman, cana”, April 7 
conductor, Dec. 6; Skitch Henderson Baltimore Civic Opera Company. 
conductor and pianist, Dec. 13; Remo ‘President: Gerald S. Wise. Artistic 
Bolognini, conductor, Jan. 3, 10: Her Director: Rosa Ponselle. Managing 
bert Grossman, soloists, with West Director: Walter N. Ruth, 510 Tower 
ern Maryland College Choir, Alfred Building. Lyric Theatre, 2,800 
deLong, director,-Feb Eugene L ist “Martha”, Leigh Martinet, conductor 
March Nov. 7, 8; “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
Peabody Conservatory College of Igor Chichagov, conductor, Feb. 20 
Music, | East Mt. Vernon Pl. Presi 21; “Manon Lescaut”, Herbert Gross 
dent: John R. Montgomery. Director man, conductor, May 1, 2 
Peter Mennin. Dean: Virginia Carty Baltimore Museum of Art, Charles 
Publicity: Donald Spatz. Superintend and 3ist Sts. Director: Adelyn D 
ent, preparatory department: Leah Breeskin. Auditorium, 448. Young 
Thorpe. Peabody Conservatory Con Musicians Series: The Antiqua Play- 
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Vargas Spanish Troupe, Nov. 14; 
Daniel Nagrin, Dec. 16. Concert 
Series: John Kirkpatrick, Oct. 7; An- 
nual Cahn Memorial Concert: Albe- 
neri Trio, Jan. 15; Doda Conrad, 
Feb. 19; Chamber Orchestra, Elliot 
Galkin, conductor, May 15. 

Central Ticket Agency, Inc., 206 
N. Liberty St. Director: Harry Baern- 


stein, IIIf. Lyric Theatre, 2,800. 
“Candide”, Oct. 11; Melachrino and 
His Orchestra, Oct. 31; Music with 


Mary Martin, Nov. 11; Beryozka Folk 
Ballet, Dec. 8; National Ballet of 
Canada, Jan. 2, 4; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 9; Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, 


Feb. 28; Mantovani and His New 
Music, March 15; Marian Anderson, 
April 13; Jussi Bjoerling, April 17. 


Chamber Music Society of Balti- 
more. Musical director: Hugo Weis- 
gall. Museum of Art, 448. Rosalyn 
Tureck, Dec. 1; Beaux-Arts String 
Quartet, James Wainner, tenor, Sey- 
mour Fink, pianist, Jan. 5; Hungarian 
String Quartet, Feb. Beaux-Arts 
Quartet, March 2. 

Goucher College Concert Series. 
The Barn, 400, Goucher College 
Campus, Towson 4, Md. Director: 
Elliott Galkin. The Little Singers of 
Paris, Oct. 5; Seymour Bernstein, Dec. 
9; Parrenin String Quartet, Feb. 3; 
Marcel Grandjany, March 8; After 
Dinner Opera Company, April 11; 
Chamber Orchestra, Elliott Galkin, 
conductor, May 24. 

Brown Memorial Church. Eugene 


> 
~» 


Belt, organist and director. Monthly 
organ recitals and Oratorios. Eugene 
Belt, Oct. 19; Vaughan Williams 
Commemorative Concert, Nov. 4; 


“The Sower”, Nov. 27; Helen Howell 
Williams, Jan. 18; Handel “Dettingen 
Te Deum”, February. 

Handel Choir of Baltimore. Di- 
rector: James Winship Lewis. “Mes- 
siah”, Old St. Paul’s Church, Dec. 7, 
8. World premiere “Look Toward 
the Sea”, by Alan Hovhaness and 
commissioned by the Handel Choir, 
Old St. Paul’s Church. Soloists: Rich- 
ard Pittman, trombone, John Yard, 
bass, March 8. Schubert Mass in E 
flat, Catherine Rowe, soprano, May 
10 

Bureau of Music (Department of 
Recreation and Parks). Superintend- 
ent: Earl F. Forman, Madison En- 
trance, Druid Hill Park. Sponsors 
ten Saturday night concerts of the 
Baltimore Symphony, Lyric Theatre; 
concerts in the public schools by the 
Baltimore Symphony; summer band 
concerts in the public parks. 


Baltimore and Ohio Men’s Glee 
Club. Director: James Allen Dash. 
Christmas and spring concerts. Dates 
to be announced. 

Baltimore Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Henry C. Tiemeyer, Jr. Open- 
ing concert, Tana Bawden and Gilda 


Muhlbauer, Oct. 4. Bi-monthly con- 
certs, Museum of Art. Annual con- 
test for soloist with the Baltimore 
Symphony. Annual contest for pro- 
fessional debut recital. Monthly lec- 
ture series, Evergreen House. 

Music Center, 1123 N. Charles St. 
Director: Ernest R. Fink, Lyric The- 





atre, 2,800. Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 25. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON 


By Cyrus Durein 


Boston Symphony, 251 Huntington 
Ave. Music director: Charles Munch. 
Associate conductor: Richard Burgin. 
Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr. Sym- 
phony Hall, 2,631. Twenty-four pairs 
of subscription concerts on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings; 
six subscription concerts on Sunday 





afternoons; nine subscription concerts 
on Tuesday evenings; six subscription 
concerts at Sanders Theatre (Harvard 
University), Cambridge, on Tuesday 
evenings; one concert at Kresge Au- 
ditorium (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology), 1,238, Cambridge, Nov. 
17; one week tour of cities in mid- 
west; five tours of one week each to 
New York and other cities. 

Boston Pops Orchestra, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. Conductor: Arthur Fied- 
ler. Assistant conductor: Harry Ellis 
Dickson. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, 
Jr. Symphony Hall, 2,613. Includes 
approximately 85 Boston Symphony 
players. Concerts on weekday (and 
some Sunday) evenings, also some 
Sunday afternoons, in May and June. 
Another orchestra, called the Boston 
Pops Touring Orchestra, gives con- 
certs in the winter in various cities 
under the direction of Arthur Fiedler. 

Esplanade Concerts. Auspices: 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
Conductors: Arthur Fiedler, Harry 
Ellis Dickson and guests. Manager: 
Thomas D. Perry, Jr. Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. 
Orchestra includes approximately 85 
Boston Symphony players. Evening 
(and three on Wednesday mornings 
for children) concerts for three weeks 
in July and August. 

Berkshire Festival, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass. Conductors: Charles 
Munch and guests. Six weekend se- 
ries of concerts by chamber orchestra 
and the full Boston Symphony, in 
July and August. The Festival also 
includes student events of the Berk- 
shire Music Center, for members of 
The Friends of the Berkshire Music 
Center. 

Boston University Celebrity Series. 
Managing director: Aaron Richmond, 
143 Newbury St.; Boston Garden 
Symphony Hall, 2,613; Jordan Hall, 
1.019. New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, music director, 
Sept. 26; Chicago Symphony, Frit? 
Reiner, music director, Oct. 14; 
Iglesias Spanish Ballet, Oct. 22; Vladi- 
mir Ashkenazy, Nov. 2; Grenadier and 
Scots Guards, Nov. 8 and 9; Budapest 
String Quartet, Nov. 16; Budapest 
String Quartet and Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski, Nov. 30; Geoffrey Holder 
Dancers, Dec. 5 and 6; Vienna Acad- 
emy Chorus, Dec. 7; Rudolf Serkin, 
Dec. 12: Jose Greco Dancers, Jan. 
7 and 9; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 11; 
Curtis String Quartet and Boris Gol- 


dovsky. Jan. 25: Marian Anderson, 
Jan. 25; Emlyn Williams, Jan. 29, 30 
and 31; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 15; 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra. Karl 
Muenchinger, conductor, Feb. 21; 
Glenn Gould, March 8: Quartetto 


{taliano, March 15; Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski, April 12: Renata Tebaldi, 
March 1; Andres Segovia, March 22. 

Aaron Richmond, 143 Newbury St 


Mr. Richmond’s other activities in- 
clude: 

Mary Martin, Nov. 14 and 15; 
National Symphony, Jan. 16; Jussi 


Bjoerling, tenor, Feb. 22; Isaac Stern, 
violin, April 1; Mantovani and His 
New Music, March 6; Victor Borge, 
Oct. 24 and 28; Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff, Jan. 18. 

Booking agent for Boston Morning 
Musicales. 

South Shore Concert Series, 
Quincy. Byron Janis, Oct. 8; Licia 
Albanese, Nov. 20; National Sym- 
phony, Jan. 14; Cesare Valletti, 
March 17. 

Booking agent for Country Evening 
Concert Series, Weston. 

Dana Hall School Series, Wellesley. 
Mary Anthony Dance Theatre, Nov. 
14; Leon Fleisher, March 6; Lois 
Marshall, Jan. 16. 


Phillips Academy Series, Andover. 
Canadian Players, 


Dec. 5; Susan 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Reed, March 6; Curtis String Quartet 
and Boris Goldovsky, Jan. 23. Also 
special concert, Kedroff Quartet, 
April 6. 

Greater New Bedford Series. Pierre 
Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff, Nov. 
4; Roberta Peters, March 16; Zimbler 
Sinfonietta, Jan. 25. 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Curtis String Quartet, Nov. 12; 
Marais and Miranda, March 9. 

Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Byron Janis, Oct. 12; Susan Reed, 
Nov. 2. 

Smith College Club of Wellesley. 
Marais and Miranda, Nov. 28. 

Providence Artists Series, Temple 
Beth-El, Providence, R. I. Blanche 
Thebom; I Musici; Igor Besrodni, 
Vronsky and Babin. 

Harold Farberman, percussionist, 
composer and conductor, Dec. 3. 

New England Opera Theatre, 120 
Amory St., Brookline. Artistic direc- 
tor: Boris Goldovsky. Executive di- 
rector: Ralph G. Tedford. Publicity: 
Gilbert Williams. Wilbur Theatre, 
1,208. Nov. 11-22, four operatic pro- 
ductions in English: “La Traviata”, 
“Don Pasquale”, “La  Rondine”, 
“Comte Ory”. 

Mason Music Foundation. Presi- 
dent: Paul Doguereau, 59 Fayer- 
weather St., Cambridge. Jordan Hall, 
1,019 Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Nov. 6: Societa Corelli, Jan. 26 and 
March 7; Nicole Henriot, March 20. 
Free concerts. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston St. Conductor: Thompson 
Stone. Manager: Elizabeth I. Burt. 
President: F. Otis Drayton. Symphony 
Hall, 2,631. Handel's “Messiah”, 
Dec. 7, 8 and 14; soloists: Jane 
Schleicher, Mary Hensley, Edward 
Munro, Howard Kahl. 

Boston Opera Association, 420 
Boylston St. Promotion manager: 
Harriet E. O’Brien. Spring season by 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Metropolitan Theatre, 4,300. 

Boston Morning Musicales. Chair- 
man, executive committee: Mrs. John 
W. Myers. Hotel Statler Ballroom, 
1.000. Lisa Della Casa, Nov. 12; 
Carroll Glenn and Eugene List, Dec. 
17; Byron Janis, Jan. 7; Jerome 
Hines, Jan. 21; Cesare Valletti, Feb. 
18: Blanche Thebom, March 4. 

Zimbler String Sinfonietta. Aus- 
pices: The Friends of Chamber Mu- 
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Hatch Memorial Shell, Charles River Esplanade, in Boston 


sic, Inc. Founder: Josef Zimbler. 
Manager: Josef Zimbler. Jordan Hall, 

1,019. Schedule to be announced. 

Cambridge Society for Early Mu- 
sic. Music Director: Erwin Bodky. 
Executive Secretary: Laura W. Hill. 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. Three 
concerts: Nov. 10, 17 and 24 

Cecilia Society. Conductor: Theo- 
dore N. Marier. President: Laura W. 
Hill, 65 Park Dr. Jordan Hall, 1,019, 
and Symphony Hall, 2,613. Various 
concerts. 

The Brass Ensemble. 
Roger Voisin. Brass 
Boston Symphony. 
announced. 

New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave. President: Dr. 
James Aliferis. Dean: Chester W. 
Williams. Conductor, student orches- 
tra: Richard Burgin. Conductor, stu- 
dent chorus: Lorna Cooke de Varon. 
Director, department of opera: Boris 
Goldovsky. Head of piano depart- 
ment: Howard Goding. Head of vo- 
cal department: Frederick Jagel. Head 
of popular music department: William 
Tesson. Head of the organ depart- 
ment: Donald Willing. New member 
of faculty: Uta Graf, soprano. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Huntington Ave. Educational di- 
rector: William Germain Dooley. 
Concert director: Narcissa William- 
son. 

Boston University School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, 857 Common- 
wealth Ave. Dean: Robert A. Choate. 
Chairman, music division: Jules Wolf- 
fers. Conductor of student orchestra: 
Marvin Rabin. Head of opera de- 
partment: Sarah Caldwell. Concerts 
by student groups; radio activities 
(WBUR), and plays in Boston Uni- 
versity Theatre, and various audi- 
toriums at the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

Wellesley Concert Series. Manager: 
David Barnett. Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. Alumnae Hall, 1,- 
500. Blanche Thebom, Oct. 29; 
Beaux Arts Trio, Nov. 19; Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Feb. 17; Andres Se- 
govia, April 21. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 
The Fenway. Director: Albert Alphin. 
Chairman music education depart- 
ment: Warren Freeman. 

Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Director: Milton E. Lord. 
Lecture Hall. Free lectures and con- 
certs. 

Lordly and Dame, 80 Bolyston St. 
Managers: Dana Lordley, Samuel 
Dame, Martin Forrest. Lecture at- 
tractions. 

Harvard University Department of 
Music, Cambridge. Chairman: John 
Ward. Sanders Theatre, 1,200; Paine 
Hall, 500. Miscellaneous concerts 
under auspices of the department. 

Chorus Pro Musica. (Mixed 
Chorus.) Director: Alfred Nash Pat- 


Director: 
players from 
Concerts to be 


Arthur Griffin 


terson. 
ums. 

Martin A. Forrest, 80 Boylston St. 
Specializes in dance and lecture at- 
tractions. 

Apollo Club. 
Achilles. 

Longy School of Music, | Follen 
St., Cambridge. Director: Melville 
Smith. Affiliated with Harvard Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe College and Emer- 
son College. 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Huntington 
Ave. Miscellaneous musical and lec- 
ture events; supplies bookings to 
schools and colleges. 

Baltic Concert Series. Management: 
The Baltic American Society of New 
England, Inc. Jordan Hall, 1,019. 
Elena Kuprevicius, Oct. 17; Irene 
Loosberg, Jan. 16; Ingrida and Ka- 
rina Gutberg, March 13. 

Country Evening Concert Series, 
Inc. Weston Country School Audi- 
torium, 302. I Musici, Jan. 16; Leslie 
Chabay, Feb. 13; Moura Lympany, 
March 13. 

Folklore Productions. 
Manuel Greenhill, P. O. Box 227. 
Jordan Hall, 1,019, and Symphony 
Hall, 2,613. Pete Seeger and Sonny 
Terry, Dec. 5; Carlos Montoya, Nov. 
22; The Weavers, March 20; other 
events to be announced. 


Concerts in various auditori- 


Director: William 


Director: 


SPRINGFIELD 
By Benson E. SNYDER 


Springfield Symphony, 49 Chestnut 
St. Auspices: Springfield Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Robert Staf- 
fanson. Presidium: Hollis Carlisle, 
James Shea, Edward Schaeffer (de- 
ceased). Manager: Benson E. Snyder. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,218. Six 
subscription concerts; eight children’s 
concerts in Springfield, two in Holy- 
oke, one in South Hadley (John Lang- 
staff, soloist and commentator); one 
pops concert; two teen-age “cushion 
Pops”; tour concerts: Holyoke (2), 
Keene, N. H. (2), Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege (1). Subscription Series soloists: 
John Browning, Oct. 21; Lee Venora 
& William Chapman, “Susannah” 
(Carlisle Floyd, Nov. 11); Bette 
Bjoerling (American debut) and Peter 
Binder, Handel’s “Solomon”, Dec. 9; 
All-Orchestral Jan. 20; “Faust” with 
Adele Addison, Norman  Treigle, 
Chester Ludgin, March 17. 

Springfield Symphony Chorus, 49 
Chestnut St. Auspices: Springfield 
Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Robert Staffanson. President: Mrs. 
William Nessell. Manager: Benson E. 
Snyder. Performances with Spring- 
field Symphony including Floyd's 
“Susanna”, Handel's “Solomon”, 
“Faust” in concert form. 

Western Massachusetts Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony. Auspices: Springfield 


Orchestra Association. Conductor: 
Robert Staffanson. President: Bruce 
Brown. Manager: Benson E. Snyder. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,218. Con- 
cert on Springfield Symphony Sub- 
scription Series. Tour concerts: Wil- 
braham, Sturbridge, Westover Aijr 
Force Base. 

Concert Association of Greater 
Springfield. 655 Longmeadow St., 
Longmeadow. Auspices: Junior 
League. President: Raymond King. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. Willard 
Leshure. Municipal Auditorium, 3,- 
218. Three Concerts. New York 
Philharmonic, Sept. 24; Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, Dec. 2; Boston Pops 
Tour Orchestra, March 4. 

Bay Path College Fine Arts Series, 
Longmeadow St., Longmeadow. Aus- 
pices: Bay Path Junior College. Presi- 
dent: Thomas C. Carr. Longmeadow 
Community House, 700. Stanley 
Babin, Oct. 21; Paganini Quartet, Feb. 
24; Saramae Endich, April 22. 

Tuesday Morning Music Club, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St., 
Springfield. President: Mrs. James L. 
Guion. Museum Theatre, 315. Eight 
member programs, one Junior Exten- 
sion program, four Artist programs: 
Woodwind Quintet of the Springfield 
Symphony, Oct. 21; other attractions 
to be announced. 

Amherst Community Opera, 218 E. 
Pleasant St., Amherst. Director and 
president: Mrs. Fiora Contino. Am- 
herst Regional High School Audi- 
torium, 910. “Madame Butterfly”, 
Nov. 7 and 8. 

Pioneer Valley Symphony, Box 268, 
Greenfield. Conductor: Nathan Gott- 
schalk. Greenfield High School 
Auditorium. Five subscription con- 
certs; attractions to be announced. 

Chicopee Community Concert As- 
sociation. Our Lady of Elms Audi- 
torium, 950. Reveler’s Quartet, Oct. 
23; New Orleans Philharmonic, Jan. 
29; Heidi Krall, Feb. 18; Michael 
Rabin, April 14. 

Holyoke Community Concert As- 
sociation. War Memorial Auditorium, 
Holyoke, 1,185. Whittemore and 
Lowe, Nov. 25; Vienna Boys Choir, 
Dec. 17; Mildred Miller, March 18 

Amherst College Concert Series, 
Amherst College. Auspices: Music 
Dept. Chairman: Vincent Morgan. 
Attractions to be announced. 

(Continued on page 290) 
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SPRINGFIELD 
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Mouat Holyoke Concert Series, 
South Hadley. Chairman: Ruth 
Douglass. Chapin Hall, 1,350. Wil- 
liam Masselos, Oct. 24; Vienna Octet, 
Nov. 3; Lisa Della Casa, Nov. 14; 
Claremont Quartet, Jan. 11; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Feb. 6; Pasquier Trio, 
March 19; Walter Cassel, April 9. 

Smith College Concert Courses, 
Northampton. Sage Hall, 740 and 
John M. Greene Hall, 2,200. Chair- 
man: Solon Robinson. Eugene Isto- 
min and Leonard Rose, Oct. 21; 
Danish National Orchestra, Nov. 18; 
Quartetto Italiano, Jan. 14; Cleveland 
Orchestra, Feb Hollywood String 
Quartet, Feb. 24; Boston Symphony, 
March 9%; Leopold Simoneau and 
Pierrette Alarie, April 7; New York 
Pro Musica, April 21. 

University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. Faculty Adviser: Doric Alviani. 
Curry Hicks Auditorium, 5,000. A 
Living History of Jazz, Sept. 17; East- 
man String Quartet, Sept. 24; Lynn 
and Alexander Dance Jubilee, Oct. 2; 
Totenberg Ensemble, Dec. 5; Colum- 
bus Boychoir, Dec. 10; Paganini 
String Quartet, Feb. 25; Boston Pops 
Tour Orchestra, March 5; Young 
Americans in Chamber Music, March 
11; Whittemore and Lowe, May 12. 


WORCESTER 
By Joun F. Kyes 


Worcester Music Festival, Memo- 
rial Auditorium. Auspices: Worcester 
County Musical Association. Music 
director: T. Charles Lee. President 
Paul Revere O'Connell. Office secre- 
tary: Flora McDermid. Auditorium, 
3,450. Six concerts: Oct. 19-24, 1959. 
Chorus of 250, soloists and the De- 
troit Symphony, Paul Paray, conduc- 
tor, Valter Poole, associate, T. 
Charles Lee, choral conductor. 100th 
Festival, with first performances of 
commissioned choral work by Ran- 
dall Thompson and orchestral work 
by Walter Piston 

Civic Music Association, Memorial 
Auditorium. President: Jerome W. 
Howe. Secretary: Mrs. Flora McDer- 
mid. Auditorium, 3,450. National 
Symphony, Nov 30; Rosina Da 
Rimini, Dec. 15; Ruth Slenczynska, 
Jan. 23; Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 8; 
Heidelberg University Chorus, March 
20; Anna Russell, April 8. 

Worcester Art Museum, 
bury St. Director: Daniel Catton 
Rich. Museum Court, 1,100. Rococo 
Ensemble, Nov. 23; Peloquin Chorale, 
Dec. 21; Claremont String Quartet, 
Feb. 1; String ensemble from Wor- 
cester Orchestra, March 15 and April 
26; recitals on classical organ ‘by 
Henry Hokans and guests 

Worcester Oratorio Society, Box 
29, Washington Sq. Station. Director: 
Arvid C. Anderson (1958); T. Charles 


55 Salis- 


Lee (1959). President: H. Ladd Plum- 
ley. Secretary: Donald G. Congdon. 
Antone, 3,450. “Messiah”, Dec. 

, 1958 and Dec, 6, 1959. 

’ Fine Arts Course, Clark University. 
Director: Relly Raffman, Atwood 
Hall, 800. Lillian Mernik, Oct. 10; 
Juilliard String Quartet, Nov. 7; After 
Dinner Opera Company, May ‘4. 

Worcester Orchestral Society, 321 
Main St. Conductor: Harry Levenson. 
President: H. Ladd Plumley. Business 
manager: David B. Hamilton. Spon- 
sor of the Worcester Orchestra, 45- 
piece professional symphonic ensem- 
ble. Winter concerts “in-the-round” 
and Viennese Ball, to be announced. 
Auditorium, 3,450. Six outdoor sum- 
mer pop concerts, Institute Park Shell. 
Preview of Worcester Music Festival, 
Oct. 11, in Mechanics Hall. 

Worcester County Light Opera 
Club, 21 Grand View Ave. President: 
Vincent M. De Feudis. Secretary: 
Alice E, Bousquet. Atwood Hall, 800. 





“Song of Norway”, Nov. 28-29; “Pa- 
jama Game”, May, 1959. 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 
By Ricuarp FANDEL 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
will present four performances in De- 
troit in May, supplanting the New 
York City Opera as the offering of 
the Detroit Grand Opera Association. 
Although numerous Metropolitan 
voices were presented here in City 
Opera performances, this will be the 
first time since 1910 that Detroit will 
have the advantage of seeing first- 
hand the full Metropolitan personnel 
in action. 

Another feature of the musical sea- 
son is the installation of a shell for 
the Detroit Symphony in the Henry 
and Edsel Ford Auditorium. There 
have been complaints—borne out by 
engineering studies—that the acous- 
tics left much to be desired. The shell 
was due for early 1959 and will be 
the property of the orchestra. Its cost 
is more than $100,000. 

Detroit Symphony, Henry and Ed- 
sel Ford Auditorium. Auspices, De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Paul Paray. President: Allen 
G. Barry. Manager: Howard Harring- 
ton. Ford Auditorium, 3,000. Twenty 
evening and 10 matinee subscription 
concerts. Guest conductors: Sir John 
Barbirolli, Dec. 11; Valter Poole (as- 
sociate conductor of the orchestra), 
Jan. 1; Peter Maag, March 12. Solo- 
ists: Paul Olefsky, Nov. 6; Guiomar 
Novaes, Nov. 13; Albert Tipton, Nov. 
20; Brahms’ “Requiem”, with Lisa 
Della Casa, Donald Gramm and 
Rackham Symphony Choir, Nov. 27; 
Michael Rabin, Dec. 4; Leonard Pen- 
nario, Dec. 18; Glenn Gould, Dec. 
27; Isaac Stern, Jan. 8; Louis Kent- 
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Ford Auditorium in Detroit 


ner, Jan. 15; Virgil Fox, Jan. 22; 
Brian Sullivan, Feb. 5; Janine Mich- 
eau, Feb. 12; Eileen Farrell, March 
19; Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion”, 
with Phyllis Curtin, Mary McMurry, 
John McCollum, Kenneth Smith, Yi- 
Kwei Sze, Rackham Symphony Choir. 

Young Peoples’ Concerts. Conduc- 
tor: Valter Poole. Manager: Howard 
Harrington. Soloists: Shields Dierkes, 
Nov. 8; Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors”, Dec. 6; Detroit Pup- 
pet Theatre, Jan. 31; Severo Ballet, 
March 21. 

Family Concerts. Conductor: Valter 
Poole. Manager: Howard Harrington. 
Soloists: Lutnia Singing Society, Nov. 
23: Lorin Hollander, Dec. 14; Eduard 
Werner, guest conductor, Feb. 8. 

Masonic Temple Series. General 
Manager: C. W. Van Lopik. Ma- 
sonic Auditorium, 5,000. Concert 
Series: New York City Opera Com- 
pany, one performance, “Madama 
Butterfly”, Nov. 20; Cesare Valletti, 
Dec. 10; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 26; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 13; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, March 6; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 13. Symphony 
Series: Boston Symphony, Oct. 17; 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nov. 3; National 
Orchestra of Mexico, Nov. 12; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Feb. 27; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, April 29. Other pre- 
sentations: Maria Callas, Nov. 18; 
Ballet Russe, four performances, Dec. 
5-7; Beryozka Ballet, four perform- 
ances, Dec. 17-20; Boston “Pops” Or- 
chestra, Jan. 16; Jose Greco, two 
performances, Jan. 23-24; Marian An- 
derson, Feb. 6. Performances planned 
for Scottish Rite Cathedral, 1,500; 
Ballet Espanol, Nov. 1; Andres Se- 
govia, Jan. 30; Heidelberg Chorus, 
March 8; Anna Russell, March 13. 

Detroit Grand Opera Association, 
438 Book Bldg. President: Frank 
Donovan. Masonic Auditorium, 5,- 
000. Sponsors the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in four performances, May 
21-23 

Scandinavian Symphony Society of 
Detroit, Inc. President: John Soder- 
berg, 18285 Redfern. Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, 1,500. Guest conductor for 
each concert: Joseph Casa-Pinta, Nov. 
29; Leonard Smith, Feb. Matti 
Holli, April 18; Arthur Stephan, May 
23. Soloists: Ruth Meckler, Nov. 29; 
Rodney Stenborg, Feb. 7; Lutheran 
High School Chorus, April 18. 

Jewish Community Center Concert 
Series. Conductor: Julius Chajes. Six 
subscription concerts. Soloists: Gordon 
Staples, Oct. 14; Artur Balsam, Har- 
vey Seigel, Nov. 18: Jacob Barkin, 
Mary Norris, Paul Olefsky, Feb. 3; 
Mischa Kottler, March 31; Mischa 
Mischakoff, April 21; Roman Toten- 
berg, Marilyn Cotlow, May 26 

Chamber Music Society of Detroit, 
600 Griswold. President: Karl Haas. 
Institute of Arts Lecture Hall; 400. 
Three subscription concerts, plus a 


special all-Beethoven program March 
17, with Paul Olefsky, Mischa Mis- 


chakoff, Karl Haas. 
Women’s Symphony. Conductor: 
Michael Bistritzky. Chairman: Mrs. 


Willis E. Morgan, 19545 Bretton Dr. 


Institute of Arts Auditorium, 1,232. 
Two regular concerts. Soloist: Jo 
Ann Freeman, April 25. Special 


“Pops” concert with Robert Newkirk 
and Chorus, Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
Feb. 1. 

Tuesday Musicale. President: Mrs. 
A. Bodycombe, 714 Lincoln road, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. Institute of Arts 
Lecture Hall, 400. Ten morning con- 
certs, including recitals by Charles 
Treger, Nov. 25, and Richard Cass, 
Feb. 17. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
By Marcuerire S. Kerns 

Grand Rapids Symphony, 1435 
Alexander S. E. Auspices: Grand 
Rapids Symphony Society. Guest con- 
ductors: Francesco DiBlasi, Robert 
Zeller, George Mester. President: 
Jan S. VanderHeide. Manager: Milo 
G. DeVries. Civic Auditorium, 5,000. 
Seven evening concerts, one children’s 
concert. Soloists: Richard Ellsasser, 
Oct. 17; operatic excerpts (New York 
City Opera leads) from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, Nov. 21; Inter-High Festi- 
val Chrous, Jan. 9; Zvi Zeitlin, Feb. 
6; contest winners, March 20; Byron 
Janis, April 17. 

Community Concert Association, 
214 Kinney, N. W. President: Carol 
E. Kuhlmann. Secretary: Mrs. Victor 
A. Blandford. Business secretary: Mrs. 
Roger J. Emmert. Civic Auditorium, 
5,000. Linn and Alexander Dance 
Jubilee, Oct. 10; Leontyne Price, Nov. 
10; Tony Praxmair’s Tyroliers, Dec. 
10; Michael Rabin, Jan. 7; Indian- 
apolis Symphony, March 4. 

St. Cecilia Society, 24 Ransom 
N. E. President: Mrs. Jan S. Vander- 


Heide. Corresponding secretary: Mrs. 
Ernest F. Durrant. St. Cecilia Audi- 
torium 750. Albert Gillis, Verna 


Harder, Oct. 24; Eugene Bossart, Eliz- 
abeth Ann Irish, Mrs. William H. 
Wismer, Oct. 31: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Madrigal Singers, Dec. 5; 
Joseph Evans, Jan. 16; Fine Arts 
Quartet, Jan. 23; Will Gay and Joyce 


Bottje, Feb. 13; St. Cecilia Chorus, 
Feb. 27: Robert Goldsand, March 13. 
FLINT 


St. Cecilia Society Community Con- 
cert Association. President: Mrs. Roy 
MacArthur, 2930 Circle Dr. Secre- 
tary-treasurer: Mrs. Raymond Wil- 
liams, 231 W. Taylor. Palace Theatre, 
1,400. Theodore Uppman, Oct. 1; 
Ruth Slenczynska, Nov. 4: Festival 
Quartet, Feb. 17: Chicago Opera Bal- 
let, April 1. 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
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tion, J. Dallas Dort Music Bldg., 
1025 E. Kearsley St. Executive and 
music organizer: Raymond Gerkow- 
ski. 

Flint Symphony, J. Dallas Dort 
Bldg., 1025 E. Kearsley St. Auspices: 
Flint Community Music Association 
and Women’s Association for the 
Flint Symphony. Conductor: Ray- 
mond Gerkowski. President: Fred- 
erick B. Hopkins. Central High School 
Auditorium, 1,000. Four regular con- 
certs, “Messiah”, and one children’s 
concert. Zvi Zeitlin, Oct. 14; Beverly 
Bower, Nov. 25; Jon Crain, Feb. 10; 
Theodore Lettvin, April 7. 

Flint Community Chorus. Director: 
W. Paul Converso. President: H. Paul 
Allen. I. M. A. Auditorium, 6,000 
and Central High School Auditorium, 
1,000. Fall concert, Randall Thomp- 
son program, Nov. 9. 


ANN ARBOR 
By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


A 1959 May Festival metamor- 
phosis will initiate a composer-con- 
ductor matinee with a premiere. There 
will also be added emphasis upon 
choral works, comprising the Ameri- 
can premiere of Poulenc’s “Sécher- 
esses” and works by Chabrier, Han- 
del and Vaughan Williams. 

University Musical Society, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. President: 
Charles A. Sink. Executive director: 
Gail W. Rector. Conductor: Lester 
McCoy. Hill Auditorium, 4,500. 
Choral Union Concert Series. Ten 
subscription concerts. Roberta Peters, 
Oct. 1: Boston Symphony, Oct. 18; 
Gina Bachauer, Oct. 27; National 
Orchestra of Mexico, Nov. 11; Jer- 
ome Hines, Nov. 24; Nathan Milstein, 
Jan. 5; Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb 
26; National Symphony, March 4; 
Cesare Valletti, March 11; Andre 
Tchaikowsky, March 23. 

Extra concert series: Chicago Sym- 
phony, Oct. 6; Isaac Stern, Nov. 5; 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 13; 
Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 10; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 15 

Annual performances of “Messiah” 
by Choral Union and Orchestra, Les- 
ter McCoy, conductor. Soloists: Nancy 
Carr, Florence Kopleff, John Mc- 
Collum, Kenneth Smith. Dec. 6 and 


May Festival. Six 
30, May 1-3. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; Choral Union, Lester McCoy, 
director; Thor Johnson, guest conduc- 
tor; Virgil Thomson, composer-direc- 
tor. Soloists: Rudolf Serkin, Sidney 
Harth, William Kincaid, Robert 
Courte, Lois Marshall, Ilona Kom- 
brink, Howard Jarratt, Aurelio Es- 
tanislao, and others not yet an- 
nounced, 

Chamber Music Festival. Rackham 
Auditorium. Societa Corelli, Feb. 13, 
14, 15 

University School of Music. Dean: 
Earl V. Moore. Assistant dean: James 
B. Wallace. Stanley Quartet (Gilbert 
Ross, Gustave Rosseels, Robert 
Courte, Oliver Edel), Rackham Lec- 
ture Hall, Oct. 14, Nov. 28, Feb. 17, 
March 24 

Woodwind Quintet (Nelson Hauen- 
stein, Florian Mueller, Albert Luconi., 
Clyde Carpenter, Lewis Cooper), 
Rackham Lecture Hall, Nov. 25, April 
12. Baroque Trio (Marilyn Mason, 
Florian Mueller, Nelson Hauenstein), 
Rackham Lecture Hall, Nov. 4 

University Symphony. Nov. 19, 
Bach's “St. Matthew Passion” with 
University Choir, March 18; Uni- 
versity Choir Christmas concert, Dec 
11; all in Hill Auditorium. University 
Symphony and Opera Production, 
Josef Blatt, conductor: “Cosi fan 
tutte”, Dec. 8-13; “The Barber of Se- 


concerts. 


April 


February, 1959 


Hill Auditorium of the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor 


ville”, Feb. 22-28; all in Lydia Men- 
delssohn Theatre. 

University Symphony Band, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, conductor. Hill Audi- 
torium, Jan. 8, March 22. University 
Choir, Michigan Singers and other 
campus choral groups, Maynard 
Klein, director. Recitals by resident 
soloists. Marilyn Mason Brown, or- 
gan, Hill Auditorium, Nov. 9. Robert 
Hord, piano, Trueblood Auditorium, 
Dec. Guests include Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, Silvio Aladjem, Staf 
Nees. 


LANSING 
By ETHELYN SEXTON 


Lansing Symphony. Auspices: Lan- 
sing Symphony Association. Conduc- 
tor: Romeo Tata. President: Mrs. B. 
Newton Barber. State Capitol lawn 
concerts July 21, July 28—-soloists: 
David Machtel, tenor; Byron Autry, 
trumpeter. Formal series: J. W. Sex- 
ton Auditorium, 2,575. Ruth Meck- 
ler, pianist, Nov. 2; Lansing Choral 
Union, Dec. 14 (Christmas program); 
Lansing Choral Union, Feb. 15 (Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony); All 
American program, April 12; Chil- 
dren’s soloists, April 21. 

Lansing Choral Union. Community 
chorus. Directors: Cyril Barker, S. 
Earle Trudgen. Auspices: Church 
choirs and school choruses (selected 
by directors) Symphony Association 
and American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. With Symphony, Dec. 14, 
Feb. 15. 

Orpheus Club. Men’s choral en- 
semble: Conductor: Paul Eickmeyer. 
Public Relations; Charles Poor. 

Concert Series. (serving wide south- 
ern Michigan area). Auspices: Michi- 
gan State University. Manager: Dr. 
Wilson Paul MSU Auditorium, 
4,000. 

Series A: New York City Ballet, 
Oct. 13: Danish National Orchestra, 
Nov. 3; New York City Opera Com- 
pany, Nov. 24: Boston Pops Orches- 
tra, Jan. 15; Canadian Players, Jan. 
22; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 10; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 16; Leonard 
Warren, April 9 

Series B: New York City Ballet, 
Oct. 14; Boston Symphony, Oct. 19; 
Melachrino Orchestra, Nov. 13; New 
York City Opera Company, Nov. 25; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Dec. 4; Cana- 
dian Players, Jan. 23; Leon Fleisher, 
Feb. 23; Heidelberg Chorus, March 
13. 

MSU Music Department Series: 
Manager: Dr. Walter Hodgson. Music 
Auditorium, 575. New York Pro 
Musica, Oct. 28; Ana Raquel Satre, 
Feb. 6; Jean Langlais, with local 
Guild of Organists, (People’s Church, 
East Lansing) March 6; Juilliard 
String Quartet, April 21; Final con- 
cert to be announced 


BATTLE CREEK 
By ELLen K. PETERSEN 

Battle Creek Symphony. 
tor: Roger Parkes. 
mond Mohle. Business manager: 
Earl W. Gordon, 120 Fremont St. 
W. K. Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441; 
Springfield High School Auditorium, 
1,500; Lakeview High School Audi- 
torium, 700. Four regular concerts; 
two Pop Concerts; two children’s con- 
certs. Pop concerts, Jan. 11 and 
March 8. Children’s concerts, Nov. 7 
and 14. Soloists: Jeaneane Davis, 
pianist, Oct. 26; Cynthia Otis, harp- 
ist, Dec. 7; Audition winners, April 
12; February 15 a special concert will 
be given celebrating the 60th anni- 
versary of the organization of the 
orchestra. During this time only three 
conductors have served: John B. Mar- 
tin the founder, Raymond Gould who 
now plays viola in the orchestra, and 
Roger Parkes. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Lowell B. Genebaugh, Sr 
Executive secretary: Mrs. M. Guy 
Lipscomb, 29 Capital Avenue, N.E. 
W. K. Kellogg Auditorium, 2,441. 
Ballet Quartet, Oct. 28; Herman 
Godes, Nov. 11; Vienna Choir Boys, 


Conduc- 
President: J. Ray- 


New York: 
quality 


Jan. 20; Detroit Symphony, Feb. 13; 
Lisa Della Casa, March 4. 

Battle Creek Community Chorus. 
Director: Alfred Giffin Richards. 
President: John Dunsmore. Business 
manager: Carl L. Pyke, 5137 Brown 
Road, R.F.D. # 3, Box 617-A. South- 
eastern Junior High Auditorium, 800; 
Springfield High School Auditorium, 
1,500. United Fund Rally Concert, 
Sept. 29; Folk Concert, Nov. 25; 
“Messiah”, Nov. 30; Spring concert, 
April 26. Other attractions to be an- 
nounced. 

Battle Creek Morning Musical. 
President: Mrs. Hymen Ezra Cohen. 
Secretary: Mrs. H. W. Chidley, 994 
Capital Ave. S.W. Y.W.C.A. Audi- 
torlum, 250. Leona Scheunemann 
Witters, Oct. 16; Instrumental trio, 
harpsichord, Hazel Patton; viola, 
Fannie Sherwood; viola, Thelma An- 
ton, Oct. 27; Harriet Batchelder, 
Evelyn Konen, Florence Miller, Nov. 
13; Duane Goetze, Al Lofgren, Phyllis 
Westaway, Dolores Gregory, Saundra 
Willman, November 24; Harland 
Cleaveland, Dec. 8; String Quartet, 
Vera Shobert, director, Phyllis Leigh- 
ton, Constance Richards, Virginia 
Stone, Jan. 8; Roger and Hammer- 
stein Gala, Harriet Batchelder, direc- 
tor, Jan. 26; American Music Inter- 
preted through Dance, Choral Speak- 
ing and Music, Mrs. Donald Burland, 
Mrs. Martin Gal; Winners in Ameri- 
can Composition, Mrs. Edward 
Graichen, chairman, Feb. 23; Cham- 
ber Music Players, Helen Sherman, 
director, March 12; Central High 
School A Cappella Choir, Alfred Rich- 
ards, director, March 23; Coldwater 
Fortnightly Club program, April 9; 
Annual Spring Concert, Junior Musi- 
cians League, April 21; Velma Froude, 
May 14. 


JACKSON 
By Wituiam J. SWANK 
Jackson Choral Society, 704 First 
St. Conductor: MacWilliam Disbrow. 
First Congregational Church Audi- 
torium, 1,000. Mozart's “Requiem”, 
Bach's “Chgist Lay in Death's Dark 


(Continued on page 292) 


(Colia Porarlman 


Contralto 


"Voice dark in texture—velvety in 
Her interpretations were deeply felt and 


marked by a cultured sense of style. She held the 
audience in utter silence by the sincerity of her 


approach.’ (N.Y. 


Times). 


Amsterdam: ‘‘Her vocal art reached compelling 


heights." 


(Het Parool), ‘Exciting voice — has 


depth and color—gives great expression to the 


inner meaning of the songs."’ 
Frankfurt: 
with great 
Vienna: 
marked her 


"The artist is 


(De Telegraaf). 


Extraordinarily beautiful voice—sang 
feeling and discriminating style.” 
(Allgemeine Zeitung). 


“Personality and a 
Lieder recital." 


distinctive quality 
( Tagesseitung) 


endowed with a beautiful, well 


trained voice and understanding for style, poetic 
emotion, text and artistic seriousness.” 


(Weltpresse) 


M. BICHURIN—Concert Management 


Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 





Franz 


Conductor 


Judson, O'Neill and Judd — 113 West 57th St., New York (9, WN. Y. 


Allers 
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Dungeon Nov. 16; Brahms 
man Requiem April 19 
Jackson Symphony, 1008 S. Bowen 
St. Auspices: Jackson Symphony Or- 
ches Association Conductor 
Wilson. President: Car 
Manager: Marshall Col 
High School Audi 
Four subscription 
children’s concert. So 
Rosseels violinist 
Oliver Edel, cellist, Oct. 21; Henry 
Harris, pianist, Dec Frances Greer 
soprano, Feb. 17; Louis A. Potter, Jr., 
cellist, April 14; Children’s 
May I! 
Community 
2207 S. West 
Shahan 
torium 
Dance 
Dec. § 
Leonard 
Graun 


Ger- 


tra 
George ( 
rett Gething 
lins Jackson 
torium 1.800 
concerts: one 


loists Gustave 


concert, 


Association, 
President: Vernon 
High School Audi 
Linn and Alexander's 
Jubilee, Oct. 13; Yi-Kwei Sze, 
Detroit Symphony, Jan. 27; 
Pennario, Feb, 22 

Festival Society, 743 
Michigan Ave. Conductor: J 
Fryer First Congregational 
Auditorium, 1,000 
April 


works by 


Concert 
Ave 
Jackson 
1.800 


West 
Alfred 
Church 
Three concerts in 
announced. All 
Heinrich Graun 


soloists to be 


Kar! 
SAGINAW 


Saginaw Civic 
Music = Librars 
Conductor: Josef 


Symphony, 
Waterworks 
Cerniavsky. Presi- 
dent: Samuel Ellis. Manager: Rob- 
ert Klepinger. City Auditorium, 

500. Five subscription concerts, two 
children’s concerts, eight pop concerts 
in the park in the summer. Soloists 


Civic 
Bldg 


Thor Johnson (guest conductor), Wal 
ter Cassel, Oct. 19; Christmas Fan 
tasy The Nutcracker’ Dec 9 
Jeaneane Dowis, Feb. 24; “Carmen” 


in concert form with Sophia Steffan, 


Elmer Dickey, John Gillaspy and 
Janice Seward in leading roles. Dates 
of pop concerts and youth concert 
to be announced 

Saginaw Community Concert As- 
sociation, 415 Hayden St. Secretary 
Mrs. R. M. Kempton. Cleveland 
Symphony, Nov Robert Merrill, 
Feb. 2; National Symphony, Jorge 
Bolet, March 3; Chicago Opera Bal 
let, March 31 
KALAMAZOO 


Kalamazoo Symphony, 426 S. Park 
St. Conductor: Herman J. Felber 
Manager: Mrs. Raymond H. Dietrich 
Central High School Auditorium, 
2,650. Seven concerts. Soloists: Ella- 
belle Davis, Oct. 13: Gyorgy Cziffra, 
Nov 16; Christmas concert with 
Mary Lynn Carman, Dec. 14; Leon 
ard Rose, Jan. 25: Ruth Currie and 
Alice Mullen Feb 22 Audition 
winners, March 22: orchestral, April 
20 

Community 
President: Mrs. Fred G 
retary: Mrs. R. Kendell 
Bronson Blvd. Central 
Auditorium 2.650. Stanley Babin 
Oct. 20; Danish National Orchestra, 
Nov. 4; Jan Peerce, Dec. 1: Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra, Jan. 20: Renata 
Tebaldi Feb 12 


Association. 
Stanley. Sec- 
Jones 4157 
High School 


Concert 





MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


By Pau S. Ivory 


Minnesota’s statehood centennial 
year (1958) was celebrated with year- 
long, sustained activity in many 
and culminated Oct. 16 through 
8, musically, in a highly varied fes- 
tival. Responsible for the planning 
and execution of this was a commit- 
tee chairmaned by Gerard Samuel, as- 
sociate conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Included in the 


areas, 


Nov. 


festival 
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were performances of several new 
works, either commissioned by the 
centennial or the winners of competi- 
tions. There were more than 28 con- 
certs, events and exhibits in the 24 
day celebration. 

Minneapolis Symphony, University 
of Minnesota. Auspices: University 
of Minnesota and Minnesota Orches- 
tral Association. Musical director: 
Antal Dorati. Associate conductor 
Gerard Samuel. President: Charles 
Bellows. Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 
Northrop Auditorium, 5,000. Eighteen 
subscription concerts, nine twilight 
concerts, two special concerts, twelve 
young people's concerts (five in St. 
Paul Auditorium); tours: Feb. 16- 
March 17, March 30-April 16. Sub- 
scription series soloists: Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, Oct. 31; Isaac Stern, Nov. 


7: Byron Janis, Nov. 14; Rafael 
Druian, Nov. 28; Jorge Bolet, Dec 
12: Macalester College Choir, Dec 
19; Glenn Gould, Jan. 2; Pierre 
Monteux, guest conductor, Jan. 9; 
George London, Jan. 16; Clifford 
Curzon, Jan. 30; University of Min- 


6; Zino Frances 
13; Lukas Foss, March 20 


nesota Chorus, Feb 
catti, Feb 


Twilight concerts: Rafael Druian, 
Nov. 2; Eva Knardahl, Nov. 16; 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream”, Dec 

Central Lutheran Church Choir, 
Dec. 14; “The Nutcracker”, Dec. 28: 
Gems of Puccini, Jan. 4; “Song of 
Norway”, Jan. 18; “The Mikado”, 
Jan. 25; St. Olaf College Choir, 
March 22. Special concerts: Van Cli- 
burn, Feb. 8; Symphony Associates 
Concert, Feb. 9 


University Department of Concerts 
and Lectures. Auspices: University of 
Minnesota. Director: James S. Lom- 
bard. Northrop Auditorium, 5,000 
Fifteen subscription concerts. Master- 
piece Series: Roberta Peters, Oct. 9 
Danish National Orchestra, Oct. 28: 
Jan Peerce, Nov. 25; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Jan. 28: Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 18; Igor Besrodni, March 
3; National Ballet of Canada, March 
11. Celebrity Series; Grenadier and 
Scots Guards, Oct. 27; Music with 
Mary Martin, Jan. 20; Andres Se- 
govia, Feb. 3; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Feb. 28. Special Concerts: “Jazz for 
Moderns”, Nov. 13; Music with Mary 
Martin, Jan. 21; Parade of Quartets, 
Feb. 15; National Ballet of Canada, 
March 12 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Auspices: University of Minnesota, 
Department of Concerts and Lectures, 


Minnesota Orchestral Association, 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
and other organizations. Northrop 
Auditorium, 5,000. May 15, 16, 17 


New Friends of Chamber Music, 
501 Clover Lane. President: Gustave 
Johnson. Elizabeth Fish Auditorium, 
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1,528. Unaccompanied violin, Sept. 
22; Woodwind Octet, Oct. 13; Cen- 
tennial Concert, Oct. 23; Unusual in- 
strumental combinations, Nov. 17; I 
Musici, Jan. 26; Jean-Pierre Rampal, 
flute, and Robert Veyron-Lacroix, 
harpsichord, Feb. 27; Vocal and in- 
strumental combinations, March 16; 
LaSalle Quartet, April 11; Chamber 
music for French horn, May 18. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 201 
E. 34th St. Institute Auditorium, 700. 
Concerts to be announced. 

Central Arts Council. Music Chair- 
man: Norton Hintz. Walker Art Cen- 
ter Auditorium, 250. Festive Music 
for Brass and Chorus, Dec. 11; Pro 
Musica Antiqua, Jan. 20; Juilliard 
Quartet, April 19 

Civic Orchestra of Minneapolis, 88 
S. Tenth St. Conductor: Thomas Nee. 
President: Kenneth Britzius. Elizabeth 
Fish Auditorium, 1,528. Northrop 
Auditorium, 5,000. Series soloists: 
Margaret Barthel, Oct. 14, 20; Roy 
Schuessler, Feb. 20. 

Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 3033 
Excelsior Blvd. President: Gerald M. 
Clark. Director: James F. Allen. Ly- 
ceum Theatre, 2,200. Fourteen con- 
certs in London, Paris and Brussels, 
Sept. 12; Rosina Da Rimini, Dec. 1, 
2, 3; April 20, 21, 22, no soloist. 

Thursday Musical, 2016 Emerson 
Ave. So. President: Mrs. Wendell O. 
Rogers. Benton Hall, YWCA, 500. 
Beaux Arts Trio of New York, Nov. 
6; Artists’ programs bi-weekly Oct. | 
through April 1. 


First Unitarian Society, Concert 
Series, 900 Mt. Curve Ave. Chair- 
man: David Schafer. Unitarian So- 
ciety Auditorium, 700. Marjorie 
Briggs, Oct. 10; Eugene Bluestein, 
Nov. 22: Orchestra, chorus, soloist, 
Jan. 7; Orchestra, chorus, dancer, 
April 3 


University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Music. Chairman: Paul M. 
Oberg. Northrop Auditorium, 5,000 
and Scott Hall, 600. University Sym- 
phony, Dec. 10; University Chorus, 
Walter Collins, Director, with Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Feb. 5; Univer- 
sity Band Concert, Gale Sperry, con- 
ductor, May 22. 

MacPhail School of Music and Art. 


President: William MacPhail, Jr. 
Monthly faculty recitals. 
Minneapolis College of Music. 
President: Marie Holland Smith. Se- 


ries of faculty recitals. 
ST. PAUL 


By Joun H. Harvey 


Womens Institute of St. Paul, 55 E. 
Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press. President: 
Mrs. William C. Motter. Program di- 


Norton & Peel 


Memorial Auditorium in Minneapolis 


rector: Mrs. B. H. Ridder. Audi- 
torium Arena, 12,000. Helen Rob- 
erts and Richard Walker, Oct. 7; 
David Lloyd, Sarah Fleming and the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Nov. 5; The 
Tyroliers, Dec. 3; Margaret Lukas- 
zewski and the Theatre Men, Jan. 14; 
George Feyer, April 21; To be an- 
nounced, May 19. 

Schubert Club, 1444 E. Como 
Blvd. President: Mrs. Seigel A. An- 
derson. Auditorium Theatre, 2,801. 
Lilian Kallir, Oct. 30; Vienna Octet, 
Nov. 18; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 4; 
Philippe Entremont, March 5; Lois 
Marshall, April 2. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
143 W. Fourth St. Conductor: Leo 
Kopp. Stage director: Glenn Jordan. 
President: Frederick W. Manley. Au- 
ditorium Theatre. “Rigoletto”, Nov. 
6, 7 and 8; “The Wizard of Oz”, Jan. 
15, 16 and 17; “The King and I”, 
April 23, 24 and 25. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts, 143 W. 
Fourth St. Auspices: St. Paul Civic 
Opera Association, St. Paul Figure 
Skating Club, St. Paul Musicians As- 
sociation (AFM), City of St. Paul. 
Conductors: Leo Kopp and Hermann 
Herz. Secretary: E. A. Furni. Au- 
ditorium arena. Concerts on Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays and Saturdays, July 
9 to Aug. 30. 

Hamline University Music Depart- 
ment. Chairman: Russell G. Harris. 
Re Koster, Oct. 7; Berkshire Quartet, 
Oct. 26; Sigurd Rascher, Jan. 14 
Also faculty chamber music concerts. 

Macalester College Music Depart- 


ment. Chairman: Ilan Morton. Rafael 
Druian, Oct. 6; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Nov. 23; David 


Lloyd, March 16; John Simms, May 
11. Also concerts by Flor String 
Quartet Oct. 14, Nov. 4, Dec. 2 
(Alexander Tcherepnin, guest artist), 
Jan. 13. 


DULUTH 
By A. H. MILLer 


704 Alworth 
Duluth Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Hermann 
Herz. President: Kenneth Duncan. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. National 
Guard Armory, 3,000. Seven sub- 
scription concerts, one pop concert, 
two youth concerts. Soloists: Mar- 
garet Harshaw and Albert Da Costa, 
Nov. 14; Isaac Stern, Jan. 16; Byron 
Janis, March 13; Morley Meredith 
and Helen Rice, in “Carmina Burana”, 
April 17. 

Matinee Musicale. President: Mrs. 
R. H. Nelson. Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, 1,000. Johan Lingeman, Oct. 
7; Joan Marie Moynagh, Nov. 18; 
Rococo Ensemble, March 3; Joseph 
Szigeti, April 7. 

Duluth Women’s Institute, 424 W. 
First St. President: Mrs. Harry 
O'Donnell. Secretary: Mrs. W. N. 
Graves. National Guard Armory, 
3,000. George Feyer, Sept. 25; Eddy 
Gilmore, Nov. 6; The Gay Tyroliers, 
Dec. 4; J. Fred Coots, Feb. 6; Hal 
Holbrook, March 19; The Clebenoff 
Strings, April 30. 

Tele-Vue Theatre. Managers: Leon- 
ard Naymark, Donald Mason. Den- 
feld Auditorium, 1,856. Fred Waring 
and the Pennsylvanians, Nov. 2: Jose 
Greco and Company, Jan. 30: Jill 
Corey, March 20; Roger William, 


May lI. 


Duluth Symphony, 
Bldg. Auspices: 


ST. CLOUD 
By HELEN GALE 


Civic Music Association. President: 
K. L. Halvorson. Secretary: Myrl 
Carlsen. Technical High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,850. Singing Boys of 
Mexico, Nov. 22; The Gay Tyroliers, 
Dec. 2; National Artists Symphonette, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Feb. 1; Carroll Glenn and Eugene 
List, March 12; Rosina Da Rimini, 
April 9. 

Other events: Concerts and operas 
sponsored by the music departments 
of St. Cloud State College, St. John’s 
University, College of St. Benedict, 
and public and parochial schools. 





MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON 


By Mary Atice BookHart 


The stage premiere of Lehman 
Engel’s opera “The Soldier”, previ- 
ously presented in concert form at 
Carnegie Hall, was given by the Jack- 
son Opera Guild, Inc., and conducted 
by Mr. Engel, a native Jacksonian, 
Nov. 24 and 25, in Millsaps College 
Christian Center Auditorium. 

Jackson Music Association, 
ated with Community Concerts, 
S. Congress St. Auspices: 
Music Association. President: Dr. E. 
Leonard Posey. Manager: Armand 
Coullet. Chairman of Board: Mrs. D. 
C. Lea. Municipal Auditorium, 3,300. 
Richard Tucker, Oct. 27; Linn and 
Alexander (Dance Festival) Nov. 18; 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Feb. 14; 
Varel and Bailly, Chanteurs de Paris, 
Feb. 23; Vronsky and Babin, March 
16. 

Jackson Symphony, 236 E. Capitol 
St. Auspices: Jackson Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. Conductor: Theo- 
dore Russell. President: C. H. King. 
Provine and Murrah Auditoriums, 
1,200 each. Four subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Theodor Uppman, Oct. 
20-21; Murrah Singers, Dec. 15-16: 
David Morgan, Feb. 16-17: Alfred 
Mouledous, March 30-31. Additional: 
Pops Concert, May, Hinds Memorial 
Stadium. 

Jackson Opera Guild, Box 
Conductor: Harold Avery. 
Mrs. Robert M. Hearin. Bailey Audi- 
torium, 1,200. “The Soldier” and 
“Malady of Love”, Nov. 24 and 25. 
Conductor: A. Lehman Engel. Guest 
artist: Warren Galjour. 

Jackson College Lyceum Series, 
1325 Lynch St. Auspices: Jackson 
State College Lyceum Association. 
President: Mrs. Kathryn Mosley. 
Dansby Hall Auditorium, 1,000. Four 
subscription concerts. Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, Oct. 24; Dance-Drummer 
Group, Jan. 18; Village Players, 
March 20; Jazz Concert, April 17. 
Additional: Jackson College Opera 
Workshop, “Don Giovanni’, April, 
Dansby Hall Auditorium. 


affili- 
125 
Jackson 


808. 
President: 


VICKSBURG 
By Grace D. SAUER 


Vicksburg Community Concert As- 
sociation, 314 McAuley Dr. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Raymond W. Sauer. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. W. H. Holland. Vicks- 
burg Municipal Auditorium, 2,288. 
New Orleans  Philharmonic—Sym- 
phony, Nov. 6; Cesare Siepi, Dec. 4 
Gold and Fizdale, Jan. 26; Melissa 
Hayden and Andre Eglevsky Ballet 
Quartet, Feb. 18 


CORINTH 


By Wituiam Lite Harris 


Corinth Concert Association. Man- 
ager: William Lile Harris, P. O. Box 
131, Cherokee, Ala. Chairman: Harry 
McCord, Webster St. Corinth High 
School Auditorium, 700. A. Thomas 
Talbert, Oct. 26; Little Singers of 
Paris, Nov. 11; Stecher and Horowitz, 
Dec. 1; Dance Drama Co. with 
Frankel and Ryder, Jan. 22. 


February, 1959 


MISSOURI 
ST. LOUIS 
By CHARLES MENEES 


St. Louis Symphony, 1176 Arcade 
Bldg. Auspices: St. Louis Symphony 
Society. Conductor-musical director: 
Edouard Van Remoortel. Assistant 
conductor: Harry Farbman. Presi- 
dent: Orrin S. Wightman, Jr. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: William Zalken. 
Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 3,530; 
Khorassan Room, Chase Hotel (Fri- 
day afternoon concerts), 1,700. 
Twenty pairs of subscription concerts 
(10 Friday afternoons and Saturday 
nights, ten Saturday nights and Sun- 
day afternoons); occasional special or 
pop concerts; five series of student 
concerts. Tour of 
and Southwestern states March 2-23, 
20 concerts. Subscription series solo- 
ists and guest conductors: Van Cli- 
burn, Nov. 8 and 9; Isaac Stern, Nov. 
14 and 15; Eugene Istomin, Nov. 21 
and 22; Guiomar Novaes, Nov. 29 
and 30; Jesus Maria Sanroma, Dec. 
5 and 6 (all-Gershwin program); Suz- 
anne Danco, Jean Madeira, Leslie 
Chabay, Mack Harrell, and Washing- 
ton University Chorus in Mozart's 
“Requiem”, Dec. 13 and 14; Robert 
Casadesus, Dec. 19 and 20; Harry 
Farbman (violinist), Dec. 27 and 28; 
Aaron Copland, William Schatzkamer, 
Jan. 2 and 3; Eleazar De Carvalho, 
Leonard Shure, Jan. 9 and 10; Pierre 
Monteux, Jan. 17 and 18; Glenn 
Gould, Harry Farbman (conducting), 
Jan. 24 and 25; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 
31 and Feb. 1; Zino Francescatti, 
Feb. 13 and 14; Leslie Parnas, Feb. 
13 and 14; Nathan Milstein, Feb. 20 
and 21; Marian Anderson, Feb. 28 
and March 1; “Messiah”, March 28 
and 29. 

Municipal Opera, Municipal 
atre, Forest Park. Auspices: Mu- 
nicipal Theatre Association (non- 
profit). Musical director: Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. President: J. W. McAfee. 
Production director: John Kennedy. 
Municipal Theatre (open air), Forest 
Park, 12,000. Performances of oper- 
ettas, musical comedies, musical 
plays, grand opera, early June to Sep- 
tember. (There are 1,200 free seats 
for each performance and many com- 
plimentary seats each Monday night 
for the underprivileged of the area.) 

Civic Music League, 386A N. 
Euclid. Opera House, Kiel Audi- 
torium, 3,350. President: Stuart M. 
Chambers. New York Opera Festi- 
val, “Rigoletto”, Nov. 18; Kovach and 
Rabovsky Ballet, Dec. 9; Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale, Jan. 20; Alexander Unin- 
sky, Feb. 10; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 3; Leonard Warren, April 7. 

Entertainment Enterprises, 1176 
Arcade Bldg. Manager: William Zal- 
ken. Opera House, 3,350, and Con- 
vention Hall, 11,000, both in Kiel 
Auditorium; American Theatre. 
Grenadier and Scots Guards, Sept. 
30; John Gielgud, Nov. 7; Benny 
Goodman, Nov. 9; Melachrino and 
His Orchestra, Nov. 20. In 1959: 
Maria Callas, National. Ballet of 
Canada, Beryozka Folk Ballet, Music 
with Mary Martin, Erroll Garner 

Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course, 5539 Page Blvd. Auspices: 
The Principia. Director: Walter J. 
Stoffel. Howard Hall, 770 (Friday 
night performance customarily _re- 
peated Saturday night at Principia 
College. Elsah, Ill.). Don Freeman, 
Oct. 31: Cilli Wang, Nov. 21; 
ander Brailowsky, Feb. 6; 
Williams, Feb. 21; The 
March 27. 

Chamber Music Concerts, 
Washington Blvd. Auspices: 
Society of St. Louis. 


The- 


Emlyn 
Chanticleers, 


3648 
Ethical 
Sheldon Me- 


ten Midwestern | 


Alex-"" 


morial Auditorium, 900. Janacek 
Quartet, Oct. 27; Paganini Quartet, 
Feb. 9; Quartetto Italiano, March 9. 

Suburban Community Concerts As- 
sociation, 75 W. Lockwood, Webster 
Groves, Mo. President: John Hol- 
scher. Secretary: Mrs. Leonard Lewis. 
Webster Groves High School Audi- 
torium, 1,200. Linn and Alexander 
Dance Jubilee, Oct. 26; Leonard Rose, 
Jan. 18; Edwin Steffe, March 1; Jorge 
Bolet, April 5. ; 

Washington University Chamber 
Music Series, Blewett House. Aus- 
pices: Department of Music of Wash- 
ington University. Director: Leigh 


Gerdine. Graham Memorial Chapel, 
1,000. Appleton and Field, Oct. 12; 
Leslie Chabay, Leigh Gerdine, Nov. 
16; Ram Gopal and Indian Dancers 
and Musicians, Dec. 7; Clark Mitze, 
brass ensemble, organ, Jan. 11; 
Chamber Orchestra, Feb. 15; William 
Schatzkamer, March 8; Washington 
University Choir, April 19; Harry 
Farbman, Leslie Parnas, William 
Schatzkamer, May 3. 

St. Louis Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
591. Auspices: Philharmonic Society 
of St. Louis. President: Max Risch 
Jr. Opera House, Kiel Auditorium, 

(Continued on page 294) 





Leave New York July 31st ° 


331 Lexington Avenue — Suite 4€ 


FOURTH MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR IN EUROPE 


ENGLAND—FRANCE—-GERMANY—AUSTRIA—ITALY—SAN MARINO 


All Expense Air Tour $1095.00—No Extras 


Including Superior tickets for 
THEATRE or OPERA in PARIS, LONDON 
WAGNER FESTIVAL in BAYREUTH (Tristan und Isolde) 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL 
SALZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 
VIENNA CHAMBER OPERA 


EXTENSION TOUR TO SWITZERLAND — $95.00 — optional 


For detailed itinerary write: 


BURWELL EVANS 


CARACALLA OPERA — ROME 
Return New York August 23rd 


New York 16, N. Y. 








TELEVISION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of NEGRO MUSICIANS, Inc. 


Dr. Roscoe R. Polin, President 


. NOW BOOKING ENGAGEMENTS FOR THEIR ARTISTS 
WITH YOUR 


COMMUNITY OR COLLEGE CONCERT SERIES 
LOCAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OPERA AND ORATORIO 


Write or Wire 
Violet Ellis, Chairman, Artists Bureau-N.A.N.M., Inc. 
323 McDonough Street, Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


AND RADIO 








TUCSON, 


ARIZONA BOYS CHORUS 


EUROPEAN TOUR—SPRING 1959 

NORTH AMERICAN TOUR—SEASON 1959-60 
TABC RECORDS — COLUMBIA RECORDS ENGLAND 
COSMETTO ARTIST MANAGEMENT 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 




















FATHER FLANAGAN’S 


BOYS TOWN CHOIR: 


Father Francis Schmitt, Director 
New Booking — Write Father Nicholas H. Wegner, Boys Town, Nebr. - 




















oLive AAIDDLETON soprano 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 


171 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Cl.-6-1281 








RICHARD THENEBE 


RH 4-7033 


157 E. 71 St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


“Mr. Thenebe played with the 
utmost gentleness and with an 
exquisite delicacy of tone.” 


The New York Times 
Piano Instruction Available 








sana HODG 


ES pianist 


“A VIBRANT AND SENSITIVE MUSICIAN" 


2nd European Tour Starting 


Huttenback Artist Bureau 


February 1959 


427 W. Sth St., Les Angeles 








Roxine ee Petzold 


DELTA OMICRON " 


National Professional Music Fraternity 


R.F.D. #2 
Newerk Valley, N. Y. 
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3,350. (Supported by 
membership.) Four concerts 
conductors and soloists 
Remoortel, Melvin 
Frederick Prausnitz 
man, Jan 
5; George Mester 
April 16 


Ritter, 
Carolyn 


Artist Presentation Society, 7 Hor 


President: Mrs 
Executive 
Wednesday Club 


tense P| 
Chambers 
via Walden 
torium, 550 
profit organization 


Stuart 


profits.) 

Little Symphony, 7806 Delmar 
Auspices: Litthe Symphony Concerts 
Resident conductor: Max Steindel 
President: Stanley Goodman Ex- 
ecutive secretary Mrs Maurice 
Frank. Washington University Quad- 


subscription 
Guest 
Edouard Van 
Nov. 13; 
Hack- 
15; Henry Denecke, March 
Elizabeth Fischer, 


secretary: Syl- 
Audi 
(The Committee, a non 
guarantees recital 
expenses, with the artist receiving any 





Steinway Piano 
Hotel Pearson 
Chicago 11, Iilinois 





GANZ 


Decca Records 











JOSEPH 


FRENCH HORN 


“Phenomenal” N.Y, Times 
CA Concert Associctes, Inc 
36 W. S7th St., New York 19 


CER 








GYORGY 


Pianist 


THE FRIEDBERG MANAGEMENT 
113 W. S7th St., New York 19, NW. Y¥ 


SANDOR 








BARITONE 
Concert — Radio — Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing 


7t W.7t ot 





JOHN HERRICK 





New York 23. N VY —TH ? TS~4e 














National! Artists 


LUDEN VICI Y, rive oe cnn sanacse 


711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 











wiconeo DILLING 


The First Lady of the Ilarp 
Season 1959-60 





rangle, 2,500. Six Friday night out- 
door concerts, with guest conductors, 
local soloists, late June through July. 

Kirkwood Symphony. Conductor: 


Laurent Torno, 6310 S. Rosebury. 
Kirkwood High School Auditorium, 
1,000. Jane Allen, Oct. 22; Melvin 


Ritter, Jan. 15; “Best of Broadway” 
concert, February; one other concert. 

St. Louis Bach Chorus, 396 N. 
Euclid. Auspices: Bach Society of 
St. Louis Director William B. 
Heyne. President: R. R. Caemmerer. 
Kiel Auditorium Opera House, 3,350. 
Bach's “Christmas Oratorio”, Dec. 12, 
and April 25 

St. Louis String Ensemble, P. O. 
Box 1967. Conductor: Russell Ger- 
hart. James Pellerite, Jan. 12; Ray 
Ellerman, March 2; Laura Marriott, 


April 20. Engagements in and out- 
side St. Louis 
St. Louis Trio, 747! Kingsbury. 


Violinist-manager: Melvin Ritter. A 
new group (violin, piano, cello) is in 
its first season. Engagements in and 
outside St. Louis 

St. Louis Institute of Music, 780! 
Bonhomme, Clayton, Mo. President: 
J. P. Blake, Ja. Pianist in residence 
Leo Sirota 

Concordia Seminary Lyceum, 80! 
De Mun. Auspices: Students’ Associ- 
ated Concordia Seminary. Chairman: 


Jim Wiese. Paul Manz, Oct. 18; Can- 
tata Chorus, Nov. 2; Clemens Leske, 
Nov. 15; Vienna Academy Choir, 
Nov. 30; Philip Gehring, Jan. 24; 
Cantata Chorus, Feb Seminary 
Chorus, March 15; Cantata Chorus, 
April 4 

Ancient String Instruments En- 


semble, 6043A Pershing. Conductor 
and manager: Jerome D. Rosen. En- 
gagements in and outside St. Louis 


KANSAS CITY 
By BLANcHE LEDERMAN 


Kansas City Philharmonic, 1|217 
Walnut St. Auspices: Kansas City 
Philharmonic Association. Conductor 


Hans Schwieger. Assistant conduc 
tor: Hugo Vianello. President: Paul 
I Willson, Jr. Manager: George 
Morgulis. Music Hall, 2,572. Ten 


Tuesday evening events, five matinee 
concerts, Plaza Theater, 1,800. Five 
Connoisseur Concerts, Temple B'nai 
Jehudah, 1,000. One Free Katz Con 
cert, Arena, 10,500. Thirty young peo- 


ple’s concerts. Twenty radio broad- 
casts, WDAF four stereophonic 
simulcast, WDAF-TV_ sponsored by 


the Kansas City Life Insurance Com 
pany. Tour: Columbia, Mo., Topeka, 
Kansas and other dates to be an- 
nounced. Subscription series soloists 
Andre Kostelanetz, guest conductor 
orchestral, Nov. 4; Van Cliburn, Nov 
18; orchestral, Dec. 2; Tiberius 
Klausner, violinist (concertmaster of 
orchestra), Dec. 16; special program 
in honor of the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of Israel, Harry S. Tru- 
man, guest speaker, Jan. 6; Mendels 
sohn Anniversary Concert, Jan. 13 
Isaac Stern, Jan. 27; Andres Segovia 
Feb. 10; Norman Shetler, pianist 
Kansas City University Chorus, direc 
tor, Everett Hendricks, Feb. 24; Wag 
ner operatic concert with Heidi Krall 





EDMOND KARLSRUD ~~. 








Harkins Commercial Photo Co 


Kansas City Municipal Auditorium 


Albert Da Costa, Desire Ligeti, 
Chorus of Park College, Kenneth 
Siepp, director. Wednesday Matinee 
Concerts, Plaza Theater, 1,886. Van 
Cliburn, Nov. 19; Isaac Stern, Jan. 
28; Andres Segovia, Feb. 11; Norman 
Shetler and Kansas City University 
Chorus. Connoisseur Concerts, Temple 
B'nai Jehudah. John Sebastian, Nov. 
29; Tiberius Klausner and Hugh 


Brown, violinists, Jan. 17; Sigurd 
Rascher, Feb. 7; Lee Swinson, harp, 
Jacob Berg, flute, Grover Schlitz, 


oboe, Charles Doherty, clarinet, Mi- 
chael Spielman, bassoon, Feb. 21; Vir- 
ginia French Mackie, clavecin, Lee 
Swinson, harp, Walter Cook, piano, 
March 14. Katz Concert, Kansas City 
Philharmonic, Hugo Vianelo, asso- 
ciate conductor, Connie Boswell, so- 
prano, Julius LaRosa, baritone. 
Ruth Seufert Celebrity Series, 1403 
Waldheim Bldg. Co-managers: Ruth 
Seufert and Martha Joe Seufert. Mu- 
sic Hall, 2,572. Grenadier and Scots 
Guards, Oct. 1; National Orchestra of 
Mexico, Angelica Morales Von Sauer, 
Nov. 7; Melachrino and his orches- 
tra, Nov. 21; Eileen Farrell, Dec. 5; 
Music with Mary Martin, Jan. 24; 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan. 16; Rob- 


ert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 20; Jussi 
Bjoerling, April 16; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 20. 

Kansas City Town Hall Series. 
Auspices: Town Hall Corporation. 


President and manager: E. H. New- 
comb, 1016 Baltimore. Music Hall, 
2.572. Benny Goodman, Oct. 23; the 
Gay Tyroliers, Nov. 8; Wagner Opera 
Co. with “La Traviata”, Nov. 17: 
Singing Boys of Mexico, Dec. 6; 
Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo, Jan. 10; 
Hilde Gueden, Jan. 31; Ferrante and 
Teicher, March 14. 

Starlight Theater Association, 1010 
Grand Ave. Conductor: Roland Fiore 
Production manager: Richard Berger. 
President: Paul Connor. Business 
manager: William Symon. Swope Park 
Amphitheater, 7,600. Ten weeks of 
light operas and musical comedies. 

Kansas City Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Auspices: University of Kansas 


City. President: Earl J. McGrath. 
Chairman of music department: 
Everett Hendricks. Playhouse, 510. 


Beaux-Arts Quartet, Oct. 26; Trio di 
Bolzano, Nov. 23; Kansas City Resi- 
dent Wind Quartet, Jan. 11; I Musici, 
Feb. 15; LaSalle Quartet, March 15. 

Kansas City Lyric Theatre, 1217 
Walnut. Chairman: Michael Berbi- 
glia. Assistant director: Stewart Hoch. 
Conductor: Russell Patterson. As- 
sistant conductor and chorus master: 





Robert MUELLER 


bravura 


with rhythmic 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


red blooded conception compining technical 
dash.” Schonberg, N.Y. Times, 3rd 


NY recital, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, 1957 


2nd TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 











Istvan Gladics. Rockhill Theatre, 800. 
Four week season. “La Bohéme”, Sept. 
29, Oct. 4, 9, 15, 21; “La Serva 
Padrona” and “Pagliacci”, Sept. 30, 
Oct. 6, 11, 16, 22; “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio”, Oct. 1, 7, 13, 18, 
22; Othello”, Oct. 2, 8, 14, 20, 25. 

Conservatory of Music, 4420 War- 
wick Blvd. Directing committee: 
Catherine Farley, Walter Cook and 
Eugene Stoia, representing the theory, 
piano and string departments. Wictor 
Labunski, former director, will devote 
full time to teaching and concert ac- 
tivities. Department recitals to be an- 
nounced; Faculty String Quartet, 
series of concerts in Stover Auditor- 
ium. 

University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Road. 
Chairman: Everett Hendricks. Univer- 
sity Playhouse, 510. University Choir 
will appear with the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic in February singing Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Fantasy. Giannini’s 
“The Taming of the Shrew”, Feb. 17, 
with the composer conducting the 
opening performance. Mr. Giannini 
will also conduct seminars. Faculty 
additions: Charmaine Asher, percus- 
sion: Margaret Bates, Kaid Friedel 
and Grover Schlitz, teaching asso- 
ciates for orchestra. University Or- 
chestra: Nov. 2, Feb. 1, May 10. 

Coffee Concerts. Auspices: Jewish 
Community Center. Chairman: Nor- 
man Kahn. Music director: Norman 
Hollender. B'nai Jehudah Auditorium, 
1,000. Five chamber music concerts: 
Nov. 13, Dec. 11, Jan. 8, Jan. 29, 
Feb. 26. 

Junior College Concert and Lecture 
Series. Auspices: Board of Education 
Music Department. Dean: Miles Blim. 
School Auditorium, 1,413. Six free 
events. To Yo Za, Oct. 10; Nelson 
and Neal, Nov. 3; General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers, 
Nov. 19; Anton Kuerti, Feb. 18; Cyn- 
thia Gooding, March 3; Grass Roots 
Opera Company, April 9. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musicales. 
President: Frances H. Mathews, Jr. 
Business Manager: Peggy Fisher. At- 
kins Auditorium, 500. Four events: 
Oct. 14, Nov. 25, Feb. 10, March 10. 
Proceeds devoted to scholarship fund 
for music students. 

Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. Presi- 
dent: Helen Hummel. Program chair- 
man: Gertrude Wald. Scholarship 
concert, University of Kansas City 
annual scholarship benefit concert, 
Oct. 27; Wilder’s “Sunday Excursion”, 
with Virginia Ehwa, Margaret North, 
Joseph Dolci, Robert Bird and Ralph 
Williams; Patricia Liston Graves, 
pianist; Virginia Gunner; Darrell 
Mathews Berg, violinist. 

Kansas City Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. President: Robert D. W. 
Adams. Program chairman: Berta Eis- 
berg. Jenkins Auditorium. Monthly 
recitals, October-May. 

Kansas City Guild of Music and 
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Allied Arts  feachers. President: 
Joseph Harding. Program chairman: 
Lenore Anthony. Jenkins Auditorium. 
Monthly recitals. 


Cantata Singers. Conductor: Wil- 
liam W. Lemonds. Five concerts. 
Kodaly’s Missa Brevis, Oct. 19, Sec- 


ond Presbyterian Church; Franck’s 
Mass in A, Broadway Methodist 
Church, Nov. 23; Gabrieli’s “In Ec- 
celsiis” with University of Missouri 
brass choir, February; Bach program, 
First Lutheran Church, March; Han- 
del program, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, May. 

Wanda Labunski, 5800 Main. Lec- 
ture-recitals. Soloists to be announced. 


COLUMBIA 
By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


University of Missouri Concert 
Series. Chairman of College of Arts 
and Science: Rogers Whitmore. Jesse 
Hall. Six major concerts. Sidney 
Harth, Oct. 16; St. Louis Symphony; 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Jan. 7; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 23; Hun- 
garian Quartet, March 12; National 
Ballet of Canada, March 18. Faculty 
recitals; Christmas program by the 
University Singers, Dec. 7; “Messiah” 
by the University Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Dec. 16; Missouri Music Educa- 
tors’ Association, Jan. 8, 9 and 10; 
host to the high school musicians of 
the the state in the annual State Music 
Festival, April 23, 24 and 25; Opera 
Workshop annual program, Feb. 6-7; 
Band tour of selected high schools, 
March 23-24; annual program featur- 
ing music of Missouri composers, 
April 19; recital by student soloists, 
University Orchestra, May 14. 
Stephens College. Music director 
and manager of concert series: Rich- 
ard Johnson. Twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Burrall Symphony Series. “The 
King and I”, Oct. 21; Richard John- 
son and David Milliken, duo-pianists, 
with Symphony, Nov. 18; Irene Jor- 
dan and Richard Lewis, with Sym- 
phony; Leslie Parnas, with Symphony, 
Edward Murphy, conductor; “La 
Boheme”, in English, with Mary 
Judd, Jon Crain and Richard Torigi. 
Sigma Gamma Gamma _ Concert 
Series. Assembly Hall and Auditorum. 
Four concerts. Eileen Farrell, Oct. 15; 
Singing Boys of Mexico, Dec. 2; 
Leonard Pennario, Feb. 10; Rococo 
Ensemble, March 10. Other college 
events: Heinz Arnold, organist, Oct. 
28 and Nov. 23; Heinrich Fleischer, 
organist, Nov. 4; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, Jan. 13: Stephens Opera Work- 
shop, “The Marriage of Figaro”, Feb. 
17-18; chamber music concert, March 
8. 

Christian College. Director of the 
Conservatory of Music, Franklin B 
Launer. Rosalind Elias, Oct. 2; Carla 
Harris, soprano, Nov. 4; William 
Ringham, pianist, Dec.; Wilma Ci- 
polla, organist, and Irma Wheelock, 
violinist, First Christian Church, Feb. 
Christian College Chorus, Carla 
Harris, director, Christmas concert, 
Dec. 14 


INDEPENDENCE 
By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Community Music Association. In- 
dependence Symphony, Franklyn S. 
Weddle, conductor. Orchestra spon- 
sored by C. M. A. Seven orchestral 
concerts through the season. Confer- 
ence Concert, Independence Sym- 
phony. Soloist, Don Hendrickson, Oct. 
5: Orchestra program, Doris Ann 
Harding, pianist, Oct. 14; Messiah 
performance and recording. Independ- 
ence Choir, soloists and members of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic. Spon- 
sored by the Reorganized Church of 
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Latter Day Saints, Nov. 23; Inde- 
pendence Symphony, Eva Szabados, 
danseuse; Dec. 14; Orchestral pro- 
gram, Evelyn Reynolds, vocalist, Feb. 
8; Independence Symphony, March 
22; Symphony, chorus and _ soloist, 
May 3. 


ST. JOSEPH 
By Epwin R. McDonap 


Civic Music Association, 
Ridenbaugh St. President: Dr. 
son E. Potter. Secretary: 
Central High School 
1,500. Daniel en 
The Gay Tyroliers, Nov. 
Ricci, Jan. 22; 
Feb. 24; St. 
10. 

Fortnightly 
Lovers Lane. 
Block. Crystal Room, Hotel Robi- 
doux, 400. The Chanticleers, Nov. 3; 
Anton Kuerti, Feb. 9; Eugene Stoia, 


1413 
Thomp- 
Helen Dolan. 
Auditorium, 
Oct. 20; 
; Ruggiero 
Robert Pasa Chorale, 
Louis Symphony, March 
Club, 2014 
Mrs. Nate 


Musical 
President: 


Feb. 23; Richard Cormier’s Chamber 
Orchestra (from Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic), March 23. 

PARKVILLE 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Park College Music for Chamber 
Orchestra. Made possible through a 
bequest of the late Solomon G. Nor- 
man and a grant from the Trust Fund 
of the Recording Industries obtained 
by cooperation of Local 34, American 
Federation of Musicians. Four con- 
certs. Oct. 26; Nov. 16; March 15; 
May 10. Soloists: Hugh Brown, vio- 
linist; Lee Swinson, harp; Donald 
Peck, flute. Richard Cormier, con- 
ductor of Chamber Orchestra. The 
Park College Chancel Choir, Kenneth 
F. Seipp, director, two programs, Dec 
7 and April 19. 





MONTANA 
BILLINGS 
By Bos 


Billings Symphony and Chorus, P. 
O. Box 602. Auspices: Billings Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: George 
Perkins. Symphony president: Mrs. 
James O’Brien. Chorus president: 
John Goff. Senior High School Au- 
ditorium, 850. Five pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts (three orchestral and 
two orchestra with chorus), one chil- 
dren’s concert. Soloists: “Carmen”, 
with Betty Allen and chorus, Oct. 18 
and 19; orchestral, Dec. 13 and 14; 
Brahms’s “Requiem”, March 14 and 
15; Janos Starker, April 25 and 26. 
Pop concert, Feb. 7 and 8; children’s 
concert, Feb. 15. 

Community Concert Association, 
P. O. Box 765. President: Sam W. 
Stewart. Secretary: Mrs. V. D. Cald- 
well. Fox Theatre, 1,500. Iglesias 
Spanish Ballet, Nov. 10; Gold and 
Fizdale, Feb. 5; Brian Sullivan, March 
31; Mantovani and His New Music, 
April 30. 


HELENA 


By Carrie DrumMonp KeiL 


THARALSON 


Concert Association. 
vice-president: Cora Lee 
Secretary: Mrs. M. P. Moe. 
Civic Center Auditorium, 2,300. 
Frances Bible, Nov. 24; Brian Sul- 
livan, Feb. 23; Mata and Hari, March 
23; Mantovani and His New Music, 
May |. 

Helena Symphony Society. Conduc- 
tor: Donald Nitz. President: Mrs. 


Community 
Executive 
Burke. 


Otto Klein. Treasurer: John Carlson. 
Civic Center Auditorium, 2,300. 
Soloists: Gordon Childs, viola 
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without long-distance travel. (Present day celebrities gained their 
experience in Guild Auditions.) 
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© A beautiful medal and $100 scholarship to those who complete the |0-piece, 
10-year goal. 


© A comprehensive Syllabus; a Yearbook. 
about members. 


® $20,000 in prizes for biennial Festival. 


© A "Family newspaper" 
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d'amore, Nov. 2; Christmas program 
with premiere of Christmas opera, 
“The Mountain Child” by Eugene 
Weigel; University of Montana Bal- 
let Theater with orchestra, March 8; 
pop program with winner of student 
audition as soloist, May 10 

Friends of Music Chorus. Con- 
ductor: Dr. A. W. Humphreys. Junior 
High School Auditorium, 900. Re- 
peat performance of Puccini's “Messa 
di Gloria”, Oct. 19 





NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN 


By Louis C. Trzcinsks 


Community Concerts Association. 


President: Nate Holman. Secretary: 
Betsy Holman. Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, 8,000. Iglesias Spanish 
Ballet, Nov. 4; “Candide”, Nov. 30; 


Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 24; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 25; Chic- 
ago Opera Ballet, March 20 
Lincoln Symphony, Stuart Theatre. 
Auspices: Lincoln Symphony Associa- 
tion Conductor: Leo Kopp. Presi- 
dent: Marguerite Klinker. Manager: 
Robert Askey, Stuart Bldg. Six regu- 
lar concerts, four children’s concerts. 


Soloists: Maria Tipo, Nov. 18; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 20; Victoria De Los An- 
geles, Feb. 17; audition § winners, 
March 17; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
April 21 

University of Nebraska, School of 
Fine Arts. Chairman, department of 
music: Emanuel Wishnow. Univer- 
sity Coliseum, University Student 
Union Ballroom, Howell Theatre. 


University Orchestra, Emanuel Wish- 
now, conductor. Three concerts. Joyce 
Flissler, Nov. 23; “Messiah”, Dec. 14. 

Nebraska Weslyan University. 
Chairman, department of music: Oscar 
Bennett. Plainsman Theatre, C. C. 
White Auditorium. “The King and I”, 
Dec. 3-6; “Elijah”, May 9 

Union College. Chairman, depart- 
ment of music: J. Wesley Rhodes 
Eagle Hall, College Auditorium. Joan 
Marie Moynagh, Nov. 15: “Messiah”, 
Dec. 12; Rococo Ensemble, March 7. 

Pershing Memorial Auditorium, 
8.000 Manager: Richard Wagner. 
“La Bohéme”, Oct. 16; U. S. Marine 
Band, Oct. 24; Mantovani and His 
New Music, March 26: other attrac- 
tions to be announced 


OMAHA 


Omaha Symphony, 2218 Dodge St 
Auspices: Omaha Symphony Orches 
tra Association. Conductor: Richard 
E. Duncan. President: Kermit Hansen 
Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. Joslyn 
Art Museum Concert Hall, 1.200 

Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge 
St Director Eugene Kingman 
Chamber music, Joslyn Concert Hall, 
1,200. Free recitals by regional artists, 
Recital Hall, 325 

Dick Walter Attractions, 1512 
Douglas St. Manager: Dick Walter 
Civic Auditorium Music Hall or Para- 
mount Theatre. National Symphony 
of Mexico, Nov. 5; “Candide”, Nov 
29; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan 
8: Music with Mary Martin, Jan. 17; 
Anna Russell, Feb. 14; Montovani 
and His New Music, March 25. Also 
touring plays and musicals 





NEVADA 
RENO 
By Mrs. Joun TELLAISHA 


Concert 
Liberty St 


Community 
27 W 


Association, 
President: Alex 
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Garroway. Secretary: Mrs. Frank 
Arnold. Civic Auditorium, 1,500. Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, Nov. 17; Lola Montes 
Dancers, Jan. 20; Saramae Endich, 
Feb. 11; David Abel, March 9; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, April 14. 

University of Nevada Music De- 
partment. Chairman: Dr. Keith Macy. 
Fifteen “Sunday at Four” concerts; 
ten concerts by University Band; ten 
concerts by University Singers. 

Reno University-Community 
Chorus and Orchestra. Conductor: 
Keith Macy. University of Nevada 
gymnasium, 3,200. Concerts, Nov. 9 
and Feb. 22. “Messiah”, Dec. 14. 





NEW JERSEY 
NEWARK 
By Puitie Gordon 


The dissolution of the Griffith 
Music Foundation, which for some 20 
years has managed an ambitious and 
comprehensive program of concert 
activities, left a great gap in the musi- 
cal life of Newark and Essex County. 
Herculean efforts on the part of a 
small group resulted in the formation 
of Garden State Concerts, Inc., which 
will carry on with a concert program. 

The chamber music activities of the 
Griffith Music Foundation have been 
taken over by the newly formed New 
Jersey Chamber Music Society, in co- 
operation with the Jewish Community 
Center of Essex County, which origin- 
ally sponsored a chamber music series 
before the Griffith Foundation as- 
sumed the responsibility for it. 

Garden State Concerts, Inc., Lauter 
Piano Bidg., 561 Broad St. Concert 
manager: Harry Mack. Publicity direc- 
tor: Pat Doyle. Mosque Theatre, 
3,365. All-Tchaikovsky concert, Van 
Cliburn, Symphony of the Air, Kiril 
Kondrashin conducting, Nov. 2; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Dec. 8; Young 
People’s Concert with Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet, Dec. 20; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 8; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
March 17. 


Newark Museum, 43 Washington 


St. Sponsors: Mr. and Mrs. Leon- 
ard Dreyfuss, Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Conklin, Jr. Music director: Alfred 


Mann. (James R. Douglas substituting 
for Dr. Mann for 1958-59 series.) 
Publicity director: Nancy Baker. Mu- 
seum Court, 1,100. Five Sunday after- 
noon concerts. New York Chamber 
Soloists, Nov. 2; Edith Eisler, violin, 
Betty Rosenblum, piano, Dec. 7; Pa- 
tricia Neway, George M. Jones, 
clarinetist, Jan. 4; William Masselos, 
Feb. 1; Collegium Musicum of Rut- 
gers University, Alfred Mann, conduc- 
tor, March 1 

New Jersey Chamber Music Series, 
109 Monroe St., Newark 5. Auspices 
New Jersey Chamber Music Society. 
Chairman: Barclay Kingman, Jewish 
Community Center. President: Mor- 
ris Reisen. Co-chairmen, music com- 
mittee: Mrs. Eugene V. Parsonnet and 
Leonard Shiman. Mt. Vernon School 
Auditorium. Three concerts. Juilliard 
Quartet, Jan. 28; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 
19; Lillian Fuchs and Arthur Balsam, 
March 18. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
By Witttam McManon 


The fifth summer season of open 
air concerts sponsored by the City of 
Atlantic City at city-owned Garden 
Pier, out over the ocean, was highly 
successful, with crowds averaging 
3,000 to 5,000. The Atlantic City 
Festival Orchestra was augmented to 
30 pieces last season. Plans for the 
new year include a change to Sunday 


nights from Tuesday nights (still five 
nights per week). 

Community Concerts. President: 
George Busby. Atlantic City High 
School Auditorium, 2,500. Rod Alex- 
ander, Lily Pons, others to be an- 
nounced. 

New Garden Pier. Auspices: City 
of Atlantic City. Free concerts, sum- 
mer season. Producer: William Mc- 
Mahon. Open air band shell arena, 
2,700. Concerts five nights per week, 
featuring visiting bands, orchestras, 
choruses, dance groups and soloists. 
Resident orchestra: Atlantic City Fes- 
tival Orchestra, William Madden, con- 
ductor. 

Ventnor Summer Festival. Auspices: 
Ventnor City League. Secretary: Mrs. 
Nathan Hoffman. Ventnor Pier, 1,200. 
Four concerts in August. 

Ventnor Festival Youth Orchestra. 
Director: Joseph Levine. Ventnor Pier, 
1,200. Summer workshop, one concert. 

Haddon Hall Symphonette, Haddon 
Hall Hotel. Director: Harold Ferrin. 
Easter and Christmas concerts. 

Ocean City Symphony. (New or- 
ganization.) Director: Victor Marran- 
dino. Business manager: Arthur Wat- 
kins, Press Dept., City Hall, Ocean 
City, N. J. 

Center Symphony. Auspices: Jewish 
Community Center. Director: Herman 
Fiedler. Business manager: Chick 
Segal, Jewish Community Center, At- 
lantic City. Stern Auditorium. Feb. 1: 
other dates to be announced. Three 
concerts anticipated. 

Fine Arts Series. Jewish Community 
Center. Manager: Chick Segal, Com- 
munity Center. Stern Auditorium. 
Curtiss Trio, Nov. 30; Blanche Yurka, 
Jan. 4; Little Theatre Group, Jan. 11; 
Center Symphony, Feb. 1; Teresita La 
Tana and Company, Feb. 15; Malcolm 
Miller, April 5; Judean Choir, Cole- 
man Blumfield, pianist, April 19; Gala 
Performance troupe, May 3. 


PRINCETON 
By Puiuie Gorpon 


Princeton University Concerts, 2A 
N. Middle Reunion Hall. Endowed 
by: Philena Fobes Fine Memorial 
Fund and Jessie Peabody Frothing- 


ham Memorial Fund. Officers: Mrs. 
Wilbur M. Young, chairman; Mrs. 
Harry C. Hart, vice-chairman; Mrs. 


Daniel C. Sayre, secretary. Concert 
Manager: Mrs. MacKenty Bryan. Mc- 
Carter Theatre, 1,077. Two concert 
series. Series I: Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Oct. 6; Myra Hess, Jan. 26; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Feb. 9; Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, March 9. Series Il: Vienna 
Octet, Oct. 20; Fine Arts Quartet, 
William Masselos, Jan. 12; New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 
Nicholas Harsanyi, conductor, Ed- 
ward Cone, Feb. 23; New York Pro 
Musica, March 2; Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichordist, March 30. 

Princeton Symphony, 134 Mercer 
St. President, Dr. Charles R. Erdman. 
Conductor: Nicholas Harsanyi. Man- 
ager: Preston Barnes. McCarter Thea- 
tre, 1,077. Three concerts: Rudolf 
Serkin, Nov. 10; Louise Strunsky, Syl- 


via Nichols, pianists, Feb. 2: Janice 
Harsanyi, soprano, Rachael Arm- 
strong, contralto, Robert Simpson, 


tenor, Herbert Pate, bass, Symphonic 
Choir of Westminster Choir College. 
April 13 


ORANGE 
By Putiipe Gorpon 


New Jersey Symphony, 479 New 
England Terrace. Conductor: Mathys 
Abas. President: Percy Rappaport. 
Manager: Nicolas George. Executive 


secretary: Joan K. Wagner. Chair- 
man, Livingston concerts: Mrs. H. G. 
Nordlin. Chairman, Millburn con- 
certs: Mrs. Wadsworth Garfield. 
Chairman, Montclair concerts: Mrs. 
Robt. F. Purdue. Chairman, Ruther- 
ford concerts: Mrs. Donald G. Brown. 
Chairman, Young People’s concerts: 
Mrs. J. S. McAlister, Jr. Four con- 
cert series, two family concerts, six 
Young People’s concerts. Livingston 
High School Auditorium, Millburn 
Senior High School, Montclair State 
College, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity (Rutherford), Summit High 
School, Columbia High School (South 
Orange). Livingston series: Mieczy- 
slaw Horszowski, Oct. 28; Berl Senof- 
sky, Feb. 17; Beverly Sills, April 22. 
Millburn concerts (same _ soloists): 
Oct. 29, Feb. 18, April 23. Montclair 
concerts (same soloists): Oct. 30, Feb. 
19, April 25. Rutherford concerts 
(same soloists): Nov. 15, Feb. 22, 
April 28. Family concerts, Columbia 
High School: Nov. 9, March 1. 
Young People’s concerts: Summit, 
Nov. 15, March 7; Livingston, Nov. 
22, March 14; Montclair, Jan. 17, 
March 11. 


MADISON 
By Pxivie Gordon 


Colonial Little Symphony Society, 
Drew University. Conductor: Nich- 
olas Harsanyi. President: David Kel- 
ley. Manager: Gerald Quinlan. Madi- 
son High School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Three concerts: Laszlo Varga, Dec. 
10; orchestral, March 11 and May 13. 


HACKETTSTOWN 
By PxHivie Gorpon 


Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown. President: Edward W. 
Seay. Concert director: W. Norman 
Grayson, chairman department of fine 
arts. Choral director: George L. 
Gansz. Whitney Chapel, 600; other 
auditoriums. Performances directed 
by W. Norman Grayson: “The Story 
of Christmas”, Madison Methodist 
Church, with Marguerite Stout, Evan- 
geline Bucknell, George Eklund and 


Allison Mearns, Dec. 7; Norman 
Grayson, pianist, Whitney Chapel, 
April 12; Wesley Festival, Madison 


Methodist Church, May 24. Centen- 
ary Singers, directed by George L. 
Gansz: Milford Presbyterian Church, 
Dec. 7; Grace Church, Madison, Dec. 
10; Whitney Chapel, Dec. 14; string 
orchestra concert, Jan. 25; University 
of Pennsylvania, Feb. 20; Hunterdon 
High School, March 6; Valley Forge 
Military Academy, March 15; Per- 
golesi's “Stabat Mater”, Whitney 
Chapel, March 22; Town Hall, New 
York, April 30; St. Thomas Church, 
New York, May 10; Washington 
(D. C.) Episcopal Cathedral, May 24. 


MONTCLAIR 
By Puitie Gorpon 


Oratorio Society of New Jersey, 
Box 152. Conductor: Peter Sozio. 
Membership coordinator: Sylvia Ed- 
wards. Memorial Auditorium, Mont- 
clair State College, 1,000. Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus”, Nov. 9; Honeg- 
ger’s “King David”, Feb. 8; Handel's 
“Israel in Egypt”, April 12. 

Unity Institute Concert Course, 67 
Church St. Director: Barbara Russell. 
Montclair High School Auditorium, 
1,100; Montclair State College Memo- 
rial Auditorium, 1,000; Montclair Art 
Museum, 500. Iglesias Spanish Ballet, 
Oct. 24; Lisa Della Casa, Dec. 12 
Clifford Curzon, Feb. 13; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, March 20; Isaac Stern, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














April 3; Boris Goldovsky, April 17, 
Nov. 14; Beaux-Arts Quartet, May 15. 
Chamber music: Janacek Quartet, 


TRENTON 


Trenton Symphony, 234 E. State 
St. Auspices: Trenton Symphony As- 
sociation. Conductor: Guglielmo 
Sabatini. President: Joseph D’Annun- 
zio. Manager: Emily Okun. War 
Memorial Auditorium, 1,926. Six sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Claude 
Frank, Nov. 11; orchestral, Dec. 2; 
Robert Gregori, Jan. 20; Orchestral, 
Feb. 17; William McGrath, Ellen 
Faull, Joshua Hecht and Edith Evans, 
March 17; Anton Kuerti, April 21. 





NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
By Isape, Witey Grear 


The new conductor of the Albu- 
querque Civic Symphony is Maurice 
Bonney, previously an associate con- 
ductor of Leopold Stokowski in Hous- 
ton. Mr. Bonney was offered the post 
after the resignation of Hans Lange 
at the close of the 1957-58 season. 
Mr. Lange, who had been conductor 
for eight seasons, is continuing as 
conductor of the Santa Fe Sinfonietta, 
and has organized the Albuquerque 
Little Symphony. The orchestra now 
has a business manager, Ralph Berko- 
witz, well known, among other ac- 
complishments, as dean of the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood. 

Albuquerque Civic Symphony, Kor- 
ber Building. Conductor: Maurice 
Bonney, President: Frank Quinn. Civic 
Auditorium. Six subscription con- 
certs; three young people’s concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: James 
Bastien, Nov. 6; Ralph Berkowitz, 
Jan. 22; Byron Janis, Feb. 28; Frances 
Magnes, April 2. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Philip Shamberger, 1200 
Central Ave., S.E. Civic Auditorium. 
Richard Tucker, Nov. 1; Witold Mal- 
cuzynski, Nov. 12; Isaac Stern, Dec. 
9; Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan. 26; 
Zinka Milanov, Feb. 17; Vienna 
Choir Boys, March 3; Concerto Fes- 
tival, April 9. 

University Program Series. Chair- 
man: Sherman Smith; Johnson Gym- 
nasium and Civic Auditorium. WNa- 
tional Orchestra of Mexico, Oct. 13; 
“Candide”, Oct. 30; Lotte Goslar’s 
Pantomime Circus, Feb. 14; Bernard 
Peiffer Trio, March 10; Marian An- 
derson, March 18; Emlyn Williams, 
April 5. 

Albuquerque Civic Chorus. Direc- 
tor: John M. Batcheller. Civic Audi- 
torium. “Messiah”, Dec. 14. 

University Symphony. Conductor: 


Kurt Frederick. Student Union Ball 
Room. Soloists to be announced. 
Three concerts: Nov. 16, March 6, 
May 17. 


University Opera Workshop. Di- 
rector: Jane Snow. Musical conduc- 
tor: Kurt Frederick. Rodey Theatre, 
University Campus. The Bartered 
Bride, Jan. 15-18. 

La Quinta Series. Albuquerque 
Little Theatre. Presented by Albert 
Simms. Director: Georges Miquelle. 
Six chamber music programs in June. 


SANTA FE 


By Av Lickuiper 
Santa Fe has embarked 
second successful season of 
opera and winter theatre. 
Santa Fe Opera. Managing di- 
rector: John Crosby, P. O. Box 1654. 
Presents an eight week season of tra- 
ditional and contemporary opera in 
its new 700 seat amphitheatre during 
July and August. 


upon its 
summer 
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Santa Fe Sinfonietta. Conductor: 
Hans Lange. Choral director: Ruth 
Wilson. Seth Hall, 1,000, and St. 
Francis Auditorium, 450. Four con- 
certs. Joseph Schuster, Nov. 22; 
Jorge Bolet, March 14. 

Rio Grande Symphony. Conductor: 
John Hiersoux, P. O. Box 2273. St. 
Francis Auditorium, 450. Four con- 
certs. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Mrs. John Chapman, 1316 
Morelia. Seth Hall, 1,000. Singing 
Boys of Mexico, Oct. 11; Richard 
Cass, Oct. 21; Festival Quartet, Jan. 
11; Carol Smith, March 5. 

Theatre Intime Association. Man- 
aging director: Al Licklider, Box 8a, 
Bishops Lodge Rd. St. Michaels Col- 
lege Playhouse, 342. Hal Holbrook, 
“Mark Twain Tonight”, Nov. 8; Cilli 
Wang, Jan. 17; Varel and Bailly with 
“Les Chanteurs de Paris”, Feb. 28; 
Bernard Pfeiffer Trio, March 13; 
Emylin Williams, “A Boy Growing 
Up”, April 6; Jean Leon Destine and 
His Haitian Dance Group, April 13. 
Seventh event to be announced. 


ALAMOGORDO 
By Witson D. SNoperass 


Las Cruces Community Concert 
Association. President: J. D. Weir. 
Secretary: Mrs. P. E. Neale. Alameda 
Junior High School Auditorium. Four 
concerts. Richard Cass, Oct. 23; 
Frances Bible, Dec. 8; Mata and Hari, 
March 10; Concerto Festival, April 
10. 


LAS CRUCES 
By Witson D. SNopcrRAss 


Otero County Community Concert 
Association. President: Kenneth 
Bender. Executive secretary: Mrs. C. 
A. McNatt. Central Building Audi- 
torium. Four concerts. Vienna Aca- 
demy Chorus, Oct. 12; Eric Friedman, 
Jan. 17; Jean Casadesus, Feb. 16; Yi- 
Kwei Sze, April 18. 





NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 
By JEAN Evans 


American Opera Society, 250 W. 
57th St. Conductor: Arnold Gamson. 
Director: Allen Sven Oxenburg. Man- 
ager: Herbert Barrett. Carnegie Hall, 
2,700. Four performances: “I Capuleti 


ed i Montecchi”, Oct. 14; “Giulio 
Cesare”, Nov. 18; “Mosé”, Dec. 2; 
“Medea”, March 10. Soloists: Boris 
Christoff, Eileen Farrell, Richard 


Lewis, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Cesare 
Siepi, Giulietta Simionato. Benefit per- 
formance of “Il Pirata”, Jan. 27, with 
Maria Meneghini Callas, Nicola Res- 
cigno, conductor. 

American Symphony of New York. 
Conductor: Enrico Leide. Hunter Col- 
lege Auditorium, 2,200. Oct. 10, Nov. 
7, Bee. 42. 





New York City Center 


Bach Aria Group. Director: Wil- 
liam H. Scheide. Conductor: Frank 
Brieff. Manager: Herbert Barrett, 250 
W. 57th St. Three concerts: Dec. 3, 


Jan. 7, Feb. 11. Regular soloists: 
Julius Baker, Robert Bloom, Eileen 
Farrell, Norman Farrow, Bernard 


Greenhouse, Jan Peerce, Carol Smith, 

Paul Ulanowsky, Maurice Wilk. 
Bell Symphony, 195 Broadway. 

Conductor: Frederic Kurzweil. 
Boston Symphoiny, Symphony Hall, 


Boston 15. Music director: Charles 
Munch. Guest conductor: Robert 
Shaw. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, 


Jr. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. Five Wed- 
nesday night and five Saturday after- 
noon concerts. Nov. 12 and 15; Dec. 
10 and 13; Jan. 14 and 17; Feb. 
18 and 21; March 11 and 14. Soloists 
include: Henryk Szeryng, Christian 
Ferras, Eugene Istomin. 

Cleveland Orchestra, Severance 
Hall, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Conductor: 
George Szell. Carnegie Hall, 2,700. 
Three New York concerts. Soloists: 
Clifford Curzon, Feb. 4; Rudolf Fir- 


kusny, Feb. 10; Rudolf  Serkin, 
March 6. 

Clarion Concerts. Conductor: 
Newell Jenkins. Manager: Herbert 
Barrett, 250 W. 57th St. Town Hall, 
1,500. Four concerts: Nov. 11, Dec. 
9; Jan. 13; Feb. 10. Soloists include: 
Irene Jordan, Florence’ Kopleff, 
Charles Bressler, Donald Gramm, 
Betty Allen, Albert Fuller, Richard 
Lewis, David Glazer. 

Frick Collection, 1. E. 70th St. 
Frick Collection Music Room. Gina 
Bachauer, Nov. 23; Vienna Octet, 
Nov. 30; Budapest String Quartet, 


Dec. 7; New York Pro Musica, Dec. 
14; Quartetto Italiano, Jan. 18: 
Moura Lympany, Jan. 25; Joseph 
Szigeti, Feb. 1; Byron Janis, Feb. 8: 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Feb. 15; Juilliard 


String Quartet, Feb. 22: Quartetto 
Italiano, March 1; Berl Senofsky, 
March 8. 


Great Neck Community Concerts. 
President: Mrs. Edwin Redlich, 26 
Old Colony Lane. Great Neck High 
School, 960. Tossy Spivakovsky, Oct. 
7; Leontyne Price, Dec. 1; Concert 
Opera Group, Feb. 12; Concerto Fes- 
tival with Eugene List, March 18. 

Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 


President: Mrs. Arthur B. Foye. 
Chairman of Music: Mrs. Peter Bon- 
gert. Grand Ballroom, Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel, 1,200. Nicolai Gedda, 


Rosalind Elias and Virginia Clark 
(audition winner), Nov. 21; Rudie 
Sinfonietta, Dec. 17; Mary Curtis- 


Verna and Igor Gorin, Feb. 6; Leon- 
ard Rose and Blanche Thebom, 
March 13; Josette and Yvette Roman 
and Lucine Amara, April 9 


Hunter College, 605 Park Ave. 
Concert director: Benno Lee. Hunter 
College Auditorium, 2,200. Robert 


Casadesus, Oct. 25; Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Nov. 8; Isaac Stern, Nov. 
22; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 10; Vic- 
toria de Los Angeles, Jan. 17; Societa 
Corelli, Jan. 24; Renata Tebaldi, Jan. 
29; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 31; Nathan 
Milstein, Feb. 7: Clifford Curzon, 
Feb. 28; Jussi Bjoerling, March 7; I 
Musici, March 21. 

Little Orchestra Society, 35 W. 
53rd St. Director: Thomas Scherman. 
General manager: Thea Dispeker. 
Associate Manager: William L. Weis- 


sel. Five concerts at Town Hall, 
1,500; three at Carnegie Hall, 2,700. 
Oct. 6; Oct. 20; Nov. 3: Nov. 17; 
Dec. 15; Dec. 22; Jan. 5; Jan. 19 


Soloists: Max Adrian, Laurel Hurley, 
Dorothy Maynor, John McCollum, 
Laura Castellano, John van Kesteren, 
Carol Bergey, Leonard Warren, Nor- 
man Dello Joio, Morton Gould, 
Julius Schulman, Zara Nelsova, Mur- 
ray Panitz, Florence Kopleff, Martial 
Singher, Leopold Simoneau, Jan 
Rubes, American Concert Choir, 


Margaret Hillis, director, Martha Lip- 
ton, Norman Kelley, Hugh Thomp- 
son, Donald Gramm, Gloria Davy, 
Louis Quilico, Choral Art Society, 
William Jonson, director. Guest con- 
ductors: Norman Dello Joio, Morton 
Gould; Aaron Copland. 

Master Chamber Series. Manager: 
Concert Associates, Inc., 36 W. 57th 
St. Carnegie Recital Hall, 299. Trio 
di Bolzano, Dec. 5; LaSalle String 
Quartet, Feb. 7; Philippe Entremont 
and Maurice Gendron, Feb. 27; Ram- 
pal and Veyron-Lacroix, March 17; 
Walter Trampler and Gregory Tuck- 
er, April 6. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Se- 
ries, Sth Ave. and 82nd St. Manager: 
William Kolodney. Grace Rainey 
Rogers Auditorium, 708. Budapest 
String Quartet; Nov. 21; Nov. 28; 
Dec. 5; Jan. 2, Jan. 9. New York 
Pro Musica: Dec. 7; Feb. 15; March 
15. Chamber Music Series: Vienna 
Octet, Nov. 29; Festival Quartet, Jan. 
31; Harpsichord Music Society, 

(Continued on page 298) 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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March 6; 


Quartetto Italiano, March 
20: New York Chamber Soloists. 
April 3. American Chamber Orches- 
tra: Dec. 12; Jan. 14; Feb. 18. Music 
Forgotten and Remembered: Jan. 3: 
Feb. 7; March 21. American Opera 
Society: Oct. 12: Nov March 8. 
Chamber Orchestra Series Contempo- 
rary Music Society, Dec. 3: | Musici, 
Jan. !2: Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 
tra, Feb. 20; Societa Corelli. March 
13. Young Artists Series: David Bar- 
Ilan, Dec 10; Joyce Flissler, Jan 
7; Claudette Sorel, Jan. 21: Jean 
Casadesus, Feb. 11: Charles Treger. 
Feb. 25; Anton Kuerti, March 25 
Sonata Series: Jorge Bolet and Rug- 
gerio Ricci, Nov. 14: Guiomar No- 


vaes and Joseph Fuchs, Dec. 19: Ru 
dolf Firkusny and Erica Morini 
23; Artur Balsam and William 
Feb. 6; Myra Hess and Pierre 
nier, Feb. 27: Rudolf Serkin 
others April »4 Mozart's Operas, 
Series by Emanuel Winter 
Oct. 22. 29: Nov. § 12. 19. 26 


Jan 
Kroll, 
Four 

and 


Lecture 
nit? 


Children’s Series: Nov. 2? Dec. 6, 20 
Feb. 14; April 4, 18 

Metropolitan Opera, Broadway and 
19th St General manager Rudolf 
Bing. Six to seven performances per 
week Oct. 27 to April 11. Perform 
ances in Philadelphia and annual 
tour 

National Orchestral Association, 
119 W. S7th St Musical director 
John Barnett Executive secretary 
Barnett Byman Soloists Sidney 
Harth, Nov. Il; Myra Hess. Feb. 24 
Aldo Mancinelli, March 17 Judas 
Maccabaeus” with Oratorio Society of 
New York, April 28 

New York Chamber Ensemble. 
YM-YWHA, 92nd St. and Lexington 
Ave Theresa | Kaufmann Audi- 
torium, 850. Three concerts: Dec. 7. 
Feb. 15 April § Gsuest artists: Di 
mitri Mitropoulos, Martial Singher 
Russell Sherman, Sylvia Marlowe 


Leonid Hambro, Yves Chardon 
Renata Joachim 

New York Chamber Soloists, 516 
Fifth Ave Musical director: Mar 
garet Hilli Management: Concert 
Associates Carnegie Recital Hall 
99 Three Oct 18 Dec 
6, Feb. 21 Adele Addison, 
Blake Stern Baron, 
Cohen, Jules Albert 
Melvin Kaplan Levine 
Lynch, Gerald Harriet 
zreen 

New York Philharmonic, 
S7th St Musical director 
Bernstein. Managing director 
Zirato (1958-59) 
t Judd, Jr. Carnegie Hall, 
Series of alternating Thursday 
Friday afternoons 
evenings Sunday afternoons 
Three Sunday night concerts 
with Andre Kostelanetz, conductor. 
Five young people Ss concerts 

New York City Ballet, 130 W. 56th 
St. Musical director: Robert Irving 
Conductors: Mr. Irving, Hugo Fio 
Sept. 2-28; Nov. 25-Feb. 1; 
and late spring 

New York City 
130 W. S6th St 
Julius Rudel Fall 


John 
I essard 


concerts 
Soloists 
Samuel 
I skin 
Julius 
Tarack 


Isidor 
Fuller, 
Ynez 
Win- 


113) W. 
Leonard 

Bruno 
George 
2.700 
even 
Saturday 


Associate 


ings 
and 
special 


rato 


Opera Company, 
General director 
and spring sea- 
son 

New York University Concerts, 3 
Washington Square, N. Six 


concerts 


Vienna Octet, Oct. 17: Saidenberg 
Chamber Players, Nov. 21: New York 
Pro Musica, Dec. 12; Kroll Quartet, 
Jan. 23; Pierre Fournier and Jean- 
Pierre Marty Feb 20; Quartetto 
Italiano, March 13 

Oratorio Society of New York, 881 
Seventh Ave. Musical director: Wil- 
liam Strickland (on one-year leave of 


absence). Executive secretary: H. A 
Lowen. Carnegie Hall, 2,700 Mes 
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siah”, Dec. 19; Handel Festival with 
National Orchestral Association, John 
Barnett, conductor, April 28; church 
concert in May. 

People’s Symphony Concerts, 32 
Union Square, Room 1202. Man- 
ager: Joseph Mann. Artists’ recitals: 
Byron Janis, Oct. 2; New York Pro 
Musica, Oct. 25; Jorge Bolet, Nov. 
1; Pierre Fournier, March 7; Szymon 
Goldberg, March 28; Ruth Slenczyn- 
ska, April 11. Chamber Music: Jana- 
cek Quartet, Nov. 8; Juilliard Quar- 
tet, Nov. 22; Budapest String Quartet, 
Jan. 3; Quartetto Italiano, Jan. 17; 
Parrenin Quartet, Feb. 7; Hungarian 
Quartet, Feb. 14. Chamber Festival 
Vienna Octet, Oct 18; Budapest 
String Quartet, Dec. 13; Saidenberyg 
Chamber Players, Jan. 24; William 
Kroll and Arthur Balsam, Feb. 21; 
Quartetto Italiano, March 14; New 
York Pro Musica, March 21 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 
ard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
sic director: Eugene Ormandy 
ager: Donald | Engle 
Hall, 2,700. Soloists 
7, Nov. 4; Robert Casadesus, Nov 
25; Nathan Milstein, Dec. 16; Paul 
Paray, guest conductor, Jan. 6; Sit 
Thomas Beecham, guest conductor, 
Jan. 20; Louis Kentner, Feb. 3; Zino 
Francescatti, March 3; Rudolf Serkin, 
March 31; orchestral, April 21 

Richmond Opera Co., 76 Bay St., 
Staten Island. President: Ralph Cer- 
reta. General manager: T. Demian 
Larentiis Assistant manager: Lau- 
rence Maloy. Performances: Dec. 9, 
Jan. 20; April 7 and May 12 

Stadium Concerts, Inc., 50 W 


Gir- 
Mu- 
Man- 
Carnegie 
orchestral, Oct. 


57th 


St. Chairman: Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer. Five concerts per week 
June 22 to Aug. 1, 1959. Soloists in 
1958: Stell Andersen, Guiomar No- 


vaes, Richard Tucker, Licia Albanese, 
Jennie Tourel, Henri Deering, Heidi 
Krall, Albert da Costa, Claudio Ar- 
rau, Erica Morini, Irene Jordan, Nell 
Rankin, David Poleri Norman 
Treigle, American Concert Choir, 
Moura Lympany, Piero Weiss, Hilde 


Gueden, Roberta Peters, Claramae 
Turner, Jan Peerce, Carl Palangi, 
Harold Cone, Van Cliburn. Con- 
ductors: Leonard Bernstein, Alexan 
der Smallens, Alfredo Antonini, 
Thomas Scherman, Josef Krips, Max 


Rudolf, Thor Johnson 

Sunday Concert Society, Inc., [05 
W. SSth St. Carnegie Recital Hall, 
299. Members of Vienna Octet, Oct 
26; Janacek Quartet, Nov. 16; Paul 
Doktor, Paul Ulanowsky, Stanley 
Drucker, Dec 14; Gramercy 
Chamber Ensemble, Jan. 11: Clare- 
mont Quartet, Jan. 25; Duo di Roma 
and David Oppenheim, Feb. 15; Hun- 
garian Quartet and Benar Heifetz, 
March 8; Pasguier Trio and Jean 


Casadesus, March 22 
Symphony of the 
Hall, 7th Ave. and 
ministrative director 
Conductors and 
lasz, “Murder 


Air, Carnegie 
57th St Ad- 
Jerome Toobin 
soloists: Laszlo Ha- 
in the Cathedral’, Sept 
17 and 22: Joey Alfidi, Sept. 27 
D’Artega, Nov Leopold Stokow- 
ski, Nov. 25; Mario del Monaco and 
Leopold Stokowski, Dec. 12: George 
Neikrug and Leopold Stokowski, Feb 
12: Charles Blackman, Feb. 24; Paul 
Boepple, May 12 

Washington Square Chamber Mu- 
sic Series, Vanderbilt Hall, 40 Wash- 
ington Square South. Auspices: New 
York University. Vienna Octet, Oct 
17; Saidenberg Chamber Players 
Nov. 21; New York Pro Musica, Dec 
12: Kroll Quartet, 2 Pierre 


Jan. 23 
Fournier, Feb. 20; Quartetto Italiano, 
March 13 


YM-YWHA, 92nd St. and Lexing- 
ton Ave. Director, educational de 
partment: William Kolodney. Kauf 
mann Concert Hall. Concert Series 


Budapest String Quartet: Dec. 6, Jan 


10, March 14, 21 and 28; New York 
Chamber Ensemble: Dec. 7, Feb. 15, 
April 5; Kroll String Quartet: Feb. 
8, March 8, April 12; Kranis Baroque 
Ensemble: Jan. 11, Feb. 22; New 
York Pro Musica: Oct. 18, Nov. 15, 
Feb. 14. Robert Goldsand: Oct. 18, 
26, Nov. 2; Albeneri Trio: Nov. 12, 
Feb. 25; Beveridge Webster: Jan. 7, 
14, 21; Folksong concerts: Dec. 13, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 7, 28, April 4; Dance 
Concerts: Oct. 26, Nov. 30, Jan. 25, 
Feb. 22, March 15, April 12. 


BROOKLYN 


rhe Brooklyn Academy of Music is 
celebrating its centennial season dur- 
ing the concert year 1958-59. An in- 
novation in promoting its important 
concerts was the institution of the 
“Bonus Plan”, under which purchas- 
ers of tickets to six concerts were 
given their choice of two “Bonus 
Concerts”, the bonus events being 
recitals by Renata Tebaldi, Dame 
Myra Hess, and Marian Anderson. 
William McKelvy Martin is the di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music as it enters its second century 
of service to the community. 

Brooklyn Academy of Music, 30 
Lafayette Ave. Director: William Mc 
Kelvy Martin. Opera House, 2,207; 
Music Hall, 1,208; Lecture Hall, 400 
“Bonus Plan” events: Jose Iturbi, Oct 
23; Roger Williams, Nov. 29; Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Dec. 9; Melachrino 
Orchestra, Dec. 13; “Corregidor”, by 
The Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, director, Jan. 2; “Iphigenia 
in Tauride”, also by The Little 
Orchestra Society, Jan. 15; Renata 
Tebaldi, Jan. 27; Varel and Bailly, 
Feb. 14; Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
Feb. 17; Dame Myra Hess, March 3: 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, March 8; 
Marian Anderson, April 21. 

Boston Symphony, five concerts 
Charles Munch, conducting Nov. 14 
and Dec. 12; Robert Shaw, conducting 
Jan. 16; Mr. Munch, conducting 
Eugene Istomin, soloist, Feb. 20; Mr 
Munch conducting, March 13. 

Brooklyn Philharmonia. Five con- 
certs, all conducted by Siegfried Lan- 
dau, music director. Soloists: Amparo 
Iturbi, Nov. 8; Renato Bonacini, 
Ladetto and Oscar Ravina, violinists, 
Toni and Rosi Grunschlag, pianists, 
Dec. 6; Rudolf Firkusny, Jan. 17: 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 7; Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, March 7. 

Piano series of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music: Maria Tipo, Nov 

Leonard Shure, Nov. 16: Piero 
Weiss, Nov. 30; Eugene List, Jan. 11; 
Stanley Babin, Jan. 25; Carl Seemann, 
Feb. 22: Van Cliburn, March 14. 

Long Island Opera Company, 
Guido G. Salmaggi, general director 
“La Traviata”, Oct. 4; “Carmen”, Oct 
11; “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pag- 
liacci”, Oct. 18; “La Boheme”, Oct. 
24; “Aida”, Nov. 1. Spring series to 
be announced 

Single events, presented by Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music: “Jazz, °59”, 


Oct. 31; Massie Patterson Calypso 
Carousel, Nov. 7; Little Singers of 
Paris, Dec. 6; Marais and Miranda, 


Feb. 6. Other events to be announced 

Felix G. Gerstman events, presented 
in cooperation with the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music: Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Oct. 25 and 26; Jose 
Greco and Spanish Dancers, Jan. 10 
and 11. 

Youth Concerts, Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonia, Siegfried Landau, conduct- 
ing. Dec. 13, Jan. 31, March 14. 

rhree recitals with stories and com- 
ments for children by David Gold- 
berger, pianist. Feb. 7, March 7 and 
April 10. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
Carl Tollefsen, director. Oct. 26, Jan. 
11, March 8 and April 5. 





Gis 
Brooklyn Heights Press 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Chamber Music Associates. Four 
concerts by the Phoenix Quartet, with 
guest artists, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Feb. 
18 and March 18. Mid-season con- 
cert by Chamber Music Orchestra, 
Joseph Wolman, conductor, Jan. 21. 


SYRACUSE 
By Harris Pine 


Famous Artists Series, Clark Music 
Bldg. Executive director and manager 
Murray Bernthal. Lincoln § Audi- 
torium, 2,000; Loew’s State Audi- 
torium, 2,800. Twelve events: Chicago 
Symphony, Oct. 9; Melachrino and 
His Orchestra, Oct. 29; Music with 
Mary Martin, Oct. 2; Danish National 


Orchestra, Nov. 13; Linn and Alex- 
ander Dance Jubilee, Dec. 3; “Can- 
dide”, Dec. 13; Boston Pops Tour 
Orchestra, Jan. Van Cliburn, Jan 
20: “A Boy Growing Up”, with 
Emlyn Williams, Feb. 5; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 24; Paganini Quartet, 


March 3; Nathan Milstein, April 14 

Civic Morning Musicales, 504 Clark 
Music Bldg. Managing director: Mrs. 
Seymour B. Everts. Lincoln Auditor- 
ium, 2,000. President: Mrs. Herman 
C. Beyle. Five evening concerts, five 
morning concerts. Evening Series 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Oct. 22; Bach 


Aria Group, Jan. 12; Rosina Da 
Rimini, Nov. 19; Isaac Stern, Feb. 4: 
Moura Lympany, March 10; Ballet 


Russe de Monte Carlo (extra concert), 
early April. 

Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble. 
Auspices: Syracuse Friends of Cham- 
ber Music, Inc. Director: Louis Kras- 
ner. President: Richard P. Davis, 223 
Brattle Road. Museum of Fine Arts 
Auditorium, 750; Lincoln Auditorium; 
Nottingham High School Auditorium, 


2,000. Personnel: Louis Krasner and 
Adrienne Galimir, violins, Claude 
Bortel, viola, Jack Karp, cello. Special 
guest artists: Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor: Lukas Foss, pianist and 
conductor; Sidney Sukoenig, pianist; 
Analee Bacon, cellist; John Ober- 
brunner, flutist; Courtenay Cauble, 
oboist; Harold Lerner, tenor. Five 


concerts: Krasner String Quartet, Oct. 
16; Dec. 9; symphonic program con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos with 
members of the Onondaga Symphony, 
Feb. 15: Quartet with woodwinds, 
March 15; concert with the Syracuse 
Chorale, Lukas Foss, April 18. 

Onondaga Symphony. Auspices: On- 
ondaga Symphony Guild. Conductor: 
Joseph Barone. President: Mrs. Nor- 
man G. Knaus. Manager: Murray 
Bernthal. Lincoln Auditorium, 2,000. 
eight children’s concerts, Cleveland, 
Ohio plan. First three concerts on 
Nov. 20, 21 and 22. Three concerts 
in spring 1959, two in summer. Three 
evening concerts scheduled. One major 
concert with the Syracuse Chamber 
Music Society, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
guest conductor. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Murray Bernthal Sinfonietta. Con- 
ductor: Murray Bernthal. Two con- 
certs: Lemoyne College Auditorium, 
Dec. 4; March. 

Crouse Concerts. Auspices: Syracuse 
University School of Music, College 
of Fine Arts. Musical director: Alex- 
ander Capurso. Crouse Auditorium, 
900. Twenty concerts. John Ober- 
brunner, flute, Veronica Rohan Sage, 
piano, Oct. 26; Louis Krasner, violin, 
Adrienne Galimir, piano, Nov. 2; Uni- 
versity Wind Ensemble, Harwood 
Simmons, director, Nov. 9; Sidney 
Sukoenig, piano, Nov. 16; University 
Symphony, Louis Krasner, conductor, 
Nov. 23; Ruth Pinnel, soprano, Dec. 
7; University Chorus, Frank Hakan- 
son, director, premiere of Ernst 
Bacon’s “By Blue Ontario’s Shore”, 
Dec. 15; Murray Bernthal, violin, Ian 
Henderson, piano, Jan. 11; Sidney 
Sukoenig, Feb. 8; Will O. Headlee, 
organ; University Men’s Glee Club, 
Marice Stith, director, Feb. 22; Uni- 
versity Symphony, George Mulfinger, 
piano, March 1; Sigma Alpha Iota 
concert, March 8; Analee Camp, 
cello, William Fleming, piano, March 
9; University Symphonic Band, Har- 
wood Simmons, director, March 15; 
Courtenay V. Cauble, oboe, March 
22; Phi Mu Alpha concert, April 12: 
University Symphony, Lukas Foss, 
guest conductor, April 12: Franklin 
Morris, Chamber Opera Premiere, 
April 27; “The Creation”, Frank 
Hakanson, conductor with the Hen- 
dricks Chapel Choir, Arthur Poister, 
director, the University Chorus, the 
University Men's Glee Club and the 
University Symphony, May 3 and 
May 4. 

Syracuse Chorale. President: Louise 
Miller. Director: Mrs. Theodore Han- 
cock, 135 DeWitt St. Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts; Lincoln Auditorium. 
Three concerts. Helen Hosmer, con- 
ductor, Jan. 24; Lukas Foss, conduc- 
tor and soloist, April 18; Soring 

Syracuse Operetta Company, Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Anne Burger, Fayetteville 
N. Y. “Trial By Jury”, Oct Other 
events to be announced 


BUFFALO 
By Berna BERGHOLTZ 


Buffalo Philharmonic, The Circle. 
Auspices: Buffalo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra Society. Conductor and music 
director: Josef Krips. Associate con- 
ductor: Willis Page. President: Robert 
I. Millonzi. Manager: Ramsi P. Tick 
Kleinhans Music Hall, 2,939 

Twenty-four subscription concerts, 
consisting of twelve pairs, in two 
series, Sunday afternoon and Tuesday 
evening. Twenty-five pop concerts and 
twenty-two concerts for young people 
Subscription series of five concerts at 


Hare 


Courtesy Kleinhans Music Hall Management, Inc 


Kleinhans Music Hall in Buffalo 


Niagara Falls, New York. Other out- 
of-town concerts, and spring tour. 

Subscription series soloists: Robert 
and Gaby Casadesus, Nov. 2 and 4; 
Leventritt Award Winner (to be an- 
nounced), Nov. 16 and 18; Gary 
Graffman, Nov. 30 and Dec. 2; Gina 
Bachauer, Dec. 14 and 16; Isaac 
Stern, Feb. | and 3; Rudolf Firkusny, 
Feb. 15 and 17; Andres Segovia, 
March | and 3; Mischa Elman, April 
5 and 7. Special concerts: All-Wagner 
program with Eileen Farrell, Albert 
Da Costa, Herbert Beattie, and Fre- 
donia State Teachers College Women’s 
Chorus, Josef Krips, conductor, Nov. 
23 and 25; Herbert Beattie and the 
Buffalo Schola Cantorum, Willis Page, 
conductor, Jan. 25 and 27; Bach's “St 
Matthew Passion”, soloists to be an- 
nounced, and Fredonia State Teachers 
College Mixed Chorus, Josef Krips, 
conductor, March 15 and 17. Guest 
orchestra: Toronto Symphony, Jan. 13 
and 14 

Special attractions under the direc- 
tion of Zorah Berry: Music with 
Mary Martin, afternoon and evening, 
Oct. 4; Melachrino and His Orchestra, 
Oct. 28: Handel's “Messiah”, with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, the Buffalo 
Schola Cantorum and soloists to be 
announced, Dec. 19; Vienna Choir 
boys, Jan. 10; Glenn Gould, Feb. 24: 
Mantovani and His New Music, March 
4; Marian Anderson, March 31. 

Pop concerts: 17 winter and eight 
summer concerts, Willis Page, con- 
ductor 

Out-of-town concerts: Niagara Falls 
subscription series, sponsored by the 
Niagara County Concert Association, 
R. W. Hooker, president. Series solo- 
ists: Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 
Nov. 3; Gina Bachauer, Dec. 15; Her- 
bert Beattie, Willis Page, conductor, 
Jan. 26; Andres Segovia, March 2: 
Mischa Elman, April 6. Other out-of 
town concerts: engagements in ten 
cities of New York State, New Hamp- 
shire, Ontario, Canada, including 
spring tour week of March 4; concerts 
in Toronto, guest of Toronto Sym- 
phony, March 31 and April 1. 


Buffalo Civic Orchestra, 511 City 
Hall. Auspices: Commissioner of 
Parks. Conductor: Jan Wolanek. Man- 
ager: Frank L. Martin. Concerts in 
city parks three times weekly, July 
and August (during past season, shared 
in July by the David Cheskin Orches- 
tra). “Concerts-under-the-stars”, Sun- 
day and Wednesday evenings; con- 
certs for children at Zoo Gardens in 
Delaware Park, Sunday afternoons 
Soloists, each concert, resident and 
out-of-town artists. 

Buffalo Symphonette, 
ham Drive. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary Seaton 
Room, 800. Chamber music concerts, 
stressing rarely heard works. Fall con- 
cert, Oct. 13; Concert of holiday 
music, Albright Art Gallery, Dec. 28; 
spring concert, April 20. 

Buffalo Chamber Music Society, 267 
Linwood Ave. Manager: Mrs. Una M 
Leeming. Kleinhans Music Hall, Mary 
Seaton Room, 800. Chamber music 
subscription series: Albeneri Trio, Oct 
20; New Art Wind Quintet, Nov. 10; 
Juilliard Quartet, Dec. 15; Budapest 
Quartet, Jan. 12; Hungarian Quartet, 
Feb. 16; | Musici, March 16 

University of Buffalo, Music De- 
partment. Director: Cameron Baird 
Visiting artist and faculty events 
Budapest Quartet, in a complete cycle 
of Beethoven's quartets, Sept. 19, 20, 
22, 24, 25 and 26; lecture-recital by 
Teo Macero, Oct. 2; concert of experi 
mental modern music, including the 
premiere of “Paths” by Teo Macero, 
for chamber orchestra, Robert 
Hughes, conductor, Oct. 3; University 
of Buffalo Woodwind Quintet, recital 
of contemporary music, Oct. 15; Col- 
legium Musicum of the University of 
Ilinois Oct. 27; lecture-recital by 
Karlheinz Stockhausen, Nov. 7; other 
events to be announced 

Albright Art Gallery, 1285 
wood Ave. Auspices: Buffalo 
Arts Academy. Director: Gordon 
Mackintosh Smith. Recitals: Willy 
Frey, violinist. Squire Haskin, pienist 
and Alfred Ozolins. cellist. Oct. 26 
Andries Roodenberg, violinist, and 


14 Chelten- 


Elm 
Fine 


Lois Phelps Lines, pianist, Nov. 9; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Choir and the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Brass Ensemble, Dec. 7; 
Buffalo Symphonette, Dec. 28; Edith 
Lenar-Horowitz, soprano, and Eva 
Rautenberg, pianist, Jan. 18; Buffalo 
Fine Arts Quartet: Rivka Mandelkern 
and Pamela Gearhart, violinists, Mimi 
Denton, violist, Kim Williamson, cell- 
ist, March 8; Robert Brinks and Dan- 
iel Pinkham, April 12. 

Chromatic Club, 71 
Drive, Tonawanda. President: Mrs. 
Ralph Bloom, Jr. Kleinhans Music 
Hall, Mary Seaton Room, 800. Buffa- 
lo Fine Arts Quartet, Nov ¢ 
Monthly member recitals: Nov. 3, 
Dec. 1, Jan. 19, Feb. 9, April 13. 

Community Music School, 325 
Summer St. Acting director: Mrs 
Charles E. Donaldson. Kleinhans 
Music Hall, Mary Seaton Room, 800 
Spring concert, monthly student re- 
citals. 

Grosvenor Library, 
St. Auspices: Grosvenor 
Music. Annual concert: 
Antiqua, April 25. 

Buffalo Museum of Science, Hum- 
boldt Park. Head, music division: Mrs. 
Fred Ressel. “Twilight Music Hour” 
recitals for children, second and 
fourth Sunday afternoons, November 
through April; Junior Chorus for boys 
and girls, ages 9-15, under the direc- 
tion of Myron Leete, presenting pro 
grams in concert and on TV, twice 
annually, including musical plays. 
Weekly lectures by Richard Seibold 

Buffalo Schola Cantorum, Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Humboldt Park. 
Director: Willis Page. Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor, with Vivian Girard, Susan 
Fisher, Richard Paige, Robert Bauer, 
and members of the Buffalo Philhar 
monic (observing the twentieth anni 
versary of the choral society), Klein- 
hans Music Hall, Oct. 12; “Messiah” 
with Buffalo Philharmonic, Dec. 19; 
“Belshazzar’s Feast” with Buffalo Phil 
harmonic, Jan. 25 and 27. 

Music Forum for Piano Teachers, 
87 Poplar Avenue. President: Mrs 
Emilia ©. Figura. Lecture-recitals 
“Music for Two Pianos”, Sept. 17; 
“Contemporary Music” by Armand 
Basile of the Eastman School of 
Music, Oct. 15; others by members 
and guests, monthly 


St. Amelia 


383 Franklin 
Friends of 
Pro Musica 


ROCHESTER 


Py Raymonp DIAMOND 


Rochester Philharmonic, 60 Gibbs 
St. Auspices: Rochester Civic Music 
Association. President: Thomas H 
Hawks A permanent conductor 
Theodore Bloomfield, has been ap- 
pointed to assume his post beginning 
with the 1959-60 season. Executive 
secretary and manager: Thomas 

(Continued on page 300) 
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The University of Rochester 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of study leading to 
degrees in Applied Music, Composition, History of Music, Theory and 
Public School Music, and a graduate program in Church Music. 

Residence Halls for men and women. 
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For information write: Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 
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ROCHESTER 


(Continued from page 
lannaccone. Eastman 
Fifteen series concerts 
tors: Theodore Bloomfield, Oct. 30, 
Dec. 11, Dec. 18, April 9 and April 
16; Howard Mitchell, Nov. 6; Josef 
Krips, Nov. 13; Georg Solti, Nov. 26 
Theadore Hollenbach and Rochester 
Oratorio Society, Jan. 8; Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Jan. 15; Guy Fraser Harrison, 
Jan. 22; Pierre Monteux, Feb. 5; 
Erich Leinsdorf, Feb. 19; Jean Marti- 
non, March 5 and March 12. Soloists 
Gary Graffman, Nov. 6: Ania Dorf- 
mann, Dec. 11; Byron Janis, Jan. 22; 
Rosalind Elias Feb 19 Ronald 
Leonard, April 9 

Rochester Civic 
Gibbs St. Auspices 
Music Association 
White. President 
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Iheatre, 3,352 
Guest conduc 


Orchestra, 60 
Rochester Civic 
Conductor: Paul 
Thomas H. Hawks 
Executive Secretary and Manager 
Thomas lannaccone. Eastman Thea- 
tre, 3,352. Fifteen Saturday night 
Pop Concerts beginning Oct. 18 
Guest soloists 
Civic Music Association § Artists 
Series. Eastman Theatre, 3,352. Bos- 
ton Symphony, Oct. 14; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Oct. 23; Isaac Stern, Nov 
17; National Ballet of Canada, Jan 
24; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 23; Robert 
Shaw Chorale and Orchestra, April | 
Civic Music Association Special 
Attractions. Eastman Theatre, 3,352 
Includes Grenadier and Scots Guards, 
Sept. 26; Melachrino Orchestra, Oct 
27; Ballet Russe, Oct. 31; Music with 
Mary Martin, Jan. 6; Marian Ander- 
son, Jan. 14; Mantovani and His New 
Music, March 
nounced 
Kilbourn Hall Series, 26 Gibbs St 
Auspices Eastman School of Music 
Director: Howard Hanson. Manager 
Robert P. Sattler. Kilbourn Hall, 500 
Eastman String Quartet, Nov ll, 
Dec. 16, Jan. 20, Feb. 17; Collegium 
Musicum of the University of Illinois, 
Oct. 28; Rey de la Torre. Nov 25: 
Manuel Herrarte, March 10; New 
York Pro Musica, April 7 

Eastman School of Music. Director 
Howard Hanson. Faculty and student 
concerts. Eastman Wind Ensemble, 
Frederick Fennell, conductor. East- 
man Symphony Orchestras, I, IH, IU, 
Frederick Fennell and Paul White, 
conductors. Opera Workshop, Leon- 
ard Treash, director. Numerous stu- 
dent recitals; annual Spring Festival 
of American Music, Howard Hanson 
director, preceded by annual Sym 
posium of American Music, arranged 
ind conducted by Howard Hanson 
Community War Memorial, Court 
and Exchange Sts., 10,000. Director 
Harold S. Rand. Incidental concerts 
beginning in the fall 

Opera Under the Stars. Highland 
Park Bowl. Auspices: City of Roch- 
ester. Chairman of the committee 
William Gannett. Director: Leonard 
Treash. Several performances during 
summer of 1958 

Schumann 
126 Argyle St. President 
M. Dickinson. Executive 
Edward Dickinson At 
Theatre, 2,500. Chicago Symphony, 
Oct. 10: af New York State University 
Wadsworth Auditorium, Geneseo, N 
Y 1.000. The Vienna Boys Choir 
Jan. 12 Kentner, April 


others to be an- 


Memorial Foundation, 
Mrs. June 


secretary 
Auditorium 


Louts 


SCHENECTADY 
By Dororuy E. Rrrz 


Schenectady Symphony. Conductor 
Anthony Stefan. President: Mrs. Fred 
erick S. Rothe. Niskayuna and Linton 
High auditoriums, 1,000. Three regu 
lar concerts: children’s concert (spon 
Junior Soloists 


sored by League) 
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Alec Templeton, Nov. 11; Feb. 17 
and April 21. 

Civic Music Association. President: 
Donn Chown. Plaza Theatre, 2,327. 
Detroit Symphony, Oct. 30; George 
London, Dec. 2; Ruth Slenczynska, 
Jan. 27; Cleveland Orchestra, March 
3 

College-Museum Series. Union Col- 
lege Memorial Chapel, 1,236. Four 
concerts. Claremont String Quartet, 
Oct. 14; Tri-City Symphony, Edgar 
Curtis, director, Dec. 9 and May 5; 
Albeneri Trio, Feb. 24. 

Octavo Singers. Conductor: Gor- 
don Mason. President: John Bistline. 
Union College Memorial Chapel: 
1,236. Brahms and Faure “Requiems”, 
Nov. 14; “Messiah”, 25th anniversary 
performance, Jan. 9; Verdi “Re- 
quiem”, April 10 

Schenectady Light Opera Company. 
President: John L. Ingersoll. Niska- 
yuna High Auditorium, 1,002. 
“Fanny’,’ Nov. 19-22; “La Perichole”, 
May 20-23 

Schubert Club. Director: Dr. Elmer 
A. Tidmarsh. President: George Wei- 
gel. Union College Memorial Chapel, 
1.236. Two choral programs. Soloists, 
Olivia Bonelli, Dec. 5; Gene Holla- 
mann, May 8 

Thursday Musical Club. 
Dr. Elmer A. Tidmarsh 
Mrs. John P. DeLaney 
lege Memorial Chapel, 
choral programs. Soloists, 
nerman, Nov. 21; Leland 
April 24 

Schenectady Choral Society. Direc- 
tor: Rufus Wheeler. President: Mrs 
John Adams. Linton high school audi- 
torium, 1,000. Two choral programs, 
Nov. 25 and April 14. Soloists to be 
announced 


Director 
President 
Union Col- 
1.236. Two 
Lois Ban- 
Thompson, 


UTICA 
By Epona R. Cor 


Utica Civic Orchestra, 111 Colum- 
bia St. Auspices: Civic Musical So- 
ciety. Conductor: Edgar J. Alderwick 
President: Rev. William B. Schmid- 
gall. Proctor Auditorium, 1,000. Four 
subscription concerts. Soloists: Joyce 
Flissler, Judith Clark, Clara Magen 
danz, Peggy Stuart 

Great Artists 
Genesee. Auspices 
Proctor Institute 
2,900, Seven concerts. Music with 
Mary Martin, Danish National Or- 
chestra, Vladimir Ashkenazy, Cesare 
Valletti, Jose Greco and Company, 
Robert Shaw Chorale, “Cosi fan 
tutte’ 

Chamber Music Society. President: 
Dr. John J. Stern. Grace Church Au- 
ditorium, 500. Fine Arts Quartet, 
Janacek Quartet, Quartetto Italiano, 
Hungarian Quartet, Aksel Schiotz, 
New York Chamber Soloists 

Hamilton College Choir. Director 
John Lowe Baldwin Jr. Concerts in 
New York and on vacation tours; ap- 
pearances in Utica, Cooperstown and 
Central New York 


Series, 312-318 
Munson Williams 
Stanley Theatre, 


ALBANY 
By Epear S. VANOLINDA 


Albany Civic Music Association. 
Albany High School, 1,250. J. Emmet 
Wall, President. Ruggerio Ricci; Na- 
tional Symphony; Claudio Arrau; 
Mac Morgan 

Albany Symphony. 
conductor Albany High School 
Soloists: Mary MacKenzie, contralto; 
Doriot Anthony Dwyer, flutist, and 
Anton Kuerti, pianist 

Albany Mendelssohn Club 
voices) Joel Dolven, conductor. 
Chancellors Hall, 900. Soloists 
Eleanor Knapp, mezzo-soprano; Mau- 


Edgar Curtis, 


(male 


ney Twins, 
Krause, tenor. 

Albany Chamber Music Associa- 
tion. Edward French, president. Al- 
bany Institute of History and Art, 
400. Fine Arts Quartet, Trio di Bol- 
zano, New Art Wind Quintet, I 
Musici. 

Ted Bayly, promoter. 
mory, 3,000. 
Orchestra. 

Palace Theatre. 
manager. 3,750. 
Monte Carlo. 


TROY 


Rensselaer 


duo-pianists; Richard 


Albany Ar- 
Melachrino and His 


William With, 
Ballet Russe de 


Polytechnic _ Institute 
Field House. James Garran, mana- 
ger. 5,000. Grenadier and Scots 
Guards; Ted Heath and His Orches- 
tra; Boston Pops Tour Orchestra; 
Mantovani and His New Music. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO 


By Henry S. Woorron, Jr. 


Civic Music Association, 
Garden & Tate Sts. Secretary: Mrs. 
Harry Owen. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Joseph Fuchs, Oct. 20; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 14; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Feb. 11; Bach Aria Group, 
Feb. 19; Nicolai Gedda, March 17. 

Greensboro Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Walker Ave & Tate St. Man- 
ager and President: J. H. Shelley. 
Secretary, George C. Eichhorn. 
Woman's College Music Building Au- 
ditorium, 250. Vienna Octet, Oct. 23; 
Hungarian Quartet, Feb. 25; Rococo 
Ensemble, April 6. 

Greensboro Oratorio Society, Di- 
rector: Donald Trexler. Senior High 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul”, Oct. 26; “Messiah”, 
Dec. 9; Handel's “Solomon”, April 
26 

Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina Series. Richard B. 
Harrison Auditorium, 1,300. Martha 
Flowers, Oct. 13; Grass Roots Opera 
Co., Feb. 3: Negro Drama League of 
New York, Feb. 18; Robert McFer- 
rin, April 18. 

Greensboro Symphony. Conductor: 
George Dickieson. Aycock Audi- 
torium, 2,600. Concerts Nov. 23, 
March 15, May 30. Guest artists to 
be announced 

North Carolina Symphony, Greens- 
boro Chapter. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Two concerts in spring, one 
for children. Benjamin Swalin, con- 
ductor. 

Greensboro 


Spring 


College. Chairman: 
Mildren Town. Odell Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 1,225. New York Pro Mu- 
sica Antiqua, March 11-12; Faculty 
and student recitals. 

Guilford College. 
Music. Director: 
Meeting Hall, 500. A Cappella 
Choir, Carl Baumbach, director. 
Regular concerts, spring tour of 
southern states; faculty recitals. 
“Messiah”, Dec. 14. 

Bennett College. Annie Merner 
Pfeiffer Chapel, 500. Chairman: 
Chauncey G. Winston. Four concerts 
and dates to be announced. 

Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina. Wade R. Brown 
Series, Music Building Auditorium, 
250. Chamber Music Players; Faculty 
Trio; String Quartet; College Choir; 
Christmas Concerts, Spring Concerts, 
Faculty Recitals. Lecture and Enter- 
tainment Series. Aycock Auditorium, 
2,600. Little Singers of Paris, Nov. 
20; Theatre of Woman’s College. Di- 
rector: Herman Middleton. “King and 
I”, Nov. 5-8; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 18. 

Greensboro Opera Association. 


Department of 
Carl Baumbach. 


Menotti’s “The Consul,” January pro- 
duction. Workshop programs and late 
spring production. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
By Harriet H. Ropsins 


Winston-Salem Symphony, 610 Col- 
iseum Drive. Auspices: Winston- 
Salem Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: John Iuele. President: Charles 
Vance. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
Thomas D. Goode. Reynolds Audi- 
torium, 2,200. Five subscription con- 
certs; twenty-eight in-school concerts 
for children. Youth orchestra training 
program. Soloists: Willis Stevens, Oct. 
14; Eugene Jacobowsky, Feb. 3; Jan 
Rubes, March 17; Thomas Diener, 
Charles Medlin, Leonard Nanzetta, 
and Hans Piltz, April 28. 

Civic Music Association, 1020 
Wendover Circle. President: Ralph 
Hanes. Secretary: Mrs. W. P. Rainey. 
Reynolds Auditorium, 2,200. Brian 
Sullivan, Oct. 9; Ballet Theatre solo- 
ists, Nov. 17; Nan Merriman, Jan. 19; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb. 10; Eu- 
gene Istomin, March 9. 

Winston-Salem Musical Theatre, 
610 Coliseum Drive. President: Mrs. 
Wm. H. Cooper. Arts Center Theatre, 
418. “Trial by Jury”, November 20, 
21 and 22. 

Arts Council, Inc. 610 Coliseum 
Drive. President: Mrs. Clifton E. 
Pleasants. Executive secretary: Charles 
C. Mark. A supervisory body for fif- 
teen member groups including the 
above organizations. It provides man- 
agement counsel and raises money in 
our united arts fund drive each year. 

Collegium Musicum Salem, 614 S. 
Main. Musical director: John Mueller. 
Co-ordinator: Donald McCorkle. Lec- 
ture-recitals of unfamiliar music of all 
eras. 

Wake Forest College Chamber 
Music Society, Box 6323, Reynolda 
Branch. Co-ordinator: Dr. Elizabeth 
Phillips. Magnolia Room, Reynolda 
Hall, 325. Ray de la Torre, Nov. 6; 
Brink-Pinkham Duo, Dec. 2; Quar- 
tetto Italiano, March 2; Pasquier Trio, 
March 23. 

Wake Forest College Series, 
Reynolda. Executive secretary: Dr 
Charles Allen. Wait Chapel, 2,000. 
“Candide”, Oct. 16; Raymond Massey, 
Oct. 31; Paul Badura-Skoda, Jan. 13; 
I Musici, March 5; Jennie Tourel, 
April 7. 


CHARLOTTE 


By Heven Ferrer Cook 


Charlotte Opera Association. Direc- 
tor: John MacCrea. Ovens Audi- 
torium, 2,500. “Carmen”, Nov. 10; 
“Die Fledermaus”, Jan. 26; “La 
Traviata”, March 16; “Madame But- 
terfly”, May 18. 

Charlotte Symphony. Conductor: 
Henri Janiec. Ovens Auditorium, 2,- 
500. Orchestral, Nov. 1; Richard 
Tucker, Nov. 24; Feb. 7: Bloch’s Sa- 
cred “Service”, with Oratorio Sing- 
ers, April 25; pop concert, May 27 

All-Star Attraction. Manager: Mrs 
Nora Cooke. Ovens Auditorium, 2,- 
500. Music with Mary Martin; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, March 20. 

Community Concerts. Manager: 
Mrs. Nora Cooke. Ovens Auditorium, 
2,500. Eileen Farrell, Dec. 11; Na- 
than Milstein, Jan. 9; Linn and Alex- 
ander Dance Jubilee, Jan. 28; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Feb. 11: Boston Pops 
Tour Orchestra, Feb. 19; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, March 24. 

Queens College. Ninniss Auditor- 
ium, 450. Dr. George A. Stegner, 
pianist, Oct. 29; Bishop’s Drama Co., 
“Boy with Cart”, Nov. 4; Robert A. 
Snyder, violinist, Nov. 12: Jane Ro- 
landi, soprano, Nancy Eagle, pianist, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Nov. 19; Frankel and Ryder, dancers, 
Jan. 6; John D. Morrison, organist, 
Jan. 14; Earl F. Berg, baritone, and 
Marie Johnson, pianist, Jan. 7; Men- 
otti's “The Telephone”, with Earl 
Berg and Jane Rolandi, March 4; 
Margaret Gaston, pianist, March 6; 
Robert Goldsand, March 10; faculty 
chamber music program, May 13. 

Mint Museum of Art. Auditorium, 
300. Symphonette from Charlotte Or- 
chestra, Oct. 19; Barbara Schlageter, 
soprano, Oct. 26; Cile Turner, folk 
singer, Nov. 2; Dr. Alfred Pouinard, 
pianist, Nov. 23. 

Davidson College. Auditorium, 1|,- 
000. Richard Dyer-Bennet, Oct. 24; 
Nell Rankin, Nov. 7; David Bar-Illan, 
Dec. 5; Eastman String Quartet, 
March 20; Mata and Hari, April 2. 

Charlotte College. Auditorium, 1,- 
700. Stanley Babin, Dec. 8; Ellen 
Faull, Feb. 3. 

Winthrop College. Auditorium, 3,- 
500. Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 17; Melachrino and His Or- 
chestra, Dec. 11; Wagner Opera Co. 
with “Rigoletto”, Feb. 12; U. S. Air 
Force Band, April 21; Alexander 
Schreiner, organist, Feb. 2; Andre 
Tchaikowsky, April 29. 

Catawba College. Auditorium, 1,- 
000. Igor Gorin, Oct. 23; Stanley Ba- 
bin, Dec. 9; U. S. Air Force Band, 
April 27; Heidelberg University Cho- 
rus, Jan. 31. 

Lenoir Rhyme College. Auditorium, 
500. Dorothy Warenskjold, Nov. 3; 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Feb. 1; Froe- 
lich Rainey, Feb. 2: 

Converse College. Auditorium, 1,- 
000. Richard Tucker, Nov. 12; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Feb. 12; Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 7. 

Charlotte Music Club. Ovens Audi- 
torium, 2,500. “Messiah”, Dec. 7. 

Charlotte Choral Society. “The 
Singing Christmas Tree”, Dec. 16, in 
Ovens Auditorium; spring concert, 
March 22, at Myers Park Methodist 
Church; April 21, Ovens Auditorium. 

Oratorio Singers. “Messiah”, Feb. 
14; program in April listed under 
Charlotte Symphony. 

Other events: Little Singers of 
Paris, Nov. 21, presented by T. D. 
Kemp in Ovens Auditorium; Dr. 
Richard Peek, organist, Jan. 19, Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Church; Eugene 
Haynes, pianist, Park Central, 1,000, 
Oct. 26. 


DURHAM 


By Motiy CHerry TAYLor 

Duke University. All-Star Concert 
Series. Manager: William J. Griffith. 
Page Auditorium, 1,500. Eleanor 
Steber, Oct. 10; Gary Graffman, Nov. 
21; National Ballet of Canada, Jan. 8; 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Feb. 20; 
Andres Segovia, March 9. 

Chamber Arts Society. Chairman: 
Dr. Ernest Nelson. Music Room, 
East Duke Building, 400. Janacek 
Quartet, Oct. 18; Vienna Octet, Nov. 
8: Juilliard Quartet, Dec. 6; Quar- 
tetto Italiano, Jan. 24; Hungarian 
Quartet, Feb. 28. 

Men’s Glee Club. Director: Pro- 
fessor Paul Young. Joint concert with 
Woman's Glee Club, Oct. 31; North 
Carolina tour, Nov. 13-15; northern 
tour concluded with nationwide tele- 
vision appearance, Jan. 30—Feb. 3; 
home concert, Feb. 26; southern tour, 
March 27—Appril 5. 

Woman’s Glee Club. Director: Pro- 
fessor Paul Young. Joint concert, Oct. 
31; North Carolina tour, Feb. 19-21; 
home concert, April 18. 

Chapel Choir Director: 
Young. “Messiah”, Dec. 
oratorio, May 3 

Arts Council 
Negley Page 
other halls 


Paul 
spring 


President: Dr. Glenn 


Auditorium. 1,500; 
Beveridge and Frances 
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Webster, Sept. 25; lecture by Howard 
Taubman, concert by Margaret Weeks 
Redcay, flutist, and Thomas Redcay, 
pianist, dates to be announced; other 
attractions to be announced; faculty 
and student recitals. 

Department of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Chairman: Professor Ransom 
R. Patrick. Woman's College Au- 
ditorium, 1,440; Music Room, East 
Duke Building, 400; Asbury Building 
Concert Hall, 225; Page Auditorium, 
1,500. Sponsors concerts by Duke 
Symphony, Allen Bone, conductor; 
Duke Concert Band, Dr. Paul R. 
Pryan, conductor (band also tours 
North Carolina and _ neighboring 
states in the spring); Madrigal Sing- 
ers, Mrs. Eugenia Saville, director; 
lectures in art history; student re- 
citals. 

Duke University Sponsored Organ- 
ists. Hostess: Mildred L. Hendrix, 
University organist. Donald McDon- 
ald, Nov. 2; Pierre Cochereau, March 
a 

Durham Civic Choral Society. Di- 
rector: Dr. Paul R. Bryan. President: 
Mrs. Philip Bevington. Woman's Col- 
lege Auditorium, 1,500. Christmas 
concert, Dec. 2; early spring concert, 
date to be announced 


SALISBURY 


By Marvin D. Wiceinton 


College Community Artist Course. 
Auspices: Catawba College. Chair- 
man: Marvin D. Wigginton. Boyden 
High School Auditorium, 975. Igor 
Gorin, Oct. 23; Stanley Babin, Dec. 
9; Heidelberg University Chorus, Jan. 
31; U. S. Air Force Band, April 27. 

Salisbury-Spencer Choral Society. 
President: Dale S. Higbee. Director: 
Robert L. Weaver. First Baptist 
Church, 800. St John’s Lutheran 
Church, 1,000. Bach's “Christmas 
Oratorio”, Dec. 14; Brahms’s “Re- 
quiem”, May 3 


CHAPEL HILL 


North Carolina Symphony. Aus- 
pices: North Carolina Symphony So- 
ciety. Conductor: Benjamin F. Swalin. 
President: M. Elliott Carroll. Vice 
presidents: Lester C. Gifford, James 
McClure Clarke, Voit Gilmore, Jan 
P. Schinhan. Secretary: John E. 
Adams. Treasurer: William R. Cherry. 
Approximately 45 adult and 62 chil- 
dren’s concerts to be given in 48 com- 
munities in 14th annual tour, Jan. 22- 
May 12. Soloists to be announced. 





NORTH DAKOTA 
GRAND FORKS 


Community Music Association. 
Chamber of Commerce. President: 
Leo M. Haesle. General Chairman 
John E. Howard. Central High School 
Auditorium, 1,512 The’ Revelers, 
Nov. 10; Lisa Della Casa, Nov. 19; 
Vera Franceschi, Jan. 18; Festival 
Quartet, Feb. 11; Brian Sullivan, April 
3 


Grand Forks Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Leo M. Haesle. Central High 
School Auditorium, 1,512. Four con- 
certs. Soloists: Rafael Druian, Nov 
9: Vera Franceschi, Jan. 18; Mrs 
Lowell Swenson, mezzo-soprano, in 
March 

University of North Dakota Music 
School, College of Education. Head 
of department: Hywel C. Rowland 
Madrigal Club, Winter tour in state 
and spring tour in Chicago. Univer- 
sity Bands and Orchestra. Conductor: 
John E. Howard. Annual tour, March 
19-27, Minneapolis and Chicago. Var- 
sity Bands; Director: James T. Fudge: 
state tour late January; spring tour, 
March, northern Minnesota. Women’s 


Chorale; Director: Karen L. Hurd- 
strom; formal concert Dec. 14. Music 
department Christmas concert, Dec. 
17. 

Grand Forks Thursday Music Club. 
Epworth Hall, 350. President: Harriet 
Charlesworth. Morning musical with 
Paul Yoder and Mrs. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Nov. 6; annual Christmas 
musical, Dec. 14; Modern American 
Music, Feb. 5; Pianorama, spring date 
to be announced. 





OHIO 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Euclid 
Ave. Auspices: Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. Conductor: George Szell. As- 
sociate conductor: Robert Shaw. As- 
sistant conductor: Louis’ Lane. 
Manager: A. Beverly Barksdale. Sever- 
ance Hall, 1,832. Twenty-four pairs 
of subscription concerts, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings. Eight Sunday 
afternoon Twilight Concerts; 54 chil- 
dren’s concerts in Cleveland and on 
tour (1957-58); tour performances, in- 
cluding New York City. 

Guest conductors: Stanislaw Skro- 
waczewski, Dec. 4 and 6; Jean Four- 
net, Dec. 25 and 27; 

Soloists: Guiomar Novaes, Oct. 23 
and 25; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Oct. 30 and Nov. 1; Robert Casa- 
desus, Nov. 6 and 8; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 13 and 15; Mis- 
cha Elman, Nov. 20 and 22; Lukas 
Foss, Nov. 27 and 29; Adele Addi- 
son, Helen Boatwright, Blake Stern, 
Donald Gramm, Paul Matthen (in 
Haydn's “Creation”), Dec. 11 and 13 
(extra performance on Dec. 14); An- 
shel Brusilow, Cleveland Orchestra 
Chorus Women’s Voices, Dec. 18 and 
20; Leon Fleisher, Jan. 8 and 10; 
Zino Francescatti, Jan. 29 and 31; 
Clifford Curzon, Feb. 19 and 21; 


Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 26 and 28; 
Rudolf Serkin, March 12 and 14; 
Mare Lifschey, oboe, Cleveland Or- 
chestra Chorus, March 26 and 28; 
Josef Gingold, April 2 and 4; Na- 
than Milstein, April 9 and 11; Leon- 
ard Rose, April 16 and 18; Leopold 
Simoneau, Cleveland Orchestra 
Chorus, April 30 and May 2. 

Soloist in two extra concerts: Artur 
Rubinstein. 

Summer Pop Concerts. Cleveland 
Summer Orchestra, 11001 Euclid 
Ave. Conductor: Louis Lane. Man- 
ager: A. Beverly Barksdale. Public 
Auditorium, 7,800. Concerts in July 
and August. 

Cleveland Opera Association, 2816 
Euclid Ave. President: Thomas 
Coughlin. Manager: G. Bernardi. 
Public Music House, 3,000. Grenadier 
Guards, Sept. 28; Chicago Symphony, 
Oct. 8; Music with Mary Martin, Oct. 
11 and 12; Bolshoi Ballet film, Oct. 
13-15; Fred Waring and His Penn- 
sylvanians, Oct. 18; Roberto Iglesias 
Spanish Ballet, Oct. 31; Melachrino 
and His Orchestra, Nov. 8; Maria 
Meneghini Callas, Nov. 15; New York 
City Ballet, Nov. 21 and 22; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 28-30; 
Beryozka Ballet, Jan. 16-18; Jose 
Greco, Jan. 25; Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 
7; Marian Anderson, Feb. 16; Errol 
Garner, Feb. 21; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity Chorus, March 14; Mantovani 
and His New Music, March 17; Hen- 
ryk Szering, March 20; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, May 9. 

Northern Ohio Opera Association, 
323 Republic Bldg. President: Vernon 
Stouffer. Assistant to the President 
Rodney C. Sutton. Advisory con- 
sultant: Harold J. Miskell. Public 
Auditorium, 8,539. 

Cleveland Chamber Music Society, 
110th and Euclid. President: Dr. C. 
N. Loeser, 2109 Adelbert Rd. Sever- 
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Symphony, with Marcel Dick, Nov 
8; Ann Lombardo, Dec. 10; George 
Vasios, Jan Institute Symphony 
Jan. 21; Giorgio Ciompi, Jan. 28; Ar- 
thur Loesser, Feb. 11; James Smolko 
and Muriel Carmen, Feb. 25; Mari- 
anne Matousek Mastics, March 11; 
Institute Symphony, March 18; Bea- 
trice Erdeley, April 1; William Kurz- 
ban and Irvin Bushman, April 8; Col- 
legium Musicum, April 15; Institute 
Symphony, May 20 

Cleveland Music School Settlement, 
11125 Magnolia Dr. President: Ed- 
ward F. Meyers. Director: Howard 
Whittaker. Auditorium, 225 

Singers Club of Cleveland. Direc 
tor: Frank Hruby. President: Larry 
Melick. Severance Hall, 1,832 


CINCINNATI 


By Jean P. Darack 
Cincinnati Symphony, 603 St 
Bldg., 111 E. 4th St. Auspices: Cin 
cinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Con 
ductor Max Rudolf Chairman 
Lucien Wulsin. President: John R 
Bullock. Manager: Craig Hutchinson 
Music Hall, 3,800. Twenty pairs of 
regular concerts; four special con 
certs: Music With Mary Martin, Oct 
24, Oct. 25; Kinderkonzert, Dec. 27 
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Princeton School Student Concert, 
January 16; 19 tour concerts in South- 
ern states; three Neighborhood Fam- 
ily Concerts; two Pop Concerts, spon- 
sored by the Kroger Co. (Nov. 8) and 
General Electric Co. (March 22); 12 
Young People’s Concerts; three Ju- 
nior High Concerts. 

Subscription series soloists: Roberta 
Peters, Oct. 17 and 18; Gyorgy Czif- 
fra, Oct. 24 and 25; Joseph Fuchs, 
Oct. 31 and Nov. 1; Maria Tipo, 
Nov. 14 and 15; José Limon and 
Dance Company, Nov. 21 and 22; 
Robert Casadesus, Nov. 28 and 29; 
Stanley Babin, Dec. 5 and 6; Saramae 
Endich, Frances Bible, David Lloyd 
and Kenneth Smith, Dec. 12 and 13; 
Ruth Slenczynska, Jan. 9 and 10; 
Zino Francescatti, Jan. 23 and 24; 
Carl Seeman (United States debut), 
Jan. 30 and 31; Sir John Barbirolli, 
guest conductor, Feb. 6 and 7; Peter 
Maag, guest conductor (United States 
debut), Feb. 13 and 14; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 20 and 21; Michael Rabin. 
April 3 and 4; Gold and Fizdale, 
April 10 and 11; Eva Likova and 
Charles O'Neill, April 17 and 18 

Cincinnati Summer Opera Associa- 
tion, Vine St. near Sth. Musical di- 
rector, Fausto Cleva. Managing di 
rector, Robert L. Sidell. Stage direc 
tor, Anthony L. Stivanello; Ballet di 
rectors, Lucien Prideaux and Lydia 
Arlova: Conductors, Fausto Cleva, 
Carlo Moresco and Anton Coppola 
Zoological Gardens Pavilion, 3,000 
Five week season with Cincinnati 
Symphony, chorus members from 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, July 4 to Aug. 8 

Cincinnati May Festival. First week 
in May every other year: next fes 
tival in 1960. Cincinnati Musical Fes 
tival Association, I11 E. 4th St 
Manager (1958): Craig Hutchinson 
Conductor (1958): Josef Krips. Music 
Hall, 3.800 

Artist Series, College-Conservatory. 
President, J. Ralph Corbett. Taft Au- 
ditorium, 2,500. Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
Nov. § George London, Jan. 14; De 
troit Symphony (Music Hall), Feb 
18: Victoria de los Angeles, March 
18; Chicago Opera Ballet, April 10: 
Concert by Award Winners, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, May 3 

Cincinnati Chamber Music Society. 
Manager, Frederick Yeiser. Taft Mu- 
seum. Vienna Octet, Nov. 20; Clare- 
mont Quartet, Jan. 21; Quartetto 
Italiano, March 4 

Matinee Musicale Club. President 
Bertha Krehbiel. Hall of Mirrors, 
Hotel Netherland-Hilton, 1,200. Jen 
nie Tourel, Oct. 30: Dietrich Fischer 
Dieskau, Nov. 19; John Browning, 
Dec. 11; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 10; 
Henryk Szeryng, March 18 

LaSalle Quartet (in residence at 
College-Conservatory). Concerts: Dec 
16, Jan. 27, March 24 and May 12 
at College-Conservatory Concert Hall 

J. Herman Thuman Concerts, 415 
Race St. Burton Holmes, Feb. 17, 
24. March 3, 10 and 17. Other at- 
tractions to be announced 


TOLEDO 


By HeLcen Mitcer Cuter 


Concert Series 
sold out for the first 
Brandon, new suner 
visor of music at the Museum, and 
Carol Hargate, new instructor of 
music at the Museum, have ex- 
panded the list of free concerts, in 
struction courses, lectures and radio 
programs to reach more than 40,000 
school children in 1959 
Toledo Orchestra, 141 
Auspices: Toledo Orchestra 
tion. Conductor: Joseph 


The Art Museum 
has completely 
time. Sanford 


Erie St. 
Associa- 
Hawthorne. 


President: Marvin S. Kobacker. Man- 
ager: Donald C. Barnette, Jr. Museum 
Peristyle, 1,800. Five subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Gina Bachauer, 
Oct. 8; “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors”, Dec. 5; Isaac Stern, Jan. 24; 
Kenneth Amada, Feb. 11; Mahler’s 
“Resurrection” Symphony, March 4. 
Miscellaneous events. Pop concerts in 
Sports Arena: Stan Freeman, Oct. 22; 
others to be announced. Toledo 
Orchestra Junior Concerts, Oct. 12; 
Nov. 9, Dec. 5, Jan. 11, Feb. 15, 
March 15. Youth Orchestra, Cecile 
Vashaw, conductor 

Toledo Museum of Art, 2445 Mon- 
roe St. Director: Blake-More Godwin. 
Supervisor of music: Sanford Bran- 
don. Instructor in music: Carol Har- 
gate. Peristyle, 1.800; Auditorium, 
850; Great Gallery, 500; Lecture Hall, 
200. Peristyle subscription series of 
five events; ten free concerts for young 
people; two concerts complimentary 
to members of Museum: chamber 
music series; radio series, “Making 
Friends with Music” 

Peristyle Series. Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 16; Cleveland Orchestra, Nev. 4: 
Jose Greco and Company, Jan. 19; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb 20: 
Myra Hess, March 1|2 

Young People’s Series. Presented 
free to children in Toledo metropoli- 
tan area. Toledo Orchestra, Oct. 12, 
Nov. 9: University of Michigan 
Orchestra, Nov. 14 and April 24; 
Junior Federation of Music Clubs, 
Nov. 23: I Musici, Jan. 22; OMTA 
recital winners, Feb. |, 15 and 22; 
choral festival, Feb. 8: Toledo Orches 
tra Junior Concerts. Feb. 15; March 
15; Toledo Music Festival, May 3; 
University of Michigan Opera Work 
shop and Concert, May 8 

Gallery Series. Trio di 
Oct. 29; Fine Arts Quartet, 
| Musici, Jan. 22: New 
Quintet, March 18 

Saturday classes now include “Ad 
ventures in Music” for Grades | and 
2: Music Appreciation for Grades 3-8: 
Hi Fi Listening Club for high school 
students “Making Friends’ with 
Music”, radio series of 15-minute 
weekly programs, presented Septem- 
ber through May by Carol Hargate 
over WTDS-FM, WSPD-AM-FM and 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters tape network 

Miscellaneous events 
Club, Cloister, Dec 
Club, Auditorium, 
Musicale, Auditorium, Feb. 1 and 
April 5: AGO presenting David 
Graighead, Peristyle, Feb. 4: Barber 
Shop Quartet, Feb and 28; Mu 
Phi Epsilon concert, March 8: Teu- 
tonia Maennerchor, March 22 
Eurydice Club, April 19; “Sweet Ade- 
lines” competition, April 25; Toledo 
University Songfest, spring 

Toledo Choral Society. 
Samuel P. Szor, Jr. President: Donald 
E. Good. Toledo Art Museum Peri- 
style. “Messiah”, Nov. 30; Mahler's 
“Resurrection” Symphony, March 4; 
Brahms’s “Requiem”, April 12 

Toledo Piano Teachers Association. 
President: Mrs. Norman F. Baer 
Frances Clark Workshop with Louise 
Goss, Nov. 10 

Toledo Sports 
Manager: Andrew 
7,000. Toledo 
Freeman, Oct. 
Nov. 30—Dec. 
announced. 

Paramount Theatre, 520 Adams St 
Manager: Marvin Harris Theatre, 
3.400. Music with Mary Martin, Oct 
15: other events to be announced 

University of Toledo, West Ban- 
croft St. President: Dr. William S 
Carlson. Director music: Lloyd 
Sunderman. Theatre, 880 
Concerts by Band, Hugh 


Bolzano, 
Dec x 
Art Wind 


Euterpean 
Cornell Glee 


Dec. 21: Monday 


Director 


Arena, | Main St 

Mulligan. Arena, 
Orchestra with Stan 
aa Holiday on Ice, 
other events to be 


of 
Doermann 
Universit 
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Gunderson, 
isters; out-of-town 
student presentations 
culty recitals 


BEREA 


By Evizapetu N. SHIVER 


director; Toledo 


soloists, 
and 


Chor- 
ballet, 
music fa- 


Baldwin-Wallace College Conserva- 
tory. Director: Cecil W. Munk. Fanny 
Nast Gamble Auditorium, 650. Kulas 
Chambler Music Hall, 250. Baldwin- 
Wallace Symphony. Conductor: 
George Poinar. Associate conductor: 
James R. Lerch. 

Concert Band 
neth O. Snapp 

A Cappella choir 
William J. McBride. 

Brass Choir. Conductor: 
Gorham. 

Opera Workshop. Director: Melvin 
Hakola. Opera scenes and the first 
and last acts of “The Marriage of 
Figaro”. 

Series of artist-faculty recitals by 
William Hebert, flutist; Esther Pierce, 
cellist; Guilford Plumley, _ pianist; 
Carla Ruhe Sprague, soprano; George 
Poinar, violinist: James R. Lerch, vio- 
linist; Herbert Oberlag. oboist; Walter 
Hasenmueller. pianist; Warren Berry- 
man, organist: Charles Gorham, trum- 
pet: John C. Christian, organist. Brass 
and woodwind ensembles. 

Series of student concerts: Sym- 
phony, three concerts; Symphonic 
Band, two concerts and concert for 
the Ohio Music Education Associa- 
tion; A Cappella Choir, two concerts 
and tour; Brass Choir, one concert 
and television appearances. 

Television series on the history of 
musical expression, “Adventures in 
Music”, on WJW-TV, Cleveland. Solo- 
ensembles. Baldwin-Wallace or- 
chestra and band, faculty and guest 
artists to be featured 

First Contemporary Chamber Music 
Festival, February 20-23. Conductor 
and musical director: George Poinar 
Festival Chorus. Festival Orchestra, A 
Cappella Choir. William J. McBride, 
conductor; Brass Choir, Kenneth O 
Snapp, conductor. Soloists and The 
Saturday Consort 

Fifteenth Annual Summer Music 
Clinic for high school students, June 
21 to July 5. 


COLUMBUS 


By Vircinia Braun KELLER 


Conductor: Dr. Ken- 
Conductor: Dr 


Charles 


ists, 


Columbus 
Columbus 
State St. 
President: 
tary Mrs 
urer: Mrs. 
Memorial 
subscription 


Symphony. Auspices 
Symphony Club, 55 Ef 
Conductor: Evan Whallon 
Mrs. Andre Gelpi. Secre- 
William Kientz. Treas- 
Sam Williams. Veterans 
Auditorium, 4,000. Five 
concerts. concerts for 
young people. radio performances. 
Soloists: Isaac Stern, Nov. 3; Robert 
Miller, Dec. 3: George London, Jan. 
22; Grant Johannesen, March 4; 
Eileen Farrell. April | 
Hast-Amend Civic Concert Series, 
50 N. High St. Manager: A. Herman 
Amend. Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, 4,000 Music with Mary 
Martin, Oct. 16: Iglesias Spanish Bal- 
let, Oct. 29; Melachrino and His Or- 
chestra, Nov. 6: “La Boheme”, New 
York Opera Festival Co., Nov. 21: 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 16; 
Roberta Peters. March 13; Mantovani 
and His Orchestra, March 16; Ruth 
Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet, April 9. 
Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 N. High St. President: Mrs. Phillip 
Knies. Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, 4,000 Boston Symphony, 
Oct. 15; Danish National Orchestra, 
Nov. 10; Pittsburgh Symphony, Zino 
Francescatti, April 27. Also several 
young people’s concerts. 


Women’s Music Club, 50 N. High 


February, 1959 


Toledo Museum of | 


St. President: Mrs. 
Secretary: Gertrude Schneider. This 
organization, entering its 77th sea- 
son, is retiring from concert manage- 
ment but continues its members’ con- 
certs and organ recitals, and will pre- 
sent a concert series during school 
hours at high schools in the city in 
cooperation with Kenneth Keller, su- 
pervisor of music. 

Ohio State University Great Artists 
Series, Ohio State University. Man- 
ager: Eugene Weigel. Mershon Au- 
ditorium, 4,000. The Cleveland Play- 
house, Oct. 21; Jerome Hines, Nov. 
5; Mischa Elman, Jan. 14; Alexander 
Brailowsky, Feb. 4; Roger Wagner 
Chorale, Feb. 18; National Ballet of 
Canada, March 3; Cleveland Sym- 
phony, April 3 

Prestige Concerts, 114 E. Broad St 
Manager: James Cain. Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts, 3,400. Janacek 
Quartet, Oct. 24; Anton Kuerti, Nov. 
22: Suzanne Danco, Dec. 8; Raphael 
Puyana, Jan. 26; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 
23: Quartetto Italiano, March 10; 
Frances Magnes, April 4. 

Capital University Series. Manager 
Craig Jackson. Mees Hall, 800 
Claire Luce, Oct. 23; Ruth Slenczyn- 
ska, April 15; others to be announced 

Saturday Music Club, 1697 Oak St 
President: Venetia Hall. Secretary 
Ainsworth Zook. Treasurer: Robert 
Gibson. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, 3,400. Robert Mumper and 
Roger Jamison, duo-pianists, Nov. 5. 
Members’ concerts, six lecture recitals, 
sponsorship of Junior and Juvenile 
Clubs. 

Columbus Opera Club, 1176 North- 
west Blvd. President: Helen Hinter- 
schied. Treasurer: Robert Barr. Di 
rectors: Kelly Danford, Robert Bart 
To present scenes from “Hansel and 
Gretel” in city high schools: other 
programs to be announced. 

Lyric Theatre Group, 209 S 
St. Music directors 
Wilbur = Crist. 
Patricia Gaines. 

Opera Workshop. Opera to be an- 
nounced. Independent Players. To 
present “The Mikado” in city high 
schools 


LIMA 
By 


Lima Friends of Music, Inc., P. O. 
Box 664. President: Richard Riggs. 
Memorial Hall, 1,500. Four concerts. 
Linn and Alexander Dance Jubilee, 
Oct. 18: Anton Kuerti, Nov. 21; New 
Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony, Jan 
25: Rosalind Elias, Feb. 25. Two 
Twilight Concerts with local artists 
Special attraction to be announced. 

Lima Symphony, Memorial Hall, 
W. Elm St. Auspices: Lima Sym- 
phony Association, Inc. Musical di- 
rector: William Byrd. President: Oren 
Dickason. President, Women’s Guild: 
Mrs. Helen Ann Carpenter. Memorial 
Hall, 1,500. Five subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: David Flanagan, Dale 


Melville Frank 


High 
Charlotte Gaines, 
Dramatic director: 


ADELAIDE SAWYER 


Harrison, Oct. 26; pianist and bari- 
tone to be announced, Dec. 7; “Tos- 
ca”, Feb. 22; William Doppman, 
April 5; Choral Society, May 10. Out 
of town concerts: Findlay, Nov. 18 
and May 11; Van Wert, Feb. 5; Ohio 
Northern University, April 6. 

Civic Music Association, 549 Hazel 
Ave. President: Sheldon Ackerman 
Secretary: Mrs. Bernadette Goes. 
High School Auditorium, 1,100. Ruth 
Slenczynska, Oct. 19; Revelers Quar- 
tet, Nov. 4; Boston Pops Tour Or- 
chestra, Jan. 14; Mildred Dilling, 


Lima Choral Society, 462 W. Grand 
Ave. Director: William Byrd. Presi- 
dent: Russell Chiles. Methodist 
Church, 1,100. Four concerts. Fall 
concert, Nov. 12; “Messiah”, Dec. 14; 
Lenten concert, March 15; appear- 
ances with Lima Symphony, May 10 
and 11, 


DAYTON 
By ELLEN JANE PorRTER 


Dayton Philharmonic, Biltmore 
Hotel Auspices: Dayton  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Association. Con- 
ductor: Paul Katz. Manager: Miriam 
Rosenthal. Memorial Hall, 2,502 
Seven subscription concerts, four chil- 
dren’s concerts (three performances 
each). Subscription series soloists 
Jorge Bolet, Oct. 28; Eileen Farrell, 
Nov. 18; Nora Kaye and Andre Eg 
levsky, Dec. 9; Berl Senofsky, Jan. 
20; Pierre Monteux, guest conductor, 
Feb. 19; Gary Graffman, April 1. 

Civic Music Association, Gas and 
Electric Bldg. President: Herbert 
Nonneman. National Cash Register 
Auditorium, 2,300 Jerome Hines, 
Oct. 27: National Orchestra of 
Mexico, Nov. 13; Ruth Slenczynska, 
Jan. 4: Heidelberg University Chorus, 
March 26. 


(Continued on page 304) 
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DAYTON 


(Continued from page 303) 
Feb. 5; National Ballet of 
March 4; Gala Night 
April 4 

Town Hall Series. Central 
Office. Manager , 7 
Memorial Hall, 2,502 
Mary Martin, Oct. 18 and 19: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov Bos- 
ton Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 18 

Dayton Music Club. President 
Mrs. Davis Conrad, 8009 Volk Dr 
Various halls. Beaux Arts Quartet, 
Oct. 21; Anton Kuerti, Dec. 2; Miles 
Nekolny, Feb. 24 

Dayton Chamber Music 
Chairman William = Foster 
Shawhan Dr Centerville 
Art Institute Italian Room, 100. Ati- 
och College Faculty, April 5 

Dayton Choirmasters’ Club. 
dent Mrs. Robert Graham 
Brookline Ave Various churches 
(With Dayton Chapter A.G.O.) Lara 
Hoggard Mabel Stewart Boyter, 
Wayne Fisher, Sept. 28-30; Dayton 
Boys’ Choir, Dec. 8; Margaret Hillis 
Feb. 24 

Diehl Memorial Band Shell. Aus 
pices: Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
Dayton Musicians’ Union and the 
City of Dayton. Chairman: William 
Wheatley, Dayton Chamber of Com 
merce. Diehl Memorial Band Shell 
2,000, Twenty summer Sunday and 
Thursday evening concerts by Dayton 
Philharmonic Municipal 
Band and 


OBERLIN 


By JAmMeEs S. BALLINGER 


Canada, 
at the Opera, 


Ticket 
Rosenthal 
Music with 


Society. 
9001 
Dayton 


Presi 
1712 


Dayton 


local artists 


Oberlin Artist Recitals. 
James S. Ballinger. Finney Memorial 
Chapel, 1.376: Ten concerts. Johanna 
Martzy, Oct. 21; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Nov. Il. Jan. 6, April 28; Leonard 
Rose, Nov. 25; Eileen Farrell, Dec 
9; Richard Lewis, Feb. 3: Glenn 
Gould, March 3; Budapest Quartet, 
March 10; Jorge Bolet, April 14 

Oberlin Conservatory Faculty Re- 
citals. Nineteen concerts by Messrs 
Dann, Willoughby, Ferguson, Dalley, 
Price Danenberg Toth, Berman 
Howard: Misses Nott Repp Sikker 
bol; and Mrs. Toth. Faculty Wood 
wind Quintet, two concerts; Oberlin 
String Quartet, four concerts 

Contemporary Festival. Four 
April 24-26 

Student Concerts. 
Oberlin Orchestra, Oberlin 
Symphony, Oberlin Wind 
Oberlin College Band 
Musical 


Manager 


con 
certs 
Concerts by 
Collegiate 
Ensemble 
Oberlin Opera 
Union, Oberlin 
Chou Chamber Music 
Ensembles Brass En 
and Oberlin Brass Choir. Fifty 
recitals; SO student recitals 
Other events: College -Community 
String Festival, Jan. 10: Oberlin Sin 
fonietta Commence 
ment 


Laboratory 
( oll Z 

Woodwind 
semble 


Cnio}r 


Iwo concert 


recitals 


CANTON 
By Buus 


June 


BURLESON 


Canton Symphony, 1717 

ve. N. Auspices: Canton Symphony 
Orchestra Association Conductor 
Louis Lane. Pre Mrs. M. I 
Gruber. 7 School Audi 
torium, | concerts. Eunice 
Podi Oct. 29; Edith Gordon and 
Dale Moore in “The Telephone”, Jan 
28: Jan Laredo, March 18: Arthur 
Loesser and Ward Davenny, May 6 

Canton Civic Opera, 603 Cleveland 
Ave NW Auspices: Canton Civic 
Opera Association. Director Karl 
Kruz. President: Dr. Ralph K. Ram 
sayel Timken Vocational High 
School, 1,100 The Magic Flute” 


Jan 1OSs”u 


Market 


ident 
High 


103. Four 


imaken 
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Canton Memorial Auditorium, | 101 
Market Ave. N. Owned and operated 
by City of Canton. Capacity: 6,000. 
Manager: Al Boylan 

MacDowell Club, 
NW. President: Mrs. Burke Wentz 
Recording secretary: Mrs. Truman 
Dunn. Canton Garden Center, 250 
Program on May 14 to be announced 


OXFORD 
By Greorce F. Barron 


Artists Series. 
Montgomery 
Court, 4,000. (1959 being 
University’s Sesquicentennial 
Artist Series events will take 
place from January to December 
rather than in the usual school year.) 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb 17; 
Janos Starker, and the Janos Starker 
Ensemble, March 7 and 8; Cincinnati 
Symphony with three Metropolitan 
Opera stars, March 22; Three piano 
concerts by Robert Goldsand, Oct.:; 
Cincinnati Symphony and Miami 
University Chorus, December 

Miami University School of Fine 
Arts. Dean: George F. Barron. Chair- 
man, music department: Charles 1 
Smith. Benton Hall, 1,300. “Amahl 
and the Night Visitors”, under the 
direction of Otto Frohlich, Feb. 13 
and 14. Concerts by Oxford String 
Quartet; A Cappella Singers, George 
F. Barron, director; University Con- 
cert Band, A. D. Lekvold, director; 
University Brass Choir, Nicholas Poc 
cia, director: University Glee Club, 
Richard Schilling, director; University 
Orchestra, Otto Frohlich, director; 
Women’s Choral Society, Everett Nel- 
son, director. Performance in Cin- 
cinnati of “Judas Maccabaeus”, Uni- 
versity Choruses with the Cincinnati 
Symphony under the direction of Max 
Rudolf, April 17 and 18 

The university will again 
the ninth summer music workshop 
for high school students Robert 
Goldsand will return for his sixth 
summer piano workshop 


AKRON 


By OSCAR SMITH 


2518 19th St 


Miami 
Chairman 
Withrow 
Miami 
year, the 


University 
Henry ¢ 


sponsor 


Celebrating its eleventh anniversary 
season, the Children’s Concert Society 
iS presenting eight instead of six con 
certs here 

Tuesday Musical Club, 1393 Cleve- 
land-Massillon Rd President: Mrs 
Merle Christy. Concert chairman 
Mrs. G. H. Stempel. Akron Armory, 
2,510. Cleveland Orchestra, Oct. 21: 
Iglesias Spanish Ballet, Oct. 28 
Johanna Martz Nov. 21 Artur 
Rubinstein, Jan. 20; Roberta Peters 
Feb. 3: Robert Wagner Chorale, Feb 
24; Cleveland Orchestra, with Jorge 
Bolet, April 

Akron Symphony, 3119 Highland 
Dr., Silver Lake Auspices: Greater 
Akron Musical Association, Inc. Con 
ductor: Laszlo Krausz. President: Mrs 
L. A. Graham. Buchtel High School 
Auditorium, 1,176; Akron Armory 
2,510. Five subscription concerts 
Shumsky, Oct. 14: “Elijah”, J 
Lenough Anderson conducting, with 
Kay Bankston Miriam Haynes, 
Wallace Nolin, Peter Ulrich, and the 
Akron Symphony Chorus, Dec. 2 
Thomas’ Richner Jan. 27: David 
Arben and Rolf Storseth, March 10 
Bloch’s “Sacred Service”, with Cantor 
Saul Meisels and the Akron Sym 
phony Chorus, April 21 

Children’s Concert Society, 3448 S 
Marcela Ave. President: Mrs Harold 
Lamb. Akron Armory, 2,510. Cleve 
land Orchestra playing eight 
for school children 

Sunday Even'ng Concerts, 220 S 
Balch St. Auspices: Sunday Eve 


Oscar 


concert 


ning 


Concerts Committee. Chairman: Mrs. 
Carl Pearl. Akron Jewish Center 
Auditorium, 1,000. Robert Goldsand, 
Nov. 23; Robert Gerle, Jan. 18; Holly- 
wood Quartet, Feb. 8; I Musici, 
March 15 
University 
Gown Series, 


of Akron Town and 
302 E. Buchtel Ave. 
[wo concerts and three lectures. 
Memorial Hall, 2,500. United States 
Marine Band, Oct. 12; Golden Cur- 
tain Quartet, April 17. 

Cuyahoga Falls Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, 2241 Highpoint, Cuyahoga 
Falls. Executive president: H. P. Par- 
tenheimer. Sill School Auditorium, 
1,600. Jerome Hines, Oct. 17; Singing 
Boys of Mexico, Nov. 5; Eloise Polk, 
Feb. 13 


DELAWARE 
By Titpen WELLS 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Department. Chairman: 
Keller. Gray Chapel, 1,500. 

Artists Series. 77th Season. Vronsky 
and Babin, Oct. 24; National Sym- 
phony of Mexico, Jose Kahan, solo- 
ist, Nov. 14; Philippe Entremont, Jan. 
16; Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 24; 
Cesare Valletti, March 10; Cleveland 
Orchestra, April 12. 

Chamber Music Festival. Sanborn 
Hall Auditorium, 600. Duvall Trio, 
March 3; Juilliard Quartet, March 5. 

Other events: Cleveland Orchestra 
Woodwind Quintet, Nov. 21; Wood- 
wind Festival (Willis Olson, Director), 
Nov. 20 and 21; String Orchestra Fes- 
tival (Charles Thompson, Director), 
Nov. 24 and 25; Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, Feb. 6; Mendelssohn's “Eli- 
jah” (orchestra, combined choral or- 
ganizations, Lillian Weichel, Betty 
Allen, Yi-Kwei Sze, soloists, Rexford 
Keller, conductor), May 8 and 9. 

Recitals, concerts, and tours by 
faculty members and student groups, 
including a cappella choir, symphony 
orchestra, university band, and men’s 
and women’s glee clubs. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


By ApriaAn M. SLIFKA 


Music 
Rexford 


Monday Musical Club, 618 Dollar 
Bank Bldg. President: Mrs. Carl W. 
Ullman. Manager: Alice M. Brothers. 
Stambaugh Auditorium, 2,535. Six 
subscription concerts. Fred Waring 
and His Pennsylvanians, Oct. 16; 
Melachrino and His Orchestra, Nov. 
4; Danish National Orchestra, Nov. 
11; Jose Greco and Company, Jan. 
20; Mantovani and His New Music, 
March 18; Philadelphia Orchestra. 
April 28. Special extra concert for 
scholarship fund: Music with Mary 
Martin, Oct. 10 





OKLAHOMA 
TULSA 


By Maurice pe VINNA 


Tulsa Philharmonic, 
St. Musical advisor and principal 
conductor Viadimir Golschmann. 
President: Burch Mayo Manager: 
Winifred Gillette. Tulsa Municipal 
Theatre, 2,868. Nine subscription 
concerts. Four Green talks by Mr 
Golschmann and guest conductors 
sponsored by Tulsa Philharmonic 
Women’s Association. Youth Concert 
auditions with winner appearing as 
soloist with the orchestra at Youth 
Concerts, Nov. 4-5, Gerald Whitney, 
conductor. Guest conductors: Franco 
Autori, Jan. 18: Herbert Grossman, 
Jan. 26; Morton Gould, March 16. 
Soloists: Van Cliburn, Nov. 16; 
Leonard Rose, Dec. 1; Henri Aubert, 
Hestwood Chorale, Dec. 11; Richard 


515 S. Main 


Ellsasser, Jan. 18; John McCollum, 
Saramae Endich, Mary McMurray 
and Kenneth Smith in an _ operatic 
program, Jan. 26; Eugene Istomin, 
Feb. 9; Leonard Pennario, Feb. 17; 
Jan Peerce, March 2. 

Tulsa Opera, Inc., 1610 S. Boulder 
Ave. Musical director: Kenneth G. 
Schuller. Stage director: Anthony 
Stivanello. Choreographer: Roman 
Jasinski. President: Robert S. Rizley. 
Chairman of the Board: Mrs. Maud 
Lorton Myers. Tulsa Municipal The- 
atre, 2,868. Scholarships for voice 
and dance students. Opera and bal- 
let workshops. “Madame Butterfly” 
with Dorothy Kirsten, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, Walter Cassel, and Lillian 
Marchetto-Patacchi, Nov. 20 and 22. 
“Il Trovatore” with Jussi Bjoerling, 
Elinor Ross, Jean Madeira, and Leon- 
ard Warren, March 19 and 21. 

Civic Music Association, 913 Pe- 
troleum Bldg. President: J. Howard 
Engle. Executive secretary: Mrs. J. 
A. Mulholland. Tulsa Municipal 
Theatre, 2,868. Aaron Rosand, Oct. 
30: Kovach and Rabovsky, Dec. 5; 
Cavalcade of Song, Feb. 5; Victoria 
de los Angeles, Feb. 21; Ruth Slen- 
czynska, March 25. 

Tulsa Civic Ballet, 
Artistic directors: 
and Moscelyne 
manager: Rosalie 
concert, Feb. 28. 

Concertime, Inc., 3322 E 
President, Mrs. John G. Staudt. 
aging director, Rosalie Talbott. Phil- 
brook Art Center Auditorium, 250. 
Four Sunday afternoon chamber mu- 
sic concerts in-the-round. Three spon- 
sor evenings in private homes. Tulsa 
artists, Oct. 19; Trio di Bolzano, Nov. 
2: Lyric Art Quartet, Jan. 11; LaSalle 
String Quartet, March 8. 

Celebrity Series, 1724 S. Madison 
Ave. Executive secretary, Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Elson, Jr. Miller Auditorium, 
Temple Israel, 650. Annual series of 
lectures, plays, and concerts. Stan 
Freeman, Nov. 15; Carlos Montoya, 
Dec. 8: Lottie Goslar Pantomime 
Circus, Feb. 18. 

Carson Attractions, 515 S. Boston 
Ave. Director: Richard Compton 
Carson. Benny Goodman, Nov. 2: 
“Candide”, Nov. 26; Melachrino and 
His Orchestra, Nov. 29; Chicago Op- 
era Ballet, Jan. 19; Boston Pops Tour 
Orchestra, Jan. 30; Erroll Garner, 
March 14; “Music with Mary Mar- 
tin”, Feb. 20. 

University of Tulsa. 
School of Music: Dr. Robert | 
Briggs. Student Activities Building 
Ballroom, 600. Tyrrell Hall Audi- 
torium, 150. Faculty recitals, student 
orchestra, band, chorus and opera 
workshop. 

Benedictine Heights College. Head 
of Music Department: George Skap- 
ski. Monte Cassino Auditorium, 800 
Drama-Music Series: Marcel Grand- 
jany, Feb. 26; Theodore Ullmann, 
April 3; Community Singers present- 
ing Palestrina’s Passion Music, March 
23, and Liszt’s “Christus”, May 1. 
Faculty recitals. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


1529 E. 43 Pl 
Roman Jasinski 
Larkin. Business 

Talbott. Benefit 


23 St 
Man- 


Dean of 


By Aine JEAN TREANOR 


Oklahoma City Symphony, 
nicipal Auditorium. Auspices: 
homa City Symphony Society. 
ductor: Guy Fraser Harrison. 
dent: Dr. Stewart G. Wolf, Jr. Man- 
ager: Lewis E. Coley. Assistant Man- 
ager: Mrs. James H. Ross. Twelve 
subscription concerts. Municipal Au- 
ditorium, 6,000. Twenty Mutual 
Broadcast concerts, Oklahoma City 
University Auditorium, 1,400. Pops 
concerts, children’s concerts, out-of- 
city concerts. Soloists: Carol Nielson 
Wilder and Richard Webb, Oct. 28; 


Mu- 
Okla- 
Con- 
Presi- 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Isaac Stern, Nov. 11; John Sebastian, 
Nov. 18; Johanna Martzy, Dec. 9; 
Moura Lympany, Jan. 6; Victoria de 
los Angeles, Feb. 10; Leon Fleisher, 
Feb. 17; Marcel Grandjany, March 1; 
Jacques Abram, March 31. 

Great Artist Series. Auspices: 
Women’s Committee for the Sym- 
phony, Municipal Auditorium. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Erich P. Frank, 836 N.W. 
42nd St. Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. 
Melachrino and His Orchestra, Nov. 
28; Chicago Opera Ballet, Jan. 18; 
Mischa Elman, Feb. 24; Jan Peerce, 
April 7. Added attraction, not on 
series. Music with Mary Martin, Jan. 
28. 

Oklahoma County Civic Music As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. George W. 
Gilroy, 3120 N.W. 45th St. Oklahoma 
City University Auditorium, 1,400. 
Claramae Turner, Nov. 13; Walter 
Hautzig, Dec. 5; Ram Gopal Dancers, 
Jan. 10; The Eger Players, Jan. 31. 

Oklahoma City Opera Association. 
President: Mrs. E. Gordon Ferguson, 
300 N.W. 15th St. Metropolitan Op- 
era, “Die Fledermaus”, May 13. 

Mrs. Delbert Cravens, 2804 N.W. 
43rd St. Municipal Auditorium, 6,000. 
Fred Waring, Oct. 25; New York 
Opera Festival, “Rigoletto”, and “La 
Boheme”, Nov. 16; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 12; “The Boy 
Friend”, Feb. 3 

Mrs. Morris Head, 837 N.W 
St. Municipal Auditorium, 
“Auntie Mame”, Nov. 15; 
ner”, March 9. 

Ladies Music Club. President: Mrs. 
Robert H. Sherman, 819 N.W. 15th 
St. Oklahoma City Golf and Country 
Club, 1,000; Jewel Box Theatre, 220. 
Rosalind Elias, Oct. 8; Ozan Marsh, 
Nov. 24; Oklahoma City Symphony 
String Quartet, April 1. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
Celebrated Artists Series. Auspices: 
Student Union Activities Board. Di- 
rector: Charlene Caldwell. Holmberg 
Hall, 1,300. Raymond Massey, Oct. 
25; Risé Stevens, Oct. 30; Eugene 
Istomin, Nov. 12; Boston Pops Tour 
Orchestra, Feb. 9; “The Mousetrap”, 
March 6. Under same auspices, same 
place, a Popular Series. Modern Jazz 
Quartet, Oct. 14; Carmen McRae, 
Nov. 4; The HiLos, Nov. 6: The 
Dukes of Dixieland, Dec. 4; Erroll 
Garner, March 10; Count Basie, date 
uncerta'n 

Oklahoma State University, 


37th 
6,000. 
Lil Ab- 


Still- 





PAUL EMERICH’S 


MEMORY 
EAR-TRAINING 


TECHNIQUES OF 
MODERN MUSIC 


for 


CONDUCTORS 
INSTRUMENTALISTS 


are widely endorsed by the great 
names in music. Mr. Emerich's Mem- 
ory Training is exacting, thorough and 
a distinct aid to the successful devel- 
opment of musical careers. 


EMERICH MEMORY METHOD 


PAUL EMERICH, 315 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. CO 5-0838 
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water. Allied Arts Series. 
Auditorium, 1,500. Fieldhouse, 10,- 
000. Chairman, Dr. Max Mitchell. 
Benny Goodman, Nov. 3; Oklahoma 
City Symphony, Nov. 20; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Jan. 13; Boston 
Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 29; Igor 
Besrodni, Feb. 26; Erroll Garner, 
March 17; Emlyn Williams, April 2. 

Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha. (Artist Course.) Presi- 
dent: Freeman Beets. Chairman: Rob- 
ert Darnes. OCW Auditorium, 1,000. 
Jerome Hines, Nov. 13; Cilly Wang, 
Jan. 13; Oklahoma City Symphony, 
Feb. 26; Marilyn Mason, April 7; 
Jacques Abram, six piano repertoire 
recitals; Norman Paulu Chamber 
Music Group, six concerts. 

Alva Civic Music Association, Alva. 
Chairman: Hadley Yates. Alva Me- 
morial Auditorium. Rod Strong, Oct. 
13; Rondoliers, Nov. 6; Ferrante and 
Teicher, March 9. 

Blackwell Civic Music Association. 
President: Lillian Christopher. High 
School Auditorium, 750. Rod Strong, 
Oct. 21; Singing Boys of Mexico, 
Dec. 8; Mildred Dilling, Feb. 16; 
Amparo Iturbi, April 2. 

El Reno Civic Music Association. 
Secretary: Louise Spears. High School 
Auditorium. Singing Boys of Mexico, 
Oct. 14; Nelson and Neal, Dec. 6: 
Stan Freeman, Jan. 19. 

Muskogee Civic Music Association. 
Secretary: Mrs. Weldon Marshall 
West Junior High School Auditorium. 
Rondoliers, Oct. 25; Robert Mueller, 
Nov. 15; National Artists Symphon- 
ette, Feb. 7; Rosalind Nadell, March 
18. 


College 





OREGON 
PORTLAND 


Portland Symphony, 
Bldg. Conductor: 
field. President: Mrs. Paul Felden- 
heimer. Manager: Henry M. Norton. 
Public Auditorium, 3,385. Twelve 
subscription concerts, two special con- 
certs, three pop concerts; three con- 
certs in Salem, three in Corvallis, 
four public schools. Soloists: Byron 
Janis, Nan Merriman and Albert Da 
Costa, Isaac Stern, Eugene Istomin, 
Leon Fleisher, Vronsky and Babin, 
Nathan Milstein, Artur Rubinstein. 

Ellison White Bureau, 4100 Central 
Bldg. Manager: Frank E. Andrews. 
Public Auditorium, 3,385. Grenadier 
and Scots Guards, National Orchestra 
of Mexico, Wagner Opera Company, 
Lily Pons, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Vienna Choir Boys, Chicago 
Opera Ballet, Jose Greco and Com- 
pany, Mantovani and His New Music. 

Portland Junior Symphony, 618 
Park Bldg. Conductor: Jacob Av- 
shalomov. President: Waldo B. Tay- 
lor. Executive secretary: Mrs. Cynthia 
H. Reid. Public Auditorium, 3,385 
Three concerts: Nov. 22, Feb. 21. 
April 18 

Portland Theatre 
Director: Eugene Fuerst. Manager: 
John Angell. Lincoln High Audi- 
torium, 850. “La Bohéme”, Jan. 30, 
31, Feb. |. Other attractions to be 
announced. 

Portland Symphonic Brass’ En- 
semble, 811 S.W. Washington. Per- 
forming with Young Audiences; other 
appearances to be announced 


EUGENE 


By Stacey L. Green 


403 ~=—Park 


Theodore Bloom- 


Arts Association. 


Eugene-University Civic Music As- 
sociation. President: Dr. George Hull, 
927 High St. McArthur Court, 10,- 
500. Grenedier and Scots Guards, 
Oct. 13; Hilde Gueden, Oct. 23; Span- 
ish Ballet, Nov. 17; Eugene Istomin, 
Jan. 13; Erica Morini, Feb. 19; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, April 7. 


Portland City 


University of Oregon School of 
Music. Dean: Theodore Kratt. Fac- 
ulty and student concerts and recitals. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


By Eucene B. Moore 


Philadelphia Orchestra, 1405 Locust 
St. Auspices: Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association. Conductor: Eugene Or- 
mandy. Assistant conductor: William 
Smith. President: C. Wanton Balis, 
Jr. Manager: Donald L. Engle. 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Twenty- 
eight pairs of Friday afternoon-Satur- 
day evening concerts; ten Monday 
night concerts; four students concerts; 
five children’s concerts (William 
Smith, conductor); three Pension 
Foundation concerts and one special 
convention concert. 

Guest conductors: Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, Oct. 12 (Pension Foundation 
concert); William Smith, Dec. 19 and 
20; Sir John Barbirolli, Dec. 26-27; 
Paul Paray, Jan. 2, 3 and 5; Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Jan. 9, 10 and 11 
(Pension Foundation concert), and 
Jan. 16, 17 and 19. 

Soloists: Janice Harsanyi, Oct. 17 
and 18; Leonard Pennario, Nov. 7, 
8 and 10; “Messiah”, Leontyne Price, 
Martha Lipton, Davis Cunningham, 
William Warfield and Salt Lake City 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir, Oct. 31 
(afternoon and evening) and Nov. |; 
Robert Casadesus, Nov. 14, 15 and 
24; Lorne Munroe, Nov. 28 and 29; 
Nathan Milstein, Dec. 12, 13 and 15; 
Philippe Entremont, Jan. 23 and 26; 
Louis Kentner, Feb. 2, 6 and 7; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 27 and 28 and 
March 2; Gerard Souzay, March 6 
and 7; Eugene Istomin, March 23, 
(Pension Foundation concert); John 
De Lancie, March 13 and 14; Rudolf 
Serkin, March 27, 28 and 30; Erica 
Morini, April 10 and 11; “Damnation 
of Faust”, Janice Harsanyi, David 
Poleri, Martial Singher and Temple 
University Chorus. 

Special programs 
IV programs, Oct 
gala concert 


Firestone radio 
13 and March 16; 
celebrating 102d anni 
versary of Acadamy of Music, Jan 
24; concert version of “Bartered 
Bride”, March 19 

The student and children’s concerts 
have their own special soloists, sev 
eral chosen through competition. 

Out - of - town engagements: New 
York, ten concerts; Washington, 
D. C., two pairs and two single con- 
certs; Baltimore, eight concerts; 
October tour of Pennsylvania, New 
York and Connecticut for eight con- 
certs in eight cities; Ann Arbor May 
Festival, April 30 to May 3; twelve 
concerts in south and midwest 

Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, 
1405 Locust St. Sponsored by Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Director: William 


Smith. Chorus used in performances 
of the orchestra calling for choral 
participation and in its own programs 
Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 1420 
Walnut St. Auspices City of Philadel- 
phia, Department of Recreation and 
Friends of Robin Hood Dell Associa- 
tion. President: Fredric R. Mann. 
Manager: Morton Howard. Six week 
series of summer concerts at Robin 
Hood Dell in Fairmount Park, 12,000 
Eighteen evening concerts; three chil- 
dren’s concerts. Orchestra consists of 
Philadelphia Orchestra players. Con 
ductors and soloists to be announced 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, 1422 Chestnut St. Conductors 
Giuseppe Bamboschek and Vernon 
Hammond. General manager and 
artistic director: Giuseppe Bambos 
chek. President: Dr. Chevalier | 
Jackson. Academy of Music, 3,004 
“Un Ballo in Maschera”, Sept. 25; 
“Carmen”, Oct. 9; “La Traviata”, 
Nov. 28; “Madama Butterfly”, Dec. 
(Continued on page 306) 





Improve Your 
MUSIC 





with the NEW 
COPI-RITE 
MUSIC RULER 


(Patent Pending) 


Simple, easy to use and perfect for 
everyone — student, teacher, profes- 
sional. 


The transparent COPI-RITE RULER, 
of sturdy lucite with staff lines en- 
scribed helps you in many ways: 


* DRAW STRAIGHT BAR LINES AND 
NOTE STEMS. 


* ALIGN NOTES PROPERLY. 

* AVOID INK SMEARS & SMUDGES. 
The COPI-RITE RULER is indispens- 
able for writing or copying music... 
a wonderful new aid with a wide 
variety of uses. 


$1.00 each—postage paid 
COPI-RITE PRODUCTS CO. 


509 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued 
1v La Boheme Jan. 18 
I ishers Feb »7 Aida 
Iwo extra performances 
nounced. Artists include Licia Alba- 
Anita Cerquetti, Herva Nelli, 
Nell Rankin, Giuseppe Campora, 
Kurt Baum, Cesare Valletti, Rudolph 
Petrak Walter Fredericks, Cesare 
Bardelli, Cornell MacNeill, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Gerhard Pechner, Marie 
Traficante, Edward Doe, Barry Mor- 
rell, Belan Amparan, William Wilder- 
man, Maria Ferriero, Richard Cas- 
silly, Frank Valentino, Giulia Simio- 
nato, Frank Guarrera, Nicola Mos- 
Lorenzo Alvary, Leyla Gencer, 
Daniele Barioni, Gloria Lane and 
Thomas Hayward 


from page 305) 
Pearl 
April 2 


will be an 


nese 


cona 


Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Philadelphia Series: Auspices: Phila- 
delphia Committee for the Metropoli 
tan Opera Association Chairman 
Henry P. Mclihenny Academy of 
Music 3,004 Boms Godounoff”, 
Nov. Ili: “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Pagliacci”, Dec. 22 Manon Les 
caut”, Dec. 16 Rigoletto”, Jan. 13 
Lohengrin”, Feb. 24 Macbeth 
March 10; “Wozzeck March 31 

Emma Feldman Concert 
ment, John Bartram Hotel 
Locust Sts. Director 
man. Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series Sponsor Philadelphia In 
quirer Charities, Inc Academy of 
Music 3,004 Symphony, 
Oct. 16: New York City Ballet, Oct 
23, (extra matinee and evening per 
formances, Oct. 24 and 25); Richard 
Pucker, Nov. 13: Rudolf Serkin, Dec 
4; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 29; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Feb. 5; Philadelphia 
Orchestra in concert version of “The 
Bartered Bride March 19: Isaac 
Stern, April 9; American Opera So- 
ciety in concert version of Handel's 
“Julius Caesar April dates to be 
announced 

Philadelphia Forum, Inquirer Bldg 
400 N. Broad St. Auspices: Philadel- 
phia Inquirer Charities, Inc Ex 
ecutive lirector Emma _ Feldman 
Academy of Music, 3,004. Strings of 


Manage- 
Broad and 
Emma Feld 


Chicago 


Jules Schick 


Robin Hood Dell 


Oct. 30; Luboshutz and 
Danish National 
20; Iglesias Spanish 
National Ballet of 
Canada, Jan. 22; Boston Symphony, 
Feb. 19; concert version of “Medea”, 
American Opera Society, March §; 
Van Cliburn, March 12; Zara Doluk- 
hanova, March 26 
New Lyric Opera Company, 
Rittenhouse Square. President 
General Manager, Aurelio Fabiani. 
Honorary President: Hon. Eugene V. 
Alessandroni Academy of Music, 
3,004 ‘Turandot”, Oct. 14; “The 
Merry Widow”, Nov. 4; “Carmen”, 
Dec. 5; “La Bohéme”, Jan 12 
“Madama Butterfly", Feb. 3; “La 
Traviata”, March 3. Artists include 
Frances Yeend, Giuseppe Gismondo, 
Adele Addison, Beverly Sills, John 
Alexander, Jean Madeira, Norman 
Ireigle, David Poleri, Elisabeth Car- 
ron, Flaviano Labo, Louis Quilico 
Elaine Malbin, Dorothy Kirsten, Igor 
Gorin and David Poleri. The com- 
pany will sponsor Music with Mary 
Martin, Nov. 21 and 22; Renata Te- 
baldi, Feb. 26, and Mantovani and 
His New Music, March 11 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts Concert Series, Broad and Cherry 


Melachrino, 
Nemenoff, Nov. 6: 
Orchestra, Nov 
Ballet, Dec. 11; 


1704 
and 








ANNUAL 


6 W. Broad St. 
Room 207 





BACH CHOIR OF BETHLEHEM, PA. 


MAY 


May 8-9 and 15-16 


Ifor Jones. 


Cantatas, Easter Oratorio and Mass in B Minor 


Course tickets $14.00 and $18.00 


FESTIVAL 


conducting 


Phone UN 6-4382 
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AGI JAMBOR 


Bach Specialist 


HARPSICHORDIST 


RECORDS 


SUPRA CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 








Sts. Program director: Vladimir So- 
koloff. Five chamber music programs 
by local artists and ensembles includ- 
ing Philadelphia Orchestra first desk 
members on Nov. 7, Dec. 5, Jan. 30, 
Feb. 20 and March 20. 

Philadelphia Composers Forum. 
Secretary: Mary Ann Castaldo, 1520 
Pine St. General Chairman: Jeanne 
Behrend. Monthly concerts of con- 
temporary music at Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. Other concerts at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. New 
works are featured. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 7282. President: 
Charles Ludwig. Conductor: Robert 
Mandell. University of Pennsylvania 
Museum Auditorium, 1,000. Six con- 
certs featuring the following soloists: 
Marilyn Costell, Oct. 17; Zvi Zeitlin, 
Nov. 14; Jeanne Behrend, Jan. 23: 
Sol Schoenbach, Feb. 20; Pearl Lang 
Dancers, March 13; David Lloyd, 
April 17. 

Temple University Concerts Mitten 
Hall, 1901 N. Broad St., 1,500. Aus- 
pices: Department of Musical Educa- 
tion. Director: David Stone. Director 
instrumental organizations: Bruce 
Howden. Director Choral Activities: 
Dr. Robert E. Page. Christmas Fes- 
tival with all university’s musical or- 
ganizations, Dec. 3. Opera Work 
performances, Feb. 25, 26, 27 and 
28. Student recitals. Concert Choir 
on tour Feb. | to 5 and to appear 
with Philadelphia Orchestra on April 
17 and 18 

University of Pennsylvania Con- 
certs. General Director: Joseph Ba- 
rone University of Pennsylvania 
Music Department, 34th and Walnut 
Sts. Irvine Auditorium, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum Auditorium 
and other campus buildings. About 
50 programs including concerts by 
Collegium Musicum, six concerts 
sponsored by the Music Performance 
Trust Fund and twelve recitals by 
artist-students of Philadelphia conser- 
vatories. 

Matinee Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia, John Bartram Hotel, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. President: Mrs. Howard 
E. Smith, Bellevue - Stratford Ball- 
room, 1,500. Concerts feature club 
artists and ensembles, guest soloists 
and groups 

America-Italy Society of Philadel- 
phia, 2108 Locust St. General Man- 
ager: Frank Costanzo. Sponsors of 
The Amerita of Philadelphia, 16 
Philadelphia Orchestra string instru- 
mentalists including all string section 
first-desk men. Programs in the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art on Nov. 26, 
Jan. 27 and March 24. Soloists in- 
clude Mason Jones, Anthony Gigliotti, 
Peter Colonna and Lorne Munroe. 

Rittenhouse String Quartet, 1405 
Locust St. General Manager: Joseph 


H. Santarlasci. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra artists. Appearances in Philadel- 
phia halls and colleges. 

Curtis String Quartet, New School 
of Music, 18th and Pine Sts. Aus- 
pices: Free Library Friends of Music. 
Six concerts at Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; tour of New England and 
series in Pennsylvania cities. 

Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet. 
Manager: Joseph Santarlasci, 1405 
Locust St. Ensemble of Philadelphia 
Orchestra first desk men. Appear- 
ances at universities, out-of-town con- 
certs for various chamber music so- 
cieties, and Philadelphia engagements 
under auspices of Coffee Concerts 
Committee and Emma Feldman Man- 
agement. 

Philadelphia Coffee Concerts, 216 
E. Gorgas Lane. Sponsored by Phila- 
delphia Coffee Concerts Committee. 
Chairman: Mrs. E. B. Weston King. 
Series of four Sunday evening con- 
certs in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel: The Jana- 
cek Quartet, Nov. 9; Philadelphia 
Woodwind Quartet with Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Jan. 4; Paganini Quartet, Feb. 
15; the Stringart Quartet, April 5. 

American Society of Ancient In- 
struments. Musical director: Ben 
Stad, 4331 Chestnut St. Thirtieth an- 
nual festival series. Concerts in other 
cities. 

Co-Opera Company. General Man- 
ager: Frank Tonick, c/o Ornstein 
School of Music, 1613 Spruce St. 
President Mortin Q. Klein. Con- 
ductor: Emil Debusman. Plays & 
Players, 324. “Trouble in Tahiti” and 
“Sweet Betsy from Pike” on Jan. 23, 
24 and 26. Two other performances 
to be announced. 

Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and general 
director: Jani Szanto. Academy Audi- 
torium, 200: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, 1,000; other audi- 
toriums. Series of Great Masters 
Concerts; special chamber music and 
piano series; productions by P.M.A 
Opera Workshop; faculty and student 
recitals. 

Curtis Institute of Music, 1725 Lo- 
cust St. Director: Efrem Zimbalist 
President: Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist 
Curtis Hall, 300. Recitals and con- 
certs by faculty members, students. 
guests. Institute orchestra, vocal and 
chamber music groups. 

Academy of Vocal 
Spruce St. General 
Hammond. Stage 
Sachse. Head of vocal department 
Sidney Dietch. President: Mrs. Clar- 
ence A. Warden. School auditorium, 
200. Opera programs and recitals by 
students and guest artists. Condensed 
“Carmen”, Nov. 18; “Rape of Lu- 
cretia” in June. 

Academy of Music. Special 102d 
Anniversary Concert, Academy of 
Music, 3.004: Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Maria Menenghini Callas and Van 
Cliburn. 

New Chamber Orchestra, New 
School of Music, 18th and Pine Sts 
Auspices: New School of Music, Max 
Aronoff, director. Academy of Music, 
3004. Concerts with soloists, Nov. 2: 
Dec. 7; Jan. 11 and March 15. Spon- 
sors of appearance of Stuttgart Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Academy of Music, 
Feb. 15. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 216 S. 20th St. Director: Maria 
Ezerman Drake. Dean: Allison R 
Drake. President. Dr. Willem Ezer- 
man. Concerts by Conservatory or- 
chestra, chorus and other ensembles; 
opera class productions, faculty and 
student programs. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 215 S. 18th St. Music com- 
mittee chairman, Katherine Wolff. 
Art Alliance Auditorium, 250. Ethi- 


Arts, 1920 
Director: Vernon 
director: Leopold 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





cal Society Auditorium, 350; other 
mid-city halls. Series from October 
to May by solo artists and chamber 
music ensembles. After Dinner Op- 
era Company will present “Three's 
Company”, “The Pot of Fat” and 
“In a Garden”, April 28. 

Henri Elkan Chamber Opera 
Group, 1316 Walnut St. General di- 
rector: Henri Elkan. New Century 
Club, 450. Two performances to be 
announced. 


PITTSBURGH 
By J. Frep Lissre.t 


Pittsburgh Symphony, Farmers 
Bank Bldg. Conductor: William Stein- 
berg. Assistant conductor: Karl Kritz. 
Guest conductors: Eugene Ormandy, 
Pierre Monteux, Alfred Wallenstein, 
Paul Hindemith. Manager: John S. 
Edwards. Syria Mosque, 3,900. 
Twenty pairs of subscription concerts, 
five pairs of concerts for young peo- 
ple, concerts for local industries, 
special performance of “Messiah” 
with Mendelssohn Choir, Karl Kritz 
conducting. Soloists: Van Cliburn, 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Samuel 
Thaviu, Eudice Shapiro, Robert Casa- 
desus, Theodore Lettvin, Szymon 
Goldberg, Artur Rubinstein, Theo 
Salzman, Roberta Peters, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Rudolf Serkin, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Joseph Fuchs,Anton Kuerti, 
Margaret Harshaw, Richard Cassilly, 
Joshua Hecht, Lee Cass, Marjorie 
McClung, and members of the or- 
chestra. 

New Friends of Music, 5863 Mar- 
borough Ave. Manager: Berard Lewis. 
Carnegie Music Hall, 1,900. Eger 
Players, Eunice Norton, Sidney Harth, 
Galimir Quartet, Vienna Octet, Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra, Pasquier 
Trio, Budapest Quartet with Nathan 
Gordon. 

Ancient Concerts, 315 S. Bellefield 
Ave. Founder-director: Homer Wick- 
line. Four concerts of renaissance and 
baroque music. YM&WHA Auditor- 
ium, 1,000. 

Young Men and Women’s Hebrew 
Association, Bellefield Ave. Manager: 
Morton Rosenbaum. Morris Kauf- 
mann Auditorium, 1,000. Festival 
Quartet, Rosalyn Tureck, Kedroff 
Quartet, Zara Doloukhanova, Claude 
Frank, Daniel Barenboim. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society. Manager 
and director: Richard Karp, 5467 
Bartlett St., Pittsburgh 17. Syria 
Mosque, 3,900. “Madame Butterfly”, 
“Susannah”, “Cosi fan tutte”, “Tosca”, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”. Singers 
Elaine Malbin, Bette Hankin, George 
Smiley, Maria di Gerlando, Richard 
Cassilly, Joshua Hecht, Michael Pol- 


CADEMY or VOCAL 


lock, Dan Paciernicki, Mija Novich, 
Cesare Bardelli, Ruth Cotton, Cecelia 
Ward, Judith Raskin, John Alexander, 
Mac Morgan, Herbert Beattie, Ro- 
berta Peters, Chester Ludgin, Howard 
Fried, Earl Corwin, Julia Lerner. 

Pittsburgh Music Guild. Manager: 
F. S. Olmsted, 1334 Washington Rd., 
Mt. Lebanon. Carnegie Music Hall, 
1,900. Leonard Warren, Rita Streich, 
Johanna Martzy, Moura Lympany, | 
Musici, Andre Tchaikowsky. 

Music for Mt. Lebanon. Manager: 
F. S. Olmsted, 1334 Washington Rd., 
Mt. Lebanon. Mt. Lebanon Auditor- 
ium, 2,000. Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Isaac Stern, Leonard Pennario, Anna 
Russell. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society. Presi- 
dent: Clayton Brenneman. Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall, 800. Three 
Young Artist recitals by six tri-state 
competition winners. 

Mendelssohn Choir: Director: Rus- 
sell Wichmann. Concerts to be an- 
nounced. 

Downtown Chorale. Director: John 
Lively. Two concerts to be an- 
nounced. 


BETHLEHEM 


Community Concert Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 452 
Main St. President: Walter A. Schrem- 
pel. Secretary: Mrs. D. A. Kessler. 
Liberty High School, Moravian Col- 
lege Hall. Kovach and Rabovsky, 
Oct. 25; Claudio Arrau, Nov. 22; 
Boston Pops Tour Orchestra, Jan. 10; 
Hilde Gueden, Feb. 22. 

Lehigh University Concert-Lecture 
Series. Grace Hall. Danish National 
Orchestra, Nov. 14; Andre Tchai- 
kowsky, Jan. 16; Roger Wagner Cho- 
rale, Feb. 6; Emlyn Williams, April 
17. 

Chamber Music Society of Bethle- 
hem, Box 376, Parish House of the 
Cathedral Church of the Nativity. 
Treasurer: W. R. Fry, Jr. Curtis 
String Quartet, Nov., Jan., and April. 

Bach Choir of Bethlehem. Direc- 
tor: Ifor Jones, 54 E. Market St. 
Packer Memorial Chapel, Lehigh 
University. Festival May 7, 8 and 9, 
15 and 16. Soloists to be announced 


ALLENTOWN 


Allentown Symphony, 941 
ton St. Auspices: 
phony Association 
Donald Voorhees 
F. Hager 


Hamil- 

Allentown Sym 
Musical Director: 
President: William 
Executive secretary: Vir- 
ginia E. Wartman. Lyric Theatre, 
1,485. Soloists: Leonard Warren, 
Nov. 16; youth contest winners, Dec 
14; Rosalind Elias, Jan. 18; Grant 
Johannesen, March 22. 


Brady, Stewart Studio 


Syria Mosque in Pittsburgh 


Community Concert Association, 
1910 Cypress Ave., Route 60. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Richard Wick. Lyric 
Theatre, 1,485. Theodor Uppman, 
Oct. 31; Linn and Alexander Dance 
Jubilee, Dec. 2; Gold and Fizdale, 
Jan. 14; Robert Shaw Chorale, March 
30. 

Municipal Opera Company, 
Tilghman St. Auspices: Allentown 
Recreation Commission. General di- 
rector: Errol K. Peters, Lyric Thea- 
tre, 1,485. “Finian’s Rainbow”, Nov. 
20 and 21. 


WILKES-BARRE 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 
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Wyoming Valley Oratorio Society, 
35 S. Franklin St. Director: Clifford 
E. Balshaw. President: Mrs. Ralph A. 
Weatherly Two concerts: Bach's 
“Magnificat” and Cantata 41, Dec. 7; 
Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” (aug- 
mented by Scranton Singers Guild), 
April 26. 

Wyoming Valley Philharmonic, 184 
S. River St. Conductor: Ferdinand 
Liva. President: Mrs. Seymour A. 
Dimond. Wilkes College Gymnasium 
Auditorium, 3,000; Irem Temple 
Auditorium, 1,450. Six concerts: Nov 
24, Feb. 23, April 13; three youth 
concerts. Soloists to be announced. 

Community Concert Association, 
RD 3, Wyoming. President: John G. 
Detroy. Irem Temple Auditorium, 
1.450. William Warfield, Dec. 10; 
Paganini Quartet, Feb. 12; Boston 
Pops Tour Orchestra, March 3; Louis 
Kentner, April 16. 


Fine Arts Fiesta, 117 W. River St 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR 
OPERA AND CONCERT 


Scholarship Basis Only 


VERNON HAMMOND 


Director 


SIDNEY DIETCH 
Head of Vocal Department 


1920 SPRUCE STREET 


February, 1959 


LEOPOLD SACHSE 
Stage Director 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Director: Annette Evans. Symphonic, 
choral, operatic, dance and folklore 
festival, May 21-24. 

Wilkes College Music Department. 
Director: John G. Detroy. Wilkes 
College Gymnasium Auditorium, 
3,000. Philharmonic String Quartet, 
Nov. 30; Madrigal Singers, Dec. 14; 
chamber music, Feb. 15; piano en- 
semble, March 8; Wilkes College 
Chorus, April 19; College Band, Rob- 
ert E. Moran, director, May 3. Other 
events to be announced. 

Wyoming Valley Opera Guild, 730 
Miners National Bank Bldg. President: 
Mrs. Burton W. Hankey. Executive 
director: Theodore A. Evans. Irem 
Temple Auditorium, 1,450. Wagner 
Opera Company, “Rigoletto”, Oct. 7; 
opera excerpts, spring; one-act opera, 
spring 

King’s College Music Department. 
Faculty moderator: Rev. Hervé Le- 
Blanc, C.S.C. Irem Temple Audito- 
rium, 1,450. Little Singers of Paris, 
Dec. 5; King’s College Glee Club, 
January and spring; other events to be 
announced. 

Concordia Singing Society, Ameri- 
can’ Legion, N. River St. Director: 
Clyde Owens. President: Herman Tra- 
bitz. Irem Temple Auditorium, 1,450 
Two concerts Roy Wilde, June 
Goodman, Dec. 9; spring concert, 
May 

Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, 579 
N. Main St. President: J. Houston 
Day Director: George Winterstein. 
Little Theatre Bldg., 650. “Pajama 
Game”, May 

College Misericordia Music Depart- 

(Continued on page 308) 


ARTS 


Admission 
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Auditions 
held in 
JUNE 
SEPTEMBER 
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FEBRUARY 
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(Continued from page 307) 
ment, Dallas. Director: Sister Mary 
Aidan. lrem Temple Auditorium, 
1,450; McAuley Hall Auditorium, 
700. Madame Tong, Chinese music, 
Oct. 16; string concert, Oct. 22; Little 
Singers of Paris, Dec. 4; Bennington 
Ensemble, Feb. 12; light opera, April; 
Glee Club and Polyphonic Choir, 
May; chamber music series, spring 

Orpheus Choral Society, 114 Center 
St., Forty Fort. Director: William O. 
Roberts. President: William J. Davis. 
Concert manager: Marian Munson 
Irem Temple Auditorium, 1,450, and 
regional auditoriums. Oct. 28; Nov. 9; 
Saramae Endich, March 10 

St. Stephen's Oratorio Guild, 35 S. 
Franklin St. Director: Clifford E. 
Balshaw Iwo concerts. Mozart's 
Vesperae Solennes de Confessore”, 
January; Handel's “Dettingen Te 
Deum”, April 


HARRISBURG 

By Marcre C. HUNSICKER 
Harrisburg Symphony, Schieisner 
Bidg., 26 N. Third Street. Auspices 
Harrisburg Symphony Association 
Conductor: Edwin McArthur. Assist 
ant Conductor Noah M Klauss 
President: Marshall M. Holcombe 
Executive Secretary: Margie C. Hun 
sicker. Forum, 1,833. Five regular 
concerts two children’s concerts 
Regular concert soloists: Ruth Slenc 
zynska, Oct. 21; Carol Bergey and 
Harry Jacoby, Nov 18; Frances 
Magnes, Jan. 27; All-Orchestra, March 
17; Zadel Skolovsky, April 14. One 
concert by the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, Dec One concert by the Pitts 
burgh Symphony, Feb. 17 

Harrisburg Youth Symphony, 
Schleisner Bldg., 26 N. Third Street 
Auspices: Harrisburg Symphony As 
sociation and the Harrisburg School 
District. Conductor: Noah M. Klauss 
Concert dates to be announced 

Wednesday Club Civic Music As- 
sociation. Chairman: Mrs. Mortimer 
H. Menaker. Forum, 1,833. Rosina 
Da Rimini, Oct. 14; Leonard Warren 
Nov. 25; Gay Tyroliers, Dec. 16; Na 
tional Artists Symphonette, Jan. 14; 
Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, March 10 

Grantham Oratorio Society, Mes- 
siah Bible College. Director: Earl D 
Miller. President: L. Nelson Wingert 
Forum, 1,833. Hymn Festival, Jan 
18; “Gloria” by Vivaldi, “First Mo 
tet” by Mozart, “St. John Passion” by 
Handel, May 5 
Harrisburg Choral Society. 
L. Clapper, Director 
ward Keller Christmas Concert 
“Magnificat” by Bach and “Carol 
Fantasy” by Lockwood, Dec. 7; “King 
David” by Honegger, May 3 

West Shore Choral Society. Paul A 
Kimmel, Director. Christmas concert 
and spring concert, dates to be an 
nounced 


EASTON 


By Joun B. BoNNELL 


Donald 
President: Ed- 


Because of an anticipated larger 
subscription, the Easton Symphony 
has moved its 1958-59 concerts from 
the YWCA to the Easton High School 
Auditorium, Richard Marcus, return- 
ing as conductor for the second sea- 
son, announced that a new work dedi- 
cated to the orchestra will be played 
at the April 8 concert 

Easton Symphony, 2015 Butler St. 
Auspices: Easton Symphony Society. 
Conductor: Richard Marcus. Presi- 
dent: M. S. Lippincott. High School 
Auditorium, 1,010. Subscription con- 
certs: Dec. 3, Feb. 4, April 8; guest 
soloists 

Community 


Concert Association. 
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Secretary: Mrs. Ernest Fernaid, R. D. 
2, Easton. President: Rebekah S. 
Beam. Easton High School Audi- 
torium, 1,010. Mary MacMurry, Nov. 
10; Harry John Brown and the Man- 
hattan Concert Orchestra, Dec. 5; 
Concert Opera Group in “Cosi Fan 
Tutte”, Feb. 20, with Phyllis Curtin, 
Dolores Wilson, David Lloyd, Mac 
Morgan and James Pease; Stanley 
Babin, March 17. Reciprocity with 
Bethlehem Community Concert As- 
sociation. 

Lafayette College Concert Series. 
Gymnasium, 3,000, and Colton 
Chapel, 1,000. New York Sinfonietta, 
Oct. 12; Curtis String Quartet, Nov. 
20; William Masselos, Feb. 5; Yale 
School of Music Orchestra and 
Chorus, Helen Boatwright, soloist, 
April 30. 


Easton Oratorio Society, 904 Bush- 
kill St. Director: C. Darl Bethmann. 
President: Robert Seip. First Presby- 
terian Church, 500. Maunder’s “Song 
of Thanksgiving”, Nov. 25; “Mes- 
siah,” Dec. 17, local soloists. Spring 
concert 

Musical Arts Chorus, 222 McCart- 
ney St. Director: John D. Raymond. 
President: Mrs. Andrew Burwell. Col- 
ton Chapel, 1,000. Christmas concert, 
Dec. 7; Lenten and spring concerts 

Chansonnette Theatre, Inc., 1936 
Fairview Ave Director: Richard 
Exley. President: Mrs. Charles Buen- 
ning Easton High School Audi- 
torium, 1,010. “Damn Yankees,” 
Nov. 21-22; Spring production. 

Lafayette College Choir. Director 
John D. Raymond. Colton Chapel, 
1,000. Traditional Christmas vespers 
series in December. 


SCRANTON 


Scranton Philharmonic. 415 Con 
nell Bldg. Auspices: Scranton Philhar 
monic Orchestra, Inc. Three guest 
conductors President Henry J. 
Dende. Executive secretary: Mrs. Ed- 
gar L. Dimmick. Masonic Temple, 
1.822. Three subscription concerts, 
three free youth concerts. Dec. 8, 
Feb. 17, April 6. Soloists to be an- 
nounced 

Community Concert Association. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Presi- 
dent: Clifton W. Brecht. Secretary: 
Mis. H. M. Brandamore. Richard 
Nov. 10; Linn and Alexander 
Dance Jubilee, Dec. 1; Concert Opera 
Group, Jan. 14; Baltimore Symphony, 
Feb. 25. 


READING 


Reading Symphony, 635 Penn St 
Auspices: Reading Symphony Orches- 
tral Association. Conductor: Alexan 
der Hilsberg. President: Rene W. 
Irwin. Manager: Dorothy B. Rowe. 
Rajah Theatre, 2,094. Four sub- 
scription concerts. Soloists: Lee Lu- 
visi, Oct. 5: Anton Kuerti, Dec. 14: 
orchestral, Feb. 1; Norman Carol, 
April 26. Youth concert (tentative) 

Haage Series. Manager. George 
D. Haage, 226 S. Sth St. Rajah The- 
atre, 2,094. “Rigoletto”, Wagner Op 
era Co., Oct. 8; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Nov. 10; Ruth Slenczynska, Dec. 3; 
José Greco and Company, Jan. 12: 
Rosina Da Rimini, March 2. 


ERIE 
By Herspert NEURATH 


J. Allen Farnham has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Erie Philhar- 
monic. This year the concerts of the 
Erie Philharmonic are held at the 
newly erected, beautiful Memorial 
Junior High School Auditorium 

Erie Philharmonic. Auspices: Erie 
Philharmonic Society, 820 G. Daniel 
Baldwin Bldg. Music Director: James 


Cass, 


Sample. President: J. T. 
Manager: J. 
morial Junior 


Harper. 
Allen Farnham. Me- 

High School Audi- 
torium, 1,175. Six pairs of subscrip- 
tion concerts; two Youth Concerts; 
one special concert, “Messiah”, Dec. 
14. Soloists: Moura Lympany, Oct. 21 
and 22; David Abel and Robert Ward 
(guest conductor) Nov. 18 and 19; 
Andres Segovia, Jan. 20 and 21; Ruth 
Barton, Dorothy Jocobsen, Judah L. 
Smith and Philharmonic Chorus, Feb. 
10 and 11; Autumn Almhagen and 
Alphonse Gailewicz, March 24 and 
25; Irene Jordan, April 14 and 15. 

Erie Civic Music Association, 3819 
Main St., Lawrence Park. President: 
Russell Schmidt. Secretary: Mrs. Paul 
F. Blair. Strong Vincent Auditorium, 
1,400. Columbus Boychoir, Dec. 4; 
Bernard Izzo, Feb. 5; Melodies, March 
3; St. Louis Trio, April 30. 

Erie Music Teachers Association, 
325 Monaca Drive. President: Melba 
Almhagen Deaner. Secretary: Salva- 
tore Cresce. Nine meetings; four stu- 
dent recitals. 


YORK 


York Symphony. Conductor: Rob- 
ert Mandell Manager: Golden B 
Rissinger. Senior High School Audi- 
torium, 1,686. 


Community Concert Association, 
39 S. Belvidere Ave. President: T. 
Frederick Feldmann. Secretary: Mrs. 
E. B. Hirschman. Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Oct. 20; Rosalind Elias, Jan. 
14; Leonard Rose, March 19; Whit- 
temore and Lowe, April 2. 





RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 
By Epwarp G. Hat. 


Rhode Island Philharmonic, 49 
Westminster St. Auspices: Rhode 
Island Philharmonic Orchestra, Inc 
Conductor: Francis Madeira. Man- 
ager: Edward G. Hail. President: H. 
Seymour Wiley. Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,200. Five subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Leonard Pennario, 
Oct. 30; “La Bohéme”, with Giuseppe 
Campora, Edith Fischer, Louise Cas- 
tagna, David Laurent, Lucien Olivier 
and John Horner, Dec. 9; Nelson and 
Neal and Richard Bales, guest con- 
ductor, Feb. 10; orchestral, March 
10; Michael Rabin, April 7. Free con- 
cert on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, un- 
der auspices MPTF, Sons of Italy 
and Providence Journal. Concert in 
June for Lidia School of Ballet; 14 
Children’s Concerts under auspices 
Philharmonic Children’s Concert 
Committee; 12 concerts in junior and 
senior high schools under an appro- 
priation by the Rhode Island State 
Legislature. Symphony Ball auspices 
Rhode Island Philharmonic Women’s 
Association. 

Community 
31 Laurel Ave. 


Concert Association, 

President: Mrs. Jo- 
seph B. Webber. Assistant secretary: 
Raymond G. Williams. Veterans Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,200. New York 
Philharmonic, Sept. 27; Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nov. 19; Linn and 
Alexander Dance Jubilee, Jan. 6; Berl 
Senofsky, Feb. 24; Jorge Bolet, April 
21 

Temple Beth El Concert Series, 70 
Orchard Ave. Auspices: Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth El. Chairman: Mrs. 
Isadore S. Low. Temple Beth El, 
1,000. Blanche Thebom, Dec. 10; I 
Musici, Jan. 14; Igor Besrodni, March 
18; Vronsky and Babin, April 8. 

Rhode Island Chamber Music Con- 
certs, P. O. Box 1903, Brown Univer- 
sity. Business manager: Mrs. Dorothy 
J. Pearce. Rhode Island School of 


Design Auditorium, 954. Claremont 
Quartet, Oct. 21; Vienna Octet, Dec. 
2; Hamden Trio, Feb. 23; Quartetto 
Italiano, March 24. 

Boston Symphony. Local manager: 
Raymond G. Williams, 31 Laurel 
Ave. Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
2,200. Five concerts: Nov. 4 and 25, 
Dec. 30, Jan. 27, April 14. 

Rhode Island Civic Chorale. Di- 
rector: Louis Pichierri. Veterans Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,200. Three 
concerts: Dec. 14, March 3, May 5. 

Brown University. Music Depart- 
ment chorus. Director: David Lau- 
rent. Two concerts. Glee Club. Co- 
directors: David Laurent, Erich Kun- 
zel. One concert. Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Martin Fischer. Alumnae 
Hall, 900. Three concerts. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON 


Charleston Symphony. Conductor: 
J. Albert Fracht. President: William 
Ackerman. Manager: Joan Siegel. 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. Three 
regular concerts, two park concerts, 
two children’s concerts, Good Friday 
concert. Soloists: Jose F. Vasques, 
guest conductor, Nov. 18; Marilyn 
Burris (audition winner), March 3; 
Rev. Russell Wollen, pianist, April 29. 
Pop concert sponsored by Civitan 
Clubs of Greater Charleston, date to 
be announced. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Wilfred Patterson. Secre- 
tary: Martha Laurens Patterson. 
Memminger Auditorium, 1,040. Leon- 
ard Pennario, Oct. 20; Linn and Alex- 
ander Dance Jubilee, Jan. 15; concert- 
opera group, Feb. 2; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Feb. 26. 

Charleston Choral Society. Di- 
rector: Vernon Weston. President: 
Adelaide Fishburne. Manager: Mary 
Weston. Dock Street Theatre, 600; 
Citadel Square Baptist Church, 1,350. 
Secular concert, Robert Blanchard, 
conducting, No. 4; “Messiah”, Dec. 
16; secular concert, April 21. 

Gibbes Art Gallery. Sponsors 
monthly concerts by local artists. 


SPARTANBURG 
By Davi W. Rew 


Spartanburg Concert Series. Presi- 
dent: E. Langdon Hanna. Twichell 
Auditorium, Converse College, 1,600. 
Richard Tucker, Nov. 11; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Feb. 12; Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 7. This series also 
includes concerts by the Spartanburg 
Symphony and Music Festival events. 

Spartanburg Symphony. Conduc- 
tor: Henry Janiec. President: Rev. 
Capers Satterlee. Twichell Audi- 
torlum, Converse College, 1,600. 
Three regular evening concerts; two 
youth concerts; two Music Festival 
appearances. Guest artists. 

Music Festival. Twichell Audi- 
torium, Converse College, 1,600. 
General director: Edwin Gerschefski. 
Musical director: Henry Janiec. Op- 
era producer-director: John Richards 
McCrae. Spartanburg Symphony and 
guest artist, April 27; opera, May 1. 

Converse College School of Music. 
Dean: Edwin Gerschefski. Twichell 
Auditorium, 1,600. Faculty § and 
graduate recital series; Opera Work- 
shop: “Hansel and Gretel”, Dec. 6. 
Converse College Chorus Vesper 
Concert, Nov. 9; spring concert, 
March 23. 

Memorial Auditorium. 
With Mary Martin”, Nov. 3: 
munity Christmas Music 
Dec. 14. 

Little Theatre. Director: David W. 
Reid; Musical director: Henry Janiec. 


“Music 
Com- 
Festival, 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Choreographer: Marianna Miller. 
“Annie Get Your Gun”, Oct. 1-4. 


ANDERSON 


By Mary HeLen Burriss 


Community Concert Association. 
President: William D. Brown. Corr. 
secretary: Carolyn Hodges. General 
secretary: Mrs. John Lambert. High 
School Auditorium, 900. Joseph Bat- 
tista, Oct. 3; Nieuw Amsterdam Trio, 
Nov. 20; Heidi Krall, Feb. 10; Bel 
Canto Trio, March 6. 

Clemson College Concert Series, 
Clemson. Chairman of concert com- 
mittee: G. E. Metz. Secretary: Vir- 
ginia Shanklin. Field House, 3,000. 
Eleanor Steber, Oct. 2; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 14; Melachrino 
and His Orchestra, Dec. 8; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, March 9; U. S. Air 
Force Band, April 24. 

Eskine College Concert Series, Due 
West. Chairman, Fine Arts Commit- 
tee: Miss Frances Cardwell. Me- 
morial Hall, 600. “The Elixir of 
Love”, National Grass Roots Opera, 
Nov. 7; Italian Symphonette, March 
2; Archer and Gile, April 7. Student 
production of “Oklahoma”, Dec. 4-6. 





TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS 


By Burnet C. TuTHILe 

Now that the Ellis Auditorium has 
been entirely redecorated and pro- 
vided with new entrances and seats 
the comfort of concertgoers is better 
provided for. The concerts of the 
Memphis Sinfonietta are being moved 
to this hall because the capacity of 
the Goodwyn Institute became insuffi- 
cient to accommodate the audience 
expected. In order to make this move 
successful a new acoustic stage set is 
being ordered. 

The Memphis Opera Theatre is 
planning a much expanded season 
with four events scheduled instead of 
two. 

Memphis Sinfonietta. Ellis Auditor- 
ium, Main and Poplar. Auspices: 
Memphis Orchestral Society. Conduc- 
tor: Vincent de Frank. President: P. 
K. Seidman. Ellis Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five subscription concerts and five 
concerts for young people. Anshel 
Brusilow, Oct. 28; Myron Myers, 
Nov. 25; Orchestral, Jan. 20; Sinfoni- 
etta Chorus, Feb. 24; Karen Keys, 
March 17. Also four young peoples 
programs. 

Beethoven Club, 
Lean Blvd. President: Mrs. Frank 
Liddell. Ellis Auditorium, 2500. 
Blanche Thebom, Oct. 23; Ivan Davis, 
Dec. 9; Detroit Symphony, Feb. 20; 
Isaac Stern, March 24. Also many 
concerts by the local membership. 

Arts Appreciation, Inc. Ellis Audi- 
torium. President, I. L. Myers. Ellis 
Auditorium, 2500 and 5000 (for the 
Metropolitan Opera) Mexican Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Nov 29; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 11; 


263 South Mc- 


© Melachrino Orchestra, Dec. 1; Metro- 


politan Opera, May 6 and 7. Mem- 
phis Youth Symphony, Dr. Henri 
Minsky, conductor, (which is sup- 
ported by Arts Appreciation) Nov. 4; 
Jan. 25 and March 25. 

Memphis Opera Theater. President: 
Blanche Bryant. “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors” and “Trial by Jury”, 
Nov. 22 in East High School; 
“Manon Lescaut” in concert form, 
Jan. 31 at Goodwyn Institute; Opera 
Program with orchestra for high 
school students, March 21, at Ellis 
Auditorium; “Die Fledermaus”, 
March 23, at Ellis. 

Southwestern at Memphis. Director 
of Music: Burnet C. Tuthill. Hardie 
Auditorium, 450 and Bohlmann Hall, 
250. Faculty and organization recitals: 
Myers and Steuterman, piano and 
organ, Nov. 2; George Lucktenberg, 
harpsichordist, Nov. 10; Derry Deane, 
violinist, Nov. 16; Southwestern Or- 
chestra, Nov. 18; Faculty Trio, Dec. 
2; Southwestern Singers in Christmas 
Vesper, Dec. 14; Lois Maer, pianist, 
Jan. 11; Adolph Steuterman, organist, 
Feb. 8; Phyllis Thornburg, cellist, Feb. 
10; Southwestern String Quartet, Feb. 
17; Eastman String Quartet, March 
11; Southwestern Orchestra, March 
19; Southwestern Singers and Orches- 
tra in Bach B minor Mass, May 3. 

Memphis State University. Director 
of Music: George Harris. Orchestra, 
Nov. 18; “Messiah”, Dec. 9; Sym- 
phonic Band, Jan. 16; “The Music 
Master”, Jan. 22; “Eugene Onegin”, 
Feb. 11 and 12; Faculty Chamber 
Music, March 5; Herbert Hermann, 
pianist, April 7; “Dido and Aeneas”, 
April 14; Symphonic Band, May 5; 
Opera, May 19. 

Ballet Society of Memphis, 1312 
Linden. President: Manuel Angulo. 
Dance Concert at Memphis State Uni- 
versity Auditorium (1,000), March 
20-21 

Le Moyne College, 807 Walker 
Ave. Chairman: Clifton H. Johnson. 
C. Arthur Bruce Hall, 1,000. Jean 
Erdman, Oct. 17; Adele Addison, 
April 10. 

Calvary Church Choir. Director, 
Adolph Steuterman. “Messiah”, Dec. 
14; “Elijah”, March 1. 

Second Presbyterian Church Choir. 
Director of Music: Jerome Robertson 
“Elijah”, Oct. 19; “Messiah”, Dec. 
14; Brahms’s “Requiem”, March 22. 


NASHVILLE 
By SypNeY DaLton 

Nashville Symphony. Auspices: 
Nashville Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Guy Taylor. President: 
Albert Werthan. Manager: Mrs. 
Noble Van Ness. War Memorial Au- 
ditorium, 2,200. Six pairs of sub- 
scription concerts on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. Soloists: Michael 
Semanitsky, concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, Oct. 27-28; Robert Casadesus, 
Dec. 15-16; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 12- 
13; Roberta Peters, Feb. 16-17; Phyllis 
Curtin, David Lloyd, Lucille David 
in Honegger’s “King David”; Chil- 


dren’s concerts, Nov. 12-13 and April 
21-22. One concert with orchestra 
alone, March 16-17. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Irving Wolfe. Secretary: 
Mrs. John R. Lyle. War Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,200. Danish National 
Orchestra, Oct. 20; Linn and Alex- 
ander Dance Jubilee, Nov. 24; Hilde 
Gueden, Jan. 7; Giorgio Tozzi, March 
30; Jorge Bolet, April 18. 

Fisk University Concert Series. 
Memorial Chapel, 850. Jacob Latei- 
ner, Oct. 6; Jean Erdman, Oct. 21; 
McHenry Boatwright, Dec. 8; Musici 
di Roma, Feb. 28. 

Lipscomb College Fine Arts Series. 
Alumni Auditorium, 1,500. George 
Finckel, Jan. 13; Eugene Conley, Feb. 
17; Raul Spivak, March 26. 

Ryman Auditorium, 2,400. Man- 
ager: Harry Draper. Melachrino and 
His Orchestra. Nov. 19. 

A. & I. State University. 
stein’s “Candide”, 
seville, Oct. 18. 

First Presbyterian Church. 
Weinrich, Oct. 29. 

Peabody College. 
Nov. 21. 

Friends of Chamber Music. Pea- 
body College. Four programs: Oct. 
19; Nov. 16; Feb. 22; March 22. 

Cathedral Singers. Neely Audi- 
torium, Vanderbilt University. Oct. 
19; Christmas Concert; “Mount of 
Olives”, Beethoven, Feb. 15; “Re- 
demption”, Gounod, April 12. Mostly 
local soloists. Conductor: Alec Buck- 
ingham Simson. 


KNOXVILLE 


By F. Gunsy Rue 


Knoxville Symphony, Room 6, Far- 
ragut Hotel. Auspices: Knoxville Sym- 
phony Society. Conductor: David Van 
Vactor. President: Dr. John Dough- 
erty. Manager: Mrs. Almeda Leming. 
University of Tennessee Auditorium, 
3,800. Six subscription concerts, six 
children’s concerts. Soloists: Irene 
Jordan, Oct. 14; John Browning, Nov. 
11; Katherine Griffith, Barbara Blair, 
Ambrose Holford and Edward Fran- 
cis, Dec. 9; Bettye Brown, Jan. 20; 
Richard Lewis, Feb. 17; Karen Keys, 
March 31. 

University Concerts, Inc., Univer- 
sity Center, University of Tennessee. 
Manager: Ralph Frost. University of 
Tennessee Auditorium, 3,800. Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Nov. 4; Grena- 
dier and Scotts Guards, Nov. 25; Mel- 
achrino and His Orchestra, Dec. 10; 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 11; 
Glenn Gould, April 20 

Knoxville Broadway Theater 
League. Auspices: University Concerts 
Inc. Sylvia Sydney in “Auntie Mame”, 
Sept. 29; Music with Mary Martin, 
Oct. 27; “The Diary of Anne Frank”, 
Nov. 18; “Li'l Abner”, Jan. 10. 

Civic Music Association, P. O. Box 
294. President: Wallace Zimmerman. 
Bijou Theatre, 1,200. Robert Mueller, 
Oct. 23; Griller Quartet, Jan. 21; 
Heidelberg University Chorus, Feb. 


Bern- 
with Robert Roun- 


Carl 


Don Cossacks, 


3; Laura Castellano and Davis Cun- 
ningham, March 10. 


CHATTANOOGA 


By LoweLL LEHMAN 
Chattanooga Symphony, Lansford 
Hall. Conductor: Julius Hegyi. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Ben Hale Golden. Man- 
ager: Miss Martha McCrory. Chatta- 
nooga High School Auditorium, 1,600. 

(Continued on page 310) 





For the first time ever! 


VOICE LESSONS 
ON RECORDS 


taught and demonstrated by some of 
the truly great vocal artists of this 
century in the 


GREAT MASTERS 
SCHOOL OF VOICE 


Each course consists of two 12" hi-fi LP's. 
Practice with singer on Ist record, piano 
solo for daily training on 2nd record, In- 
struction booklet included 
All gifted singers, beginners and ad- 
vanced, can now form and cultivate 
their voices and practice daily with 
the following great artists on records: 
recorded in Europe in 1956 
in a be/ canto course: 
1. Mme TOTI DAL MONTE 
[] School for Sopranos 
2. Maestro TITO SCHIPA 
[1 School for Tenors 
3. Maestro PAUL SCHOEFFLER 
[] School for Baritones 
4. Maestro EMANUEL LIST 
[] School for Basses 
The Cantophone Exercises offer: 

|. Softening, formation and refinement 
of the beginner's voice through 
daily training. 

. An improvement of the position of 
every voice. 

. Forcible deliverance of the voice 
from guttural sounds. 

. An ideal tool for vocalizing for the 
professional singer. 

. A quide for all who are desirous to 
differentiate between good and 
bad. 

TESTIMONIALS 
Tino Pattiera, Piccaver, Hilde Gueden, 
Leonie Rysanek, Maria Nemeth, Ko- 
netzni, Streck, Alfred Poell and many 
more. 

$19.95 each course. Inquiries and 

orders to: 


CANTOPHONE INSTITUTE 


SUITE 1015, Dept. 100 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











Studio: 


162 WEST 54th STREET — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. — TELEPHONE CIRCLE 7-6062 


February, 1959 


GIBNER KING 


Voice Coach 
Repertoire 


Concert Accompanist 














CHATTANOOGA 
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Five subscription concerts, youth con 


certs, chamber groups, area tour 
series. Soloists: Benno Rabinof, Nov 
25; Malcolm Frager, Jan. 13; Alex- 
ander Uninsky, April 28 
Chattanooga Opera Association, 
Jackson Bidg. Conductor Werner 
Wolff. President: Dr. Warren Kimsey 


Chattanooga High School Auditorium, 


1,600. “The Magic Flute”, with James 
Farrar, Jeanette Scovotti and Roy 
Lazarus, Nov. 4; “La Traviata”, with 


27; “Der Freischiitz”, 


Eva Likova, Jan 
local artists, April 21 

Community Concert 
President Tim Manson. Memorial 
Auditorium, 5,000. Grenadier and 
Scots Guards, Nov. 24; Cesare Siepi, 
Dec. 11; Philadelphia Orchestra, Feb 
16; Lisa Della Casa, March Spiva- 
kovsky Duo, March 31 

Casale Ensemble, Cadek Conserva 


Association. 


tory. Conductor: John Casale. Cadek 
Hall, 500. Series of string ensemble 
programs 


By Jacinta K. Howarp 


Claudia Urban Mruk of Oak Ridge 
has been appointed concertmaster of 
both the Chattanooga Symphony and 
the Chattanooga Opera Association 
Aci Jambor, Hungarian-born pianist 
ind professor of music at Bryn Mawr 
College, gave lecture recitals in 
August for the benefit of the Oak 
Ridge School of Music, of which she 
is the founder 

Oak Ridge Symphony, 
broke Rd. Auspices 


two 


139 Pem 
Oak Ridge Civic 


Music Association. Conductor An 
thony Raisis. Civic Auditorium, | 
500. Three subscription concerts; one 
pop concert; one children’s concert 
Soloists: Anthony Raisis, violin, and 
William Boyer, oboe, Oct. 25; Paul 
Doktor, April 11 

Civic Music Association, 215 | 
Tennessec Ave President Cyrus 
Feldman. Civic Auditorium, 1,500 


Grass Roots Opera ¢ ompany in “Die 


Fledermaus”, Nov. 15: Gold and Fiz 
dale, Jan. 31; Chamber Music: Beaux 
Arts Quintet, Nov l Hollywood 
Quartet, Feb. 21; Fine Arts Quartet 
March 14 

Oak Ridge Community Chorus, 
Hicks Circle Clinton President 
John White Auspices: Civic Music 
Association. Director: Edward Fran 


High School Au 
Ihree concerts 


cis. Jefferson Junior 
litorium, 600 





TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 


By Harrier GALLet 
Honolulu Symphony, (58th season) 
P.O. Box 1838 Honolulu 
Symphony onductor 
Carl | 


Auspices 
Society ( 
Barati. President 
Hanson. Manager: Genevieve Fisher 
McKinley Auditorium, 2,000. Sub 
scription concerts with soloists special 
Honolulu 
Little Sym- 
phony other islands: 
Youth concerts and evening concerts 

Honolulu Pops Orchestra, P.O. Box 
3851 Auspices Board of Public 
Parks and Recreation. Free out-of- 
doors summer evening concerts, with 
soloists and group attractions, in 
Kapiolani Park 

Other groups: Opera 
fonolulu. Civic Light 
Women’s Symphony 


Creorge 


youth 
Auditorium 


oncerts on 


oncerts concerts 


Civic §. 000 


Guild of 
Opera. 
Association. 


Honolulu Oratorio Society. Honolulu 
Community ( 
Church A 


Kawaiahao 
Choir. Kame- 


horus 


Cappella 
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hameha Glee Club. Mormon A Cap- 
pella Choir. Royal Hawaiian Band, 
Conductor: Earl Christoph. Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Music Department, in- 


cluding Junior Symphony. Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel Dinner Concerts 
Moana Hotel: Concerts-by-the-Sea. 


Morning Music Club 
Other attractions to be announced. 





TEXAS 
HOUSTON 
By Georce CHRISTIAN 


Interest in contemporary music 
here, already strong as reflected in 
the programming of the Houston 
Symphony, is intensifying with the 
formation of the Contemporary Music 
Society of Houston. Organized at the 
suggestion of Leopold Stokowski, the 
association will form an orchestra of 
medium size to perform new and 
classic contemporary” music. 

Mr. Stokowski, now in his fourth 
season as music director and con 
ductor of the Symphony, will serve 
the new organization in the same post, 
although it will have no direct con- 
nection with the Symphony Society 
The Contemporary Music Society will 
offer its first concert in April, em- 
ploying Symphony musicians for the 
most part 

Houston Symphony, Music Hall 
Auspices: Houston Symphony Society 
Conductor: Leopold Stokowski. Guest 


conductor for student concerts: Ezra 
Rachlin. President: General Maurice 
Hirsch. Corresponding Secretary: Mrs 
Proctor Thomas. Manager: Tom M 
Johnson, Music Hall, 3,010. Thirty 
subscription concerts; 19 student con 
certs; five special concerts. Twenty 
four sponsored regional radio broad 
casts, KTRH, Houston. Guest con- 
ductors: Walter Herbert, Nov. 17-18; 
Walter Susskind, Dec. 8-9, 15-16; 
Andre Kostelanetz, Dec. 31, Jan. 5-6; 
Frederick Fennell, Jan. 9; Sir Mal 
colm Sargent, Jan. 19-20, 26-27; Wal 
ter Herbert, Feb. 2-3; March 9-10; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Feb. 9-10, 


16-17. Soloists: Houston Chorale, Oct 
20-21, Nov. 3-4, April 6-7; Houston 
Grand Opera Association, Nov. 17-18, 
Feb. 2-3, March 9-10; Van Cliburn, 
Nov. 25; Walter Susskind, Dec. 8-9; 
Teresa Stratas, Dec. 15-16: Phyllis 
Curtin, Dec. 31; Glenn Gould, Jan 
5-6; Grant Johannesen, Jan. 26-27 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 16-17: Francesca 
Bernasconi, March 23-24; Berl Senof 
sky, March 30-31; Captain Kangaroo 
(Bob Keeshan), Dec. 13 

Edna W. Saunders Concert Bureau, 
Tennessee Bldg. Music Hall, 3,010 
Linn and Alexander Dance Jubilee, 
Nov. 13; Festival Quartet, Jan. 13: 
Leonard Pennario, Jan. 28: Music 
with Mary Martin, Feb. 7-8: Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 28-March 
1; Artur Rubinstein (date not fixed); 
Metropolitan Opera, May 11-12 


Houston Grand Opera Association, 
3003 Louisiana. President. Stanley W. 


Shipnes. Secretary: Mrs. Hilton W. 
Hearn. Manager: Noel J. Tyl. Con 
ductor: Walter Herbert. Music Hall, 
3,010. Three opera productions: 


“Rigoletto”, Nov. 17-18; “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, Feb. 2-3; “Manon”, March 
9-10. Singers: Frances Bible, Eva 
Likova, Cornell McNeil, Louis Town- 
send, Pauline Stark, Frances Junger. 

Civic Music Association, 2302 
Brun. President: Walter Lodge. Music 
Hall, 3,010. Leonard Warren, Oct. 6; 
Julian Olevsky, Nov. 6; Ferrante and 
Teicher, Nov. 26; Cavalcade of Song, 
Jan. 29; Zinka Milanov, Feb. 12; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, March 26. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 2404 King- 


ston Dr. President: Mrs. Melvena 
Passmore MacDonald. Corresponding 
secretary: Mrs. George H. Smith. 
Executive secretary: Mrs. Louis G. 
Lobit. Cullen Auditorium, 1,650. 
Leopold Simoneau, Oct. 29; Johanna 
Martzy, Dec. 2; Ruth Sienczynska, 
April 8 

Contemporary Music Society, 5451 
Longmont. President: Mrs. R. R 


Dean. Corresponding secretary: Cath- 
erine Merchant. Musical director: 
Leopold Stokowski. Hamman Hall. 
One concert April 2. 

Music Guild, 4816 Main. Playhouse 
Theatre, 300. President: Roy Allison. 
Executive Secretary: Dr. H. L. Bart- 
lett. Seven concerts of chamber music 
by subscription 

Jewish Community Center Concert 
Series, 2020 Hermann Drive. Chair- 
man: Mrs. Bernard V. Fox. Six con- 
certs of chamber music by subscrip- 


tion only, employing various en- 
sembles 

Houston Chorale, Music Hall. Di- 
rector Alfred Urbach. President 
Earle Jensen. Music Hall, 3,010. Six 
appearances with the Houston Sym- 
phony: Hovhaness’ “Orpheus”, De- 
bussy’s Trois Chansons, Bach’s Mass 


in B Minor. Records with Symphony 
Houston Youth Symphony, P. O 


Box 556. Conductor: Howard F 
Webb. President (acting): Randolph 
Dyer. Secretary: Louise Montgomery. 


Music Hall, 3,010; City Auditorium, 
4,000. Three orchestras, senior, inter- 
mediate, beginners. Boys’ choir. Ballet 
group (Artistic director: Emmamae 
Horn. Ballet director: Edna Herzog) 
Season of four concerts: Sept. 21, 
Nov. 23, Jan. 11, March 15. Spring 
festival of two concerts: May 9-10 
Iwo outdoor summer park concerts 
Summer workshop, Sam Houston 
State College, Huntsville, Tex. Student 
guest conductor Forest Peterson, 
Soloists 

J. S. Bach Society, 6255 Ella Lee 


Lane. Chairman: William M. Minar. 
First Unitarian Church, 300. Regular 
artists: Fredell Lack, violin; Albert 
Hirsh, piano; Lois Townsend, so- 
prano. Three concerts. Guest artists: 
Gloria Brydon, contralto, Nov. 2; 


Houston Chorale, Jan. 25; March 22. 
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University of Houston. Chairman, 


music department: Dr. Merrills 
Lewis. Cullen Auditorium, 1,650. 
Symphony, concert band, choral 


group, faculty string quartet, opera 
workshop. Fine arts festival. Frequent 
faculty concerts and opera produc- 
tions. Regularly scheduled television 
and radio presentation on university- 
owned FM station KUHF and 
KUHF-TV. 

Rice Institute. Chairman, music de- 
partment: Dr. Arthur Hall. Hamman 
Hill. Concerts of chamber music by 
visiting ensembles and annual Gilbert 
and Sullivan production. 

Gilbert and Sullivan Society. Di- 
rector: Dr. Merrills Lewis. Cullen 
Auditorium, 1,650. Annual production 
of Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. 

Texas Southern University. Faculty 
and student concerts and guest artists. 


DALLAS 


By Georce C. LesLiz 

Dallas Symphony. Auspices: Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: 
Paul Kletzki. Associate conductor: 
Donald Johanos. President: R. G. 
Goodson. Manager: Alan Watrous. 
State Fair Music Hall, 4,500. Sixteen 
subscription concerts, six special con- 
certs, eight youth concerts, six con- 


noisseur concerts, spring tour in 
March in Kansas. Soloists: Michael 
Rabin, Nov. 24; Leonard Warren, 


Dec. 1; soloists and North Texas State 
College Choir, Dec. 8; Leopold La 
Fosse and Lev Aronson, Jan. 5; Joyce 
Gilstrap Jones, Dealey Award Win- 
ner, Jan. 12; Philippe Entremont, Jan. 
19: Claudio Arrau, Jan. 26; Aaron 
Rosand, Feb. 2: Andre Tchaikowsky, 
Feb. 9; Bach Aria Group, Feb. 23; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, March 
2: Artur Rubinstein, March 16; Jean 
Madeira, March 23. Special Concert 
soloists: Van Cliburn, Nov. 22; Zvi 
Zeitlin, Dec. 6. Connoisseur Series 
All Jazz, Al Maledn, Dec. 13; Baro- 
que, Alex Fielder, Jan. 31; Contem- 
porary, Feb. 21; Classic Period, 
March Dallas Civic Ballet, Don- 
ald Johanos, conductor, March 28. 

Civic Music Association. President: 
Lanham Deal. McFarlin Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,600. Leonie Rysanek, 
Nov. 12: Witold Malcuzynski, Nov. 
25: Johanna Martzy, Dec. 4; Moura 
Lympany, Jan. 8: Gerard Souzay, Jan. 


20; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 7; St. Louis 
Symphony, March 5. 

Dallas Civic Opera, Inc., 309 
Browder St. President: Henry S. Mil- 
ler, Jr. Musical director: Nicola Res- 
cigno. Manager: Lawrence V. Kelly. 
State Fair Music Hall, 4,500. “La 
Traviata”, Oct. 31, Nov. 2 (mat.); 
“L’Italiana in Algeri”, Nov. 4; “Me- 
dea”, Nov. 6 and 8. 

Concerts Incorporated, 7612 Bryn 


Mawr. Executive secretary: Mrs. Clar- 
ence M. Sale. State Fair Music Hall, 


4,500. Little Singers of Paris, Nov. 

(at Dallas Memorial Auditorium, 
1.700); National Ballet of Canada, 
March 24. 


Community Course, Southern 
Methodist University. Manager: Ron- 
ald C. Knickerbocker. McFarlin Me- 
morial Auditorium, 2,600. Linn and 
Alexander Dance Jubilee, Nov. 11; 
Heidelberg University Chorus, Feb. 
14: Ruth Slenczynska, March 17. 

Dallas Chamber Music Society, 
2419 Maple Ave. Musical director: 
Dorothea Kelley. Scott Hall, 430. El- 
mer Scott Concert Series: Trio di 
Bolzano, Nov. 19; Budapest String 
Quartet, Jan. 28; Quartetto Italiano, 
Feb. 4; Fine Arts Quartet, March 4; 
New York Woodwind Quintet, March 
25. 

Friday Forum. Chairman: Mrs. H. 
W. Roberts. Fine Arts Theatre, 732. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


Nicanor Zabaleta, 
Robinson, Feb. 20. 

Dallas Grand Opera Association. 
President: Arthur L. Kramer, Jr. State 
Fair Music Hall, 4,500. Metropolitan 
Opera, May 8-10, four performances. 


Jan. 16; Francis 


FORT WORTH 
By DorotHy Nett WHALEY 


The Fort Worth Ballet Arts pre- 
sented the first ballet-in-the-round at 
the city’s spectacular new Casa Man- 
ana on Dec. 5 and 6. Although only 
a year old as a professional organiza- 
tion, the Fort Worth Ballet Arts is 
a skilled group whose artistic director 
is Mia Slavenska. Mrs. Charles B. 
Renaud is president of Ballet Arts. 

Fort Worth Opera Association, 
1309 Montgomery St.  Auspices: 
Fort Worth Opera Association, Inc. 
Conductor and general manager: Ru- 
dolph Kruger. Stage Director: Glynn 
Ross. Choreographer and premiere 
danseuse: Margo Dean. President: O. 
C. Armstrong. President of Opera 
Guild: Mrs. George Stevens. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
“Rigoletto” with Igor Gorin, Joan 
Carroll, Frank Porretta, Royce 
Reaves, Catherine Akos, Marwood 
McClellan, John Hickman, Ruth 
Kruger, and William Pickett, Nov. 5 
and 7; “The Magic Flute” with John 
McCollum, Beverly Bower, Joan Car- 
roll, Ralph Herbert, and Deszo 
Ernster, Jan. 21 and 23; “Carmen” 
with Gloria Lane, Richard Cassilly, 
Frances Wyatt, and William Pickett, 
April 8 and 10. 

Fort Worth Symphony, P. O. Box 
1501. Auspices: Fort Worth Sym- 
Phony Orchestra Association, Inc. 
Musical Director and Conductor: 
Robert Hull. President: Ernest Allen, 
Jr. Manager: Robert Alexander. Per- 
sonnel manager: Kenneth Pitts. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
Five subscription concerts: Oct. 21, 
Nov. 18, Jan. 13, Feb. 24, March 17. 
Soloists: Jacques Abram, Nov. 18; 
Roman Totenberg, Jan. 13; Paul 
Badura-Skoda and Women’s Chorus 
of Texas Wesleyan College, Feb. 24; 
Ralph Guenther, March 17. Chil- 
dren’s concerts: dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 900 Main St. President: Malvern 
Marks. Secretary: Bess Morgan. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, 3,000. 
Witold Malcuzynski, Nov. 14; Iglesias 
Spanish Ballet, Dec. 8; Cavalcade of 
Song, Jan. 26; Boston Pops Orches- 
tra, Feb. 10; Elaine Malbin, March 4; 
Frank Guarrera, March 21; Berl Sen- 
ofsky, April 14. 

Dallas Symphony, Concert 
Service, 900 Main St. Orchestra man- 
ager: Alan Watrous. Conductor: Paul 
Kletzki. Soloist: Van Cliburn. Nov. 
30. 

Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Dean of School of Fine 
Arts: Robert Hull. Chairman Depart- 
ment of Music: Michael Winesanker. 
Ed Landreth Auditorium, 1,200; Little 
Theatre, 250. Concerts by the TCU 
Symphony, Ralph R. Guenther, con- 
ductor, Dec. 9, April 14; University 
Chorus and TCU Singers, Robert 
Hull, conductor, Nov. 25, Dec. 14, 
March 24; University Concert Band, 
James Jacobsen, conductor, dates to 
be announced; University Ballet, 
David Preston, director, Feb. 27 and 
28; Faculty Woodwind Quintet with 
Ralph Guenther, Marcel Dandois, 
David Graham, Anita Brunson, and 
John Woldt, dates to be announced; 
Faculty Trio with Kenneth Schane- 
werk, Harriet Woldt, and Joe 
Bratcher, dates to be announced; 
Ralph Guenther, flutist, Oct. 28. Fes- 
tival of Fine Arts, featuring the Ger- 
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man arts with events. including | 
Brahms’s “Requiem” with University 
Chorus and Orchestra, Gluck’s “Or- 
pheo”, produced by TCU Opera 
Workshop, chamber concerts, recitals 
by Emmet Smith, Joe Bratcher, and 
Theodore Ullmann, March 8 through 
May 16. 

TCU Select Series includes: Martial 
Singher, part-time artist-in-residence 
at TCU, Oct. 7; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity Chorus, Feb. 19; and Andres 
Segovia, April 15. 

Texas Wesleyan College School of 
Fine Arts. Director: Donald Bellah, 
College Auditorium, 1,500. Thirteenth 
annual choral festival, David Foltz, 
conductor, Oct. 27 and 28. Concerts 
by TWC Symphony, John Steinecker, | 
conductor, Feb. | and April 28; Texas 
Wesleyan Singers, Howard Skinner, 
conductor, Dec. 16, April 13, and 
annual spring tour March 2 through 
8; Collegium Musicum chamber 
music concerts, Howard Skinner, con- 
ductor, Dec. 2 and April 21; TWC 
Band, John Steinecker, conductor, 
March 23; “Messiah”, Howard Skin- 
ner, conductor, Dec. 14; “The King 
and I”, April 16, 17, and 18. Mozart's 
“Requiem”, Howard Skinner, con- 
ductor, May 10. Soloists: Myra Safley, 
Howard Skinner, George Anson, 
Charles Heiden 

Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary School of Church Music. 
Dean: James McKinney. Truett Audi- 
torium, 1,500. Cowden Hall, 250. 
Thirty-eighth annual presentation of 
“Messiah”, Robert L. Bruton, con- 
ductor, with Locile Bratton, Joe Ann 
Shelton, Frank Stovall, and Charles 
Williamson as soloists, Dec. 2; South- 
western Singers tour through Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
and Texas, R. Paul Green, conductor, 
Dec. 3 through 10; seventh Annual 
Church Music Workshop with visiting 
lecturers including Dr. Charles Hirt 
(University of Southern California). 
Mrs. Haskell Boyter, Clifford Hol- 
comb (Nashville, Tennessee), John 
Woods, and Jack Dean, Jan. 26 
through 30. 


SAN ANTONIO 


By HELEN SEAGLE 


San Antonio Symphony, 916 Mav- 
erick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony So- 
city of San Antonio. Musical direc- 
tor: Victor Alessandro. President: 
Louis Kocurek. Manager: Col. 
Thomas Woodburn. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Fifteen subscription 
concerts, five children’s concerts each 
repeated, ten concerts out of town. 
Soloists: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Oct. 
18; Jose Iturbi, Nov. 1; Nannette 

Nov. 15; Robert Casadesus, 

22; Leonard Rose and Blas 
Galindo, Dec. 6: Van Cliburn, Jan. 
10; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 17; Leon- 
ard Pennario, Jan. 31; Robert Merrill, 
Feb. 7; Bach Aria Group, Feb. 21. 
Orchestral concerts: Ricordi Anniver- 
sary with Symphony-Festival Choruses, 
Nov. 8: San Antonio Symphony Nov. 
29. Jan. 24 and Feb. 14. “Hansel and 
Gretel”, Dec. 14. Auditorium, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, 4.000. Five or- 
chestral concerts: Oct. 30, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 18, Jan. 15 and Feb. 12. Pop 
concerts: Pearl Corral, 1,000. Six or- 
chestral concerts: Nov. 11, Jan. 6, 
Jan. 20, Jan. 27 and Feb. 12. 

San Antonio Opera Festival, 
Maverick Bldg. Auspices: Symphony 
Society of San Antonio. Musical di- 
rector: Victor Alessandro. President: 
Louis J. Kocurek. Manager: Col. 
Thomas Woodburn. Municipal Audi- 
torium, 6,000. Four operas: “Tann- 
hauser”, Feb. 28; “La _ Traviata”, 
March 1; “Boris Godunoff”, March 

(Continued on page 312) 
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singing voice, wrote: 


and experiences; 


edge could be adequate.” 


the letter 





The name of the writer cannot be 


A. M. MORELLI 


Voice Specialist and Singer (Tenor) 
Formerly of MILAN (Italy) and LoNDON (England) 


171 West 57th Street (Apt. 4-B) NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Interviews by appointment only 


An eminent London Laryngologist and lecturer on matters concerning the 


“I have much pleasure in stating that | am well acquainted with the pro- 
fessional work of Maestro 
lectures on Voice Production and | am in absolute accord with all his views 
I consider them to be one of the 
TIONS | HAVE EVER READ on a difficult subject especially as they are 
written by a singing master. I have further investigated his methods of teach- 
ing and have seen some of the results. These are quite exceptional and prove 
that in practice he has a RARE GIFT without which no scientific knowl- 


A. M. 


will be gladly shown privately to anybody who would like to see it 


MORELLI. 


civen for his letter is marked “ 


| have read critically his 


SOUNDEST EXPOSI- 


Not for publication”, but 











HELEN STEELE 


Tone Production—Coaching—Program Building 
for Concert, Opera, Radio and TV 


50 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Teacher of 
Singing 


\ENdicott 2-9555 
|SUsquehanaa 7-4950 











Caroline Beeson FRY 


Production - Quality - Power - Range 
Summer Session White Plains Studio 


Teachers Class Using Demonstration Pupils 


872 Carnegie Hall 
New York, N. Y. 


June 17- July 29 


2 Orchard Parkway 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Write For Registration 











SAMUEL 


MARGOLIS 


Among outstanding Metropolitan Opera 
artists studying with Mr. Margolis are: 
the brilliant baritone, ROBERT 
MERRILL (his only voice teacher), 
JEROME HINES, famous basso, 
and other celebrated singers. 

152 W. 57th Se., N. ¥Y. C. COlumbus 5-9155 








CHARLES G. READING 


257 WEST 86th ST., N. Y. C. 


TR 7-7573 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant to the late Giusepse De 
Luca, and the only person author. 
ized to carry on his leaching of 
the “Art ef Bel Canto.’ 








ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING AND INTERPRETATION 
200 Wea 57th St., New York Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 








334 Riverside Drive, N.Y. 25 





YVES TINAYRE 


AC 2-0207 


Teacher of Singing 
and Interpretation 


“tine of the greatest interpreters of 
our time.” Oscar Thompoun 











HERBERT JANSSEN 


Hetel Ansonia, 2109 B'way., New York TR 3-4680 


Voice and Interpretation 


For 15 years formerly leading barl- 
tone Metropoli tan Opera Assoc. 

“Janssen's mastery of “sleging is 
superb’ Olin Downes. 








BERNARD TAYLOR 


Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


464 Riverside Drive * 


Teacher of Singing 


Formerly for 22 yeers 
member of Vocal Faculty 
Juilliard Scheel of Music 











Studio Address: 


BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: sults School of Music 
200 West 57th Sereet, New York 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

















SAN ANTONIO 


(Continued from page 
7; “Madame Butterfly 
Little Symphony 
Maverick Bldg. Auspices 
versity music department 
Victor Alessandro. President: Louis J. 
Kocurek Manager: Col Thomas 
Woodburn. Ruth Taylor Concert Hall, 
320. Four subscription concerts: Oct. 

28, Nov. 18, Dec. 16 and Jan. 13. 

Tuesday Musical Club Artist Series, 
P. O. Box 2135. Chairman: Mrs. 
Meivin Stuckey. McAllister Fine Arts 
Auditorium, 1,200, Four subscription 
concerts. leor Gorin, Nov. 11; Nicolas 
Slonimsky, Feb. 24; Louis Kentner, 
Feb. 10; Dorothy Warenskjold, March 
24 

San Antonio 
ciety, 415 W 


4/1) 

March x 
Concerts, 916 
Irinity Uni- 
Conductor: 


Chamber Music So- 
Lynwood. President: F. 
T. Kirkham. Secretary: Mrs. O. W. 
Titman, San Pedro Playhouse, 600 
Four membership concerts. Trio di 
Bolzano, Nov. 25; Quartetto Italiano, 
Feb. 5; Pasquier Trio, March 3; Hun- 
garian Quartet, March 18 

Trinity University, 715 
Drive, Chairman, music department 
Dr. Frank Hughes. Choir director 
Rev. Hensen. Opera Workshop: John 
Seagle. Choir with children’s sym- 
phony programs, Nov. 13 and 14, 
Christmas concert, Dec. 12. Tour, 
including Monterrey, Mexico: Jan. 29 
to Feb. 8. Opera: “The Sire of Male- 
troit”, date to be announced 

Incarnate Word College, 4301 
Broadway. Chairman, music depart- 
ment: Sister Agnesine. Auditorium, 
300. Six concerts. Piano recitals: Mary 
Ann Dramer, Dec. 4; Dolores Ryza, 
March 1; Sylvia Cazares, May 3. 
Community Orchestra concerts, Jan. 
14 and May 6; Choral concert, May 
12 


Our Lady of the Lake College, 24th 


Stadium 


St. and Durango. Chairman, music 
department: Sister Lucy Marie 
San Antonio College, 1300 San 


Pedro. Chairman 
Marjorie Walthal 


music department 


EL PASO 
By Wuitson D. SNopcRASS 


El Paso Symphony Orchestra As- 


sociation, Hilton Hotel. Conductor 
Orlando Barera. President: Dorrance 
D. Roderick Liberty Hall, 2,396. 
Eight subscription concerts. Soloists: 
Igor Gorin, Oct. 13; Johanna Martzy, 
Nov. 3; Lisa Della Casa, Nov, 24; 
Vincent Price, Jan. 19; Rita Streich., 
Feb. 16; Gyorgy Sandor, March 2; 
Desire Ligeti, March 23. Two chil- 


dren's concerts sponsored by the Jun 
ior League and El Paso Electric Com 
pany. Six stadium concerts during the 
summer sponsored by the Music Per 
formance Trust Fund of the Record 
ing Industry in co-operation with the 
City of El Paso and El Paso Federa 
tion of Musicians 


El Paso Community Concert Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Paso del Norte. Presi 
dent: G. W. Burroughs. Executive 
secretary: Mrs. Hallett Johnson. Lib 
erty Hall, 2,396 Five concerts 
Whittemore and Lowe, Oct. 9; Nadine 
Conner, Nov. 8; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Jan. 27; Richard Tucker, March 3; 
Berl Senofsky, April 28 


Conciertos Commun'idad de C. 


Juarez. President: Jesus Vallina. Ex 
ecutive vice-president: Mrs. Angelina 
R. de Fernandez. Alameda Theatre. 
1,800. Four concerts. Vienna Aca 
demy Chorus, Oct. 13; Richard Cass, 
Oct. 24; Rudie Sinfonietta, Feb. 4; 
Jean Leon Destine and His Haitian 
Dance Group, April 15 
College-Community Opera. Gen- 
eral director: Mrs. Orthella Hughes. 
Magoffin Auditorium, 1,700. “Caval- 
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State Fair Music Hall in Dallas 


leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”, Oct. 
6-7. 

Joe Prensky, local manager. Lib- 
erty Hall, 2,396. “Candide”, Oct. 31; 
Iglesias Spanish Ballet, Dec. 5; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 21; Jose 
Greco and Company, Feb. 25. Wag- 
ner Opera Company, Benny Good- 
man, Victor Borge, National Orches- 
tra of Mexico, dates to be announced 

Texas Western College of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, music department 
Director: Dr. A. E. Thormodsgaard. 
Magofiin Auditorium, 1,700. Faculty 
and student recitals throughout the 
year. 


WACO 
By EvizapetuH Brient Smiru 
Baylor University School of Music. 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean. Waco Hall, 


2,400. Roxy Grove Hall, 600. 
Operatic activities: Pergolesi’s “The 


Music Master”, Oct. 3 and 4. Moz- 
art’s “Bastien and Bastienne”, Nov 
18 and 20; and “Tosca”, April 16, 
17, 18, 20, 21 and 23. 


Beaux Arts String Quartet, Oct. 30. 
Concert for Annual Conference on 
American Ideals, Van Cliburn and 
Miklos Bencze with the Baylor Sym- 
phony and Oratorio Chorus, Nov. 6 
National Symphony Orchestra of 
Mexico, Dec. 5. Ray Ferguson, or- 
ganist, Feb. 12. Baylor Chapel Choir 
and A Cappella Choir, director 
Euell Porter, Dec. 4. Annual per 
formance of “Messiah”, Dec. 18 

Faculty recitals: Lino Bartoli, vio 
linist, Oct. 17, Dec. 12, Feb. 6. March 
6: Joseph Csiby, pianist, Nov. 11; 
Miriam Griffis, organist, Jan. 8; Her- 
bert Colvin, pianist, Feb. 19. Dates 
to be announced: Faculty String 
Quartet; Golden Wave Band, Donald 
I. Moore, conductor: Baylor Bards 
and Rhapsody in White, director, 
Martha Barkema; Bach's “St. Matthew 
Passion”, Baylor Symphony and Ora- 
torio Chorus, with Ira Schantz as the 
Evangelist, conductor, Daniel Stern 
berg, March 5 


Waco Civic Music Association. 
President: Roy Hatch Secretary 
Mrs. A. M. Goldstein. Waco Hall 


2,400. Goya and Matteo, Oct. 2; Vir- 
ginia MacWatters, Jan. 26; National 
Artists Symphonette, Amparo Iturbi 
soloist, Feb. 9; Alexander Uninsky 
March 12. 


WICHITA FALLS 
By Wirtarp L. UNpERwoop 


Wichita Falls Symphony, 206 Ham 


ilton Bldg. Auspices: Wichita Falls 
Symphony Association. Conductor 
Erno Daniel. President: Carey 17 


Mayfield. Manager: Mark Huber. Sec- 






retary: Beryl Macpherson. Memorial 
Auditorium, 3,150. Soloists: Blanche 
Thebom, Oct. 20; Robert Reynolds, 
pianist, Nov. 24; world premiere of 
Hovhaness’ “Magnificat”, with Char- 
lyn Balabanis, David Dodds, David 
Beckwith, Juanita Teal, and Mid- 
western University Choir, William V. 
Boland, conductor, Jan. 26; Leo B. 
Reynolds, violinist, and Achilles Bala- 
banis, cellist, Feb. 23; orchestral, 
April 6. 

North Texas Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President: Max Kreutz. Secre- 
tary: Blanche Donnell. The Gay 
Tyroliers, Nov. 17; Gina Bachauer, 
Dec. 8; Jean Madeira, Feb. 20; Roger 
Wagner Chorale, March 7. 

Midwestern University. Production’s 
director: William V. Boland. Choreog- 
rapher: Frank Pal. “Orfeo et Eury- 
dice”, Jan. 30 and 31. 


AMARILLO 


Amarillo Symphony, Box 2552 
Conductor: A. Clyde Roller. Presi- 
dent of Board: Mrs. Sterling Kinney. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Zeffie Olson. Busi- 
ness Manager: E. L. Melin. City Au- 
ditorium, 2,546. Seven concerts. Solo- 
ists: Carlos Salzedo, Sept. 30; Goya 
and Matteo, Oct. 28; Ruth Slenczyn- 
ska, Nov. 25; Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du 
Christ”, Dec. 7; Ruggiero Ricci, Jan. 
27; Winners of Symphony Artist Au- 
ditions, Feb. 24; Frank Guarrera, 
March 24 

Chamber Music Series by 
bers of Amarillo Symphony, 
sored by West Texas State College 
Music Department and Music De- 
partment of Amarillo College: Nov. 
17; Jan. 18; Feb. 16; March 16. 


mem- 
spon- 





UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


By Conrap B. HARRISON 


Utah Symphony, 55 W. First South 
St. Auspices: Utah State Institute of 
Fine Arts and Utah Symphony Or- 
chestra Board. Conductor: Maurice 
Abravanel. President: Raymond J. 
Ashton. Salt Lake Tabernacle, 6,000. 
Ten subscription concerts; three youth 
concerts; seven-concert subscription 
series, plus three high school youth 
matinees at Ogden, Utah; three con- 
certs each at Logan and Provo, Utah; 
single concerts at Cedar City and 
Price, Utah; Idaho Falls,, Idaho, and 
Las Vegas, Nev.; production of 
[chaikovsky’s complete “Nutcracker” 
ballet with University Theatre Ballet 
(Kingsbury Hall, 2,000). Soloists: Nan 
Merriman, Nov. 5; Sally Peck, viola 
principal, Nov. 26; Utah Symphony 
and University of Utah combined 








choruses, soloists, in Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabaeus”, Dec. 6; Gladys Glad- 
stone, pianist, Jan. 7; Claudio Arrau, 
Jan. 21; David Freed, cello principal, 
Feb. 4; Glenn Gould, Feb. 18; Pierre 
Monteux, guest conductor, March 4; 
Nathan Milstein, March 13. Paul 
Whiteman, special concert guest con- 
ductor, Nov. 15. 

University Lecture and Artists 
Series. Auspices: University of Utah 
Extension Division, University of 
Utah. Director: Harold W. Bentley. 
Booking manager: Norinne F. Tem- 
pest. Kingsbury Hall, 2,000; Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, 6,000. Jose Iturbi, Oct. 
15; Pete Seeger and Sonny Terry, 
Nov. 10; Janacek Quartet, Nov. 24; 
Utah Symphony and University of 
Utah combined choruses and soloists 
in Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus”, un- 
der direction of Maurice Abravanel 
(combined concert with Utah Sym- 
phony series); Bec. 6; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 19; Roberta Peters, 
March 5. 

Civic Music Association, 537 Sixth 
Ave. President: Lydia Alder Bean. 
Secretary: Nancy Finch. Kingsbury 
Hall, 2,000. Nov. 28, Tossy Spivakov- 
sky; Dec. 15, Vladimir Ashkenazy; 
Feb. 5, Victoria de los Angeles; Feb. 
9, I Musici. (One more concert to be 
added). 

Granite Arts Association, 3212 S. 
State St. President: O. C. England. 
Secretary: W. Melvin Strong. Granite 


High School Auditorium, 1,800; 
Olympus High School Auditorium, 
1,600; Central Junior High School 


Auditorium, 1,300. United States Air 
Force Band, Oct. 1; Dick Leibert, 
Nov. 12; Fredell Lack, Feb. 11; Chi- 
cago Opera Ballet, March 10; Gala 
Performance, March 25; Igor Gorin, 
April 22. 





VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 
By Jack TREVITHICK 


last season’s Lane Series 
was oversubscribed by nearly fifty 
per cent, the Lane Committee de- 
cided to present two concert series 
for 1958-59. Also, for the first time 
the Lane Series is offering several 
children’s matinees. 

George Bishop Lane Artists Series, 


Because 


University of Vermont. Executive 
secretary: Jack Trevithick. Memorial 
Auditorium, 2,402. “Blue Concerts”: 
Sir John Gielgud, Oct. 5; Chicago 
Symphony, Oct. 12; National Ballet 
of Canada, Nov. 3: “Diary of Anne 
Frank”, Nov. 7: “Rigoletto”, New 
York City Opera, Nov. 18; Erroll 
Garner, Dec. 2; Roberta Peters, 
March 22. “Red Concerts”: Danish 


National Orchestra, Oct. 16. National 
Ballet of Canada, Nov. 4; “Madama 
Butterfly”, New York City Opera, 
Nov. 17: “Li'l Abner”, Dec. 10; Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra, Feb. 9; 
Isaac Stern, March 10. Children’s 
matinees: Danish National Orchestra, 





Oct. 7: National Ballet of Canada, 
Nov. 4. 

VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 


By Exise Moopy 


Celebrity Attractions, Inc., John 
Marshall Hotel. Manager: Michaux 
Moody. Mosque Auditorium, 5,429. 
Van Cliburn, Oct. 21; Music with 
Mary Martin, Nov. 7 and 8; Grena- 
dier and Scots Guards, Arena, 5,000, 
Nov. 15; Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 
17; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Nov. 22: Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 8; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 9; Boston 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Pops Tour Orchestra, Feb. 21; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, March 9; Manto- 
vani and His New Music, March 13; 
Leonard Warren, March 30. 

Richmond Symphony. Conductor: 
Edgar Schenkman. President: Brig. 
Gen. Vincent Meyer, 1406 Park Ave. 
Mosque Auditorium, 5,429. Soloists: 
orchestral, Oct. 20; Frances Magnes, 
Dec. 1; Lee Luvisi, Jan. 26; Louis 
Kentner, March 16; Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, soloists to be announced, 
April 20. 

Musicians’ Club of Richmond. 
President: Mrs. Wilfred Roper, Glen- 
brook Hills. Mary Munford Auditori- 
um, 800. Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
Nov. 11; Rita Streich, Jan. 20; Pas- 
quier Trio, March 25; Judy Moore, 
April 21. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Di- 
rector: Leslie Cheek. Auditorium, 
500. Vienna Octet, Oct. 24; Juilliard 
Quartet, Jan. 9; Rafael Puyana, Jan. 
23; Claremont Quartet, Daniel 
Abrams, March 6; Peter Schenkman, 
May 8. Dance series: José Limon 
and Dance Company, Oct. 21; Nora 
Kaye and Andre Eglevsky, Nov. aa; 
Dance Quartet, Feb. 20; Mata and 
Hari. 

Richmond Choral Society. 
tor: Alton Howell, 4207 Monument 
Ave. “L’Enfance du Christ”; another 
major work to be announced for 
spring concert. 

Virginia Symphony. 2421 Park 
Ave. Conductor: William Haaker. 14 
evening and ten student concerts in 
the Virginias and neighboring states. 

Haaker Concerto Orchestra. Met: 
Virginia Symphony. Conductor: Wil- 
liam Haaker. Soloists: Sarah Fleming, 
soprano; Amparo  Iturbi, _ pianist. 
Tours east of Rocky Mts. 


Direc- 


NORFOLK 


By Grace S. FEereser 

Norfolk Symphony. Auspices: Nor- 
folk Symphony and Choral Associa- 
tion. Conductor: Edgar Schenkman, 
610 Maryland Ave. President: Her- 
bert J. Gerst. Manager: William S. 
Nordlinger. Center Theatre, 1,834; 
Arena, 3,500. Seven subscription con- 
certs; four young people’s concerts; 
one concert for Navy at Naval Base. 
Two concerts with Civic Chorus, five 
with orchestra and following soloists: 
Frances Magnes, Claude Frank, Lee 
Luvisi. 

Civic Chorus. Two appearances 
with Norfolk Symphony series: Han- 
del’s “Dettingen Te Deum” and Con- 
stant Lambert’s “The Rio Grande” in 
January; Brahms “Requiem” in April. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Daniel M. Thornton, Jr., 
1102 Westover Ave. Centre Theatre, 
1,834. Danish National Orchestra, 
Oct. 14; Walter Cassel, Nov. 26; Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, Feb. 10; Gary 
Graffman, March 3. 

William and Mary Concert Series. 
Auspices: College of William and 
Mary in Norfolk, Hampton Blvd. 
President: W. Gerald Akers. Center 
Theatre, 1,834. Cesare Valletti, Oct. 
8; Daniel Barenboim, Nov. 8; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, Jan. 6; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Feb. 9. 

Feldman Chamber Music Society. 
Director: I. E. Feldman. President: 
Mrs. Louis I. Jaffé. Little Theatre, 
220. Four pairs of subscription con- 
certs “by candlelight”. Guest artists: 
Ignatius Genusa and others. Out- 
of-town appearances: Williamsburg, 
Virginia Beach, Washington, D. C. 
(National Gallery). Twenty young 
people’s concerts. 

Norfolk Society of Arts. Chairman, 
Mrs. S. H. Ferebee, 607 Westover 
Ave. Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, 300. George Banhalmi, 
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Nov. 12; Virginia Knowles, Jan. 14; 
Patti Jean Thompson, March 11; New 
Art Wind Quintet, April 8. 

Portsmouth Community Concerts 
Association. President: Mrs. J. L. 
Storey. Woodrow Wilson High 
School, 2,000. Ozan Marsh, Dec. 
Linn and Alexander Dance Jubilee, 
Jan. 13; Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 
24; Vienna Choir Boys, March 23. 

Virginia Beach Concert Series. 
President, Mrs. Roland Thorp, 78th 
St., Virginia Beach, Va. Cape Colony 
Club, 200. Anton Kuerti, Nov. 10; 
Sophia Steffan, Jan. 20; Feldman 
String Quartet, Feb. 24. 

Hampton Institute Series. Auspices: 
Musical Arts Society of Hampton. 
Richard Tucker, Oct. 2; Dorothy 
Maynor, Dec. 3; Linn and Alexander 
Dance Jubilee, Jan. 12; Societa 
Corelli, Feb. 6; Little Gaelic Singers, 
March 21. 

Norfolk Division, 
College Series. 


Virginia State 
College Little The- 
atre. Martha Flowers, Oct. 30; So- 
cieta Corelli, Feb. 4; Little Gaelic 
Singers, March 23; Winston - Salem 
State Teachers College Choir, April 
17; Bruce Hayden, April 27. 


ROANOKE 


Thursday Morning Music Club 
Concert Series. Chairman: Mrs. O. C. 
Caldwell. Co-chairman: Mrs. H 
E. Dixon. Jefferson High Schoo 
1,021. Eileen Farrell, Oct. 13; Sin- 
fonetta, Jan. 14; Van Cliburn, March 
6; Minneapolis Symphony, March 13. 

Roanoke Symphony, St. John’s 
Parish House, Elm Avenue. Auspices: 
Roanoke Symhony Society, Inc. Con- 
ductor: Gibson Morrissey. Manager: 
Keith Willis. American Theatre, 
1,999, and Jefferson Auditorium, 
1,036. Four subscription concerts, six 
youth concerts, two out-of-town con- 
certs. 

Roanoke Youth Symphony, Garden 
Center House, S. Jefferson St. Aus- 
pices: Roanoke Junior League, Inc., 
Mrs. W. Conrad Stone, chairman. Di- 
rector: Gibson Morrissey. 





WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 
By Maxine CusHine Gray 


Zollie Volchok and Jack Engerman, 
the men behind Northwest Releasing 
Corporation, have brought new life 
into the Seattle booking situation. By 
reason of their multi-city operations 
throughout the Northwest and in Can- 
ada, plus a policy of booking a 
variety of events, they have broken 
the geopraphical jinx which tends to 
make this a bypassed area. 

Preliminary planning toward the 
Century 21 Exposition, a “jewel-box” 
world fair scheduled for an 18-month 
run starting June 1961, has devolved 
upon a Cultural Advisory Committee 
headed by Robert L. Durham, archi- 
tect and chairman of the Municipal 
Art Commission. Mrs. Reginald E. 
Morgan is chairman of a sub-group 
concerned with the performing arts. 
It is hoped that an artistic advisor will 
have been selected by the spring of 
1959. Long-time Seattle impresario 
Cecilia Schultz, now retired, is a mem- 
ber of the statewide committee, as is 
this writer. 

Seattle Symphony, 
Bldg. Auspices: 


601 Orpheum 
Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Inc. Conductor: Milton 
Katims. Assistant conductor and con- 
certmaster: Henry Siegl. President: 
Gordon N. Scott. Manager: Mrs. 
Hugh E. McCreery. Orpheum The- 
atre, 2,600. Eleven subscription con- 

(Continued on page 314) 





ALFREDO MARTINO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, but rather is 
individualized instruction in the building of natural, effortless technique in all parts of 
the vocal range, in which brecth control and interpretive vocal analysis of operatic 
interpretations are included. 

Bad singing is not always the result of incorrect tone production. One of the greatest 
contributing factors is incorrect breathing technique. The act of inspiration and ex- 
piration must be accomplished without wasted energy, and it is impossible to sing 
correctly unless one understands how to utilize the breath economically. 

False and exaggerated expressions of interpretation are very detrimental to vocal 
and physical health. It can be understood that in subjecting oneself every day to the 
strong emotion inherent in the parts one must act, one meets with many complications. 
For example, the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 
organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, restlessness, weakness, and vocal 
disturbance may appear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 
singing. Furthermore, the often irregular heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agita- 
tion can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and even- 
tually, the tremolo. When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or 
strong emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 

Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his 
unique teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and 
operatic baritone (Mgt. N.A.C.). 

Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, "Today's Singing", mailed upon request. 
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certs, repeated once; pre-season tour 
of Eastern Washington (Ellensburg, 
Wenatchee, Moses Lake, Spokane, 
Pullman, Sunnyside, Yakima); out-of 
town concerts in Tacoma, Olympia, 
Bellingham, Parkland, Edmonds, Mer 
cer Island, Everett, Bellevue, North 
Bend, Renton, Kent; 15 Family Con 
certs (including last seven locations 
listed above); 23 young people's con 
certs (including four sponsored by 
Seattle Park Department, $7,000 ap- 
propriation); three concerts on Uni 
versity of Washington campus. Solo 
ists: Randolph Hokanson, Oct. 20-21: 
Iris Fribrock, Robert McGrath, Mor 
ley Meredith and Seattle Chorale di 


rected by Leonard Moore in Carl 
Orffs “Carmina Burana Nov. 3-4 
Leonard Rose, Nov. 17-18: Leonard 
Pennario, Dec. 1-2; Henry Siegl, Dec 
15-16; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 12-13 
Victoria de los Angeles, Jan. 26-27 
Erica Morini, Feb. 9-10; Richard 
Tucker, March 9-10; Verdi's “Re 
quiem with Brunetta Mazzalini, 


Dorothy Coie, Robert McGrath, Don 
ald E. Garrard and Seattle Chorale 
directed by Leonard Moore, March 
23-24. Also Seattle Symphony benefit 


performances by U. S. Air Force 
Band, Oct. 12; Grenadier and Scots 
Guards, Oct. 17; Iglesias Spanish 
Ballet, Nov. 14; Artur Rubinstein, 
April 3. Tentative: young people's 
concerts in 15 schools, co-sponsored 


by King County Board of Commis- 
sioners ($10,000 appropriation) 

Little Orchestra of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, 601 Orpheum Bldg. Auspices 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Inc 
Conductor: Milton Katims. Co-chair 
men: Dr. Hans Lehmann and Louis 
Brechemin. Palomar Theatre, 1,416 
Four subscription concerts. Soloists 
Igor Besrodni, March 5: Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, March 15; Carlos Salzedo 
and Julius Baker, April 6 


Northwest Releasing Corporation, 
Moore Theatre. Directors: Jack J 
Engerman and Zollie M. Volchok 
Orpheum Theatre, 2,600 Moore 
Theatre, 1,800. Flexible subscription 
series: any seven events out of 14 
offered. National Orchestra of Mexi 


co, Oct. 29; Wagner Opera Company 
with “La Bohéme La Traviata” and 
“Rigoletto”, Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2: Pete 
Secgar and Sonny Terry, Nov 

‘Candide”, co-sponsored by Hadassah. 
Nov. 15; Shai K. Ophir, Israeli panto- 


mimist, Nov. 19: Mahalia Jackson. 
Nov. 21 Auntic Mame Dec. 26; 
Jan. 3; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
Jan. 24-25; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
Feb. 26-27; Jose Greco and Company, 
March 19-21; Mantovani and His 
New Music, April 22; Concerto Festi 
val, May 2 Lil Abner May 6-9; 
Takarazuka Dancers Aug 16-17; 
“My Fair Lady Aug. 31—Sept. 13 


Ladies Musical Club. Concert chair 


man: Mrs. Harold E. Wallis, 3400 W 
Mercer Way, Mercer Island. Palomar 
Theatre, 1,416. Elisabeth Schwarz 
kopf, Oct Roger Wagner Chorale 
Jan. I! Byron Janis, March 2 
Michael Rabin, April 20 


Seattle Community Concert Asso- 


ciation, 1624 Fourth Ave. President 
Stuart G. Oles. Orpheum Theater 
2,600. Giorgio Tozzi, Oct. 9; Paga 
nini Quartet, Dec. 10; Chicago Opera 
Ballet Feb 25 Leontyne Price, 
March 18; Mantovani and His New 


Music, April 21 

Friends of Music, 
Washington Office of Lectures and 
Concerts. Meany Hall, 2,000. Janacek 
Quartet, Dec. 5; Quartetto Italiano, 
Feb. 20; Pasquier Trio, March 13; 
Juilliard Quartet, April 10; Fine Arts 
Quartet, April 24 

Greater Seattle, Inc., Northern Life 
Tower. Managing Walter 


University of 


director 
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Forde 


Seattle Civic Auditorium 


Van Camp. Musical director: Gustave 
Stern. Green Lake (outdoor) Aqua- 
theater, 5,200. “Guys and Dolls”, July 
9-12; “Show Boat”, July 22-26, 1958 

University of Washington. Office of 
Lectures and Concerts (Division of 
Adult Education and Extension Serv- 
ives), Guy Tucker, director. Meany 
Hall, 2,000; Health Sciences Audi- 
torium, 400 

Friends of Music (see above), plus 
Marie-Aimée Warrot, pianist, Oct. 16; 
Seattle String Society conducted by 
Vilem Sokol, Nov. 2; Rosalyn Tureck, 
Nov. 12; Suzanne Bloch, Nov. 20; 
Alexandra Danilova, April 7 

University of Washington Opera 
Theatre directed by Stanley Chapple, 
co-sponsored by schools of music and 
drama, five productions: “Hansel and 
Gretel”, Dec. 9-10, Meany Hall, 
2,000; “La Finta giardiniera”, Jan 
30-31, Feb. 4-5, University Playhouse, 
400; “Orpheus and Euridice”, March 
3-4, Meany Hall; premiere, “The 
Golden Lion” by Gerald Kechley, 
April 28-29, May 1-2, University 
Playhouse; “Julius Caesar” and “The 
Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Manti 
core”, June 3-4, Meany Hall 


Concerts by University String 
Quartet (Harry Siegl, David Lein, 
Vilem Sokol, Eva _ Heinitz), Sin- 
fonietta, Symphony, Concert Band, 
Madrigal Singers, choruses, Mu Phi 
Epsilon alumnae 

Cornish School, 710 E. Roy St 


Auspices: Music and Art Foundation 
Director: H. Klyne Headley. Ballet 
programs directed by Karen Irvin 


Cornish Junior Symphony directed by 
Don Bushell. Cornish String Quartet 
(Heimo Haitto, first violin) 

Shoreline Civic Music Association. 
President: Lorne B. Davies, 220 W 
125th St. Jane Addams Jr. High 
School. Goya and Matteo, Oct. 15; 
Joseph Boardman, Jan. 21; Mildred 
Dilling, March 10; Josette and Yvette 
Roman, April 30 

Other events: 
Chorale, Aug 


Bay Area Byzantine 
28, Woman's Century 


Club Theater, presented by St 
Demetrios Goya and Liturgical Choir; 
Brunetta Mazzolini, soprano, and 
Boris Michel, bass-baritone, Oct. 5 
Pigott Auditorium, presented by 
Seattle University Guild; Luther 
Saxon, tenor, Oct. 26, Woman's 
Century Club Theatre, presented by 
Norman Israel; concerts by Youth 


Symphony directed by Francis Aranyi 
and Little (training) Orchestra direc 


ted by Thomas Rodrique, plus annual 
Pacific Northwest Music Camp 
(orchestra, ballet) at Fort Flagler 


(August); students of Denton Rossell 
in “The Impresario” and “La Vida 
Breve”. sponsored by Gesanegverein 
Arion and Seattle Civic Opera; E:ght 
free Sunday afternoon summer con 
certs in Seward Park, and first Holi 
day Ballet Program, Dec. 27, Eckstein 
Jr. High School, co-sponsored by 
Seattle Park Department (Gustav 
Stern, musical director); 12 free Sun 


day afternoon chamber music con 
certs, fall and spring series, Seattle 
Art Museum, arranged by Ronald 


Phillips, co-sponsored by Music Per 
formance Trust Fund. 


SPOKANE 


By Truta WHELAN 


The musical activities in Spokane 
and the Inland Empire are constantly 
increasing in both quantity and qual- 
ity. This year has brought forth a 
newly formed Ballet Society, a new 
science-music lecture series, and con- 
certs by the Spokane Chamber Music 
Society. An Allied Arts Council has 
been organized to inform the public 
of forthcoming events in the fields of 
arts, drama and music. A new series 
of concerts and other attractions are 
being sponsored by Joseph Rosenfield. 

Spokane Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
131. Conductor: Harold Paul Whelan. 
President: Gordon Hockaday. Shadle 
Park High School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Four subscription concerts, one youth 
concert, one Festival concert. Solo- 
ists: Nan Merriman, Albert da Costa 
“Das Lied von der Erde”, Nov. 10; 
orchestral, Dec. 8; Stanley Plummer, 
Feb. 9; Ruth Slenczynska, March 9. 

Community Concert Association, S. 
1001 Monroe. President: Charles 
Scanlan. Fox Theatre, 2,250. Solo- 
ists: Dorothy Warenskjold, Oct. 8; 
Lorenzo Alvary, Nov. 5; Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, Dec. 1; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, March 2; Mantovani and His 
New Music, April 27. 

Spokane Symphonic Chorale, P. O. 


Box 781. Conductors: Charles W. 
Davis, Milton Johnson. President: 
Dr. Edward V. Johnston. Shadle 


Park High School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Three subscription concerts. Nov. 18, 
Feb. 22, May 22. 

Spokane Junior Symphony, W. 426 
24th. Conductor: Harold Paul Whelan. 
President: James Harris. Shadle Park 
High School Auditorium, 1,200. Two 
concerts. Orchestra, featuring out- 
standing young soloists, Dec. 15; Or- 
chestral accompaniment to Ballet So- 
ciety, first production. Orchestral and 
Music Festival Audition winner, 
piano, May 21. 

Greater Spokane Music Festival, 
R. R. 3. President: Dr. Robert Stier. 
Continuous week of musical and dra- 
matic activities. 

Joseph Rosenfield Coliseum Attrac- 


tions, N. 1101 Howard. Coliseum, 
8.000. Her Majesties Grenadiers, Oct. 
19; “La Bohéme”, New York City 
Opera Company, Oct. 30; Iglesias, 
Spanish Ballet, Nov. 13: “Auntie 
Mamie”, Jan. 13; José Greco and 
Spanish Dancers, March (un- 


announced). 

Spokane Valley Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, N. 122 Bowdish Rd. Presi- 
dent: Dr. Owen Wiley. Trent School 
Auditorium, 450. Rod Strong, Oct. 
20; Carl Palangi, Feb. 11; Ampora 
Iturbi, March 11 

Whitworth College Series. Whit- 
worth College, Country Homes 
Estate. Manager: Ed Meltner. Cowles 
Auditorium, 1,250. Seattle Sym- 
phony, Oct. 7; Don Cossacks, Oct. 23. 

Spokane Symphonic Band. New 
ganization under the leadership of 
James Carlson. Two concerts. 


Spokane Council of Churches an- 
nual presentation of “Messiah”. 


Presi- 





dent: Rev. E. J. Aschenbrenner, W. 
803 Mansfield. Director: Milton 
Johnson. Coliseum, 8,000. 

Holy Names Concert Series. Man- 
ager: Sister Harriet Mary, Holy 
Names College, and Sister Flavian, 
Holy Names College. College Audi- 
torium, 600. Margaret Ott and Helen 
De la Fuente, June 30; Holy Names 
Quartet and Ben Gomez, July 20. 
Shadle Park High School Auditorium, 
1,200: Roger Wagner Chorale, April 
13. A new orchestra combining Gon- 
zaga University and Holy Names Col- 
lege musicians under the direction of 
Alan Gove will present three concerts. 

Spokane Chamber Music Society. 
Secretary: Beth Harbin, 4617 N.W. 
Blvd. Y.W.C.A. lounge, 300. Three 
concerts. Personnel: Trude Hutten- 
bach, Inez Visser, Nell Van Tyen, 
Alan Gove, Margaret Ott. Soloist: 
Eleanor Chase. 


BREMERTON 
By Lorna U. Erickson 


Bremerton Symphony, 205, Medical 


Dental Bldg. Auspices: Bremerton 
Symphony Association. Conductor: 
Robert Anderson. President: Dr. 


George F. Asbury. Manager: George 
L. Lewis. Coontz Junior High School, 


1.200. Four subscription concerts; 
two out-of-town concerts; two chil- 
dren’s concerts. Soloists: Louanne 


Shelton, Nov. 10; Harriet Shank, Jan. 
19: Robert Anderson, Robeson All- 
port, Phyllis Allport, Wendell Jones, 
March 16; David Armstrong, May 11. 

Community Concert Association, 
911 Perry. President: George L. 
Lewis. Secretary: Mrs. Andrew John- 
son. Coontz Junior High School Au- 
ditorium, 1,200. Kovach and Rabov- 
sky, Nov. 5; Mildred Miller, Jan. 24; 
Chanticleers, Feb. 28; Michael Rabin, 


April 22. 

Women’s Choral Society, 4120 
Kitsap Way. Director: Mrs. Dan 
Stroberger. President: Mrs. Roger 
Scott. Place to be announced. One 
concert, May. Christmas music on 


invitation. 


BELLINGHAM 
By BertHa Passt 


Civic Music Association. President: 
Dr. Howard C. Keyes, Herald Build- 
ing. College Auditorium, 1,200. Car- 
ola Goya and Matteo, Oct. 16; Adele 
Addison, Jan. 20; Hollywood String 
Quartet, Feb. 2; The Roger Wagner 
Chorale, April 10. 

Western Washington College Artist 
Series. Artist Series Chairman: Dr. 
Frank D’Andrea. College Auditorium, 
1.200. U. S. Air Force Band, Oct. 14; 


Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers, 
Oct. 21: Robert McFerrin, Nov. 4; 
Giovanni Bagarotti, Dec. 2; Sarah 


Fleming, Jan. 20; Byron Janis, Jan 
27: Jean Langlais, Feb. 3: Gateway 
Singers, Feb. 10; Leon Destine Dance 
Company, April 1. 

Bellingham Civic Orchestra. Aus- 
pices: Western Washington College of 


Education. Conductor: Dr. Frank 
D'Andrea. College Auditorium, 1,200 
Giovanni Bagarotti, Dec. Other 


events pending. 


CHENEY 


By Truta WHELAN 


Student Community Artists Series, 
Eastern Washington College of Edu- 


cation. President: Mrs. Mark Rat- 
cliffe. E.W.C.E. Auditorium, 850. 
Four subscription concerts: Betty 


Hagen, Oct. 16; Suzanne Danco, Dec. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


4; Mata and Hari, Feb. 6; Juilliard 
String Quartet, April 16. 

Student Convocations: Vincent 
Price, Oct. 23; Robert Shaw, Jan. 8: 
Gateway Singers, Feb. 12; Karen 
Duke, guitarist, April 2; Suzanne Sil- 
vercruys, April 9; Dr. I. M. Levitt, 
April 30. 


PULLMAN 


By TruLa WHELAN 


Community Concert Association, 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. Chairman: Dr. Kemble Stout, 
Head Music Dept. W.S.C. Bohler 
Gymnasium, 2,000. Three concerts: 
Seattle Symphony, Oct. 8; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Dec. 4; Leontyne Price, 
March 23. 

Chamber Music Series, Washington 
State College, Pullman. Sponsored by 
the Music Dept., Dr. Kemble Stout, 
chairman. Bryan Hall, 800. Cassenti 
Players, March 8. Two additional 
concerts to be announced. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON 


By Bayarp F, Ennis 

In observance of its 20th anniver- 
sary season the Charleston Symphony 
is departing from past practice, and 
is presenting a series of noted guest 
artists to perform at five of the six 
subscription concerts. Concert dates 
have been switched from midweek to 
Sunday nights. 

The city’s new two-and-a-half-mil- 
lion dollar Civic Center includes a 
modern theatre seating about 750 per- 
sons, but was not complete at the 
start of the season, so that no series 
events were booked there. However, 
it seems likely that some concerts 
will take place in the new hall. 

Charleston Symphony, 1104 Quar- 
rier St. Conductor: Geoffrey Hobday. 
President: C. R. Frampton. Office 
Manager: Mrs. Frances R. Hoffman. 
Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. Six 
subscription concerts, one student 
concert. Soloists: Richard Ellsasser, 
Oct. 5; Phyllis Curtin, Dec. 14: 
George Riabikoff. Feb. 1; Jane Hob- 
son, March 8: Richard Duncan and 
State contest winners, April 19. 

Charleston Ballet, 808% Quarrier 
St., P. O. Box 404. President: Robert 
G. Otten. Director: Andre Van 
Damme. Municipal Auditorium, 3.- 
500. Concerts Nov. 8, Jan. 31 and 
April 14 feature new ballets with 
choreography by Mr. Van Damme. 

Community Music Association, 
P.O. Box 1228. President: Mrs. T. 
A. Kay. Secretary: Helen C. Flesh- 
man. Municipal Auditorium, 3,500. 
Linn and Alexander Dance Jubilee. 
Oct. 17; Claudio Arrau, Nov. 29: 
Hilde Gueden, Jan. 15; Concert-Opera 
Group in “Cosi fan Tutte”, Feb. 10: 
Robert Merrill, Feb. 21; National 
Symphony, March 14. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. President: Dr. 
Joel Allen. Executive secretary: Mrs. 
Peter Godfrey United Fuel Gas 
Company Auditorium, 450. Fine Arts 
Quartet, Oct. 25; Sidney Harth and 
Benjamin Owen, Dec. 6; Tichman 
Trio, Jan. 31: I Musici di Roma. 
March 7; Kroll String Quartet, April 
15. 

Charleston Light Opera Guild, 810 
Florence Dr. President: Robert L. 
Ruckle. Director: Tom Murphy. Mu- 
sical director: Allan Farley. Corre- 
sponding Secretary: Anne Howard, 
United Fuel Gas Company Audi- 
torium, 450. “Ruddigore”, Nov. 7, 8, 
14 and 15; a second production in the 
spring. 

Charleston Civic Chorus, 309 19th 
St., S.E. Director: Harold W. Ewing. 
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Municipal Auditorium in Charleston, W. Va. 


President: Merle A. Aitken. Secretary: 
Lois Parnell. Morris Harvey College 
Auditorium, 1,000. “Messiah” with 
members of Morris Harvey College 
Philharmonic Choir, Dec. 7; Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah”, April. 


WHEELING 


By Montana X. MENARD 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chapline 
St. Auspices: Wheeling Symphony 
Society, Inc. Conductor: Henry 
Mazer. President and manager: For- 
rest H. Kirkpatrick. Secretary: Mrs. 
David A. McKee. Virginia Theatre, 
1,500. Five pairs of subscription con- 
certs, two extra concerts, six summer 
“Music Under the Stars” concerts. 
Subscription series soloists: Kenneth 
Amada, Nov. 5 and 6; Leonard Rose, 
Dec. 10 and 11; all orchestral con- 
cert, Jan. 14 and 15; Marian Ander- 
son, Feb. 18 and 19; Claude Frank, 
April 1 and 2. Two extra concerts: 
Washington Ballet Guild, Nov. 28; 
Children’s concert, May date to be 
announced. 

Wheeling Training Symphony, 2227 
Chapline St. Auspices: Woman's 
Auxiliary of Wheeling Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc. Conductor: Robert Bernat. 
President: Forrest H. Kirkpatrick. 
Manager: Mrs. D. A. MacGregor. 
Clay Junior High School Auditorium, 
700. Two concerts: Dec. 12 and May 
date to be announced. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony, 25 Bae 
Mar Place. Auspices: Parents of 
members and friends of Young Mu- 
sicians of Ohio Valley. Conductor: 
Stefano R. Ceo. President: Frederick 
Terry. Manager: Clara Ceo. Pine- 
room, Oglebay Park, 650. Two sum- 
mer concerts, one extra winter con- 
cert. Soloists: Roger Drinkall, June 
22; Georgetta Gatto, June 29. Extra 
winter concert for scholarship fund, 
soloist: Marian Zarzecza, Jan. 3. 

Frazier Memorial Civic Associa- 
tion, 151 Cracraft Ave. President and 
manager: Harry C. White. Secretary: 
Cornelia Williams. Virginia Theatre, 
1,500. Four subscription concerts. 
Eloise Polk, Oct. 12; Carl Palangi, 
Dec. 2; National Artists Symphonette, 
Feb. 25; Fredell Lack, April 14. 

Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, P. O. 
Box 49. Auspices: Catholic Diocese 
of Wheeling. President: Howard V. 
Corcoran. Manager: Norman L. Syd- 
nor, Jr. Virginia Theatre, 1,500 
Three subscription concerts. Colum- 
bus Boychoir, Oct. 5; New York Pro 
Musica, Nov. 2; Leonard Pennario, 
Jan. 18. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
President: George G. Bailey. Ex- 
ecutive director: Stanley H. Coulling. 
Musical director: Jack Randolph. 
Oglebay Park Amphitheatre, 3,000, 
Pineroom, 650, A. B. Brooks Nature 
Center, 250, Clay School Auditorium, 
700. Eight subscription concerts: The 
Theatre Men, July 8; Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, July 15; Hilde Gueden, July 
22; Community Music Night, July 29; 
The Medleys, Aug. 5: Hal H. Harri- 


son, Aug. 12; Kajar, Aug. 19; Ogle- 
bay Institute Opera Workshop's pro- 
duction of Verdi's “Falstaff” directed 
by Boris Goldovsky and Leonard 
Treash, Aug. 26. Special Events: All 
High Choral Clinic directed by Jack 
Randolph, Oglebay Pineroom, Nov. 
15; Concert, Clay School, Nov. 21; 
4-H Song Leaders Clinic, Brooks Na- 
ture Center, Nov. 21-23. 

Oglebay Singers, 108 Queen Ave., 
Park Place. Auspices: Oglebay Insti- 
tute. Conductor: Jack Randolph. 
President: Mrs. Alice Foulk. Five 
scheduled concerts. 

Thursday Music Club, 34 Orchard 
Road. Auspices: National Federation 
of Music Clubs. President: Mrs. John 
P. Young, Jr. Secretary: Mrs. Frank 
N. Carroll. YWCA Auditorium, 200. 
Eight regular concerts and one extra 
concert. Soloists: Oliver Manning, 
pianist, Oct. 2; Sam Gelfer, violinist, 
and Karl Eschman, pianist, Nov. 6; 
Thursday Music Choral Group, Dec. 
4; Loren Donley, tenor, Jan. 8; Musi- 
cal Drama “Ohio Valley Through 
the Years” by Study Group, Feb. 5; 
Alard Quartet, March 5; Piano En- 
semble Group, April 2; Winners of 
Young Musicians Auditions, May 7. 
Extra concert, Colonnade Room, Mc- 
Lure Hotel, 450. Soloist: Linda Sned- 
den, violinist, Nov. 14. Extra Events: 
Young Musicians Auditions, May 2; 
Federation Mid-Week, Oglebay Park, 
Aug 25-26. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 139 N. 21 
St. Conductor: Anna Hilton Power 
President: J. H. Delbrugge. Fourth 
Street Methodist Church, 450. Three 


concerts with oratorio soloists: Martha 
Whipkey, Leah Orum, Carolyn Smith, 
Lulu Clarke, Margaret Brautigan, J 
H. Delbrugge, Tom Power, Paul Bis- 
sett, Robert Welshons, John K. Zor- 

ian, Dec. 7, Dec. 21, April 10. 
Woman’s Club of Wheeling, Tally- 
Ho Apts. President: Mrs. Creed Ma- 
lone. Jr. Chairman of fine arts: Mrs. 
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Elwood M. Kloss. Colonnade Room, 





McLure Hotel, 450. Three concerts. 
Soloists: Golden Curtain Quartet, 
Oct. 17; Mario Braggiotti, Nov. 7; 
Norman Garbo, Feb. 27 

West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty, W. Va. President: Dr. Paul 
N. Elbin. Music Faculty: Dr. Wallis 
Braman, Addison Jones, John K. 
Zorian, Robert Cronquist. College 
Hall, 500. Soloists: Catherine Cro- 
zier, organist, Nov ll; John K. 
Zorian, organist, Dec. date to be an- 
nounced; Music Faculty Recital, 
May 19 

WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE 


By Frank H. NeLson 


Milwaukee Pops Orchestra, 125 | 


Wells St. Auspices: Milwaukee Pops 
Orchestra, Inc., and the City of Mil- 
waukee. President: Stanley Williams 


Harold Gauer. Civic Audi- 
6,000; other halls to be an- 
nounced. Five popular adult concerts, 
five “Teen-Age” concerts, and three 
children’s concerts. Guest conductors 
Arthur Fieldler, Oct. 10, Nov. 4; Al- 
fredo Antonini, Oct. 24, Nov. 28; 
Howard Barlow, Jan. 16. Soloists Li- 
cla Albanese, Oct. 10; Moura Lym- 
pany, Oct. 24; Witold Malcuzynski, 
Nov. 28; Robert Rounseville, Jan. 
16 

Chicago Symphony, |44 E 
St. Auspices: Milwaukee 
Association. President: G 
Viall. Secretary: Mrs. Abner Heald 
Manager: Myra Peache. Pabst Thea- 
tre, 1,620. Ten subscription concerts 
Conducted by Fritz Reiner: Nov. 3, 
Dec. 3 and 15, April 6. Conducted by 
associate conductors, Walter Hendl: 
Nov. 17, March 2 and 16. Guest con- 
ductors: Hans Rosbaud, Jan. 5; Fer- 
nando Previtali, Jan. 19; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Feb. 2. Soloists: Gary Graff- 
man, Nov. 17; Nathan Milstein, Dec 
3;- Henryk Szeryng, March 2: Andre 
Tchaikowsky, March 16; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, April 6 

Civie Concert Association, 2601 | 
Newton Ave President: Gregoria 
Karides Suchy. Oriental Theatre, 1,- 
200. Five subscription concerts. Sing- 
ing Boys of Mexico, Nov. 18: Julian 
Olevsky, Dec. 11 Alexander Unin 
sky, Jan. 20; St. Louis Symphony, 
March 20; Martha Lipton, April 13 

North Shore Community Concert 
Association. President: Carl Gley 
steen Secretary: Mrs. James 
Moriarty, 1701 | Capitol Drive 
Shorewood. Shorewood High School 
Auditorium, 1,201. Linn and Alex- 
ander Dance Jubilee, Oct. 28: Pier 
rette Alarie, Dec. 3; Leonard Rose. 
Jan Paul Badura-Skoda, Feb. 3: 
Pittsburgh Symphony, March 9 

Wauwatosa Community Concert 
Association. President: Mrs. Harding 
Van Schaak. Secretary: Verna Van 
Uxem, 518 N. 64th St.. Wauwatosa 
High School Auditorium, 1,400. Five 
subscription William War- 
field, Oct 13 The Revelers, Nov 
20; Clifford Curzon, Jan. 26: Berl 
Senofsky, March 17; Minneapolis 
Symphony, April 10 

Music Under the Stars Concerts. 
Auspices: Milwaukee County Park 
Commission, 901 N. 9th St. Musical 
director John Anello Manager 
Howard Gregg. Blatz Temple of Mu- 


Manager 
torium, 


Wells 
Orchestral 
Kenneth 


concerts 


sic, Washington Park 13,000. Six 
summer concerts in July and August. 
Guest conductors and soloists: dates 


to be announced. A popular teen-age 
concert under the joint sponsorship 
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of the “Milwaukee Journal” will also 
be scheduled. 

Florentine Opera Company. Con- 
ductor: John Anello, 2004 E. Edge- 
wood Ave. President: Mel Bartell. 
Pabst Theatre, 1,620. Three grand 
operas with guest stars. “Madama But- 
terfly”, with Tomiko Kanazawa and 
Jon Crain, Oct. 3 and 4. “Aida”, 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Hansel 
And Gretel”, to be scheduled. 


Arion Musical Club, Memorial 
Bldg. President: Lorenz W. Heise. 
“Elijah”, Thor Johnson conducting, 
May 17. 


Pabst Theatre, 144 E. Wells St., 
Manager: Myra Peache. Pabst Thea- 
tre, 1,620. “Candide,” Dec. 5 and 6; 
Lutheran A Capella Choir, Dec. 7; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
12 and 13; Lutheran Symphonic Band, 
Jan. 11; Gaelic Singers, Feb. 15; Jose 
Greco and Company, Feb. 18; Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, March 13; 
“Sweet Adelines” Quartet, April 11; 
Milwaukee A Cappella Choristers, 
April 29 

Folk Singers in Concert. Auspices: 
Nicolas Topping, 736 N. 2nd St. Me- 
morial Hall, 650. Josh White, Oct. 5; 


Pete Seeger and Sonny Terry, Oct. 
19; Martha Schlamme, Oct. 24; Jean 
Ritchie, Nov. 30; Gateway Singers 
and Kavkaz Dancers, Dec. and 
28; Sonny Terry and Brownie Mc- 
Ghee, Feb. 15; Theodore Bikel, Feb. 
20 


Summer Evenings of Music. Aus- 
pices: University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee. Director: Milton H. Rusch, 
3203 N. Downer Ave. Marietta 
House or Student Union, 400-500 
Five subscription concerts. Fine Arts 
Quartet, New York Woodwind Quin- 
tet; other groups to be announced. 
Concerts scheduled for July and Aug- 
ust 1959 

Fine Arts Series. Noel Rousey, 
pianist, Oct. 19; Delwin Shaw, violin- 
ist, and Noel Rousey, Nov. 16; Uni- 
versity Symphonic Band, Nov. 22 and 
March 22; University Orchestra, Dec 
7; concerto concert, March 8; Cather- 
ine Selbrede, pianist, April 19; Jack 
Snavely, clarinetist, April 23 

Miscellaneous: Civic Symphonic 
Band, Joseph E. Skornicka, conductor, 
Dec. 18, March 12, May 21. The 
Civic Orchestra, Milton H. Rusch, 
conductor, Dec. 9, March 3, May 12. 
Edward Kilenji, pianist, Nov. 20, 
Wisconsin College of Music: Grant 


Malme, pianist, May 10, Wisconsin 
College of Music. Jean Langlais, or- 
ganist, Jan. 18, at Capitol Drive 


Lutheran Church 

Ray Mitchell Concerts, 634 N. 3rd 
St. Milwaukee Arena, 12,750. Grena- 
dier and Scots Guards, Oct. 29; Fred 
Waring and the Pennsylvanians, Nov 
12; Van Cliburn and Milwaukee Pops 
Orchestra, Jan. 30 


LACROSSE 
By Norris Pynn 


LaCrosse Symphony, P. 
623. Auspices: 


0. Box 
LaCrosse Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Peter Mi- 
chaelson. President: Russell Huber 
Vice-President: Arthur Christensen: 
Secretary: Mrs. Donald Reed: Treas 
urer: J. Zeisler; Assistant Treasurer 
Mrs. Mittlefort. Vocational School 
Auditorium, 1,200. Three subscrip- 
tion concerts. Marie Moynagh, Novy 
17; Anton Kuerti, Feb. 17; Georgio 
Tozzi, April 20. 
Community 
P. O. Box 630. 


Concert Association 
President: Emerson 
Wulling. Secretary: Harmer Root 
Vocational School Auditorium. WNa- 
dine Conner, Nov. 10; Ferrante and 
Teicher, Feb. 24; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, March 17; Brian Sullivan 
April 16. 
LaCrosse 


Concert Band, 1428 


Madison St. Auspices: Joint auspices 
of American Federation of Musicians, 
and Music Performances’ Trust 
Funds, Samuel R. Rosenbaum, Trus- 
tee. Conductor: D. R. Wartinbee. 
President: Irving Peshak. Approxi- 
mately two dozen summer concerts 
in LaCrosse and surrounding com- 
munities, including performances in 
the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital at 
Tomah. Programs, soloists, and other 
attractions to be announced. 

LaCrosse Civic Choir, 600 Vine St. 
Auspices: LaCrosse Vocational and 
Adult School, John B. Coleman, di- 
rector. Conductor: Elvin Saterbak; 
secretary: Mrs. E. Saterbak. Accom- 
panist: Mrs. Clayton Burkhardt. 
“Messiah” to be presented jointly 
during the Christmas season with the 
chorus of Wisconsin State College at 
LaCrosse. Annual spring concert will 
feature Schubert’s Mass in G Major 
for chorus and strings, and music to 
commemorate Victor Herbert’s 100th 
anniversary. 

Wisconsin State College Lecture 
Series, 1700 State St. Auspices: Wis- 
consin State College Lecture Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Ruth Nixon, chairman. 
State College auditorium, 800. The 
Medleys, Oct. 22; Ed Sprague, ballad 
singer, Nov. 11; University of Min- 
nesota Theatre, Jan. 16; Richard Ell- 
sasser, April 8; and Hal Holbrook, 
March 12. 


MADISON 

University of Wisconsin Union 
Theatre. Director: Fannie T. Taylor. 
Union Theatre, 1,300. George Shear- 
ing, Oct. 10; Cesare Valletti, Oct. 14 
and 15; Danish National Orchestra, 
Oct. 29 and 30; Adele Addison, Nov. 
14 and 15; “Candide”, Dec. 2 and 3; 
Michael Rabin, Dec. 16 and 17; Festi- 
val Quartet, Feb. 6 and 7; Anna 
Russell, Feb. 11; Artur Rubinstein, 
Feb. 15 and 16; Robert Shaw Choral, 
March 3; Minneapolis Symphony, 
March 15; Marais and Miranda, April 
14. 

University of Wisconsin School of 
Music. Chairman: S. T. Burns. Music 
Hall, 600. Concerts by faculty, stu- 
dents, Pro Arte Quartet of the Uni- 
versity, University Symphony, Univer- 
sity Chorus, A Cappella Choir, 
Concert Bands, Sigma Alpha Iota, 
Women’s Chorus, Men’s Glee Club. 
Mid-winter Music Clinic, Jan. 11-13: 

Madison Civic Music Association, 
211 N. Carroll St. Musical director: 
Walter Heermann. Municipal Band 
Director: Charles M. Faulhaber. Con- 
certs by Civic Symphony, Chorus, 
Choir, Dance Guild and Municipal 
Band. Oct. 26, Dec. 7, Dec. 21 
(“Messiah”), Jan. 18, Feb. 22, April 
19. 

Philharmonic Chorus. Director: 
Bernhardt H. Westlund, Music De- 
partment, Milton College. President: 
Mrs. Marvin Bailey, 1312 Pocohontas 
Drive. Concert, April 15. 
WAUKESHA 

By Frank H. NELSON 

Waukesha Symphony, P.O. Box 
531. Conductor: Milton Weber. Presi- 
dent: Ernst Wallau. Secretary: Mrs. 
Newton H. Willis. Assistant conduc- 
tor: Herman Clebanoff. Waukesha 
High School Auditorium, South Cam- 
pus, 1,200. Five subscription con- 
certs. Soloists: Cesare Valetti, Oct. 
21; Frank Glazer, Dec. 2; Josephine 


Bussalacchi, soprano, Feb. 24. 
Waukesha Opera Guild. “The 
Magic Flute”, March 6 and 7. 


RACINE 


Racine Civic Music Association, 
1/7 Fourth St. President: Marcella 


O'Leary, 3500 Rapids Dr. Secretary: 





Mrs. Clyde Simpelaar, 1632 College 
Ave. Memorial Hall, 1,800. Singing 
Boys of Mexico, Nov. 15; Rosina 
di Rimini, Dec. 8; Ruth Slenczynska, 
Jan. 15; Mildred Dilling, Feb. 3; St. 
Louis Symphony, March 22. 





WYOMING 
CHEYENNE 


By Maser THOMPSON 


Cheyenne Community Concert As- 
sociation. President: Mrs. Glenn K. 
Rogers. McCormick Junior High Au- 
ditorium, 1,250. Four concerts. Vron- 
sky and Babin, Oct. 11; Mildred Mil- 
ler, Jan. 16; Cavalcade of Song, Feb. 
9; Concerto Festival, May 11 

Cheyenne Civic Chorus and Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Conductor and 
choral director: Will Schwartz. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. William Riner. McCor- 
mick Junior High Auditorium, 1,250. 
Five concerts. Chorus and Orchestra, 
Nov. 10; Orchestra and Chorus, “Mes- 
siah”, Dec. 8; Jeaneane Dowis, Feb. 
2; choral production, March 16; pop 
concert, April 27. 





CANADA 
TORONTO 


By CoLin SABISTON 


Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
St. Auspices: Toronto Symphony 
Association. Conductor: Walter Suss- 
kind. President: T. S. Johnson. Man- 
ager: John W. Elton. Massey Hall, 
2,705. Twelve (Tues.-Wed.) pairs of 
subscription concerts, 26 Sunday 
afternoon pop concerts, 13 school 
children and secondary school student 
concerts. Concerts on tour in Buffalo, 
Hamilton, Peterborough, Kingston, 
and other Canadian and U. S. visits 
to be announced, as required to qual- 
ify for special expense grants by The 
Canada Council. Sunday pops com- 
mence Oct. 26, with James Milligan 
as guest artist; others to be announced 
later. Subscription series soloists: 
Byron Janis; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau; 
Johanna Martzy: Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent, guest conductor; Clifford Cur- 
zon; Artur Rubinstein: Andre Tchai- 
kowsky:; Michael Rabin; Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic; Glenn Gould. Student con- 
certs to feature in successive concerts 
Music of the Dance, Music for the 
Drama and Verdi's “Requiem” 

Eaton Auditorium Series, College 
and Yonge Sts. Auspices: T. Eaton 
Co. Manager: Paul Johnston. Eaton 
Auditorium, 1,300. Series concerts: 
Witold Malcuzynski Oct. 23; Julian 
Bream, Nov. 6; Lisa Della Casa, Dec. 
3: The Festival Quartet, Jan. 28; Nell 
Rankin, April 16. Special extra con- 
cert: The Little Gaelic Singers, Jan. 
15. 

International 
St. W., Suite 314. Manager: Walter 
Homburger. Greater Artists Series, 
Massey Hall: Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
Oct. 22: Puccini-Verdi Night, with 
Eleanor Steber, Eugenio Fernandi and 
Toronto Symphony, Nov. 19; Stutt- 
gart Chamber Orchestra, Jan. 26; 
Renata Tebaldi, Feb. 20; Isaac Stern, 
April 6. Special events: Carlos Mon- 
toya, Eaton Auditorium, Nov. 17; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Massey Hall, Jan. 
16 and 17; Andres Segovia, Eaton 
Auditorium, April 28. 

National Ballet Company of Can- 
ada. 73 Adelaide St. W. Auspices: 
National Ballet Guild of Canada. 
President: Edwin A. Goodman, Q.C. 
Artistic director: Celia Franca. Musi- 
cal director: George Crum. Repertory: 
One new contemporary ballet of 
Canadian origin is added to the com- 
pany’s renertory this year, “Ballad”, 


Artists, 73 Adelaide 





MUSICAL AMERICA 





choreography by Grant Strate, music 
by Harry Somers. Also a new produc- 
tion of “Coppelia”. Toronto Season: 
Feb. 1-28. Montreal: Nov. 18-29. Ex- 
tended tour eastward to Atlantic Sea- 
board in Canada and adjacent Ameri- 
can states, filling 26 engagements Oct. 
27 to Nov. 17. Curtailed tour of 
southwestern Ontario to St. Cath- 
erines, Kitchener and Hamilton, Dec. 
1-6. Commencing on January 2 in 
Baltimore, a greatly extended tour is 
scheduled to principal cities in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida, Geor- 
gia and back to Pennsylvania. Follow- 
ing the Toronto season another Ameri- 
can tour through the Middle West, 
commencing at Minneapolis and Mil- 
waukee, will lead through Kansas, 
Texas and Louisiana to Mountain and 
West Coast States; schedule through 
May to be announced later. 

Harry Warlow Concert Service, 29 
Colborne St. Music Fair 1959, Sum- 
mer season; Neil Kirk White Heather 
Concert Party, Massey Hall, Sept. 18, 
19, 20, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 22, 23; 
Erroll Garner, Massey Hall, Nov. 14. 

Opera Festival Company of To- 
ronto. Auspices: Toronto Opera Fes- 
tival Association. Artistic director: 
Ernesto Barbini. Conductors: Ettore 
Mazzoleni, Ernesto Barbini, Walter 
Susskind. Stage directors: Herman 
Geiger-Torel, Robert Gill and Elemer 
Nagy. Royal Alexandra Theatre. To- 
ronto season: two weeks, Oct. 13-25. 
Repertory: “A Masked Ball”, “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, “La Bohéme” 
Limited tour to other centers in Can- 
ada. 

Pro Arte Orchestra, 104 Yarmouth 
Rd. Auspices: Pro. Arte Orchestra 
Society. President: Michael Sandler. 
Secretary: Barbara Hallett. Conduc- 
tor: Victor di Bello. First Unitarian 
Church, 175 St. Clair Ave. W. Cham- 
ber concert dates: Oct. 30, Dec. 11, 
Feb. 26, April 9. Soloists: Olga 
Kwasniak, Cellist; Nicholas Fiore, 
flutist; Harry Freedman, English horn; 
Anne Stephenson, soprano. 

Hart House Orchestra, 135 College 
St., Hart House, University of To- 
ronto. Patron: His Excellency, the 
Governor-General of Canada, The Rt. 
Hon. Vincent Massey. Auspices: Hart 
House Orchestra Associates. Conduc- 
tor: Boyd Neel. Hart House Great 
Hall. Chamber concert dates: Nov. 1, 
Dec. 6, Jan. 10 and 31, Feb. 4; Bach 
and Schubert choral music, with the 
opera school chorus directed by 
Ernesto Barbini. 

Royal Conservatory of Music, Spe- 
cial Events Series, 135 College St. 
Dean: Boyd Neel. Subscription series 
manager: Ezra Schabas. Conservatory 
Concert Hall. Toronto Baroque En- 
semble, Greta Kraus, harpsichordist, 
Elisabeth Benson-Guy, soprano, Coral 
McCartney, violinist. Nicholas Fiore, 
flutist, Donald Whitton, cellist, Nov. 
13. Gerard Souzay, Jan. 15. Holly- 
wood Quartet, Feb. 12, 13 and 14. 
Peter Pears and Julian Bream, Feb. 
26. Jean-Pierre Rampal and Robert 
Veyron-Lacroix, March 19. 

York Concert Orchestra. Auspices: 
York Concert Society. Chairman: 
Philip Torno. Conductor: Heinz 
Unger. Eaton Auditorium and Massey 
Hall. Spring concert series. Soloists: 
Moura Lympany and Candian pre- 
miere of Mahler’s Symphony No. 5, 
Massey Hall, Feb. 25: Maureen For- 
rester, Eaton Auditorium, April 21; 
Greta Kraus, Eaton Auditorium, May 
5: Canadian premiere of Menotti’s 
Violin Concerto, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Eaton Auditorium, May 12; Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony No. 9, with the Bach- 
Elgar Choir of Hafnilton, John Sidg- 
wick, conductor, Elisabeth Benson- 
Guy, Irene Byatt, Alan Crowfoot, 
James Milligan, Massey Hall, May 20. 

Women’s Musical Club. Jessie Mac- 


February, 1959 


Hart House in Toronto 


pherson, Eaton Auditorium. Secretary: 
Mrs. Watson Langlands. Donald Bell, 
Oct. 16; Vienna Octet, Nov. 27; Rosa- 
lyn Tureck, Dec. 4; Toronto Wood- 
wind Quintet, March 19. Also two 
open evening concerts: Gary Graff- 
man, Oct. 30; Leontyne Price, April 
, 

Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
1822 Sherbrooke St., Montreal. Presi- 
dent: Nicolas Koudriavtzeff. Toronto 
Representative: Paul Johnston, Eaton 
Auditorium. Toronto Events: Maria 
Meneghini Callas and Symphony Or- 
chestra, Maple Leaf Gardens, Oct. 21; 
Melachrino and His Orchestra, Massey 
Hall, Nov. 3. 


MONTREAL 
By GiLLes Potvin 


The Montreal Symphony is cele- 
brating this season the 25th anniver- 
sary of its founding. For the first 
time, the orchestra has given its mem- 
bers a contract for 22 weeks. Igor 
Markevitch has been named con- 
ductor in charge. Plans for the 
Montreal Concert hall are now under 
way, and the orchestra is expected to 
enter its new home of 3,100 seats 
around December 1960. The annual 
$1,000 commission to a Canadian 
composer established last season by 
the Junior Committee of the Orches- 
tra has been given this year to Jean 
Papineau-Couture of Montreal. 

Orchestre Symphonique de Mon- 
treal, 1476 Sherbrooke St., W. Con- 
ductor in charge: Igor Markevitch. 
President: Jean C. Lallemand. Man- 
aging director: Pierre Béique. Plateau 
Hall, 1,307. Twelve pairs of sub- 
scription concerts; nine extra non- 
subscription concerts; eight pairs of 
youth concerts, two summer con- 
certs at the Mount Royal Chalet. 
Subscription series guest conductors 
and soloists: Igor Markevitch with 
Martha Lipton, Norman _ Farrow, 
Marguerite Lavergne and others in 
concert version of Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas”, Oct. 21 and 22; Mr. 
Markevitch with Raphael Masella, 
clarinetist in all-Mozart program, 
Nov. 4 and 5; Thomas Schippers with 
Nathan Milstein, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Wilfrid Pelletier with the choir of 
Les Jeunesses Musicales, Dec. 2 and 
3; Pierre Monteux, Dec. 16 and 17; 
Charles Munch with Joseph de Pas- 
quale, Jan. 27 and 28; Arnold Gam- 
son with Eileen Farrell in concert 
version of Cherubini’s “Medea”, Feb. 
10 and 11; Josef Krips, Feb. 24 and 
25; Mr. Schippers with Leon Fleisher, 
March 10 and 11; Mr. Markevitch 
with Christian Ferras, March 24 and 
25; Mr. Markevitch with Glenn 
Gould, April 7 and 8; Mr. Markevitch 
with Louis Marshall, Nell Rankin, 
Nicolai Gedda and Norman Farrow 


and JM Choir in Bach’s B minor 
Mass at the Notre Dame Church. 

Guest conductors and soloists, non- 
subscription concerts: Mr. Markevitch 
with Neil Chotem, pianist, Nov. 11; 
Arthur Fiedler with Ronald Turini, 
pianist, Nov. 25; Josef Krips with 
Elgar Choir, Pierrette Alarie, Mau- 
reen Forrester, Leopold Simoneau 
and James Milligan in “Messiah” at 
Notre Dame Church, Dec. 10; Jacques 
Beaudry with Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 
3; Mr. Pelletier with Richard Verreau, 
tenor, Feb. 17; José Iturbi, March 3; 
Mr. Schippers with Mischa Elman, 
March 17; Mr. Markevitch with 
Maureen Forrester, March 31; Mr, 
Markevitch with Elgar Choir, Miss 
Forrester, Mr. Verreau and Mr. Far- 
row in Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis” 
at Notre Dame Church. Mr. Pel- 
letier remains as conductor of the 
youth concerts. Summer concerts 
were conducted by Mr. Pelletier with 
Miss Lavergne and Joseph Rouleau, 
bass and by Mr. Beaudry with Mr. 
Verreau. 

Alexander Brott, 
the orchestra has been named as- 
sistant conductor. The new concert- 
master is the young Montreal violin- 
ist, Hyman Bress, winner of the 1957 
Concert Artists Guild. 

Montreal Festivals, 758 Sherbrooke 
St. W. President of the Board: Rob- 
ert Letendre. 1958 summer season 
of concerts, drama and chamber mu- 
sic. Comedie Canadienne, 1,250. 
Opening concert featuring all - Bach 
program with Marguerite Lavergne as 
soloist, Alexander Brott, conducting, 
given in presence of Princess Mar- 
garet, Aug. 5; Montreal String Quar- 
tet with John Newmark, pianist, and 
Nathalie Clair, double bass, Aug. 11; 
Orchestral concert with Jacques Beau- 
dry and Moura Lympany, Aug. 26; 


concertmaster of 
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MUSICAL AMERICA © 113 West 57th St. * New York 19, N. Y. 
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Recital by Erika Koeth, soprano, Aug. 
4; Three performances by the Mexi- 
can Modern Ballet and eight perform- 
ances of Moliere’s “Tartuffe” with 
Fernand Ledoux. Brahms’s “Requiem” 
at the Notre Dame Church with Erich 
Leinsdorf, Miss Lavergne and Nor- 
man Farrow, Aug. 28. 

Canadian Concerts and Artists, Inc., 
1822 Sherbrooke St., W. Managers: 
Nicholas de Koudriavtzeff and Ber- 
nard Eudes. Forum, 6,500; St. Denis 
Theatre, 2,500. Theatre National 
Populaire, Sept. 21 to Oct. 9; Witold 
Malcuzynski, Oct. 13; Roberto Igle- 
sias, Oct. 14 to 17; Maria Callas, Oct. 
17; Grenadier and Scots Guards, Oct. 
9; Melachrino, Oct. 24; Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy, Nov. 7; Old Vic Theatre, Dec. 
1 to 8; Beryoska Dance Company, 
Jan. 26, 27, 28, 29. Other attrac- 
tions to be announced 

Société Pro Musica, 1508 Moun- 
tain St. President: Mrs. Constant 
Gendreau. Ritz Carlton Hotel, 700. 
Fine Arts Quartet with Walter 
Trampler, violist, Oct. 12; Juilliard 
Quartet with Ralph Hersh, violist, 
Nov. 2; Budapest Quartet with 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski and Julius 
Levine, Nov. 23; Rosalyn Tureck, 
Dec. 7; I Musici, Jan. 18; Hungarian 
Quartet with Neil Chotem, Feb. 8; 
Maureen Forrester and John New- 
mark, March 1; Christian Ferras, vio- 
linist, and Pierre Barbizet, pianist, 
March 22. Also a Beethoven-Bartok 
series with the Hungarian and Juil- 
liard Quartets, Feb. 4, 6, 9 and Il 
at the Ritz Carlton. 

Opera Guild, Inc., 2184 Lincoln 
Ave. Artistic director: Pauline Don- 
alda. Conductor: Emil Cooper. Stage 
director: Vladimir Rosing. Manager: 
Mrs. Maurice Berne. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, 1,704. Verdi's “Macbeth” 
with William Chapman, Margaret 
Tynes, Chester Watson, André Turp, 
Guy Ostiguy, Clarice Carson, Ross 
Campbell, Jan. 22 and 24. 

Ladies’ Morning Musical 
1445 Crescent St. President: Mrs. 
Alexander Howatson. Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, 700. Rudolf Firkusny, Oct. 23; 
Vienna Octet, Oct. 30; Donald Bell, 
bass-baritone, Nov. 6; Anton Kuerti, 
Nov. 13; Janacek Quartet, Nov. 20; 
Bolzano Trio, Nov. 27; Betty Allen, 
Dec. 4; Rita Streich, Jan. 29; Ernst 
and Lory Wallfich, Feb. 5; Jean-Pierre 
Rampal and Robert Veyron-Lacroix, 
Feb. 12; Parrenin String Quartet, Feb. 
19; Gérard Souzay, Feb. 26; Claude 
Frank, March § 

McGill Chamber Music Society. 
Artistic director and conductor, Alex- 
ander Brott. Redpath Hall, McGill 
University, 490. Five events featur- 
ing the McGill Chamber Ensemble. 
Wolfgang Kander, flutist, Oct. 15; 
“Art of the Fugue” (Bach-Isaacs), Jan, 

Continued on page 318) 
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SOLON ALBERTI 
“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 
Coaching in 7 ( Lonnert Oratorio 


Bw 7ird St. NY 23 
Su 7.1514 ond SU 7.3300 


JUNE BURGESS 


All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—nyeta 
344 W. Jind St., NYC EN 2-9115 


JEANNE DEEB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 














Voice Fac.: Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
188 Lincoln Pi., Biya 17 ST 9-0805 
MARIO FIORELLA 

Voice Production 


Formerly Chicago Civie Opera 











653 7th Ave., NYC 7-2822 
CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING © N.A.T.S 
2 Orcherd oz, | White Piains, WN. Y. 

9-3200 
872 Cernegie Hell, N.Y.C. 19—Thursdays 
CLAIRE GELDA 


Voice Production and Coaching 


17 W. 7ird o., nye TR 7-8137 
GERALD | GERBER 
Teacher of Voice 
N.Y.S.T.A 
188 Riverside Drive, NYC TR 7-4859 





MARJORIE GORDON 


Vocal Faculty Duquesne Univ., 
4533 Deizell Pi 


Pitts. 
Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
MARINKA GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
333 } Contret Pork W., NYC 


DORIS } HAVENS 


Concert Coloratura Soprano 
“Waterman's European Festivals” 





AC 2-7573 








Olive Carr, Pianist-Teacher 
1405 Steinway Hell, New York 19, N. Y. 
LOLA HAYES 


Teacher of Singing 
1200 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. TR 64-2989 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 
Teacher of Singing 

Author of 

416 Se. Selina St. 





“Universal Song” 
Syrecuse 2, N. Y. 


CECILE JACOBSON 


Voice Production 
NYSTA-NATS 
143 143 Cornegie Holl, nyc "9 CO 5-3415 


ROBERT KINANDER 
Voi r 

Member n.a.t.s. and 
180 West 58th S?., NYC 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 
mac MoncaNn & WM. WARFIELD 
Bestman Sch. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


JULIA LAURENCE 
“A ‘Good Singing Teacher 
ix Worth 1.000 Regrets” 
73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 


Lydia LINDGREN-QUERZE 
Formerly of Chicago Opera Co. 
Develops greater tone beauty, 


more power, and wider range. 
853 7th Ave., NY (Apt. 11C) Ci 6-5779 


MARIJORIE MITTON 


soprano—Teacher—Concert—Opera 
Special Classes in English Diction 
7 West 96th St., NYC «+ UN 5-4739 « NYSTA 


FLORENCE MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 
N.A.T.8. and N.Y.S.T.A 
160 W. 73 St., NYC TR 7-5760 & 7-6700 








N.Y.S.T.A. 
Ci 7-6373 








160 W. 
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MONTREAL 
(Continued from page 317) 
7; Jean-Paul Jeannotte, tenor, Jan 


21; Walter Joachim and Lotta Brott, 
cellists, April 29; Kenneth Meek, or 
ganist, May 13 

Society of Friends of Music, 
Westminster N. President: Mrs. Eve 
Corker. Westhill High School Audi- 
torium, 900. Hart House Orchestra, 
Boyd Neel, conductor, Oct. 9; Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, Nov. 14; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 29; llona Kom- 
brink, Feb. 26; Gold and Fizdale, 
April 2 

Montreal Concerts, 


5729 


1508 Mountain 


St. President: Mrs. Constant Gen- 
dreau. Plateau Hall, 1,307. Janos 
Starker, Oct. 10; Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, Nov. 10; Leonie Rysanek, 
Nov. 16; Zino Francescatti, Jan. 5; 
Festival Quartet, Jan. 26; Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra, Feb. 26; Zara 


Doloukhanova, March 17 

Her Majesty’s Theatre Series, Guy 
St. Her Majesty's Theatre, 1,704. Na- 
tional Ballet of Canada, Nov. 19 to 
30. Other attractions to be announced 

Universite de Montreal Concerts, 
2900 Mount Royal Blvd. Comedie 
Canadienne, 1,250. Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, Nov. 26; Paul Badura-Skoda, 
Feb. 8; Pierrette Alarie and Leopold 
Simoneau, March 2; New York Pro 
Musica, April 8 

Jeunesses Musicales du Canada, 
430 St. Joseph Blvd. W. (Affiliated 
with La Federation Internationale des 
Musicales). General Direc 
tor: Gilles Lefebvre. Plateau Hall, 
1.307. Concerts with commentary 
Bela Siki, Oct. 12; Bernard Michelin, 
cellist, Nov. 17; Ida Presti and Alex 
andre Lagoya, guitarists, Dec. 18 
Other artists this season include Gin 
ette Martenot, musical “w Ron 
ald Turini, pianist, and others. The 
association also presents concerts in 
nearly fifty Canadian towns 

McGill University Concerts 
Lectures, Moyse Hall, 400 
Bloch, Oct. 23: Rey de la 
3. Others to be announced 


QUEBEC 
By 


Orchestra Symphonique de Québec, 
189 St. John St. Conductor: Wilfred 
Pelletier. President: Dr. Charles La- 
flamme. Palais Montcalm, 1,400. Five 
regular concerts, five children’s con- 
certs. Soloists: France Dion, Patricia 
Poitras, Guy Lepage, Andre Turp 
Gilles Lemontagne in concert version 
of “Madame Butterfly”, Oct. 12; Jac 
ques Beaudry, guest conductor, Nov 
16; Donald Thomson, Jan. 18; Mari 
lyn Dubow, Feb. 22: Leon Fleisher, 
April 26 

Quebec Ladies’ Mus‘cal Club (Club 
Musical des Dames). President: Mrs 
P. H. Guimont, 1220 Wolfesfield 
Chateau Frontenac, 700. Five sub- 
scription concerts. Robert McFerrin, 
Oct. 7; Totenberg Ensemble, Oct. 30; 
Gary Graffman, Dec. 4; Raquel Satre, 
Feb. 11; Glenn Gould, March 10 

Conservatoire de la Province, 30 
St. Denis. Secretary: Alice Duches 
nay. Institut Canadien, 700; Le Con 
servatoire, 200. Eight concerts. Franz 
Brouw, Sept. 29; Couperin Concert 
Sept. 30 

Jeunesses Musicales. Secretary 
Claudette Denis. Palais Montcalm, 
1.400. Presti and Lagoya, 
Bela Siki, Nov. 18; Marguerite Gig 
nac. Jan. 27; Marcel Baillargeon and 
Kenneth Gilbert, March 3 

Laval University Cho’'r. 
Francoys Bernier. Laval 
200. Six concerts. 

Canadian Concerts 


Jeunesses 


aves ,. 


and 
Suzanne 
Torre, Feb 


ReENAUDE LAPOINTE 


Director 
University, 


and Artists. 


Representative: Emile Caouette. Capi 
tol, 


1,800 


Oct. 20: 


Jacques La Roche, 2210 Brulart St., 


Sillery, Quebec. Capitol, 1,800. 
VANCOUVER 
By Apa A. McGeer 


Vancouver Symphony, 570 Seymour 
St. Auspices: Vancouver Symphony 
Society. Conductor: Irwin Hoffman. 
President: Arthur J. Andrews. Busi- 
ness manager: lan H. Dobbin. As- 
sistant conductor: Gideon Grau. Or- 
pheum Theatre. Twelve subscription 
concerts, five pop concerts, 33 stu- 
dent concerts (University of Columbia 
and grade schools). Soloists: Jose 
Iturbi, Oct. 5; orchestral, Oct. 19; 
Leonard Rose, Nov. 2; Jerome 
Hines, Nov. 16; orchestral, Nov. 30; 
Glazer, Rosenberg and Friedlander 
(violin, piano and cello), Dec. 14; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 18; Eugene 
Istomin, Feb. 1; Bach Choir (Brahms 
Requiem), Feb. 15; Erica Morini, 
March 1; orchestral, John Barbirolli, 
guest conductor, March 15. 

Famous Artists Series, 525 Seymour 
St. Giorgio Tozzi, Sept. 17; National 
Orchestra of Mexico, Oct. 28; Vienna 
Academy Chorus, Oct. 29; Lily Pons, 
Nov. 11; New York Festival Opera 
(“Rigoletto” matinee, “La Bohéme” 
evening), Nov. 15; Iglesias Spanish 
Ballet, Nov.: John Gielgud in “The 
Ages of Man”, Nov. 22; Vladimir 
Ashkenazy, Dec. 3; Winnipeg Ballet, 
Jan. 20 and 21; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 26 and 27; Mata and 
Hari, Feb. 7; Canadian Players, Feb 
19 and 20; Chicago Opera Ballet, Feb 
23; Anna Russell, Feb. 26; Igor Bes- 
rodni, March 9; Richard Tucker, 
March 12; Emlyn Williams, March 
24; Artur Rubinstein, April 2; Zara 
Doloukhanova, April 15; Mantovani 
and His New Music, April 20. 

Vancouver Woman’s Musical Club. 


President: Mrs. G. C. Cotterall. David 
Bar-Illan, Oct. 8; Arthur Polson, Oct. 
22: Donald Bell, Nov. 12; Jan Cher- 
niavsky, Nov. 21; Mariquita Moll, 
Jan. 14; young musicians, Feb. 3; 
scholarship winner (to be chosen), 
Feb. 25; Ernst Friedlander, March 4. 


Overture Concert Associations, P. 
O. Box 846 Executive director: 
George Zukerman. Metropolitan 
area, B. C. Chairman: A. J. Kergin. 
New Westminster. Vincent Massey 
Junior High School. Columbus Boy- 
choir, Oct. 19; Isaac Stern, Nov. 28; 
Marguerite Gignac, Feb. 19; Ruth 
Slenczynska, March 8; Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, April 13. West Vancouver: 
Co-chairmen: John Dayton, John 
Southworth. Senior High School. 
Betty Allen, Oct. 16: Marais and 
Miranda, Nov. 8; Paganini Quartet, 
Dec. 11; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 
27; Roger Wagner Chorale, April 11. 
White Rock. (Semiakmoo Bay Asso- 
ciation.) Chairman: Warren Slaughter. 
White Rock and Cloverdale Theatres. 
Ihe Chanticleers, Nov. 26; Mar- 
guerite Gignac, Feb. 23: Alan Harlan, 
April 6. Gibsons Landing. (Peninsula 


Association.) Chairman: L. Hemp- 
sell. Elphistone Senior High School. 
The Chanticleers, Nov.; Mar- 


Feb.; Alan Harlan, 
April 10. Rest of British Columbia: 
Nelson. Chairman: Nelson Allen. 
Capitol Theatre. Columbus Boychoir, 
Nina Dova, Arthur Polson, Amparo 
Iturbi. Creston. Chairman: A. Whit- 
red. Senior High School. Nina Dova, 
The Chanticleers, Stecher and Horo- 
witz. Campbell River. Chairman: D. 
S. Denman. Senior High School. Nina 
Dova, Cassenti Players, The Chanti- 
cleers. Oliver. (Okanagen-Border As- 
sociation.) Chairman: Steven Eisen- 
hut. High School. Goya and Matteo, 
Loren Driscoll, Marguerite Gignac, 
Stecher and Horowitz.  Bralorne. 
(Bridge - River Association.) Chair- 


guerite Gignac, 















MARQUESA de PORCELLI 
VOICE SPECIALIST-CONSULTANT 
Former Ist Asst. to Prof. E. 


Herbert-Caesari, teacher of Cigli 
1203 Carn. Hall, NYC NE 8-8221/JU 276 


CATERINA PORTA 
TEACHER OF BEL CANTO 
(Italian style of singing) 


54 Westmount St. (4-2187) 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


VERNE REIDER 
TEACHER OF STARS * VOICE-COACHING 
For Greater Artistry 
ask about “VOC A PAN”* 
162 W. 54 St., NYC 19 *Pat. Pend. Ci 7-0516 


RUTH SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 











Teacher of Singing 





145 East 39th St., NYC Tel LE 2-1800 
ZENKA STAYNA 
Voice—Program Building 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch, Inge Manski 
ww Met. O and other artists. 
. 79th St., kwe TR 3-9214 


a STOLLER (Lily Paget) 
HEAD OF VOICE DEPARTMENTS 
Pittsfield Community Music School 
Miss Hall’s School * piTTsFIELD, MAss 


DOLF SWING NATS ¢ NYSTA 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Facultv: Juilliard School of Music * 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 TR 7-588? 


NUTA THORNER 


Teacher of Voice and Diction 
152 W. 57 St., NYC co 5-8909 


LIL! WEXBERG 

TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 

Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-7791 


MRS. JEANE WOOLFORD 
Voice and Diction 

Fastman Seh. 1922-47: Amer. Th. Wing 

562 West End Ave., NYC TR 3-8710 


PAUL DOKTOR 


Vietist 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 


Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs 
171 W. 71st St., NYC SU 7-1648 


EDITH EISLER Violin 
& Chamber Music—Flesch-Rostal Meth. 


Faculty: Turtle Bay, Bronx House, 
Horace Mann, Mt. Kisco Music School 
300 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 3-1233 


BENAR HEIFETZ 


(bhidist 


Now teaching in NYC. 


























& Great Neck 








36 Deep Dale Dr., Gt. Neck, Li HU 7-3264 
THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist 


110 West 94th S$ St. New York, N. Y 
ALFRED TROEMEL 
Violinixt-Teacher 


Fac. Manhattan School of Music 
336 &. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y¥ 


ELENA VALDI 


Guitar — Artis 
New York: 1202 Carnegie Holl 
Queens: Hi 1-0354 


LOIS WANN 
Oboist—Teacher 


Eee. :Juill..N.Y.Coll..Bx.House,Mannes 
Kensinaton Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 


EMERICH MEMORY 


Training Course tor lrotesionals 
315 W. 57th St., NYC CO 5-0838 








Teacher 
CO 5-4725 

















MUSICAL AMERICA 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Centre! Park West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
$34 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
$50 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 


Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 


reparatery Division 
185 aed Ave., NYC UN 4-6020 


JAMES PITTMAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
(60 W. 73rd **., N.Y.C., TR3-0105 or TR 7-6700 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of Matruay Principles 
320 W. Séth St., N. Y, 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevo am-em Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. S7th St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


LUISA STOJOWSKA 


(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski) 
Pianist-Teacher 
NYC 28 





Ri 9-4922 























16 E. 96 St., SA 2-6966 


Coach-Accompanist 


WALTER HATCHEK 


Coach-Accompanist of Eugene Conley, 
Igor Gorin. Dolores Wilson 
Phones: Studio—CO 5-8909 Home: Li 4-1815 


MR. BYRL NEFF 
Coach-Accompanist 
675 West End Ave., NYC 











Ri 9-7269 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 


OF PARIS 


Concert Repertoire featuring the. French 
40 E. 10 St., c3 R7 


JAMES SHOMATE 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 

116 E. 57th St., NYC 

MAX WALMER 
Accompanist—Coach 

315 West 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, NYC 








PL 3-819) 





JU 2-6121 





LO 5-2431 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 
at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Strings, Flute, Piano. Individual Les- 
sons. Chamber Music, Art. 

For brochure: Secy. 315 W., 98th St.,N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Paut Beckuetm, Ph.D., Director 
Home of eldest May Music Festival 
West of the 5 Misiasip i River 
Mount Vernon, lowe 














DALCROZE School of Music 


Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 


Taping school in the Americas. 
161 E, 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 


| ciation.) 





February, 1959 


man: D. H. Jager. Cassenti Players, 
Marguerite Gignac, Stecher and Horo- 
witz. Salmon Arm. (Shushwap Assv- 
Chairman: Mrs. Eleanor 
Morrison. High School. Ozan Marsh, 
San Francisco Operatic Quartet, Ar- 
thur Polson. Summerland. Chair 
man: A. J. McLeod. High School. 
Ozan Marsh, The Chanticleers, Cas- 
senti Players. Revelstoke. Chairman: 
Mrs. E. Stocks. High School. Nina 
Dova, The Chanticleers, Alan Harlan. 
Dawson Creek (South Peace River 
Association.) Chairman: Gordon 
Cummings. High School. Fort St. 
John. (North Peace Association.) 
Chairman: A. Pullinger. Senior High 
School. Williams Lake. (Cariboo As- 
sociation.) Chairman: Tom Beames. 
Elks Hall. Alberta: Red Deer. (Cen- 
tral Alberta Association.) Chairman: 
Mrs. W. Falkner. Memorial Audi- 
torium. Betty-Jean Hagen, Columbus 
Boychoir, Betty Allen, Stecher and 
Horowitz. Cardston. Chairman: Wil- 
liam Komm. Temple Hall. Ozan 
Marsh, Robert McFerrin, Betty Allen. 
Camrose. Chairman: W. Schloss. 
High School. Lethbridge. Chairman: 
Mrs. A. W. Thrall. Capital Theatre 
Peace River. Chairman: Claude 
Campbell. High School. The Chanti- 
cleers, Marguerite Gignac, Arthur 
Polson, Stecher and Horowitz. Lloyd- 
minster. Chairman: Iris Skinner. Me- 
morial Auditorium. Columbus Boy- 
choir, Betty-Jean Hagen, Lola Montes 
and Her Spanish Dancers, Cassenti 
Players. Saskatchewan: Swift Current. 
Chairman: Margaret Caldwell. High 
School. David Bar-Illan, Columbus 
Boychoir, Lola Montes and Her 
Spanish Dancers, Marguerite Gignac, 
Cassenti Players. Weyburn. Chair- 
man: Isobell Butters. High School. 
Columbus Boychoir, Betty Allen, 
Stecher and Horowitz. Moose Jaw. 
Chairman: John Baaker. Capital 
Theatre. Prince Albert. Chairman: 
Cliff Stata. Orpheum Theatre. Co- 
lumbus Boychoir, Loren Driscoll, 
Cassenti Players. North Battleford. 
(Battlefords Association.) Chairmen: 
Mrs. Edith Waterman, Mr. Pat Logan. 
High School Betty-Jean Hagen, 
Loren Driscoll, Marguerite Gignac, 
Lola Montes and Her Spanish Danc- 
ers. Lloydminster. See listing under 
Alberta. Manitoba: Brand Chair- 
man: Mrs. Helen Reisberry. Knox 
Memorial Church. Loren Driscoll, 
Byron Janis, Cassenti Players. Port- 
age la Prairie. Chairman: Glen Low- 
ther, M.D. High School. The Chan- 
ticleers, Betty Allen, Stecher and 
Horowitz. Flin Flon. Chairman: 
Mac Collison. Community Hall. The 
Chanticleers, Betty Allen, Cassenti 
Players. Ontario: Kenora. (Kenora- 
Keewatin Association.) Chairman: 
Laurence Toole. High School. The 
Chanticleers, Marguerite Gignac, 
Spivakovsky Duo. Port Arthur—Fort 
William. (Lakehead Association.) 
Chairman: A. A. Alexander Kayan- 
der. Orpheum Theatres. Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, Ruggiero Ricci, Leopold 
Simoneau and Pierrette Alarie, Jorge 
Bolet. 
Community 





Arts Council, Music 
Committee. President: William E. 
Ellis. Chairman: John Avison. 

Friends of Chamber Music, c/o 
Modern Music, Ltd., 536 Seymour 
St. President: Mrs. Herbert L. Shel- 
ton. Georgia Auditorium. Trio di 
Bolzano, Nov. 4; Janacek Quartet, 
Dec. 4: Cassenti Players, Jan. 23; 
Parrenin Quartet, March 6; Pasquier 
Trio, March 16. 

British Columbia Music Competi- 
tion Festival, 602 Province Bldg. 
President: Dr. Ian L. Shand. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. E. White. The 1959 fes- 
tival, with four British adjudicators, 
will be held from April 20 to 25, in- 
clusive. 


Winnipeg Civic 


Bach Choir. Conductor: 
Cluderay. President: Dr.  Leshe 
Crouch. Secretary: Mrs. M. Snead, 
2060 W. 44th St. Two appearances 
with the Vancouver Symphony; Good 
Friday, St. Matthew Passion. 

Vancouver Festival, Hotel Van- 
couver. Artistic and managing di- 
rector: Nicholas Goldschmidt. Presi- 
dent: William C. Mainwaring. Ad- 
ministrative director: Peter H. Ben- 
nett. 

First festival, July 19-Aug. 16, 
1958. Festival Orchestra and Chorus; 
CBC Chamber Orchestra; Festival 
Quartet. Conductors: Bruno Walter, 
William Steinberg, Irwin Hoffman, 
John Avison, Nicholas Goldschmidt, 
George Schick. Soloists: Maureen 
Forrester, Szymon Goldberg, Glenn 
Gould, Lois Marshall, George Lon- 
don, Jon Vickers, William Primrose, 
Nicholas Fiore, Arthur Polson, Ingrid 
Bjoner, John Coveart, Robert Creech. 
“Don Giovanni”, with Pierrette Al- 
arie, Milla Andrew, Joan Sutherland, 
George London, Don McManus, Jan 
Rubes, Leopold Simoneau, Bernard 
Turgeon. 


WINNIPEG 


Winnipeg Symphony, Hudson's Bay 
Store, Portage Ave. at Memorial 
Blvd. Conductor: Victor Feldbrill. 
President: E. W. H. Brown. General 
manager: Kent C. Hurley. Civic Au- 
ditorium, 3,081. Ten subscription 
concerts. Soloists: Betty-Jean Hagen, 
Oct. 23; Sir John Barbirolli, guest 
conductor, Dec. 4; Byron Janis, Feb. 
5; Elena Nikolaidi, Feb. 19; John 
Kuchmy, Mar. 19. Two symphony- 
choral concerts, four pop concerts, 
sixteen student concerts and one youth 
concert. Three special concerts; three 
out of town concerts. 

Celebrity Concert Series, Hudson's 
Bay Store. President: A. K. Gee. 
Civic Auditorium, 4,111; Playhouse 
Theatre, 1,464. Jerome Hines, Rob- 
erta Peters, Eleanor Steber, Jan 
Peerce, Grenadier and Scots Guards, 
Festival Quartet, Gold and Fizdale, 
Artur Rubinstein, Spivakovsky Duo, 
Mantovani and His New Music, Fred 
Waring and the Pennsylvanians, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Vienna Choir 
Boys. 

Grenadier and Scots Guards tour 
including Brandon, Regina, Saska- 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton (extras). 

Western Canadian tours: Alexander 
Brailowsky, Gold and Fizdale, Glenn 
Gould, Jerome Hines, Mantovani and 
His Orchestra, Dorothy Maynor, Jan 
Peerce, Artur Rubinstein, Spivakov- 
sky Duo, Eleanor Steber, Vienna 
Choir Boys. 

Women’s Musical Club of Winni- 
peg, 27-758 McMillan Ave. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. A. R. Tanner. Secretary: 
Mrs. B. A. Goodman. Concert Hall, 
Civic Auditorium, 800. Angelica Loz- 
ada, Oct. 20; Donald Bell, bass-bari- 
tone, Nov. 10; scholarship winners, 
Dec. 8; Baroque Trio of Montreal, 
Jan. 12; Winifred Scott and Robin 
Wood, duo-pianists, Feb. 9; Anton 
Kuerti, March 2. 


Lawrence 


Courtesy of Winnipeg Evening Tribune 


Auditorium 


HALIFAX 


By T. K. BENTLEY 


Halifax Symphony, 267 Tower Rd. 
Conductor: Leo Mueller. President: 
Dr. S. T. Laufer. Six subscription con- 
certs, six chamber music concerts, 20 
weekly radio concerts over CBC 
Trans-Canada Network, 35 school 
and tour concerts throughout Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. Opera, 
oratorio, etc. Subscription series solo- 
ists: Kendall Taylor, Nov. 13; Tomika 
Kanazawa, soprano, Dec. 11; Mait- 
land Farmer, harpsichordist, Jan. 8; 
Gordon Macpherson, pianist, Jan. 27; 
Ezra Schabas, clarinetist, Feb. 17; 
Maureen Forrester, March 9. 

Halifax Celebrity Concerts, 267 
Tower Rd. President: E. M. Bentley. 
Little Singers of Paris, Sept. 23; Peter 
Pears and Julian Bream, Feb. 18; 
Jakob Gimpel, April. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: J. M. Willis. Zvi Zeitlin, 
Sept. 30; Witold Malcuzynski, Oct. 27 
Hilde Gueden, Jan. 29; Beaux Arts 
Trio, March 14; Mata and Hari, April 
23. 

Halifax Choral Society. 
Leonard Mayoh. President: 
Smith. “Christmas 
Halifax Symphony. 

Orpheus Choral Society. Director: 
Charles Underwood. “King David” in 
February. 


Director: 
Garfield 
Oratorio” with 


(Continued on page 321) 





HUNTER COLLEGE 


School of General Studies 
offers 


Training Courses for the 
LYRIC THEATRE 
OPERA WORKSHOP 
Rose Landv 
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Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 82nd Yeor 


Manta Ezerman Daract, Director 


Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds 


Degree Courses 
216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 
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Vocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprane, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 














LILY PONS 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 









Handel. Two Bohemes 


Philadelphia Opera Fare 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia.—Opera in Philadelphia com- 
menced its December offerings on the Sth with 
a performance of “Carmen” at the Academy of 
Music, presented by the Philadelphia Lyric Opera. 
Jean Madeira was heard in the title role, singing 
sonorously and toning down the exaggerations of 
her potentially superb Carmen. David Poleri was 
also in good form as Don José, and Norman 
reigle, making his Philadelphia debut, scored a 
great hit for his effectively acted and admirably 
sung Toreador, one of the best the city has seen. 
Adele Addison was the appealing Micaéla and 
Carlo Moresco conducted at a brisk pace. 

On Dec. 16, the Metropolitan came over with 
its new performance of “Manon Lescaut”. Fausto 
Cleva was the excellent conductor, and Renata 
Tebaldi’s high tones rang out with great power 
and brilliance throughout the Academy’s spaces. 
Her success was tremendous. Richard Tucker also 
gave his all and the second act duet was a high 
point of the performance. Frank Guarrera was 
the credible Lescaut, Ezio Flagello a sonorous 
Geronte 


Virginia Zeani’s American Debut 


Handel's “Julius Caesar”, presented by the 
American Opera Society, on Dec. 18, provided 
Virginia Zeani with her United States debut as 
Cleopatra. Miss Zeani’s voice was fresh, had 
carrying power, and was well schooled in the 
serene Handelian line. She had a great success. 
Cesare Siepi was not in his best voice as Caesar, 
but was aware of the nobility of his music. Elena 
Nikolaidi was the vocally cultivated Cornelia, 
and Davis Cunningham a youthful Sextus. Arnold 
Gamson conducted with enthusiasm. 

The following night, the Academy reverted to 
an old favorite, Puccini's “Madama Butterfly”, 
with Licia Albanese in mediocre voice but ever 
convincing as the tragic Cio-Cio-San. Richard 
Cassilly was a strapping Pinkerton and he sang 
well. Richard Torigi and Jean Sanders were able 
as Sharpless and Suzuki in this performance, con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Bamboschek for the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera 

On Jan. 12, Ray Fabiani’s Lyric Opera offered 
a performance of “La Boheme”, wkich introduced 
the Italian tenor Flaviano Labé to Philadelphia. 
Mr. Labo forced a basically fine tenor in the 
first act, but improved as the opera progressed 
and scored with the many Italians in the audience 
Outstanding was Elisabeth Carron, an appealing 
Mimi of silvery voice and telling high notes. 
Miss Carron was properly fragile. Louis Quilico 
was a fine Marcello and an unknown bass, Mark 
Elyn, scored a hit with his beautiful singing; his 
Vecchia Zimarra was a gem. Diana Brewster was 
a vivacious Musetta. Carlo Moresco conducted a 
rather insensitive performance 


Warren and Gueden in “Rigoletto” 


The Metropolitan's “Rigoletto”, on Jan. 13, 
found Leonard Warren and Hilde Gueden a 
familiar Rigoletto and Gilda. Miss Gueden was 
in particularly appealing voice. Eugenio Fernandi 
made his local bow as the Duke and was well 
received. He pushed the high notes of an un- 
commonly lovely voice. Belen Amparan, William 
Wildermann and Norman Scott were the other 
principals, under the firm beat of Fausto Cleva. 

On Jan. 18, the Philadelphia Grand Opera pre- 
sented a capital “Bohéme” (the second within 
six days), with Licia Albanese in lovely voice 
as a most appealing Mimi. Daniele Barioni was 
the excellent Rodolfo. His beautiful voice, heard 
here for the first time, impressed the capacity 
audience. Mildred Ellor was an admirable Mu- 
setta, and Frank Valentino, Napoleon Bisson 
and William Wildermann rounded out the quartet 
of Bohemians with much success. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek’s work was some of the best he has given 
us. Miss Albanese’s little son played the toy- 
struck child in the second act. . 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 


BRAILOWSKY 





Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish ’Cellist 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI CRAUDAN 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 























Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 
LILI KRAUS 
Pianist 





THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 


The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE. 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 

















Violinist 
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Nova Scotia Opera Association. 
President: Mrs. V. deB. Oland. (Plans 
indefinite at press time.) 


OTTAWA 


By Lauretta THISTLE 


Ottawa Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
383. Conductor: Thomas Mayer. Busi- 
ness manager: Fred A. McGregor. 
Capitol Theater, 2,300. Six subscrip- 
tion concerts in Capitol by full or- 
chestra, 22 Trans-Canada broadcasts 
by 37-member “nucleus” group, eight 
school concerts, six or more out-of- 
town concerts (plus afternoon school 
concerts in towns visited). Soloists for 
subscription concerts: Kendall Taylor, 
Nov. 10; Jan Simons, Dec. 8; Claudio 
Arrau, Jan. 5; Eugene Kash and 
Leonard Rose, Feb. 2; Geoffrey Wad- 
dington, guest conductor, Feb. 23; 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, soloists 
to be announced, March 16. 

Tremblay Concert Series, 464 Ath- 
lone Ave. Manager: Antonio Trem- 
blay. Capitol Theater, 2,300. Subscrip- 
tion series: Victoria de los Angeles, 
Oct. 14; National Orchestra of Mexi- 
co, Nov. 19; Festival Quartet, Jan. 27; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 5; Henryk 
Szeryng, March 5; Andre Tchaikow- 
sky, March 26; Leopold Simoneau, 
April 21. 

Morning Music Club, P. O. Box 
250. President: Mrs. Grant Dexter, 
170 Acacia Avenue, Rockcliffe Park, 
Ont. Glebe Collegiate, 1,232. Five 
evening concerts. Vienna Octet, Oct. 
27; Joerg Demus, Nov. 24; Ana 
Raquel Satre, Feb. 16; Wallfisch Duo, 
March 2; Carlina Carr, April 6. 

Cc ~ TA, Chamber Concerts, Carle- 
ton University. University Library, 
500. Three evening concerts. Janacek 
Quartet, Dec. 13; Baroque Trio of 
Montreal, Jan. 31; Peter Pears and 
Julian Bream, March 7. 

Ottawa Choral Society. Conductor: 
Dr. Frederick Karam, 2228 Hillary. 
Glebe Collegiate, 1,232. Three con- 
certs. “Messiah”, Dec. 17; “The Crea- 
tion”, Jan. 22; bso athds N April 29. 
Soloists for season include Lois Mar- 
shall, James Milligan, Helen Boat- 
wright, Irene Byatt, Howard Jarratt, 
Blake Stern, Bernice Oak and Herben 
Beattie. 

Les Jeunesses Musicales, c/o Le 
Droit. President: Marcel Gingras. 
Academic Hall, 500. Four concerts. 
Bernard Michelin, Nov. 14; Ida Presti 
and Alexandre Layola, Dec. 12: 
Marie-Therese Pictet, Feb. 13; Ber- 
nard Lagace, March 20 

Miscellaneous: Grenadier and Scots 
Guards, Auditorium, 6,000, Nov. 5. 
Pete Seeger, Fisher Park High School, 
784. Oct. 6. Hart House Orchestra, 
Technical School, 1,100, Oct. 8. 
Ukrainian Bandurist Chorus, Coli- 
seum, 3,000, Oct. 15. National Ballet 
of Canada, Capitol Theater, 2,300, 
Oct. 29 and 30. Carlos Montoya, 
Glebe Collegiate, 1,232, Nov. 14. Or- 
pheus Operatic Society, Technical 
School, “Fanny”, Dec. 2-6; “Damn 
Yankees”, April 21-25. Ottawa Grand 
Opera Association, Technical School, 
“Carmen”, Jan. 13, 15 and 17: “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, dates to be an- 
nounced, 


LONDON 
By W. J. Assorr 


London Symphony. Auspices: Lon- 
don Symphony Association. Con- 
ductor: Martin Boundy. President: 
Brigadier Murray Dillon. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium, 1,500. 
Four local concerts; out-of-town con- 
certs. Marguerite Gignac, Oct. 29; 
Woodwind Ensemble with orchestra, 


February, 1959 


Dec. 27; David Brewster, Jan. 28; 
Albert Pratz, April 15. 

Community Concert Association. 
President: Russell E. Hackborn. Sec- 
retary: Mrs. Gordon Ballingall, 41 
Ridout St., S. Grand Theatre, 1,200. 
Joerg Demus, Nov. 8; Stuttgart Or- 
chestra, Jan. 22; Leopold Simoneau, 
Feb. 23; Chicago Opera Ballet, 
April 2. 

Women’s Music Club. President: 
Mrs. Goldwin Quantz. Convener, 
Artists’ Committee: Miss Ruby Lind- 
say, 206 Syndeham St. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium, 1,500. 
Hart House Orchestra, Oct. 6; Anne 
Stephenson and James Wicher, Nov. 
3; Warren Mould, Feb. 3; Ilona Kom- 
brink, March 2. 

London Chamber Music Society. 
President: Joyce Roadhouse. Secre- 
tary: Miss Irene Snider, 361 Queen's 
Ave., London Public Library Audi- 
torium, 300. Four recitals by mem- 
bers and guest artists. 

Western Ontario Conservatory of 
Music and Music Teachers’ College 
(affiliated with University of Western 
Ontario). Music Director: Clifford 
Poole. Recitals by Clifford Poole and 
Margaret Parsons-Poole. Student re- 
citals. 

London School of Church Music. 
Director: Gordon Jeffery. Aeolian 
Hall, 500. Four concerts by London 
Chamber Orchestra and Aeolian 
Choral Society. Conductor: Gordon 
Jeffery. Soloist: Betty-Jean Hagen, 
Oct. 4. Orchestra with guest artists, 
Nov. 22, Jan. 17 and March 7. An- 
nual Bach Festival, April 10 and 11 
and 24 and 25. ; 

Grand Theatre Series. Auspices: 
London Little Theatre. Manager: L. 
R. Smithson. Artistic director: Peter 
Dearing. Grand Theatre, 1,200. Op- 
era Festival Company of Toronto. 
Director: Herman Geiger-Torel. Con- 
ductor: Ernesto Barbini. “Barber of 
Seville”, Nov. 15. National Ballet of 
Canada, Director: Celia Franca, Jan. 
26-31. Other events to be announced. 

Sunday Nine O’Clock Series. Aus- 
pices: Student Council of University 
of Western Ontario. Chairman: Bob 
Linton, 372 Tecumseh Ave. Convo- 
cation Hall, 600 and Thames Hall. 
Archer and Gile, Oct. 26; James Mil- 
ligan, Nov. 30; University Choir 
Carol Concert, directed by Alfred 
Rosé, Dec. 14; Orchestra with stu- 
dent soloists, Feb. 1; Gary Graffman, 
March 15. 

London Al!-Girl Choir. 
Earle Terry. H. B. Beal Technical 
School Auditorium, 1,500. Festival of 
Christmas Music with ballet and guest 
artists, Dec. 9 and 10. C. B. C. Radio 
and Television broadcasts. 

London Singers. Conductor: George 
Black. Blue Room at Waverley, 150. 
Three recitals of vocal and instru- 
mental period music featuring local 
musicians. 

Parsons-Poole Concert Series. Aus- 
pices: War Memorial Children’s Hos- 
pital Research Fund. Convocation 

Hall, 600. Margaret Parsons - Poole 
and Clifford Poole, duo pianists, Jan. 
17. “Patience”. Director: Clifford 
Poole, Feb. 25-28. 


Director: 


North Shore Festival 


Announces Schedule 


Wilmette, Ill.—The first annual 
North Shore Festival of Arts will 
feature a series of five programs to be 
given in Wilmette and Winnetka from 
April 28 to May 11. The festival 
schedules participation of Alberto 
Salvi, harpist; Theodore Lettvin, pian- 
ist; Paul Olefsky, cellist; the Illinois 
Ballet Company, under the direction 
of Richard Ellis and Christine Du 
Boulay; and the Moody Chorale, un- 
der Don Hustad. 
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VOCAL, INSTRUMENTAL & DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 


Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of one of music's mighty masterpieces. 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 75 


First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetta- Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 

Sung in English by pany of ng soloists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey. 
Artistic Director: ‘hab Caldwell. Seanery: Robert Fletcher. 

Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 
Company of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 
P al Di oa? oe Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 
erson: vection: Andre Mertens under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Oct. 25-Dec, 1, 1959 


Lucerne Festival Strings 


Distinguished group of 13 virtuosi musicians 
RUDOLF BAUMGARTNER 
with the eminent violinist WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Director: 


5th Record Breaking Tour — Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1959 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold (36 voices) EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 
RALPH HUNTER, Conductor 


An extraordinary presentation of Musical Scenes & Songs 


(20 veices—3 musicians) 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Third Sold-Out Transcontinental Tour! 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE, 
KENNETH JOHNSON, BARBARA STEELE and CHARLES SCHICK 
Repeating their great successes “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENCE” 
Also New Ballets — Company of 50 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January through April 1959 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Company of |! Noah Greenberg, Director 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Columbia and Decca Records 


Concerto Festival EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 
And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Schang, Doulens & Wright SILVIO MASCIARELLI, Pianist 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Tour Direction: 


Beaux Arts Trio 


NANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Persenal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Lendon firr Records 
Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Schang, Sealine & Wright 
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UNITED STATES 
Alabama 


Birmingham Symphony. 
nett Lipkin. Manager 
903, City Hall 

Mobile Symphony. 


Conductor 
Robert E. 


Arthur Ben 
MacIntyre 


Condyctor: John G. Hoover 


Box 1403. Mobile Manager Mrs. Frank 
Powell, Jr 

Arizona 

Phoenix Symphony. Conductor: Leslie Hodge 
Manager: Mrs. Harvey Zorn. 24 West Lyn 
wood 

Tucson Symphony. Conductor: Frederic Balazs 
Manager: Frederick H. Lowry. 2719 E. Broad- 
way 

Arkansas 


Fort Smith Symphony. Conductor 
Manager John Ayres, Darby 
School 

University of 


Conductor 


Harold Geiler 
Junior High 


Arkansas - Fayetteville Symphony. 
Marx Pales 


California 


Fresno Philharmonic. 
Manager: Lloyd H 
Ave., Fresne 

Highland Park Symphony. Conductor: William 
Vanden Burg. Manager: Tony Stefaniak. 127 
S. Ave. 58, Los Angeles 42 

Huntington Park Symphony. Conductor: Constan- 
tin Bakaleinikoff. President: Mrs. Virginia Ever- 
hart 

Inglewood Symphony. 
1000 Turro Ave 

Long Beach Symphony. Conductor 
Executive secretary: Mrs. John O 
5336 Appian Way 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


Conductor: Haig Yaghjian 
Haldeman. 741 Belmont 


Conductor: Ernst Gebert 


Lauris Jones 
McDonald 


Conductor: Eduard 


van Beinum. Manager: Alice Taylor. 427 W. 
Fifth St 

Modesto Symphony. Conductor: Frank Mancini 
1204 River Road 


Oakland Symphony. Conductor 
Manager: Daniel Skim 
Pasadena Symphony. 
Manager: Mrs 
Robles Ave 
Peninsula Symphony. 
P.O. Box 73? 
ert L. Clark 
Sacramento Philharmonic. Conductor 
ens President: | Morris Rowles 
San Diego Symphony. 
ager: Alexander Haas 
San Francisco 


Piero Bellugi 
5322 College Ave 

Conductor: Richard Lert 
William C. Young. 181 S. Los 


Conductor 
Redwood City 


Aaron Sten 
President: Rob 


Fritz Ber 
906 2Ist St 
Guest Conductors. Man- 

Balboa Park Bowl 
Symphony. Conductor: Enrique 


Jorda. Manager: Howard K. Skinner. War Me- 
morial Opera House 
San Jose Symphony. Conductor: Sandor Saigo 


Manager: Orrin Blattner 14584 Westcourt 
Drive, Saratoga 

Santa Barbara Symphony. Conductor: Ernest 
Gold. Manager: Mrs. George Edgar, 411 Ter 


race Rd 
Santa Clara Philharmonic. Conductor 
Azvhderian. Manager: W. W 
Vista Del Campo 


Edward 
Sorenson 129 
Los Gatos 


Santa Kosa Symphony. Conductor Corrick 
Brown. Manager: Lloyd K. Wood. P.O. Box 
404 


Vallejo Symphony. Conductor 
Fern Pl. President: Mrs 
2000 Indiana St 


Virl M. Swan 
Elizabeth 


1714 
Demmon, 


Colorado 


Boulder Philharmonic. Conductor 
Manager: Mrs. Helen W 
Street : 


Antonio Brico 
Berkhimer. 706 Pine 


Colorado Springs Symphony. Conductor: Walter 
Eisenberg. High School Auditorium 
Denver Symphony. Conductor: Saul Caston. Man- 


_ager: Helen Black. 1031-15th Street, Suite 310 
Fort Collins Civic Symphony. Conductor: Will 


Schwartz. Manager: Mrs. W. H. Leonard. 525 
Whedbee 
Greeley Philharmonic. Conductor Henry T 
Ginsburg. President: Walter Offen. P.O. Box 
1238 
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Pueblo Philharmonic. Conductor: Adalph Otter- 
stein. Manager: J. Townsend. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Symphony. Conductor: Jonel Perlea. 


Manager: Ann Kullmer. 

Eastern Connecticut Symphony. Conductor: Vic- 
tor Norman. Manager: Elizabeth Gourd. RFD 
#5, Norwich 

Hartford Symphony. Conductor: Fritz Mahler. 


800 Main St 

New Haven Symphony. Conductor: Frank Brieff. 
Manager: Harold Kondrick. 70 College St. 

Norwalk Symphony. Conductor: Quinto Maga- 
nini. President: Dr. Louis Simon. P.O. Box 
174 

Waterbury 
Mario DiCecco. 
N. Main St 


Orchestra. Conductor: 
Sylvia Meyers. 57 


Symphony 
Manager 


Delaware 


Wilmington Symphony. Conductor: Van Lier Lan- 
ning. Manager: John Wills. P.O. Box 1870. 


District of Columbia 


National Gallery Orchestra. Conductor: Richard 
Bales. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
National Symphony. Conductor: Howard Mitchell. 
Manager: Ralph Black. 2101 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 

Washington Civic Orchestra. Conductor: Nicholas 
Pappas. 3149 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Florida 

Florida Symphony. 
Manager: David I 
Orlando 

Florida West Coast Symphony. Conductor: Alex- 
ander Bloch. Manager: Jack M. Rorimer. P. O 
Box 1107, Sarasota. 

Jacksonville Symphony. Conductor: James Chris- 
tian Pfohl. Consolidated Bldg. (2) 

Tampa Philharmonic. Alfredo Antonini. 
ager: Charles Fuller. P.O. Box 10099. 

University of Miami Symphony. Conductor: John 
Bitter. Manager: Marie Volpe. P.O. Box 8085, 
Coral Gables 46, Fla 


Frank Miller 
P.O. Box 782, 


Conductor 
Cotton 


Man- 


Georgia 


Atlanta Symphony. Conductor: Henry Sopkin. 


Manager: William C. Herring. 215 Peachtree 
St., N.E 

Savannah Symphony. Conductor: Chauncy Kelley. 
Manager: Robert P. Thomson, Municipal Audi- 
torium 

Idaho 


Boise Civic Symphony. Conductor: Antonio Brico. 


Manager: Helen Atchinson, 703 N. 18th St 

Illinois 

Bloomington - Normal Symphony. Conductor 
Henry Denecke. Manager: Dean F. Hilfinger. 
Corn Belt Bank Bldg 

Chicago Businessmen’s Orchestra. Conductor: 
Herbert Zipper. Manager: Merle T. Jennings 
410 S. Michigan 

Chicago Symphony. Conductor: Fritz Reiner. 
Manager: George A. Kuyper. 220 S. Michigan. 

Elgin Civic Symphony. Conductor: Douglas 
Steensland. Elgin Community College, Elgin. 


Conductor: 
Edwin Duzan. 1124 
Oak Park 


Oak Park-River Forest Symphony. 
Milton Preves. President 
So. Harvey Ave., 

Peoria Symphony. Conductor 
Manager: George Landon 

Quincy Symphony. Conductor: George Irwin. 
Manager: S. Leonard Pas, Jr. 1515 Jersey St. 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: Harry Farb- 
man. Manager: Bill Nelms. 918% S. Fifth. 

West Suburban Symphony. Conductor: Irwin | 


Rudolph Reiners. 
Shrine Mosque. 


Fischer. 31 E. Ogden Ave., La Grange. 
Indiana 
Columbus Symphony. Conductor: G. Chester 
Kitzinger 1601 Vashington St Manager: 


George F. Cook i121 Eighth St 
Evansville Philharmonic. Conductor 
tian. President: Bernard L. Schultz 


Minas Chris- 
350 Court. 
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Fort Wayne Philharmonic. Conductor. Igor 


Buketoff. Manager: Marshall W. Turkin. 201 
W. Jefferson St. 

Indianapolis Symphony. Conductor: Izler Solo- 
mon. Manager: Alan Meissner. Murat Theater. 

Lafayette Symphony. Conductor: Renato Pacini. 
Manager: Kenneth Sharkey. 1101 Sunset Lane. 

Michigan City Symphony. Conductor: Palmer 
Myran. 2712 Roslyn Trail, Long Beach, Michi- 
gan City. President: Roy Hibner. 418 School 
St. 

Muncie Symphony. Conductor: 
greaves. 601 N. Hawthorn Dr. 

Philharmonic Orchestra of Indianapolis. Conduc- 


Robert Har- 


tor: Michael A. Bowles. President: Alberta 
Denk. 3263 N. Denny. 

South Bend Symphony. Conductor: Edwyn 
Hames. Manager: Mrs. Ronald Witt. 52886 
Kenilworth Rd. 

lowa 

Cedar Rapids Symphony. Conductor: Henry 
Denecke. Manager: Stevan B. Smith. 2014 


Fifth Ave. S.E. 

Des Moines Symphony. Conductor 
President: Mrs. E. W. Falleim. 
Sioux City Symphony. Conductor: Leo Kucinski. 
President: Howard L. Johnson. 402 Commerce 

Bldg. 

Tri-City Symphony. (Serves Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill., and Davenport.) Conductor: Charles 
Giganti. Manager: Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 2915 
Middle Rd., Davenport. 

Waterloo Symphony. Conductor: Myron Russell. 
Manager: Nicholas George. 1410 E. Fourth 


Frank Noyes. 


Kansas 

Bethany Symphony. Conductor: Lloyd Spear. 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Topeka Civic Symphony. Conductor: Everett Fet- 
ter. President: Camden Strain. Washburn Uni- 
versity. 

Wichita Symphony. Conductor: James Robertson. 
Manager: Henry Peltier. 105 W. Second 


Kentucky 
Louisville Orchestra. Conductor: Robert Whitney. 
Manager: R. H. Wangerin. 830 S. 4th St. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony. Conductor 
Alexander Hilsberg. Manager: Jack F. Dailey. 
605 Canal St. 

Shreveport Symphony. Conductor: John Shenaut 
President: Addison O. Wood. Shreveport Sym- 
phony House, Box 4057. 


Maine 


Portland Symphony. Conductor: Ruben Gregorian 
President Jean Gannett Williams. Box 1905. 


Maryland 

Baltimore Symphony. Conductor: (1959-60): Peter 
Herman Adler. Manager: Betty Danneman. 800 
Cathedral St. 

Montgomery Symphony. Conductor: 
Petranek. Manager: Donald E. 
Rosensteel Ave., Silver Spring. 


Chester J 
Deyo. 9821 


Massachusetts 


Boston Pops Orchestra. Conductor: Arthur Fied- 
ler. Manager: Thomas D. Perry, Jr., Symphony 
Hall. 

Boston Symphony. 
Manager: Thomas D. 
Hall. 

Brockton Orchestral Society. Conductor: Moshe 
Paranov. Manager: Cortland A. Mathers. Fair- 
view Ave. 

Cape Ann Symphony. Conductor: Armand Vorce. 
Manager: Sam Gordon. 36 Eastern Point Rd., 
Gloucester. 

Civic Symphony of Boston. Conductor: Paul 
Cherkassky. Manager: Ethel Gerard. 22 Med- 
field St., Boston. 

Lowell Philharmonic. Conductor: 
ner. 263 E. Merrimack St. 

Pioneer Valley Symphony. 
Gottschalk. President: C. 
P.O. Box 268, Greenfield. 


Charles Munch. 
Symphony 


Conductor: 
Perry, Jr., 


Julius Woess- 


Conductor: Nathan 
Fowler Pickhardt. 






MUSICAL AMERICA 


Reading Symphony. Conductor: Weston L. Bran- 
nen. Manager: Charles F. Doughty. 43 Oak 
Ridge Rd. 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: Robert Staffan- 


=. Manager: Benson E. Snyder. 49 Chestnut 
St. 


Michigan 


Battle Creek Symphony. Conductor: 
Parkes. Manager: Earle W. Gordon. 
mont St. 

Detroit Symphony. Conductor: Paul Paray. Man- 
ager: Howard Harrington. Ford Auditorium, 20 
E. Jefferson Ave. 

Flint Symphony. Conductor: Raymond Gerkow- 
ski. President: Frederick B. Hopkins, 1025 E. 
Kearsley St 

Grand Rapids Symphony. Guest Conductors. 
Mer.: Milo G. DeVries. 1435 Alexander, S.E. 

Hamtramck Philharmonic. Conductor: Frank 
Grabowski. Manager: Edward Gajec. 2322 
Botsford St. 

Hillsdale Symphony. 
Hames. 
Broad St. 

Jackson Symphony. Conductor: George C. Wil- 
son. Pres.: Garrett Gething. 1008 S. Bowen St. 

Kalamazoo Symphony. Conductor: Herman Fel- 
ber. Manager: Mrs. R. H. Dietrich. 426 S. 
Park St. 

Lansing Civic Symphony. Conductor: Romeo 
Tata. Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
President: Mrs. B. Newton Barber, 3118 S. 
Cambridge Rd. 

Plymouth Symphony. Conductor: Wayne Dunlap. 
Manager: Maxfield Stroup. P.O. Box 99. 

Pontiac Symphony. Conductor: Francesco Di Blasi. 
P. O. Box 227, Pontiac. 

South Oakland Symphony. Conductor: 
Nosco. President: Clark Eastham. 
Washington. Royal Oak, Mich. 

Saginaw Civic Symphony. Conductor: Josef Cher- 
niavsky. 

Scandinavian Symphony. Conductor: Henri Nos- 
co. Society President: Francis E. Albee. 294 
W. Breckenridge, Ferndale, 20. 


Roger 
120 Fre- 


Conductor: Edwyn_ H. 
Manager: Mrs. Jack Watson. 41 S. 


Henri 
418 N. 


Minnesota 


Duluth Symphony. Conductor: Hermann Herz. 
Manager: A. H. Miller. 704 Alworth Bldg. 
Fergus Falls Civic Orchestra. Conductor: Frank 
C. Hedlund. 335 N. Whitford St. 

Minneapolis Symphony. Conductor: Antal Dorati 
Manager: Boris Sokoloff. 110 Northrop Memo- 
rial Auditorium. 


St. Paul Symphony. Guest conductors. Manager: 
William Marlow. 436 Wabasha St. 


Mississippi 
Jackson Symphony. 
Russell. 236 E. Capitol St. 


Conductor: Theodore C. 


Missouri 


Independence Symphony. Conductor: Franklyn S 
— President: P. Craig Livesay. P. O. Box 
103. 

Kansas City 
Schwieger. 
Walnut St. 

St. Louis Philharmonic. Guest conductors. P.O 
Box 591. 

St. Louis Symphony. Conductor: Edouard van 
Remoortel. Executive secretary: William Zal- 
ken. 1176 Arcade Bldg. 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: Chester Mof- 
fatt. Manager: Elisabeth D. Ingram. 316 South 
Ave. 


Philharmonic. 
Manager: 


Conductor: Hans 
George Morgulis. 1217 


Montana 

Billings Symphony Society. 
Perkins. P.O. Box 602. 

Great Falls Symphony. Conductor: L. W. Up- 
shaw. 505 Fourth Ave. N. Manager: S. L. 
Hjermstad. 


Conductor: George 


Nebraska 

Lincoln Symphony. Conductor: Leo Kopp. Man- 
ager: H. R. Haynie, 935 “O” St. 

Omaha Symphony. Conductor: Joseph Levine. 
Manager: Cecil W. Slocum. 2218 Dodge St. 


Nevada 


Reno Civic Chorus and Orchestra. Conductor: 
Keith Macy c/o University of Nevada. 


Fobruary, 1959 


New Jersey 

New Jersey Symphony. (Serves Northern New 
Jersey.) Conductor: Mathys Abas. Executive 
Secretary: Joan K. Wagner. P.O. Box 53, 
Orange. 

Paterson Philharmonic. Conductor: Walter Schoe- 
der. Manager: Frank Salerno. 393 Van Winkle 
Ave., Hawthorne. 

Teaneck Symphony. Conductor: Saul Schecatman. 
P.O. Box 174. 

Trenton Symphony. Conductor: Guglielmo Saba- 
tini. Manager: Emily Okun. 234 E. State St. 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque Civic Symphony. Conductor: 
Maurice Bonney. Manager: Ralph Berkowitz. 
Korber Bldg., Suite 323. 


New York 

Albany Symphony. 
P. O. Box 466. 

Babylon Symphony. 
Christos Vrionides. 
i 

Bell Symphony. Conductor: Fredric Kurzweil. 195 
Broadway, New York City. 

Brooklyn Philharmonia. Conductor: Siegfried 
Landau. Manager: Mignonne P. Ladin. Bklyn. 
Academy of Music. 30 Lafayette Ave. 

Buffalo Philharmonic. Conductor: Josef Krips. 
Manager: Ramsi P. Tick. Kleinhans Music Hall. 

Elmira Symphony. Conductor: Herman H. Gen- 
hart. President: Capitola B. Raitt, 721 W. 
Church St. 

Genesee Symphony. Conductor: Willis Page. 
President: Glenn S. Lambien. 36 Tracy Ave., 
Batavia. 

Little Falls Symphony. Conductor: L. M. Dus- 
sault. Manager: Raymond Dise. W. Monroe 
St. 

National Orchestral Association. Conductor: John 
Barnett. Executive secretary: Barnett Byman. 
119 W. 57th St.. New York City. 

New York Philharmonic. Conductor: Leonard 
Bernstein. Managing Director: Bruno Zirato. 
Associate Director: George E. Judd, Jr. 113 W. 
57th St., New York City. 

Peekskill Civic Orchestra. Conductor: 
Konnerth. 361 Dyckman St. 
Miller. 

Queens Symphony. Conductor: David Katz. Man- 
ager: Jeanne Dale. P.O. Box 41, Forest Hills, 
Queens. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra. 
White. Manager: Thomas S. 
Gibbs St. 

Rochester Philharmonic. Conductor 
Theodore Bloomfield. Manager: 
lannaccone. 60 Gibbs St. 

Rockaway - Five Towns Symphony. Conductor: 
Leon Hyman. Manager: Josep) 1). Lehrman 
141-20 Cronston Ave., Neponsit 94, N. Y. C. 

Schenectady Symphony. Conductor: Anthony R. 
Stefan. Manager: John L. Geddes, 1113 Chrisler 
Ave. 

Symphony of the Air. Guest conductors. Business 
Manager: Jerome Toobin. 154 W. 57th St., New 
York City. 

Utica Civic Orchestra. Conductor: Edgar J. Alder- 
wick. 111 Columbia St. 

Westchester Symphony. Conductor: Robert Man- 
dell. President: Walter D. Archibald. 110 
Greenridge Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


Conductor: Edgar Curtis. 
Conductor and Manager: 
P.O. Box 459, Babylon, 


Frank J. 
Secretary: Edna 


Conductor: Paul 
Iannaccone. 60 


(1959-60): 
Thomas §S 


North Carolina 

Charlotte Symphony. Conductor: Henry Janiec. 
Manager: Esther M. Waltenberger. 404% S. 
Tryon St. 

Greensboro Symphony. Conductor: George W 
Dickieson. Women’s College, Greensboro. 
North Carolina Symphony. Conductor: Benjamin 

Swalin. P. O. Box 1211, Chapel Hill. 
Winston-Salem Symphony. Conductor: John Iuele. 
610 Coliseum Dr. 


Ohio 


Akron Symphony. Conductor: Laszlo Krausz. 
3119 Highland Dr., Silver Lake. 

Canton Symphony. Conductor: 
President: Mrs. M. F. Gruber. 
Ave., N. 

Cincinnati Symphony. Conductor: Max Rudolf 
Manager: Craig Hutchinson, 111 E. Fourth St. 

Cleveland Orchestra. Conductor: George Szell 
Manager: A. Beverly Barksdale. 11001 Euclid 
Ave. 


Louis Lane. 
1717 Market 


Cleveland Philharmonic. Conductor: F. Kar! 
Grossman. Western Reserve University, Euclid 


Ave. 

Columbus Symphony. Conductor: Evan Whallon. 
Manager: Clinton E. Norton. 55 E. State St. 
Dayton Philharmonic. Conductor: Paul Katz. 
Manager: Miriam Rosenthal. North Lobby, 

Biltmore Hotel. 

Lima Symphony. Conductor: William Byrd. Presi- 
dent: Oren E. Dickason. Memorial Hall, Elm 
& Elizabeth Streets. 

Parma Philharmonic. Conductor: Bruce McIntyre, 
P. O. Box 7263. 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: Jackson Wiley. 
Manager: Mrs. George Brownfield. Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Toledo Orchestra. Conductor: Joseph Hawthorne. 
Manager: Donald C. Barnette, Jr., 141 Erie St. 

Youngstown Symphony. Conductor: John Krue- 
ger. Manager: Helen Roberts. 1006 Wick Bldg. 


Oklahoma 


Cklahoma City Symphony. Conductor: Guy 
Fraser Harrison. Manager: Lewis E. Coley. 
Municipal Auditorium, 

Tulsa Philharmonic. Vladimir Golschmann 
ager: Mrs. Winnifred Gillette. 


Man- 
515 S. Main. 


Oregon 
Grande Ronde Symphony. Conductor: | 
Lewis. Box 824, La Grande 


Portland Symphony. Conductor to be announced. 
403 Park Bldg. 


. Rhodes 


Pennsylvania 

Allentown Symphony. Conductor: Donald Voor- 
hees. Executive secretary: Virginia E. Wartman 
941 Hamilton St. 

Alt Symphony. Conductor Paul Cianci. 
Manager: James Collanbine. P. O. Box 483. 
Butler County Symphony. Conductor: Edward 
Roncone. Manager: L. Monte Crape. City Bldg. 
Easton Symphony. Conductor: Richard Marcus. 
Secretary: Julia E. Swartwood. 2015 Butler St. 
Erie Philharmonic. Conductor: James Sample. 
Manager: J. Allen Farnham. 820 G., Baldwin 

Bldg. 

Frankfort Symphony. Conductor: Henry Pearl- 
berg. 700 Tyson Ave., Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg Symphony. Conductor: 
Arthur. Executive Secretary 
sicker. 26 N. Third St. 

Lancaster Symphony. Conductor: Louis Vynor. 
Manager: Penrhyn Hemming. c/o Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

Main Line Symphony. Conductor 
President: Kurt W. Reiss. King of Prussia, Pa 

Philadelphia Orchestra. Conductor: Eugene Or- 
mandy. Manager: Donald L. Engle. 1405 Lo- 
cust St. (2). 

Pittsburgh Symphony. Conductor: William Stein- 
berg. Manager: John S. Edwards. 1305 Farm- 
ers Bank Bldg. 

Reading Symphony. Conductor: Alexander Hils- 
berg. Manager: Dorothy B. Rowe. 635 Penn 

Scranton Philharmonic. Guest Conductors. Presi- 
dent: Henry J. Dende. 415 Connell Bldg 

Wilkes-Barre Philharmonic. Conductor: Ferdinand 
Liva. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

York Symphony. Conductor: 
Manager: Golden B 
School Auditorium 


Rhode Island 


New Providence Symphony. Conductor 
Newburger. 174 Porter St 
Mitchell. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic. Conductor: Francis 
Madeira. Manager: Edward G. Hail. 49 West- 
minster St. 





Edwin Mce- 
Margie C. Hun- 


Louis Vyner. 


Robert Mandell 
Rissinger. Senior High 


Nathan 
Manager: Carl 


South Carolina 


Charleston Symphony. Conductor: J. Albert 
Fracht. Manager: Mrs. Simon Siegel. 120 
Church St. 

Greenville Symphony. Conductor: Peter Rickett. 
Manager: Mrs. Holmes Frederick. 326 Chick 
Springs Rd. 

Spartanburg Symphony. Conductor: Henry Janiec 
Converse College. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga Symphony. Conductor: Julius Hegy! 
Lansford Hall. 


Knoxville Symphony. Conductor 
Vactor. Farragut Hotel. 


David Van 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Nashville Symphony. Conductor: Guy Taylor. 
Manager: Mrs. Noble Van Ness. Hermitage 
Hotel 

Oak Ridge Symphony. Conductor Anthony 
Raisis. 139 Pembroke Rd 


lerritory of Hawaii 


Honolulu Symphony. Conductor: George Barati. 


President: Carl E. Hanson. P. O. Box 1838 
lexas 
Abilene Symphony. Conductor: Walter Charles. 
718 Minns Bldg 
Austin Symphony. Conductor Ezra Rachlin. 


Manager: Audrey M. Fenzl. Perry-Brooks Bldg. 
Amarillo Symphony. Conductor: A Clyde Roller. 
P. O. Box 2552 
Beaumont Symphony. Conductor: Edvard Fend- 
ler. Manager: Douglas Richards. 897 Calder. 
Corpus Christi Symphony. Conductor: Jacques 
Singer. Secretary: Litta R. Kline. Del Mar 

Auditorium. P. O. Box 495 

Dallas Symphony. Conductor: Paul Kletzki. Man- 
ager: Alan Watrons. 3409 Oak Lawn Ave. 

El Paso Symphony. Conductor: Orlando Barera. 
Manager: Mrs. Camille Kibler Craig. 

Fort Worth Symphony. Conductor: Robert Hull. 
Manager: Robert Alexander, P.O. Box 1501. 
Houston Symphony. Conductor: Leopold Stokow- 
ski. Manager: Tom M. Johnson. Music Hall. 
Lubbock Symphony. Conductor William A 
Harrod. Manager: Mrs. M. H. Benson. 1625 

Ave. Y 
San Antonio Symphony. 
sandro Manager: Col 
916 Maverick Bldg 
Wichita Falls Symphony. Conductor 
Manager: Mark P. Huber 


l tah 

Utah Symphony. Conductor 
Manager: Herold Gregory 
St., Salt Lake City 


Victor Ales- 
Woodburn. 


Conductor 
Thomas B 


Erno Daniel 
Memorial Aud 


Maurice Abravanel 
5S West First South 


Virginia 
Alexandria Civic Orchestra. 
dell Margrave 

sO Rucker P! 
Norfolk Symphony. 
man. Manager 
Maryland Ave 
Roanoke Symphony. Conductor 
ey. Manager: Keith Willis. St 
House, Elm Ave 
Virginia Symphony. 


Conductor: O 
Manager: Mrs 


Wen 
Paul R. Walters 


Conductor 
William § 


Edgar Schenk- 
Nordlinger. 610 


Gibson Morris 
John’s Parish 


Conductor: William Haaker. 


Manager CGreorge Wiles 2421 Park Ave . Rich 
mond 

Washington 

Bellingham Civic Orchestra. Conductor Frank 
D'Andrea. Western Washington College. 

Bremerton Symphony. Conductor Robert B 


Anderson. Manager: George Lewis. 205 Medi- 
cal-Dental Bldg 
Everett Symphony. Conductor: Paul Giroux. 
Manager: Eugene Gunther. 1710 Lombard St. 
Seattle Symphony. Conductor: Milton Katims 


Manager: Mrs 
pheum Bldg 
Spokane Philharmonic. 
Whelan 

Box ] 3] 


Hugh E. McCreery. 601 Or- 
Conductor: Harold Paul 
Gordon V. Hockaday. P. O. 


President 


West Virginia 
Bluetield 

Caruth 
Charleston Symphony. Conductor: Geoffrey Hob- 


Symphony. 


Conductor William B. 


day. Manager: Mrs. Frances Hoffman. P. O. 
Box 229? 

Wheeling Symphony. Conductor: Henry Mazer 
Manager: Forrest Kirkpatrick. 2227 Chapline. 


Wisconsin 


Badger Symphony. 
Manager: P. I 
Lac 

Kenosha Symphony. 
Manager: Dr 
dan Rd 


Bolen. 
Fond du 


Conductor Charles 
Schultz. Box 721, 


Conductor: Lucien Cailliet. 
Robert E. Sternloff. 5515 Sheri- 
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LaCrosse Symphony. Conductor: Peter Michelsen. 


President: Russell Huber. P.O. Box 623. 
Madison Civic Symphony. Conductor: Walter 
Heermann. Executive secretary: Mrs. Bernice 


Traver. 211 N. Carroll St. 
Music Under the Stars Symphony. Conductor: 
John Anello. 2004 E. Edgewood Ave. 


Oshkosh Civic Symphony. Conductor: Harold W. 
Arentsen. President: Robert Messner. P.O. 
Box 522 


Dudley Powers. 
P. O. Box 273. 
Milton Weber. 


Racine Symphony. Conductor 
Manager: E. E. Mortensen. 

Waukesha Symphony. Conductor: 
P. O. Box 531. 


Wyoming 


Cheyenne Civic Symphony. Conductor: Will 
Schwartz. President: Mrs. William A. Riner, 
219 W. 7th Ave. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Symphony. Conductor: 
Manager: Mrs. M. J. Boyle. 
Company. Edmonton, Alta. 

Halifax Symphony. P. O. Box 551. Conductor: 
Leo Mueller. President: S. T. Laufer. 

Kitchener-Waterloo Symphony. Conductor: Glenn 
Kruspe. 74 St. George St., Kitchener, Ont. 

Orchestre Symphonique de Montréal. Conductor: 
Igor Markevitch. Manager: Pierre Béique. 
1476 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P. Q. 

London Symphony. Conductor: Martin Boundy, 
430 Talbot St., London, Ont 

Orchestre Symphonique de Québec. Conductor: 
Wilfred Pelletier President: Dr. Charles 
Laflamms. 915 St. John St. (4) 

Ottawa Philharmonic. Conductor: Thomas Mayer. 
Business Manager: F. A. McGregor. P. O. Box 
383 

loronto Symphony. Conductor: Walter Susskind. 
Manager: J. W. Elton. 178 Victoria St., To- 
ronto, Ont 

Vancouver Symphony. Conductor 
Manager: I. H. Dobbin. 570 
couver, B. ¢ 

Victoria Symphony. Conductor 
1532 Broad St., Victoria, B. ¢ 

Winnipeg Symphony. Conductor: Victor Feldbrill 
Manager Kent ( Hurley Hudson’s Bay 
Store, Portage Ave. at Memorial Blvd., Winni- 
peg 1, Man 


LITTLE ORCHESTRAS 


(Additional little orchestras can be found listed 

under Group Attractions on Tour.) 

Candlelight Concerts. Manager: Joseph Weisman 
1 E. Mt. Vernon PI., Baltimore, Md 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society. Conductor: 
Carl H. Tollefsen. 946 President St., Brooklyn, 
Oe 

Buffalo Symphonette. Conductor: Fred Ressel. 14 
Cheltenham Dr., Buffalo 16, N. Y 


Lee Hepner. 
Hudson's Bay 


Irwin Hoffman. 
Seymour St., Van- 


Hans Gruber. 


Chicago Chamber Orchestra. Conductor Dieter 
Kober. 1023 Prairie Ave., Chicago 28 

Cleveland Little Symphony. Conductor: Louis 
Lane. Manager: Joseph Koch. 11101 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Colonial Little Symphony Society. Conductor 


Nicholas Harsanyi President: David 


Drew University, Madison, N. J 


Kelly. 


Denecke Sinfonietta. Conductor and manager: 
Henry Denecke. 2014 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Green Bay Symphonette. Conductor: Ralph B. 


Holter. Manager: Robert J 
Box 507, Green Bay, Wis. 
Haaker Concerto Orchestra. Conductor: William 
Haaker. Manager: Virginia Symphony. 2421 

Park Ave., Richmond, Va 
Hart House Orchestra. Conductor 


Barlament. P. O. 


Boyd Neel. 


Manager: Ezra Schabas. 135 College St., To- 
ronto. 
Little Orchestra Society. Conductor: Thomas 


Scherman. General manager 
Dispeker; 1959-60): William I 
53rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Longines Symphonette. “onductor: Mishel Piastro. 
Manager: Mrs. Alan R. Cartoun. Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Cx S80 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia. 


(1958-59): Thea 
Weissell. 35 W. 


Con- 





ductor: Nicholas Harsanyi. 1738 Pine St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony. Conductor: Robert 
Mandell. President: Charles Ludwig. P. O. Box 
7282, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland Chamber Orchestra. Conductor: Boris 
Sirpo. Manager: Elizabeth Till. P. O. Box 544, 
Portland, Ore. 

Saidenberg Little Symphony. Conductor: Daniel 
Saidenberg. Manager: Colbert-La Berge Man- 
agement. 105 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Santa Fe Sinfonietta and Choral Society. Con- 
ductor: Hans Lange. President. George Mc- 
Crossen. Santa Fe, N. M. 

Tri-City Symphony (N.Y.). Conductor: Edgar 
Curtis. 1138 Waverley Pl., Schenectady 8, N. Y. 

Worcester Orchestra. Conductor: Harry Levenson, 
Manager: Loren K. Hutchinson. 105 Madison. 

York Concert Society. Conductor: Heinz Unger. 
Massey Hall and Eaton Auditorium. Toronto. 

Zimbler String Sinfonietta. Conductor: Josef 
Zimbler. Manager: Aaron Richmond, 143 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


MEXICO 
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Guadalajara. Orquesta Sinf6nica de Guadalajara. 
Conductor: Helmut Goldmann. Teatro Degol- 
lado, Guadalajara, Jalisco. 

Guanajuato. Orquesta Sinfénica de la Universi- 
dad de Guanajuato. Conductor: José Rodriguez 
Frausto. Guanajuato, Gto. 

Jalapa. Orquesta Sinfénica de Jalapa. Conductor: 
Luis Jiminez Caballero. Edificio Jalapa, Jalapa, 
Veracruz. 

Mexico City. Academia de la Opera de Bellas 
Artes. Director: Armando Montiel Olvera 
Palacio de las Bellas Artes, Mexico 1, D. F. 
Opera International. Jointly sponsored by the 
Institute of Fine Arts and Asociacion Musical 
Daniel. José Ma. Marroqui No. 28-405, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional. Conductor: Luis 
Herrera de la Fuente. Palacio de la Bellas 
Artes, Mexico 1, D. F. 

Orquesta Sinfénica de la Universidad. Conduc- 
tor: José F. Vasquez. Rectoria, Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria de Mexico, Pedregal de San Angel, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Monterrey. Opera de Monterrey, A. C. Manager 
Daniel Duno. Gran Teatro Florida, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon. 


Managers 


Asociacion de Conciertos Chihuahua. Bolivar 608, 
Chihuahua, Ch. 

Asociaci6n Musical Daniel, A. C. Manager: 
Ernesto de Quesada, Jr. José Maria Marroqui 
No. 28-405, Mexico, D. F. 

Asociacién Musical Manuel M. Ponce. Bucareli 
12-105, Mexico, D. F. 

Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes. Director: Lic 
Miguel Alvarez Acosta. Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Music: Jesus Durén. Palacio de las 
Bellas Artes, Mexico 1, D. F. 

Sociedad Artistica Tecnolégico. Director: Ing. Jose 
E. Amores. Sucursal de Correos J, Instituto 
Technolégico de Monterrey, Monterrey, N. L. 

Organizacion de Conciertos Gerard. Representa- 
tive: Mario Soto Franco. Aquascalientes 205-9, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Columbus Concerts Corporation. Representative 
José Sabre Marroquin. Av. Chapultepec 26-9- 
Mexico, D. F. 


CUBA 
Manager 


Columbus Concerts Corp. Representative: Lazaro 
Prieto. Almandares 160, Havana 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


Orchestras 

Buenos Aires. Orquesta de la Asociacién “Ami- 
gos de la Miisica”. Guest conductors. Santa Fe 
453. 
Orquesta de la Asociacién del Profesorado Or- 
questal. Guest conductors. Sarmiento 1676. 
Orquesta Sinfénica de la Ciudad de Buenos 
Aires. Guest conductors. Cerrito 618. 
Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional. Conductor: Juan 
José Castro. Libertad 807. 
Orquesta Sinfénica de Radio Nacional. Guest 
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conductors. Ayacucho 1556. 
Orquesta del Teatro Colon. Guest conductors. 
Cerrito 618. 
Cérdoba. Orquesta Sinfonica de Cérdoba. Con- 
ductor: Olgerts Bistevens. Teatro Rivera Indarte. 
La Plata. Orquesta Sinfonica del Teatro Argen- 
tino. 
Mendoza. Orquesta Sinfonica de Mendoza. Guest 
conductors. Universidad Nacional de Cuyo. 
Santa Fe. Orquesta Sinfonica de Santa Fe. Con- 
ductor: Washington Castro. 

Tucuman. Orquesta Sinfonica de Tucuman. Con- 
ductor: Pedro I. Calderon. Universidad Na- 
cional de Tucuman. 


Managers 


Barry & Cia. Manager: Roberto F. Barry. Monte- 
video 264, Buenos Aires. 

Conciertos Daniel. Manager: Alfonso de Quesada, 
Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires. 

Conciertos Iriberri. Manager: 
Florida 463, Buenos Aires. 

Conciertos Omar. Corrientes 1172, Buenos Aires. 

Columbus Concerts Corp. Manager: Oscar P. 
Sanchez. Suipacha 512. 6.p. Buenos Aires. 

Lola Villalobos de Laferrere. Esmeralda 1386, 
Buenos Aires. 

Organizacién de Conciertos. Manager: Cecilia M. 
de Debenedetti. Bartolomé Mitre 1568, Buenos 
Aires. 

Organizacién de Conciertos Gerard. Manager: G. 
Uhlfelder-Werner Wagner. Corrientes 127, 
Buenos Aires. 

José Schrami. Lavalle 477, Buenos Aires, Nicolas 
Zborovsky. Viamonte 1646, Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL 


Orchestras 


Rio de Janeiro. 
Conductor: 
Branco, 137. 

Sao Paulo. Orquestra Sinfonica de Sao Paulo. 
Conductor: Camargo Guarnieri 


Bernardo Iriberri. 


Orquestra Sinf6nica Brasileira. 
Eleazar de Carvalho. Avda. Rio 


Managers 

Associacao Brasileira de Conciertos. Rua Mexico 
74, Rio de Janeiro. 

Columbus Concerts Corp. Representative: Emilio 
Billoro. Braulio Gomes 153. Sao Paulo. 

Cultura Artistica. Largo Carioca 5, Rio de Janeiro. 

Hermann Frischler. Sao Paulo 

Organizacion de Conciertos Gerard. 
tive: Hermann Frischler 
Sao Paulo 


CHILE 


Orchestras 

Santiago de Chile. Orquesta Filarmonica de Chile, 
Teatro Municipal. Guest conductors. 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Chile, Augustinas 620 
Guest conductors. 


Representa- 
Caixa Postal 8928, 


Managers 


Organizaci6n de Conciertos Gerard. Representa- 
tive: Erwin Heyl. Casilla de Correo 3218, San- 
tiago de Chile. 

Columbus Concerts Corp. Representative: Carlos 
M. Cruz. Almirante Latorre 35. Santiago de 
Chile. 


ECUADOR 


Manager 


Columbus Concerts Corp. Representative: Au- 
gusto Miranda. C. Correo 4599. Guayaquil 


COLOMBIA 


Orchestra 


Bogota. Orquesta Sinfonica de Bogota. Conduc- 
tor Olav Roots. Teatro Colon. 


Manager 


Sociedad Pro Musica. 
Gutierrez. luzardo 
Bogota. 


PERU 


Manager 


Organizacion de Conciertos Gerard. Representa- 
tive: Carlos V. Maldonado, Casilla de Correo 
1190, Lima. 


Representative: 
Apartado 


Hernando 
Aereo 8889, 


February, 1959 


BOLIVIA 
Orchestra 


La Paz. Orquesta Sinf6nica Nacional. Conductor: 
Antonio Montés Calder6n. 


VENEZUELA 


Orchestra 


Caracas. Orquesta Sinfonica de Venezuela. Con- 
ductor: Pedro Rios Reyna. Teatro Municipal. 


Manager 


Columbus Concerts Corp. Representative: A. Rod- 
riguez. Oeste 6 N. 16. Caracas. 


URUGUAY 
Orchestra 


Montevideo. Orquesta Sinfonica del $.0.D.R.E., 
Andes y Mercedes. Guest conductors. 


Manager 


Organizaci6én de Conciertos Gerard. Representa- 
tive: Martha Wertheim, Carlos Berg 2423, 
Apto. 404, Montevideo. 


EUROPE 


(Managements marked by an asterisk are mem- 
bers of the European Concert Managers’ Associa- 
tion.) 


AUSTRIA 
Orchestras and Opera Houses 


Vienna. Vienna Philharmonic. Guest conductors. 
Manager: Helmut Wobisch. Bdésendorferstrasse 
12, Vienna 1. 


Vienna Staatsoper. Opernring 2, Vienna 1. 


Vienna Symphony. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 
2 


Vienna Volksoper. Manager: Franz Salmhofer. 
Wihringerstrasse, Vienna 9. 


Managers 


Olga Altmann. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 

Theo Cieplik. Gusshausstrasse 16, Vienna 4. 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. Director: Ru- 
dolph Gamsjager, Bésendorferstrasse 12, Vienna 
1. 

Harald A. Hoeller. Kollergasse 1, Vienna 3 

Konzertdirektion Schroeder. Landstrasse 49, Linz 

Konzerthausgesellschaft. Director: Dr. Egon See- 
fehlner. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3. 

“Opera”. Director: Victor Vladarsky, Reithle- 
gasse 12, Vienna 19 

Martin H. Taubman. Lothringerstrasse 20, Vienna 
3 

Universal Concert. Director 
ringerstrasse 20, Vienna 3 


BELGIUM 


Orchestras 


Antwerp. Orchestre des Kursaals d’Ostende et de 
Knokke. Manager: Renaat Van Zundert, 34 
rue de la Constitution 
Orchestre du Conservatoire Royal de Musique 
d’Anvers. Manager: Flor Peters. Koninklyk 
Viaams Conservatorium. 

Brussels. Orchestre National de Belgique. No 

regular conductor. Managed by Ministére de 
l'Instruction Publique (Direction Générale des 
Beaux-Arts ) 5 rue aux Laines. 
Grand Orchestre Symphonique de L’Institut Na- 
tional de Radiodiffusion. Conductor: Daniel 
Sternefeld. Managers: Gaston Brenta, Leonce 
Gras, 18 Place Eugene Flageley. 

Charleroi. Orchestre Symphonique du Conserva 
toire de Charleroi. Manager: Sylvain Vouille- 
min. 

Liége. Orchestre du Conservatoire de Musique 
Manager: Fernand Quinet, 14 rue Forgeur 


Alfred Diez. Loth- 


Managers 


“Gaston Arien. 
Brussels. 

Association des Concerts Classiques. Manager: 
Jef Alpaerts, 105 Kononklijke laan, Antwerp. 

Association des Concerts du Conservatoire Royal 
de Bruxelles. President: Jean Van Straelen. 30 
rue de la Régence, Brussels. 

Association des Spectacles et Concerts Populaires. 
11 rue Baron Horta, Brussels. 


53 rue Godefroid de Bouillon, 


“L’Atelier.” Manager: Marcel Hastir, 51 rue du 
Commerce, Brussels. 

Bach Antwerps Gezelschap. Manager: Mrs. J. van 
Poppel, 25 Transvaalstraat, Antwerp. 

Bureau International de Concerts. L. Driessens, 59 

_ Boulevard du Général Jacques, Brussels. 

“Centre Belge des Echanges Culturels Inter- 
nationaux. Manager: Maurice Huisman, 40 
Boulevard du Régent, Brussels. 

Oeuvre des Artistes. Director: M. Hogge, Boule- 
vard Frére Orban 46, Liége. 

Pimentel Theatrical Productions. Manager: M. 
Henriques Pimentel, 69 avenue Louis Lepoutre, 
Brussels. 

Société des Concerts d’Anvers. Manager: Renaat 
Van Zundert, 34 rue de la Constitution, Ant- 
werp. 

Sociéte Philharmonique de Bruxelles. 
Marcel Cuvelier, 11 
Brussels. 


DENMARK 


Orchestras 


Aarhus. Aarhus By-Orkester. Conductor: Thomas 
Jensen. Manager: C. Mourier, Kystvej 51. 
Copenhagen. Kongelige Kapel (Royal Opera Sym- 
phony). Conductors: Johan Hye-Knudsen, John 

Frandsen. 

Radiosymfoniorkestret. Conductors: Erik Tuxen, 
Launy Grondahl. Auspices: Statsradiofonien. 
Rosenornsalle 22. 


Manager: 
rue de la Bibliothéque, 


Managers 


Engstrém and Sédring. 
hagen. 

Wilhelm Hansen Musikforlag, Gothersgade 9-11, 
Copenhagen. 

Odense Koncertbureau. H. C. 
gade 57, Odense 


FINLAND 


Orchestras 


Helsinki. Helsinki Chamber Orchestra 
tor: Paavo Berglund. 
Helsinki Municipal 
Tauno Hannikainen. 
bom. 
Helsinki 
Jalas. 
Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Eric Fougstedt 

Syviskyla. Jyvaskyla Orchestra 
Karjalainen. 

Lahti. Lahti Municipal Orchestra 

Oulu. Oulu Orchestra. Conductor: 
nen 

Tampere. Tampere Municipal Orchestra 
tor: Eero Kosonen 

Turku. Turku Municipal Orchestra 
Ole Edgren 

Vaasa. Vaasa Orchestra 


Palaegade 6, 


Copen- 


Hansen, Vester 


Conduc- 


Orchestra. Conductor 
Manager: Nils-Eric Ring- 


Theatre Orchestra. Conductor: Jussi 


Conductor: Nils 


Conductor: Ahti 


Urpo Peso- 
Conduc- 
Conductor 


Conductor: Eino Haipus 

Managers 

Konsertdirektion Fazer. Director: Roger Lind 
berg. Alexandersgatan 11, Helsinki. 

*Kurt Londen. Norra Esplanadgatan 37 C, Hel 
sinki 

*R. E. Westerlund Oy. Manager: Herman Sjé 
blom. Norra Esplanadgatan 37, Helsinki. 


FRANCE (PARIS) 
Orchestras 


Paris. Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise. Guest conductors. Director: Henry 
Barraud. 36 Ave. de Friedland, Paris 8. 
Société des Concerts Colonne. Secretary: M 
Chabrier, 13 rue de Tocqueville, Paris 17. 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. Con- 
ductor: André Cluytens. Secretary: André Huot 
14 rue de Madrid, Paris 9 
Société des Concerts Lamoureux. 
Igor Markevitch. Manager: 
11 Avenue Delcasse, Paris 8. 
Société des Concerts Pasdeloup 
Albert Wolff. Manager: M. Decerf. 
Berne, Paris 8. 


Conductor: 
M. Hermange. 9- 


Conductor: 
18 rue de 


Managers 


*Administration de Concerts. Directors: Maurice 
and Yves Dandelot. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8. 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Alonso. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8 
Bureau de Concerts Marcel de Valmalete. 9-1 | 
Avenue Delcasse, Paris 8 

Bureau International de Concerts et Conférences 
MM. Charles et Camille Kiesgen. Charles Kies- 
gen. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8 

‘George Delort. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, Paris 8 
Dussurget Gabriel, Bureau de Concerts de Paris. 
139 Boulevard Magenta, Paris 9 

Claude Giraud. Office International de Concerts 


et de Spectacles. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris 8 
Eugéne Grunberg. 252 Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
Paris & 


Anatole Heller. 9-11 Avenue Delcasse, Paris & 
Léonid Léonidoff. 9-|| Avenue Delcasse, Paris 8 
Fernand Lombroso. 48 Boulevard des Batignolles, 


Paris !7 
Office Artistique Continental. Director: Mme 
Nadine Bouchonnet, 9-I!1 Avenue Delcasse, 
Paris & 


Artistique International. (Horwitz 
Michael Rainer. 9-11 Avenue 


Organisation 
et Cie.) Director 
Delcasse, Paris 8 

Raymond de Saint-Ours. Bureau des Grands 
Concerts. |! Rue St.-Lazare, Paris 8 

Maurice Werner. Bureau de Concerts. 15 Ave 
Montaigne, Paris 8 


FRANCE (PROVINCES ) 


Orchestras 


Orchestre du Conservatoire de Bor 
deaux. Director: George Carrére. 124 Rue du 
Docteur A. Barraud 

Lille. Orchestre du Conservatoire de Lille 
du Concert 

Lyon. Association Philharmonique. Manager: R 
Proton de la Chapelle. 40 Quai Gailleton 

Marseille. Socicté des Concerts du Conservatoire 
Director Andre Audoli. | Rue de la Biblio- 
théque 

Strasbourg. Orchestra du Conservatoire de Stras 
bourg. Conductor: Ernest Bour. 9 Rue Brilée 

Toulouse. Association Symphonique. Manager 
M. Bentaberri. Theatre du Capitole 


Bordeaux. 


Place 


Managers 


Mme. Grignon-Faintrenie. 24 Rue Confort, Lyon 

Michel Guyet Beal. 13 Rue de la République, 
Lyon 

M. Lecacheur. 23 Rue de la Bourse, Saint-Etienne 

Max D’Orelli. 2 Place de la République, Mul- 
house 

E. Robert Trebor. 5 Rue Curiol, Marseille 

Gustave Wolff. 24 Rue de la Mésange, Strasbourg 


GERMANY 


Orchestras and Opera Houses 
Aachen, Stadttheater 
(Also concerts.) 
Augsburg. Stidtische Bihnen Director 
Meissner. Conductor: Anton Mooser 
Baden-Baden. Siidwestfunk Orchester 

Conductor: Hans Rosbaud 
Bamberg. Bamberger Symphoniker 


Director: Paul Mundorf 
Hans 
(radio). 


Conductors: 


Paul Hindemith, Heinrich Hollreiser, Joseph 
Keilberth, Rudolf Kempe, Fritz Rieger 
Berlin. East Sector. Deutsche Staatsoper. Direc- 


tor: Max Burghardt 
witschny 
Komische Oper. Director 
Conductor Vaclav 
Berlin W. & 
Berlin. West Sector. Philharmonisches Orchester 
Director: Gerhardt von Westermann. Conductor 
Herbert von Karajan. Gelferstrasse 17. Berlin- 
Dahlem. Stiadtische Oper. Director: Carl Ebert 
Conductors: Artur Rother, Richard Kraus 
Radio - Symphonie - Orchester (formerly RIAS 
Orchester). Conductor: Wolfgang Stresemann 
Bonn. Stidtisches Orchester. Conductor: Volker 
Wangenheim 
Theater de Stadt Bonn 


Conductors: Franz Kon 


Walter Felsenstein 
Neumann. Behrenstrasse, 


Director 


Karl Pempel- 


fort. Conductor: Peter Maag 
Bremen. 
Director 
Wallberg 


Theater der Freien Hansestadt Bremen 
Albert Lippert. Conductor Heinz 
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Cologne. Biihnen der Stadt KOln. Director: Her- 
bert Maisch. Conductor: Joseph Rosenstock. 
Giirzenich Orchester. Conductor: Giinter Wand. 

Darmstadt. Landestheater. Director: Gustav Ru- 
dolf Sellner. Conductor: Hans Zanotelli. 

Dresden. Staatstheater. Director: Heinrich All- 
meroth 

Diisseldorf and Duisburg. 
Rhein. Combined opera of 
Duisburg. Director: Hermann Juch 
tor: Alberto Erede 

Diisseldorf. Stidtisches Symphonieorchester. Con- 
ductor: Eugen Szenkar. 

Essen. Stidtische Biihnen. Director: Erich Schu- 
macher. Conductor: Gustav Konig. (Also con- 
certs.) 

Frankfurt am Main. 


Deutsche Oper am 
Diisseldorf and 
Conduc- 


Orchester der Frankfurter 
Museumsgesellschaft. Conductor: George Solti 
Stidtische Biihnen. Director: Harry Buckwitz 
Conductor: George Solti 
Symphonie-Orchester des Hessischen Rundfunks 
(radio). Conductor: Otto Matzerath. 

Hamburg. Hamburger Staatsoper. Director: 
Rolf Liebermann. Conductor: Leopold Ludwig. 
Philharmonisches Staatsorchester Conductor 
Joseph Keilberth 
Symphonie-Orchester des Norddeutschen Rund- 
funks (radio). Conductor: Han Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt 

Hannover. Landestheater G.m.b.H. Director: Kurt 
Ehrhardt. Conductor: Johannes Schiller. (Also 
concerts.) 

Heidelberg. 
Hager 
certs.) 

Karlsruhe. Badisches Staatstheater 
Rose. Conductor: Alexander Krannhals 
concerts.) 

Leipzig. Gewandhaus 
Franz Konwitschny 
Stidtisches Theater. Director: Johannes Arpe. 
Conductor: Helmut Seydelmann 

Liibeck. Biihnen der Hansestadt Liibeck. Direc- 
tor: Christian Mettin. Conductor: Christoph 
von Dohnanyi 


Stadtische Biuhnen. Director: Paul 
Conductor Karl Rucht. (Also con- 


Director: Paul 
(Also 


Orchester Conductor 


Mannheim. Nationaltheater Director: Hans 
Schiller. Conductor: Herbert Albert. (Also con- 
certs.) 

Munich. Bayrische Staatsoper. Director: Rudolf 
Hartmann. Conductor: Joseph Keilberth. 
Miinchener Philharmonie. Conductor: Fritz 
Rieger 
Symphonie Orchester des Bayrischer Rund- 
funks (radio). Conductor: Eugen Jochum. 

Saarbriicken. Stadttheater. Director: Guenther 
Stark. Conductor: Philipp Wiist 


Stuttgart. Stuttgarter Kammerorchester. Conduc- 
tor: Karl Miunchinger 
Symphonie Orchester des Siiddeutschen Rund- 
funks (radio). Conductor: Hans Miiller-Kray. 
Wiirttembergisches Staatstheater. Director: Wal- 
ter Erich Schafer. Conductor: Ferdinand Leit- 
ner. (Also concerts.) 

Wiesbaden. Hessisches 
Friedrich Schramm 


Staatstheater. Director 
Conductor: Arthur Apelt. 


Managers 
Friedrich-Franz 
Hamburg 13 


Abegg. Rotenbaumchausee 93, 


Hans Adler. Auguste Viktoriastr. 64, Berlin- 
Schmargendorf 
Felix Ballhausen. Martiusstrasse 3, Munich. 


Erich Berry. Dortmunder Konzertbiiro. Tewaag- 
strasse 28. Dortmund 

Fritz Dietrich. Iikenhanstrasse 10, 
Main 


Frankfurt am 


Hans Doscher. Ernst August Platz 7, Hannover. 

Margit Drissen. Mozartstrasse 32, Detmold. 
Gustave Fineman. Westdeutsche Konzertdirek- 
tion. Appellhofplatz 20, Kéln 

Walter Funk. | nheimer Platz 5, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf 

Hermann Gail. \; he Allee 158, Berlin- 
Nikolassee 

Rudolf Goette. \ restrasse 42, Hamburg 36. 

Maria Graf. Gri: f 50, Hamburg 13. 

*Gertrude Heinic! Herbartstrasse 28, Berlin 
Charlottenbur 

Hans Hoppe. | trasse 90. Stuttgart. 

Erich Knoblauch strasse 85 Heidelberg 
Robert Kollitsc! sbergstrass ). Berlin, W. 


30. 





Konzertdirektion C. Ebner. Manager: Clara A. 
Gunderloch. Feuerbachstrasse 30, Frankfurt am 
Main. 

Konzertdirektion Hans Scholte. Stettenstrasse 31, 
Frankfurt am Main. 

Konzertdirektion Dickers, Karlsstrasse 130, Diissel- 
dorf. 

Konzertdirektion Wolfgang. Langenbeckstrasse 4, 
Wiesbaden. 

Walter G. Miihlau. Holtenauer Strasse 116, Kiel. 

Alfred Oswald. Siidergraben 35, Flensburg. 

Friedhelm Rabofsky. Rheindorfer Strasse 282, 

Bonn. 

Elisabeth Roeber. 

lottenburg 5. 

Erwin Russ. Siidwestdeutsche Konzertdirektion. 
Charlottenplatz 17, Stuttgart-S. 

Walter Schibille. Anzengruberstr. 5, 
NeukOin. 
Erich Schmidtke. Kurfiirstenstrasse 8, Kassel. 

Rudolf Vedder. Mauerkircherstrasse 8, Munich 
aa 


Mommsenstr. 9, Berlin-Char- 


Berlin- 


“C. w. Winderstein. “Concerto” St. Annaplatz 2, 
Munich 22. 


Rudolf Wylach. Germanenstrasse 45, Wuppertal- 
Barmen. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Orchestras 

Birmingham. City of Birmingham Symphony. 


Conductor (1958-59): Andrej Panufnik, (1959-60, 
temporary): Sir Adrian Boult. 161 Corporation 
S 


t. 

Bournemouth. Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. 
Conductor: Charles Groves. Winter Gardens. 

Brighton. Southern Philharmonic. Conductor: 
Herbert Menges. 17 Ship St. 

Glasgow. Scottish National Orchestra. Conductor 
(1958-59): Hans Swarowsky, (1959-60): Alex- 
ander Gibson. 150 Hope St., Glasgow C. 2 

Liverpool. Liverpool Philharmonic. Conductor: 
John Pritchard. Philharmonic Hall. Hope St., 
Liverpool 1. 

London. BBC Northern Orchestra 
John Hopkins. Broadcasting House. 


Conductor: 
London 


Ww. | 
BBC Scottish Orchestra. Conductor: lan Whyte. 
Broadcasting House, London W. |. 
BBC Symphony. Conductor: Rudolf Schwarz. 
Broadcasting House, London W. |. 
BBC Welsh Orchestra. Conductor 
Broadcasting House, London W 
London Philharmonic. Conductor: William 
Steinberg. 53 Welbeck St., London W. | 
London Symphony. Guest conductors. 124 
Sloane St., London W. 1. 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Artistic Director: Wal- 
ter Legge. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 
Royal Philharmonic. Conductor: Sir Thomas 
Beecham, 12B St. George St., Hanover Square, 
London W. 1. 

Manchester. Hallé Orchestra. Conductor: Sir 
John Barbirolli. St. Peter’s Square, Manches- 


Rae Jenson. 


ter 2 
Managers 
Anthony Adams, Ltd. Manager: Mrs. Doris 


Tucker. 132 Copse Hill, London S.W. 20. 

Anglo-American Music Society. Director: N. K 
Miller. 12 St. George St.. London W. 1 

Anglo-Austrian Music Society. 139 Kensington 
High St., London W. 8. 

*Lies Askonas. 19A Air St... London W. 1. 

W. H. Barrington-Coupe. 40 Goodge St., Lon- 
don W. 1. 

Beecham Concerts Society. Manager: Miss Hud- 


son. 12 St. George St., London W. 1. 
Nicholas Choveaux. 28 Bury Walk, London 
S.W. 3. 

John Coast. 58 Ennismore Gardens, London 
S.W. 7. 


Basil Douglas, Ltd. 18 Hanover St.. London W. |. 

Harold Fielding, Ltd. Fielding House, 53-54 Hay- 
market, London S.W. 1. 

‘Julius Finzi, Ltd. 14 Henrietta Place, London 
WwW. I. 

S. A. Gorlinsky, Ltd. 35 Dover St., London W. 1 

Victor Hochhauser. 997 Finchley Rd., London 
N.W. 11. 

Harold Holt, Ltd. Manager: Ian Hunter. 122 
Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

*“Ibbs and Tillett, Ltd. Manager: Mrs. E. H 
Tillett. 124 Wigmore St., London W. 1. 

Imperial Concert Agency. Manager: Miss T. Con- 
nely. 22 Trebovir Rd., London S.W. 5. 
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*Ingpen and Williams. Manager: Joan Ingpen. 
14 Henrietta Place, London W. 1. 

Mark Lynford. 17 Cavendish Sq., London W. 1. 

Sir Robert Mayer Concerts. Finsbury House, 
Bloomfield St., London E.C. 2. 

Strok, Tillett & Holt. 124 Wigmore St., London 


W. 1. 
Wilfrid Van Wyck, Ltd. 80 Wigmore St., Lon- 
don W. | 


GREECE 

Managers 

Bureau Artistique d’Athénes. 
P. Kourakos. 33-35 Passage 


Athens. 

Pia Hajinikos, |1, 

ITALY 

Orchestras and Opera Houses 

Florence. Teatro Communale. General Manager: 
Pariso Votto. 

Genoa. Teatro Communale Carlo Felice. Artis- 
tic Director: Madame Celeste Lanfranco. 

Milan. Orchestra dell’Angelicum. Conductor: A 
Janus. 

Orchestra Lirica di Milano della RAI. 
ductor: Nino Sanzogno. Corso Sempione 
Orchestra Pomeriggi Musicali. Conductor 
Ettore Gracis. Artistic Director: Bindo Missi- 
roli. Teatro Nuovo. 

Teatro alla Scala. General Manager: Dr. An- 
tonio Ghiringhelli. Artistic Director: Francesco 
Siciliani. 

Naples. Orchestra Alessandro Scarlatti della RAI 
di Napoli. Conductor: Franco Caracciolo. Ar- 
tistic Director Franco Michele Napolitano. 
Via Tarsia 23 
Teatro San Carlo di Napoli. General Manager 
Pasquale di Costanzo 

Rome. Orchestra Stabile Accademia Nazionale di 

Santa Cecilia. Chief Conductor: Fernando Pre- 
vitali. Via Vittoria 6. 
Orchestra Sinfonica di Roma della RAI. Con- 
ductor: Ferruccio Scaglia. Via del Babuino 9. 
Teatro dell!Opera di Roma. Superintendent: 
Count Carlo Latini. 

Palermo. Teatro Massimo di Palermo. 
Mr. Tramonti. 

Spoleto. Teatro Lirico Sperimentale 
Francesco Pallotelli. Via Agostino de Pretis 60, 
Rome. (In association with the American Com- 
mission for Cultural Exchange with Italy, for 
Fulbright scholars.) 

Torino. Orchestra Sinfonica della RAI di Torino 
Conductor: Mario Rossi. Via Montebello 12. 
Irieste. Teatro Verdi di Trieste. Director: Mr. 

Antonicelli 

Venice. Teatro Fenice di Venezia 

Mortari. 


Director: George 
Pesmazoglou, 


Jan Smuts St., Athens. 


Con- 
77 


Director 


Director: 


Director: Mr. 


Managers 


Agenzia Internazionale Concerti per la Propa- 
ganda Musicale. Directresses: Clara Camus and 
Irene Casillo. Via Boncompagni 12, Rome. 

A.L.C.I. Directors: Liduino Bonardi (Opera sec- 
tion), *B. Moltrasio (Concert section). Via S 
Radegonda 11, Milan. 

Giovanni Kurlander. Via Cappello 12, Trieste 

Mario LaBroca. President, International Council 
of UNESCO: advisor, Radio Italiana; artistic 
director, Venice Festival 

Emmy Moresco. O.R.1.A. Via Zenale 11, Milan 
Organizzazioni Internazionale Concerti. Direc- 
tor: Ada Finzi. Via Andegari 6, Milan 

Organizzazioni Programmi all’Estero e Rappre- 
sentanze Artistiche (Opera). Cardenia Botti and 
Renata Gaede. Via Novembre 154, Rome 
Guido Paternieri, director, “Commedianti di 
Musica” Opera Company, Via Pancaldo 6. 

Radio Italiana (RAT. Via del Babuino 9, Rome 

Ufficio Lirico Internazionale (ULI). Antonio Soyat 
Via Sistina 91, Rome 


LUXEMBOURG 
Manager 


Amis de la Musique. President: M. E. 
Casino de Luxembourg. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Mayer 


Orchestras and Opera Houses 


Amsterdam. Concertgebouw Orkest 
Eduard van Beinum and George Szell. 
Obrechtstraat 51 


Conductors 
Jacob 


February, 1959 


Netherlands Opera. Stadsschouwburg. Leidsep- 
lein. 

Arathem. Het Gelders Orkest. Conductors: Jan 
Out, Leo Pappenheim. Koningstraat 15. 

Brabant. Brabants Orkest. Conductor: Hein Jor- 
dans. Julianaplein 13, ‘s-Hertogenbosch. 

Enschedé. Twentsch Philharmonische Orkest. Con- 
ductor: Yvon Baarspul. Kneedweg 28. 

Groningen. Groninger. Orgest Vereeniging. Con- 
ductor: Jan van Epenhuysen. O. Kyk in ‘t 
Jatstraat. 

Haarlem. WHaarlemse Orkest Vereeniging. Con- 
ductor: Henri Arends Lange. Begijnestraat, 13 
rood. 

The Hague. Residentie Orkest. Conductor: Wil- 
lem van Otterloo. Muzenstraat 29. 

Maastricht. Limburgs Symfonie Orkest. Conduc- 
tor: André Rieu. Lenculenstraat 31. 

Rotterdam. Rotterdamsch Philharmonische Or- 
kest. Conductor: Eduard Flipse. Schiedamse 
Singel 89b 

Utrecht. Utrechtsch Stedelijk Orkest. Conductor: 
Paul Hupperts. Parkstraat 8. 


Managers 

Concertdirectie G. de Koos. Van Moersselestraat 
The Hague. 

Johan Koning. Ruyckrocklaan 32, The Hague. 

N. VV. Internationale Concertdirectie Ernest 
Kraus. J. W. Brouwersplein 4, Amsterdam. 

Nederlandsche Concertdirectie J. Beek. Koningin- 
negracht 82, The Hague. 

Nederlandsch Impresariaat. Managers: M. E. 
Schill and S. Sellstrém. Jacob Obrechtstraat 51, 
Amsterdam-Zuid. 

Stitchting Internationale Concert Administratie. 
M. de Freese. Prinses Margrietpls. 71, Bussum. 


NORWAY 
Orchestras 


Bergen. Musikselskapet Harmonien. Conductor: 
Carl Garaguly. Manager: O. Bucher Johannes- 
sen. Olav Kyrresgate 11. 

Oslo. Filharmonisk Selskap 
Griiner-Hegge. Manager: Eigil 
bugata 24 

Stavanger. Stavanger 
Karsten Andersen 

Trondheim. Trondheims Symfoniorkester. 
ductor: Finn Audun Oftedal. 


Conductor Odd 
Beck. Toll- 


Byorkester. Conductor 


Con- 


Managers 


F. Dietrichson. 
P. Gottschalk. 
Oslo. 

Martha Jensen. 
plass 6, Oslo 
Max Lefko. Incognitogate 16, Oslo. 

"Signe Oevstaas—Rudolf Libaek. Norsk Konsert- 
direcksyon. Tordenskjoldsgate 6, Oslo 


PORTUGAL 
Orchestras and Opera Houses 


Lisbon. Orquestra Filarmonica de Lisbon. Con 
ductor: Ivo Cruz. 
Orquestra Sinfonica Nacional. 
Pedro de Freitas Branco. 
S. Carlos Theatre. Director: Dr. José de 
Figueiredo 

Porto. Orquestra do Conservatorio do Porto. Con 
ductor: Antonio de Almeida (appointed for six 
months) 


Fr. Nansens plass 6, Oslo. 
Impresario A.S. Tollbugata 3, 


Konsertbyraet A.S. Fr. Nansens 


Conductor 


Managers 

Circulo de Cultura Musical. President 
Lafves. 22 Borges Carneiro, Lisbon 

Emperza Cinematografica Imperio. 
Fernando Seixas Alameda de D 
Henriques, Lisbon. 

Emanuel Ferreira. R. Anselmo Brancamp, Porto 

Sociedade de Conciertos de Lisboa. Rua Novo do 
Almada 95, Lisbon 

Costantino Varela-Cid. P. da Alegria 22, Lis 
bon 


SPAIN 
Orchestras 


Barcelona. Orquesta Municipal de Barcelona 
Conductor: Eduardo Toldra. Sponsor: Ayunta- 
miento de Barcelona. 

Bilboa. Orquesta Municipal de Bilboa. No regu- 
a conductor. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de Bil- 

da. 


Duque of 


Manager 
Alfonso 


Madrid. Orquesta de Camara de Madrid. No 
regular conductor. Sponsor: Marqués de 
Bolarque, Banco Urquijo. 
Orquesta Filarmonica de Madrid 
conductor. Alcantara, 67. 
Orquesta Nacional. Sponsor: Secretaria Técnica 
de Musica, Ministerio de Educacion Nacional. 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Madrid (Orquesta Ar- 
bos). Conductor: Vicente Spiteri. Los Madrazo 8. 

Valencia, Orquesta Municipal de Valencia. Con- 
ductor: Jose Iturbi. Sponsor: Ayuntamiento de 
Valencia. 


No regular 


Managers 


Antonio G. J. Caballero. Calle de Martin de los 
Heros, 75, Madrid. 

Conciertos Daniel (de Quesada). Los Madraso, 16, 
Madrid 

Alfonso Sanz. Via Layetana 113, Barcelona 
Vitoria. Directors: Felicitas Keller, Julian Uceda 
Alcala 30, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
Orchestras 


Givle. Givieborgs Lins OrkesterfOrening. Con- 
ductor: Gunnar Stern. Manager: John Ling- 
man 

Goteborg. Géteborgs OrkesterfGrening. Conduc- 
tors: Dean Dixon, Sixten Eckerberg. Manager: 
Love Mannheimer. 

Halmstad. Halmstads OrkesterfOrening. Conduc- 
tor: Tage Nilson. Manager: Anders L. Bernt- 
son 

Halsingborg. Nordvistra Skanes OrkesterfOren 
ing. Conductor: Hakan von Eichwald. Man- 
ager: Lennart Levin 

Malmé. Malmé Konserthusstiftelse. Conductor 
Sten-Ake Axelson. Manager: Olof Hult. 

Norrképing. NorrkOpings OrkesterfOrening. Con- 
ductor: Herbert Blomstedt. Manager: Lennart 
Dansk. 

Orebro. Orebro Orkesterférening Conductor: 
Rune Larsson. Manager: Kurt Jemsby 

Stockholm. Stockholms Filharmoniska Orkester. 
Conductors: Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, Sixten 
Ehrling. Manager: Johannes Norrby 

Vasteras. Visteras Musiksillskap. Conductor 
Arvids Noritis. Manager: Mattias Pers. 


Manager 


Konsertbolaget, He!mer Enwall. Hamnegaten 22, 
Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND 
Orchestras 


Basel. Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft Basel. Con- 
ductor: Hans Miinch. Manager: A. Werthemann 
Maiengasse 2. 

Basler Kammerorchester 
Sacher. St. Albavorstadt 5 
Berne. Berner Stadtorchester. 
Balmer. Theaterplatz 6 
Geneva. Orchestra de la Suisse Romande. Con- 
ductor: Ernest Ansermet. Promenade du Pin 3 
Radio-Genéve (Orchestre de la Suisse Roman- 
de). Conductor: Edmond Appia. Director: René 

Dovaz. 66 Boulevard Carl Vogt 

Lausanne. Radio-Lausanne (Orchestre de Chambre 
de Lausanne). Conductor: Victor Desarzens 
Director: Jean Pierre Méroz. La Sallaz 

Lucerne. Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft Luzern 
Conductor and director: Max Sturzenegger. Leu 
mattstr. 33. 

Lugano. Radio-Lugano (Orchestre de Radio Lu- 
gano). Conductors: Otmar Nussio, Leopoldo 
Casella. Directors: Stelio Molo, Campo Marzio 

St. Gall. Konzertverein der Stadt St. Gallen. Con- 
ductor: Rudolf Albert. Director: Hans Sturzen- 
egger. Tannenstr. 40 
St. Gall Stadtorchester. Conductor 
Krannhals. Unterer Graben 13 

Winterthur. Winterthur Orchester. Conductors 
Victor Desarzens, Joseph Keilberth. Musik 
Kollegium, St. Georgen Platz 

Ziirich. Radio-Ziirich (Orchestre de Beromiinster) 
Conductors: H. Hofmann, Paul Burkhard. Di 
rector: Dr. Samuel Bachli. Brunnenhofstr, 20 
Ziirich Tonhalleorchester Conductor: Hans 
Rosbaud. Winterthurerstrasse 119 


Conductor: Paul 


Conductor Luc 


Alexander 


Managers 
Agence de Concerts Foetisch Freres. 
M. Droz. 5 Rue Caroline, Lausanne 
(Continued on page 328) 


Director: 
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Continued from page 327) 

J. Béranger. Théatre Municipal, Lausanne 
de Concerts H. Beck 
Zytglogge, Berne 
Burger. 4 Rue la Paix, Lausanne 

Mme. M. Casetti-Giovanna. 5 Ave. de Frontenex, 
Geneva 

Pio Chesini, Steinnenvorstadt 7, Basel 

Maurice et Pierre Foetisch. 6 Rue de Bourg, Lau- 


Bureau 
Hotellaube 4, Musikhaus 


sanne 
Hug & Co. Preiestr. 70a, Basel; Marktgasse Spital- 
gasse, St. Gall; Limmatquai 26, Zirich 
Klubhaus-Konzerte. Director Tony Stoeckli 


Ziurichbergstrass¢ Ziirich 

Konzertditecktion Kantorowitz. Torgasse 6, 
Zurich 

Konzertgeselischaft G.m.b.H. Steinwissti ye 
Zurich 

Krompholz & Co. Spitalgasse 28, Berne 

Librairie Payot. M. Strubin. Neuchatel 

Miiller & Schade AG. Theaterplaz 6, Berne. 

Parel. Maison Hug, Neuchatel 

‘Walter Schulthess — George Payot. Stcinwis 
strasse Zurich 

Maurice Verleye. 3 Rue de la Confédération, 
(seneva 


Joachim Wyss. Postfach Fraumiinster 56, Ziirich 
Orchestras and Opera Houses 


Ankara. Deviet Operasi (State Opera). General 
Director: Necil Kazim Akses. Riyaseticumhur 
Senfoni Orkestrasi (Presidential Symphony Or 


chestra). Conductor: Robert Lawrence. 
Istanbul. Istanbul Sehir Orkestrasi (Istanbul City 

Orchestra). Conductor: Cemal Resit Rey 
Izmir. Izmir Filarmoni Dernegi Orkestrasi. (Izmir 


Philharmonic Society Orchestra). Conductor 


Orhan Barlas 


Managers 

Galib San. c/o A.DS. Ltd 127/5 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Kontiya. Director: Fernando Franko. 33 Saki- 
Zagaci Sok., Beyoglu, Istanbul 

Ses Ve Tel Birligi. 369 Atatiirk Bulvari, Kavak- 


Mesrutiyet 


lidere, Ankara 
Universiteliler Muzik Dernegi (University Music 
Association). Manager Sunuk Pasiner. Ankara 


ISRAEL 


Orchestras 


Haifa. Haifa Symphony. No regular conductor 
Jerusalem. “Kol Isracl” (radio) Orchestra. Con 
ductors: Heinz Freudenthal, George Singer 


Broadcasting House 


Ramat-Gan. Ramat-Gan Chamber Orchestra 


Conductor Michael Taube 
fel-Aviv. Israel Philharmonic Director: Zwi 
Haftel Conductor 1959-60 Jean Martinon 


Temple of Culture, Huberman St 


Managers 


Abileah Concert Bureau. Director: A. R. Abileah 
6, Haneviim St.. Haifa 
B. Gillon. 14 A. D. Gordon St., Tel-Avis 


K. Ginsburg. 10 Gordon St., Tel-Aviv 
Giora Godik. 10 Glickson St., Tel-Aviv 
W. H. Robert. 60 Keren Kayemet Blvd., Tel-Aviv 


AFRICA 
Managers 
South Africa: Capetown: Philip Tongue, P. O. Box 
4224 
South 
1050 
Alex Cherniavsky, P. O. Box $970 
Musica Viva Society Mrs. Peter Fisher, Box 25 
African Consolidated Theatres, Ltd., P. O. Box 
1574 
South African 
Box 8607 
Johann sburg 


Africa: Johannesburg: H. Adler, P. O. Box 


Broadcasting Company, P. O 


Musical Society, P. O. Box 5747 


AUSTRALIA 


Orchestras 
Adelaide. 


tor: Henry 


South Australian Symphony 
Krips 
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Brisbane. Queensland Symphony. 
Rudolph Pekarek. 

Hobart. Tasmanian Symphony. 
neth Murison Bourn. 

Melbourne. Victorian 
Kurt Woess 


Willd 
WaT ae 


Conductor: 
Conductor: Ken- 


Symphony. Conductor: 


Perth. Perth Symphony. Conductor: John Farns- 
worth. 

Sydney. Sydney Symphony. Conductor: Nicolai 
Malko. 

Managers 


David N. Martin and R. J. Kerridge. 
atre, 331 Castlereagh St., Sydney 
J. C. Williamson Theatres Ltd. J. and N. 

51 Castlereagh St., Sydney. 
Musica Viva Society. 26 Paling’s Bldg., Ash St., 
Sydney 


NEW ZEALAND 


Orchestras 


National Orchestra of the New Zealand Broad- 
casting Service. Conductor: John Hopkins. 
Manager: The Concert Manager, NZBS, P. O. 
Box 98, Wellington 


ASIA 


Tivoli The- 


lait. 


Managers 
Hongkong. Hongkong Musical Society. Mrs. A. 
Dekker. P. O. Box 1251 
International Films, Ltd 
Holland House 
India. Bombay 


Harry O. Odell. 107 
Madrigal Singers’ Organization. 
K. F. Sanjana. Oak Chambers, 9 Oak Lane, 
Bombay |. For India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
Lebanon. Affairs Theatreales et Concerts. D. Car- 

passity. 121 ru Hoyek, Beirut 
Malaya. Singapore Music Society. G. G. van Hien. 
54 Caldecott Hill Estate, Singaport 11 


Donald Moore. Macdonald House, Orchard 
Road, Singapore 9 
Philippines. Alfredo Lozano. 314 Yutino Bldg., 


Calle Desmanie, Manila 
Opera Companies 
In the United States 


U11QOY00 AYE HUUEL AP PORES TESA PHRDUT ANA UAE PAPO APPT AANOLULAA OATH OATH UAL HAOOOEU AUNT 
(This selected list of opera-producing groups in 
the United States is drawn from one prepared 
by the Central Opera Service and is used through 
their kind permission. The Service is sponsored 
by the National Council of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. To save space, these abbrevia- 
tions have been used: Assn. for Association; Coll. 
for College Op for Opera; Th for Theater; 


U. for University; Wksp. for Workshop.) 
Alabaina 

Auburn: Ala. Polytechnic Institute (Richard L. 
Collins). Birmingham Civic Op. Assn., 2519 
Lanark Rd.; Birmingham Conservatory of 


Music, 8th Ave. and I1Ith St.: Birmingham Op. 
Assn. (Martha McClung), 1822 12th Ave. S.; 
Jean Golden Op. Wksp. (John & Martha Light), 
2100 7th Ave. N. Mobile Op. Guild, Inc. (Rose 
Palmai-Tenser), P.O. Box 2218, Springhill Sta- 
tion. University: Onera a la Bama (Roland 
Johnson), P.O. Box 2876 


Arizona 


Flagstaff: Ariz. Playmakers 
(Eugene Conley) 


Phoenix: U. of Ariz. 


Tucson: U. of Ariz. 
Arkansas 


Conway: Ar. State Teachers Coll. (Howard Groth) 
Eureka Springs: Inspiration Point-Lyric Op. 


Wksp. (Henry Hobart). Fayetteville: U. of Ark. 
‘Kenneth Ballenger). Hot Springs Little Th. 
(Steve Nichols), 200 Hawthorne Ave. Little 
Rock: Ark. State Op. (Edward McGuire), 220 


W. 6th St., North Little Rock; Hot Springs Lyric 
rh. (Sidney J. Palmer), 1107 Cumberland; Little 
Rock Symphony. Searcy: Harding Coll. Faculty. 


California 


Berkeley: Company of the Golden 
Playbox, 1505 San Pablo Ave.; | 


Hind, The 
of Calif. (C. 








John Duffy). Claremont: Scripps Coll. Choral 
Club. Goleta: U. of Calif.-Santa Barbara Coll. 
(Carl B. Zytowski). La Jolla: Old Globe Con- 


sort (David McNair), 7103 Olivetas Ave. La 
Miranda: Golden West Op. (Mrs. Randal D. 
Schow), 15017 Costa Mesa Dr. Long Beach: 
State Coll. 

Los Angeles: Euterpe Op. Reading Club (Mrs. 
John M. Knapp), 406 N. Cliffwood Ave.; Fuji- 
wara Op. Co. (Julius Olney), 8580 Sunset Blvd.; 
Greek Theatre (James A. Doolittle), 2700 N. 
Vermont Ave.; Guild Op. Co. (John R. Moss), 
427 W. Sth St.; Herbert Weiskopf Opera Wksp., 
122 N. Gramercy PI; L. A. Adult Educ. School 
(Herbert Weiskopf); L. A. Bureau of Music; 
L. A. City Coll. (Hugo Strelitzer), 855 N. Ver- 
mont; Occidental Coll. (Howard Swan), 1600 
Campus Rd.; Op. Career Wksp. (Mrs. Mildred 
Warenskjold), Immaculate Heart Coll., 2021 N. 


Western Ave.; Pepperdine Coll. (Esther 
Andreas), 1121 W. 79th St.; U. of Calif. in 
L. A. Gan Popper), 405 Hilgard Ave.; U. of 


Southern Calif. (Walter Ducloux). 

Los Angeles County: El Camino Coll. (Gordon 
Orme). Los Gatos: Montalvo Foundation. 
Monterey: Peninsula Coll. (Harvey Marshall). 
Oakland: Mills Coll. Pasadena Symphony Assn. 
(Richard Lert), 181 S. Los Robles Ave. Pied- 
mont: East Bay Opera League (Mrs. William J. 
Woilfenden), 260 LaSalle Ave. Pomona: Mount 
San Antonio Coll. (Louis F. Ronfeldt), P. O. 
Box 801. Redlands Bowl, P. O. Box 466; U. of 
Redlands. Riverside Op. Assn. (Peter H. Ulrich), 
P. O. Box 629. Sacramento: State Coll. San 
Diego: Calif. Western U. (Walter Teutsch), 3902 
Lomaland Dr.; San Diego State Coll. (J. Dayton 
Smith); San Diego Symphony (Frederic C 
Whitney). 

San Francisco: Johnson-Glass Musical Enterprises 
(Beaumont Glass, Jr.; Stephen M. Johnson), 
1780 Fell St.; Lyric Th. Players (Charles 
Buffum), 1900 Broadway; Cosmopolitan Op. Co. 
(Dario Shindell), 165 Post St.; Golden Gate Op. 
Wksp. (Ernest Schaeche), YMCA, 273 Sanchez; 
Opera Ring (Irma Kaye), 3006 Clay St.; Pacific 
Op. Co. (Constantine Callinicos), 1069 Market 
St.; S. F. Opera Assn. (Kurt Herbert Adler), 
War Memorial Op. House; S. F. Symphony 
(Howard Skinner); Sigmund Stern Grove-S. F. 
Recreation & Park Commission. 

San Jose State Coll.: Santa Barbara: Music 
Academy of the West (Ruth M. Cowan), 1070 
Fairway Rd.; Santa Barbara Civic Op. Assn. 
(William Collier), 1521 Dover Rd.; Santa Bar- 
bara Symphony. Santa Mon‘ca Civic Op. Assn. 
(Mario Lanza), 1322 10 St. Stanford U. (William 
L. Crosten), The Knoll: Stockton: Coll. of the 
Pacific (Lucas Underwood). 


Colorado 


Aspen Institute of Music. Boulder: U. of Colo. 
(William Appel). Central City Op. House Assn. 
(Elemer Nagy). Colo. Springs: Colo. Coll.; 
Theatre Singers: (Edalyer Burger), 115 N. 
Nanonteh). Denver Grand On. Co. (Msgr. Elmer 
J. Kolka), 1665 Grant St.: Greater Denver Op. 
Assn. (Paul K. Spencer), 1656 Logan St.; Red 
Rocks Amphitheatre (Saul Caston); University 
Theatre-U. of Denver (Waldo Williamsor 
Steamboat Springs: Perry-Mansfield Co. 


Connecticut 

Hartford: Conn. Op. Assn. (Frank Pandolfi), 166 
Capitol Ave.; Hartford School of Music (Clyde 
Keutzer), 834 Asylum Ave.; Hartford Symphony 
(Fritz Mahler), Old State House, 800 Main St.; 
Hartt Coll. of Music (Elemer Nagy), 187 Broad 
St. New Canaan: Silvermine Guild of Artists 
(Sheldon Soffer). New Milford: Community 
Concert Group (Eric Simon), Van Voorhis Bowl. 
New Haven Symphony; State Teachers Coll.; 
Yale U. (Benjamin De Loache). Storrs: Conn. 
U. Westport: White Barn Th. Wilton Playhouse. 


Delaware 

Wilmington: Del. Philharmonic On. Society (John 
Giampietro), P. O. Box 1409; Wilmington Op. 
Assn. (Amelie Kozinski), 807 E. Matson Run 
Pkwy. 


District of Columbia 

Washington: Catholic U. of America (John Paul); 
Civic Op. Assn. (Fred Fall); D. C. Recreation 
Op. Co. (Frederick Fall); National Negro Op. 
(Mary Cardwell Dawson), 1037 Evart St., N.E.; 
National Symphony (Howard Mitchell), 177 


MUSICAL AMERICA 






Massachusetts Ave., N.W.; Op. Society of Wash- 
ington (Mrs. James H. Douglas), 1745 K St. 


Florida 


Deland: Stetson U. Gaines: U. of Fla. (A. A. 
Beecher). Miami: Junior Op. Guild & Miami 
Op. Wksp. (Arturo di Filippi), 625 SW 29th St. 
St.; Miami U., Benton Hall; Op. Guild of Great- 
er Miami (Arturo di Filippi), 625 SW 29th St. 
Tallahassee: State U. of Fla. (Herman Gunter, 
Jr.). Tampa: Sun State Op. (Norma Tina Russo), 
2201 Central Ave. Winter Park: Rollins Coll. 
(Christopher G. Honaas). 


Georgia 

Athens: U. of Ga. Atlanta Op. Co. (Richard 
Valente), 583 Peachtree St. NE; Ga. State Coll. 
(Tom Brumby), 33 Gilmer St. SE; Op. Arts 


Assn. (Ralph Errolle), 1720 Peachtree St. NW. 
Oxford: Emory U. 


Idaho 
Moscow: U. of Idaho (Hall M. Macklin). 


Illiois 


Bloomington: II!. Wesleyan U. Carbondale: South- 
ern Ill. Op. Society-Southern Ill. U. 

Chicago: American Conservatory (Barre Hill), 
Kimball Hall; American Op. Co. (Anna Del 
Preda), 712 Kimball Hall; Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music (George Lawner), 64 E. Van 
Buren; De Paur Op. Gala (Leonard De Paur), 
Chicago Symphony; Chicago Park District Op. 
Guild, 425 E. 14th Blvd.; De Paul U. (Andrew 
Foldi), 1415 E. S7th St.: Fine Art Op. (Zerline 
Muhlman Metzger), 1306 Roscoe St.; Hull 
House (Silvio Insana), 7041 S. Bennett Ave.; 
Lyric Op. of Chicago (Carol Fox), 20 Wacker 
Dr.; Op. Repertoire Guild (Irma Rounds); Op. 
Th. of Chicago (Fred Weaver), 228 S. Wabash 
Ave.; Roosevelt Coll. 

Decatur: James Milliken U. (Robert Long). Evan- 
ston: Northwestern U. (George Howerton). Oak 
Park: North Shore Community Op. (Leo L. 
Kopp), 938 N. Lombard Ave. Rock Island: 
Augustana Coll. (Carl Pfeifer). Urbana: U. of 
Ill. (Ludwig Zirner). 


Indiana 


Bloomington: Ind. U. (Wilfred Bain). Evansville 
Philharmonic (Minas Christian), 350 Court St. 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic (Igor Buketoff), 201 
W. Jefferson. Greencastle: DePauw U. (Hy 
Kolling). Indianapolis: Arthur Jordan Conserva- 
tory of Music, Butler U. (J. K. Ehlert). Muncie: 
Ball State Teachers Coll. (Carl L. Nelson). St. 
Mary of the Woods Coll 


lowa 


Cedar Falls: Iowa State Teachers Coll. (Harold B. 
Holst). Cedar Rapids Symphony (Henry De- 
necke), 2014 Fifth Ave. SE; Coe Coll. Council 
Bluffs: Fine Arts Clinic (Susanne Fisher Menz), 
1 North 2nd St. Davenport: Tri-City Symphony 
(Charles Gigante), 2915 Middle Rd. Des Moines: 
Drake U. (Stanford Hulshizer). lowa City: State 
U. of Iowa (Herald Stark), 943 Iowa Ave. 
Mount Vernon: Cornell Coll. 


Kansas 

Emporia Coll. (George A. Jacobson). Hays: Fort 
Hays Kansas State Coll. (Donald E. Stout) 
Lawrence: U. of Kan. Wichita: U. of Wichita 
(J. Robert Minser); Wichita Symphony (James 
Robertson), 105 W. 2nd St. 


Kentucky 

Berea Coll. Bowling Green: Western Ky. State 
Teachers Coll. Lexington: U. of Ky. Louisville: 
Ky. Op. Assn. (Moritz Bomhard), Garden Court, 
Alta Vista Rd.; Louisville Orchestra. 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge: La. State U. (Peter Paul Fuchs) 
New Orleans: Experimental Op. Th.; Loyola U.; 
New Orleans Op. House Assn. (Rudolph 
Schulze), 420 St. Charles St.; Tulane U. (C. V. 
Burnham): Xavier U. (Sister M. Elise), Palmetto 
& Pine Sts. Shreveport: Shreveport Civic Op. 
Assn. (Jack Lawson Gillum); 1464 Texas Eastern 
Bldg.: Shreveport Symphony (John Shenaut), 
Box 4057. 


Maine 
Brunswick: Bowdoin Coll. (Robert K. Beckwith). 


February, 1959 


Kennebunkport: Arundel Op. Th. (Wesley Boyn- 
ton), Drawer 311. 


Maryland 


Baltimore Civic Op. Co. (Robt. C. Embry), 510 
Tower Bldg.; Baltimore Symphony (Massimo 
Freccia), 800 Cathedral St.; Peabody Conserva- 
tory (Felix Brentano), 1 East Mt. Vernon PI. 
Collegepark: U. of Md. (Melvin Bernstein). 


Massachusetts 


Amherst: Amherst Community Op. (Claire Brown), 
119 Blue Hills Rd. Boston: Annual Arts Festi- 
val; Boston Conservatory of Music (Attilio 
Poto); Boston Op. Group (Sarah Caldwell); 
Boston U. (Sarah Caldwell), Commonwealth 
Ave.; New England Conservatory of Music 
(Chester Williams), 290 Huntington Ave. Brook- 
line: New England Op. Th. (Boris Goldovsky), 
120 Amory St. Cambridge: Harvard U.; Longy 
School (Thomas Hall Philips, Jr.), 14 Arlington 
St. Lenox: Berkshire Music Center (Boris 
Goldovsky). Medford: Tufts U. (Kenneth Mc- 
Killop, Jr.). Newton Coll. of the Sacred Heart. 
Northampton: Smith Coll. Springfield Op. (Del- 
fina Nai), 154 Orange St.; Springheld Sym- 
phony. Stockbridge: Indian Hill Music Wksp. 
(Mordecai Bauman). Sturbridge Summer Festi- 
val. Waltham: Brandeis U. 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor: U. of Mich. (Joseph Blatt). Detroit 
Grand Op. (Frank W. Donovan), 820 Ford 
Bldg.: Michigan Op. Co. (Joseph Guerra), 3363 
Gratiot: Wayne U. (Leonard Leone), 3424 
Woodward Ave. East Lansing: Michigan State 
U. Flint Civic Op. (F. L. McKitrick), 2226 
Nolen Dr. Grand Rapids Symphony (Milo De 
Vries), 1435 Alexander St. Interlochen: National 
Music Camp (Barre Hill). Kalamazoo: West 
Mich. Coll. of Education. 


Minnesota 

Bemidji: State Teachers Coll. (C. O. Thompson) 
Collegeville: St. John’s U. (Rev. Jas. Kelly) 
Duluth Symphony (A. H. Miller), 704 Alworth 
Bldg. Minneapolis U. of Minn. (Paul M. Oberg). 
St. Paul Civic Op. Assn. (Leo Kopp), Room 305 
Auditorium Bldg.; St. Paul Op. Wksp. (Mrs 
Donald Sterner), 642 Portland Ave 


Mississippi 
Jackson: Jackson Op. Guild (Mrs. Will Knight), 


2030 Southwood Rd. University: U. of Miss 
(Joseph Gelz). 


Missouri 

Canton: Culver-Stockton Coll. (J. Leslie Pierce) 
Columbia: Stephens Coll. (Edward Murphy) 
Kansas City Philharmonic (Hans Schwieger), 
1217 Walnut St.: U. of Kan. (Robert D. W 
Adams), 5100 Rockhill. Parkville: Park Coll 
St. Lonis: Central Grand Op. (Dorothea Mere- 
dith), 7049 Maryland Ave.: Midwest Grand Op 
Assn., 6251 Delmar Blvd.: Washington U. (Har 
old Blumenfeld). 


Montana 

Helena Symphony (Eugene Andrie). 
Mont. State U. (John L. Lester) 

Nebraska 

Lincoln: Neb. Wesleyan U.-Pinewood Summer 


Bowl Assn. (Oscar Bennett). 50th & St. Paul: U 
of Neb. (Arthur E. Westbrook) 


Missoula: 


Nevada 
Las Vegas Op. Assn. (Glynn Ross) 


New Hampshire 
Pike: Lake Tarleton Club. 


New Jersey 

Bloomfield: Suburban Concerts (Alfredo Silipigni), 
31 Clarendon Rd. Hoboken: Spagnoletti Op 
(Leo Spagnoletti), 318 Washington St. Newark: 
N. J. Civic Op. (C. E. Cameron), 561 Broad St 
Passaic: N. J. State Op.; Passaic Symphony 
Princeton: Columbus Boychoir School (Donald 
T. Bryant), Box 350, Rosedale Rd 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque: U. of N. Mex. (J. D. Robb) 


Portales: Eastern N. Mex. U. (David W. Scott). 
Santa Fe Op. (John Crosby), Box 1654. 

New York 

Bronxville: Sarah Lawrence Coll.; Buffalo Philhar- 
monic (Ramsi P. Tick), Kleinhans Music Hall, 
370 Pennsylvania Ave.; U. of Buffalo (Herbert 
Beattie), 3435 Main St. Chautauqua Op. (AlI- 
fredo Valenti). Ellenville: Empire State Music 
Festival. Endicott: Tri-Cities Op. (John Spor- 
telli), 219 Harding Ave. Flushing: Queens Coll. 
(Mr. Paladino), 65-30 Kasena Blvd. Fredonia: 
State U. of N. Y. Teachers Coll. (Laurence W 
Single). Garden City: Adelphi Coll. (Alfredo 
Valenti). Gemesee: State U. Teachers Coll. 
Hempstead: Hofstra Coll. (Albert Tepper), Ful- 
ton Ave. Ithaca: Cornell U.; Ithaca Coll. (Joseph 
Tague), 322 West State St. Katonah: Caramoor. 
Lake George: Adirondack Studio of Song (Don 
Johnston). 


New York City: Actor’s Opera (Virginia Ahrens 
Shirley Leslie), 2109 Broadway, Rm. 1342; After 
Dinner Op. Co. (Richard Flusser), 550 Sth Ave.; 
Amato Op. Th., 159 Bleecker St.; American Op. 
Society (Allen Sven Oxenburg), 171 W. 57th St.; 
Ansonia Op. Circle (Frederic Popper), Broad- 
way & 74th St.; B. & B. Op. Co. (Richard Barr), 
137 W. 48th St.; Broadway Grand Op. Assn 
(Marguerite Moor), 1425 Broadway; Bufalo Bel 
Canto Group (Vita Bufalo), 1425 Broadway; 
Cajano Productions (Pasquale Cajano), 1439 E 
14th St.; Candlelight Op. (Edgar D. Greene), 
343 W. 87th St.; Capitol Op. Co. (Robert Lans 
ing), 105 Pinehurst Ave.; Carl Yost Mastersing- 
ers, 344 W. 72nd St.; Chamber Op. Players 
(William Murray), 308 E. 79th St.; Clef Op. Co., 
44 2nd Ave.; Columbia U. (Rudolph Thomas), 
601 Journalism-Columbia U.; Contemporary Op. 
Co. (Peggy Neeld), 160 W. 73rd St.; Community 
Civic Op., 516 Steinway Hall; Community Op 
Inc. (Gladys Mathew), 40 E. 8Ist St.; Com- 
munity Stages (Irving & Georgette Palmer), 150 
W. 85th St.; Co-Opera, 50 W. 67th St.; Da Capo 
Op. Wksp. (Maude Curry & Donald Meyers), 
1425 Broadway; Dorelle Studio (Maxine 
Dorelle), 1425 Broadway: Vladimir Elin 
Studios, 853 7th Ave.; Empire Op. Co., (Doris 
Doree), 166 W. 72nd St.; Fine Arts Op. (Edward 
Purrington), 601 W. 112th St.; Fleetwood Sing- 
ers (James Fleetwood), 412 W. 56th St.; Godino 
Op. Studio (Joseph Godino), 949 West End 
Ave.; Greenwich House Music School (Robert 
Blayfield), 46 Barrow St.; Henry Street Settle- 
ment, 466 Grand St.; Hunter Coll. Op. Assn 
(Edward Davison), 695 Park Ave.; Institute of 
Vocal Arts (John Cosentino), 63-22 Booth St., 
Forest Hills; Inwood Chamber Op. Players 
(Susanne Popper), 60 Thayer St.; Juilliard Op 
Th. (Frederic Cohen), 130 Claremont Ave.; La 
Puma Op. Wksp. VJosephine LaPuma), 250 W 
9ist St.; Litthe Op. Co. (Mervin Snyder), 240 W 
72nd St.; Little Orchestra Society (Thomas 
Scherman), 35 W. 53rd St.; Long Island Op 
(Felix W. Salmaggi), Box 112, New Hyde Park; 
Lyric Chamber Th. (Milton Rosenstock); Man- 
hattan School of Music (John Brownlee), 238 
E. 105th St.; Mannes Coll. of Music (Carl Bam- 
berger), 157 E. 74th St.; Master Institute (Net- 
tie S. Horch), 310 Riverside Dr.: Mellos Wksp 
(Thanos Mellos), 2107 Broadway; Metropolitan 
Op. Assn. (Rudolf Bing), 147 W. 39th St; 
Mozart Concert-Opera Group, 113 W. 57th St.; 
NBC Op. Co. (Peter Herman Adler), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza; New York City Op. (Julius Rudel), 
130 W. 56th St.; New York Coll. of Music (Arved 
Kurtz), 114 E. 85th St.; New York Op. Festival- 
Wagner Op. Co., 511 Sth Ave.: New York Phil- 
harmonic, 113 W. 57th St.; New York Pro 
Musica (Noah Greenberg), 865 West End Ave.; 
Opera '59 (James E. Lucas), 202 W. 107th St.; 
Opera Guide Th. Co. (Pasquale Rubino), 612'4 
W. 144th St.; Opera Players (Eve Queler), 490 
West End Ave.; Operation Op. (Martin Kal- 
manoff), 881 10th Ave.; Patricia Neway Op 
Wksp., 509 W. 59th St.; Pennybridge Op. Co 
(Emanuel Levinson), 182 Clinton St., Brooklyn; 
Petri Op. Group (Edoardo Petri), 147 E. 86th 
St.: Phoenix Th. (Norris Houghton), 189 2nd 
Ave.; Polonia Op. Co.; Puerto Rico Festival of 
Op. (Albert B. Gins), 36 W. 44th St.; Punch 
Op. (Nelson Sykes), Box 751, Grand Central 
Station: Rossini Op. School (Luigi Rossini), 50 
Central Park West; School of Vocal Arts (An- 
nette Royak), 144 W. 57th St.; Settlement Op., 
160 W. 73rd St.; Stadium Concerts, City Coll 
of N. Y.; Third St. Music School (Robert Ward), 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Opera Com 





Tolibia Op. Showcase (Helen Rot 


250 Riverside Dr.; 
Staten Island; Washington Square 


Group (Henri Elkan) 


Washington Op 
Poughkeepsie: Vassar Experimental Th., 


the Stars (Leonard 
Saranac: Deerwood 
(‘Sherwood Kains) 


Plymouth Rock 


‘4 Madison St. Warrensburg: Green 
Mansion Summer 
Westchester Op 


North Carolina 


(Joel Carter), Charlotte 


Winston-Salem: 
Buena Vista Rd 


North Dakota 


Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 


NW. Cincinnati Col! 


(William S. Naylor), Highland & Oak Sts.: 


Cincinnati Symphony (Thor 
Cleveland: Ameri 


American Dance Festival. New 


Anchorage. Festival of Music 


Warrensville Center Ann Arbor Festival. Ann Arbor, Mich 


Club (Kenneth Keller) 


(Herman Larson) 


re). Berea Bach Festival. Berea, Ohio 
Springfield Sym 
Toledo Orchestra Vloseph Hawthorne) 


Berkshire 


Bethlehem Bach Festival. Bethlehem, Pa 


of Okla. Oklahoma City | 


Brevard Music Festival. 


Boston Arts Festival. Boston, Mass 
Herman Celhausen) 


Buffalo Civic Orchestra. 


Caramoor Music Festival. Katonah, N. Y 


(Frederick Robinson) Carmel 
1920 Spruce St 
(Walter Grigaitis) 
(Romeo Cascarino), Carter Barron Amphitheater Events. 


balist), Rittenhouse Sq.; Dra-Mu Op. Co. (Henri Casals Festival. San Juan 





1422 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia Lyric Op. 
(Amelio Fabiani), 1704 Rittenhouse Sq.; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; U. of Pa. Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Chatham Coll. 
(Karl Kritz); Civic Light Op. (William Wyme- 
tal), 429 Diamond St.; Pittsburgh Op. (Richard 
Karp), 1522 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


South Carolina 
Anderson Coll. (H.S 


Archer). Columbia Lyric 
rh. Greenville: Bob Jones U. Op. (Dwight Gus- 
tafson). Spartanburg: S.C. Op. Wksp. VJohn R. 
McCrae) 


Tencsiessee 
Chattanooga Op. (Werner Wolff), 805 Barton Ave. 


Knoxville: U. of Tenn. Memphis Op. (Blanche 
Bryant), 112 Clark Pl.; Memphis State Coll 
(George J. Harris). Nashville: George Peabody 
Coll. (Robert E. Bays); Nashville Symphony 
(Guy Taylor), Hermitage Hotel: Vanderbilt U 
Oak Ridge Community Playhouse. 


Texas 


Amarillo Symphony (Clyde Roller), Box 2552. 
Austin: U. of Texas (Dr. Pick). Beaumont Op. 
Wksp. Voseph Truncale), 410 lowa St. Corpus 
Christi Symphony. Dallas Civic Op. (Lawrence 
V. Kelly); Dallas Lyric Th. (H. Y. Walker), Scott 
Hall, 1501 Simons Bldg.; Dallas Symphony, 
(Nan Cockrell), 3409 Oak Lawn Ave.; Southern 
Methodist U. (Orville Borchers). Denton: North 
Texas State Coll. (Bill Woodruff). El Paso: 
Southwest Op. (William Fairley), 4330 Nash- 
ville St. Fort Worth Op. Assn. (Rudolf Kruger), 
1309 Montgomery. Houston Civic Th.; Houston 
Grand Op. Assn. (Mrs. Louis G. Lobit), 3003 
Louisiana; U. of Houston (Bruce S. King) 
Kingsville: Teachers Coll. of Arts and Indus 
tries. Lubbock: Texas Technical Coll. (Charles 
A. Lawrie). San Antonio Grand Opera Festival 
(Victor Alessandro), 916 Maverick Bldg.; Waco: 
Baylor U. (Daniel Sternberg). Wichita Falls 
Symphony (Erno Daniel), Hamilton Bldg. 


Utah 


Logan: 


Utah State Agricultural Coll. (Walter 
Welti). Provo: Brigham Young U. (Don L. Earl) 


Summer Festivals in 


NUL JL tv NU 


London, Conn. 
Dance series by faculty and guests of the Con- 
necticut College School of the Dance. August. 
Concerts, lectures 
Anchorage, Alaska. June 14 to 25 

Auspices 


University of Michigan. April 30 to May 3 


Aspen Festival. Aspen, Colo. June 25 to Aug. 30 


Opera, concerts, chamber concerts, and recitals 
Musical director: Izler Solomon. Executive di- 
rector: Norman Singer. 161 W. 86th St.. New 
York City, N. Y 

Auspices: Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory. May 

Festival. Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass 
July 4 to Aug. 11. Week ends of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony and chamber orchestra 
Conductor: Charles Munch 

May 9. 
10, 11, 17, and 18. Director: Ifor Jones. 528 
N New St 


Brandeis University Festival of the Creative Arts. 


Waltham, Mass 


June 
James Chris 
July and August 


Concert and 


Opera and concerts 
Director 
tian Pfohl. Brevard, N. ¢ 
opera. June 

Buffalo, N. Y. Open- 
air concerts in city parks. 511 City Hall 
Amer- 


ican Opera Society, and other groups, June 


Address: Westchester Friends of Music. Inc.. 
Caramoor, Katonah, N. Y 
Bach Festival. Carmel, Calif. Choral 


and instrumental music by Bach and other com- 

posers. July. Address: Denny-Watrous Manage- 

ment. Box 282 

1110 7th St. 
Ballet and opera. 

Puerto Rico. May 1 to 

Leading sok sts, under Pablo Casals, 


N.W., Washington, D. ¢ 


22, 1959 


in concerts 
Central City Festival. C\ 


City, Colo. Opera 






Salt Lake City: U. of Utah (L. M. Durham); 
Utah Symphony (Maurice Abravanel), 55 West 
Ist St. S. 


Vermont 
Burlington: U. of Vt. 
Williams St. 


(Howard G. Bennett), 70 


Virginia 

Charlottesville: U. of Va. Fredericksburg: Mary 
Washington Coll. Summer School (Edgar 
Schenckman). Hollins Coll. (Virginia Hover). 
Lexington: Washington and Lee U. (Robert 
Stewart). Lynchburg Coll. (Mrs. Robert C. 


Wood, Jr.), 3766 Fort Ave.; Va. Grass Roots 
Op. (Helen P. Wood), 1210 Norwell St; 
Williamsburg Restoration (Helen Wood), 1210 
Norvell St. Newport News Operatic Society 
(James McDonagh), 3408 West Ave. Norfolk: 
William & Mary Op. Wksp. (Harold G. Haawn), 
Hampton Blvd. & Bolling Ave. 


Washington 

Bellingham: Western Wash. Coll. (Frank 
D’Andrea). Bremerton: Olympic Coll. Cheney: 
Eastern Wash. Coll. of Education (Leo W. 
Collins). Pullman: Wash. State Coll. (Margaret 
W. Davis). Seattle: Northwest Grand Op. 
(Eugene Linden), 1624 4th Ave.; Seattle Civic 
Op. (Mrs. John Ford Warris), 1920 7th Ave. 
West; Seattle Symphony, 601 Orpheum Bldg.; 
Thalia-Allied Artists (Mikael Scheremetiew), 
235 White Bldg.; U. of Wash. (Stanley Chapple). 


West Virginia 

Clarksburg Op. Guild (Ruby Marshall Scott), 339 
Washington Ave. Morgantown: W. Va. l 
(Elizabeth A. McEnney). Wheeling: Oglebay In- 
stitute (Edwin Steckel); Wheeling Symphony 
(Henry Mazer). 


Wisconsin 

Madison: U. of Wis. (Paul G. Jones). Milwaukee: 
Dept. of Municipal Recreation (Lorna Warfield), 
1111 North 10th St.; Florentine Op. (UJohn 
Anello), 2004 E. Edgewood Ave. Waukesha Op 
Guild (Milton Weber), 522 Center 


North America 


and drama. July and August. Manager: Donald 
Stophlet, 1420 Court Pl., Denver, Colo. 

Chamber Music and Composers Conference. Ben- 
nington, Vt. President: Alan Carter, August 

Chautauqua Institution. Chautauqua, N. Y. Op- 
era, concerts, and recitals. June 29 to Aug. 24 
Conductor: Walter Hendl. Opera director: Al- 
fredo Valenti. 

Cincinnati May Festival. 
Association 

Cincinnati Summer Opera. Cincinnati, Ohio. Zoo- 
logical Gardens Pavilion. June and July. Musi- 
cal director: Fausto Cleva. Managing director: 
Robert L. Sidell. Vine and Fifth Sts 

Cleveland Summer Pops Concerts. Cleveland, 
Ohio. Conductor: Louis Lane, July 7-August. 

Connecticut Pops. Music under the Stars. Bridge- 
port, Conn. Connecticut Symphony. July and 
August. Conductor: Jonel Perlea. Address: 991 
Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Connecticut Valley Music Festival. 
Conn. Recitals. July and August 

Coonamessett September Festival. Coonamessett, 
Mass. Opera, concerts, and recitals. September 
Address: Coonamessett Music Society, Inc., Box 
145, Woods Hole, Mass. 

Crescent City Concert Association. New Orleans, 
La. Pops concerts in June and July. Manager 
Walter Taney, 709 Whitney Bank Bldg. 

Esplanade Concerts. Boston, Mass. Hatch Memo- 
rial Shell, Charles River Esplanade. Free con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony, during July and 
August. Conductor: Arthur Fiedler, and guests 

George Bishop Lane Summer Series. University 
of Vermont. Burlington, Vt. Vocal, instrumen- 
tal, and dance concerts, July 8 to Aug. 16. 

Grant Park Summer Concerts. Chicago, I]. Grant 
Park Bandshell. Concerts, beginning in June, 


Auspices: May Festival 


Deep River, 


by the Grant Park Symphony. Conductor: 
Nicolai Malko. Managing director: Walter I 
Larsen. Auspices: Chicago Park District. 


Greek Theatre. 2700 N. Vermont Ave., Los An- 


geles 27. Operetta season, July and August. 












MUSICAL AMERICA 


Hollywood Bowl Concerts. Hollywood, Calif. 
Concerts by the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
(Los Angeles Philharmonic), with guest conduc- 
tors and soloists. Artistic director: Wynn Roca- 
mora. Musical direction: John Barnett. Man- 
ager: William Severns, 2301 N. Highland Ave. 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. Jacob's Pillow, Lee, 
Mass. Dance programs by visiting artists during 
July and August. 

Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Association. 427 
W. Fifth St., Los Angeles. Light opera season 
April to October. 

La Jolla Festival. La Jolla, Calif. Concerts, June- 
August. 

Los Angeles Music Festival. University of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Concerts and re- 
citals. June. Musical Director: Franz Waxman. 
Management: Huttenbach Artist Bureau, 432 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles 13. 

Mariboro Music Festival. Marlboro School of 
Music, Marlboro, Vt. Concerts and recitals. 
Weekly on Sundays, June 29 to Aug. 25. 

Montreal Festival. Montreal, P. Q. Opera, con- 
certs, theatre. Manager: Pierre Béique. 1476 
Sherbrooke St., W. 

Moravian Music Festival. Bethlehem, Pa. Con- 
certs and recitals. June 22 to 28. 

Music at the Vimeyards. Santa Cruz Mountains, 
near Saratoga, Calif. Outdoor concerts, recitals. 
Musical director: Ferenc Molnar. 

Music Mountain Series. Falls Village, Conn. Con- 
certs by the Berkshire Quartet. July and Au- 
gust. 

Naumburg Symphony Concerts on the Mall. Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, N. Y. May to Sep- 
tember. 

Music Under the Stars. Milwaukee, Wis. Emil 
Blatz Temple of Music. Concerts. July and 
August. Music director: John Anello. Manager 
William Anderson. 901 N. Ninth St. Auspices: 
County Park Commission. 

New Haven Pop Concerts. New Haven, Conn. 
July and August. Address: New Haven Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 Temple St. 

New Jersey Summer Music Festival. Millburn, 
N. J. Chairman: Mr. F. Stark Newberry. June 
and July. 

Newport Music Festival. Concert and Opera. July 
and August. Musical director: Remus Tzincoca 
Manager: Harriet Steel Pickernell. 190 Belle- 
vue Ave. 

Oglebay Institute. Wheeling, W. Va. Summer 
concerts and opera. July and August. Executive 
director: Edwin M. Steckel. 

Ojai Festival. Ojai, Calif. Concerts. May 23 to 
25. Artistic director: Lawrence Morton. 

Pacific Coast Festival. Santa Barbara, Calif. Con- 
certs. June 25 to July 1. Festival director: John 
Barnett. Address: 3 West Carrillo St. 

Peninsula Music Festival. Fish Creek, Wis. Aug 
10 to 25. Orchestral concerts. Conductor: Thor 
Johnson. President: Mrs. Kittie N. Valentine, 
c/o Peninsula Arts Association 

Puerto Rico Festival of Opera. June 14-22 

Ravinia Festival. Ravinia Park, Ill. Seven weeks 
of concerts by the Chicago Symphony, and 
ballet. Beginning June 23. Chairman: Howell 
W. Murray. 

Red Rocks Music Festival. Denver, Colo. Red 
Rocks Amphitheater. Denver Symphony. July 
and August. Conductor: Saul Caston. Man- 
ager: Helen Black. 310 Mercantile Bldg. 

Redlands Festival. Redlands, Calif. Summer sea- 
son. President: Mrs. George E. Mullen 

Rhode Island Pops Orchestra. Starlight Pops 
Providence, R. I. Mt. Pleasant Stadium. Con- 
certs. Rhode Island Philharmonic. July and 
August. Managers: Providence Jaycees. 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts. Philadelphia, Pa 
Fairmount Park. Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, 
with guest conductors. June to August. Manager 
Morton Howard. 1420 Walnut St. 

St. Louis Municipal Opera. St. Louis, Mo. Mu- 
nicipal Open Air Theatre, Forest Park. Per- 
formances of grand and comic opera and musi- 
cal comedy, June to September. Musical 
director: Edwin McArthur. Manager: Paaul 
Beisman. 1876 Arcade Bldg. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts. St. Paul, Minn. Concerts 
July to August. Conductor: Clifford Reckow 
Manager: E. A. Furni. 143 W. Fourth St 

San Diego Symphony. San Diego, Calif. Balboa 
Park Bowl. Conductor: Robert Shaw. 

Santa Barbara Festival. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Concerts. June. Festival direction: J. Samuel 
Rugg. 

Santa Fe Opera. Santa Fe, N. M. Concerts and 


February, 1959 


opera in repertory. Co-directors: Robert Ackart Tamiment Chamber-Music Festival. Tamiment, 

and John Crosby. June 24 to Aug. 18. Pa. Chamber concerts. Tamiment Institute. 7 
Southampton Music Festival. Southampton, N. Y. East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

Opera, concerts, and recitals. August. Toronto. Welsh Singing Festival. Sept. 4 to 6. 
South Mountain Chamber Series. Pittsfield, Mass. Vancouver International Festival. Vancouver, 

Recitals and chamber music, July and August. B. C. Opera, drama, concerts, films. Artistic 
Stadium Concerts. New York City, N. Y. Lewi- director: Nicholas Goldschmidt. Address: 581 

sohn Stadium. Five concerts a week. June 24 Granville St., Vancouver, B. C. July 11 to Aug. 

to Aug. 3. Stadium Concerts Symphony, with 15. 

guest conductors. Ventnor Summer Music Festival. Ventwor, N. J. 
Starlight Festival of Chamber Music. New Haven, Ventnor Pier. Recitals. August. Address: Mrs. 

Conn. July and August. Nathan Hoffman. 15 S. New Haven Ave., Vent- 
Starlight Theater. Kansas City, Mo. Swope Park nor, N. J. 

Amphitheater. Light opera. Manager: William Woodstock Festival. Woodstock, N. Y. July and 

M. Symon. 1010 Grand Ave. August. Opera performances by Turnau Opera 
Stony Brook Music Festival. Dogwood Hollow, Players. Concerts. 

Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y. Concerts. July. Villa Montalvo Summer Festival. Saratoga, Calif. 
Stratford Festival. Stratford, Ont. Concerts. July Recitals, opera. Manager: Mrs. Byron Stark. 

14 to Aug. 16. July and August. 


Summer Festivals in Europe and Asia 
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Austria Opera performances and concerts. July 10 to 

; 3] 

Bregenz. Music Festival. Light-opera and ballet 
performances and concerts. July 18 to Aug. 17. ee a one — yi 13 

Graz. Summer Festival. Opera, dance events, and te rca Music Aree tay M Z i9 a es 
concerts. 3rd and 4th week in June. . ae 

Salzburg. Music Festival. Opera, concerts and — Race Festival. Chamber-music con 
ballet. July 26 to Aug. 31. Saeco 

Vienna. Vienna Festival Weeks. Concerts and La Concert 
opera. May 31 to June 21. _~- 2 - ~ “9 ; 
P : ” Paris. International Music Council Congress and 

. P Festival. Oct. 24 to 30. 

Czechoslovakia 


; Prades. Chamber-music programs, directed by 
Prague. International Music Festival “Prague Pablo Casals. July 


Spring”. May 12 to June 3. Strasbourg. Music Festival. June 5 to 20 


Denmark 


Copenhagen. Music festival. Last two weeks in 
Mav. Ansbach. Bach Festival Week. July 26 to 31 

: Bayreuth. Wagnerian Festival. July 23 to Aug. 25 
Finland Berlin. Berlin Festival Weeks. Sept. 20 to Oct. 6. 

art “ Bonn. Beethoven Festival. Sept. 18 to 28 
Helsinki. Sibelius Festival. June 6 to 17. Darmstadt. Contemporary Music Festival. July. 
Donaeschingen. Modern Music Festival. Oct. 17 

and 18 


Germany 


France 


Aix-en-Provence. International Festival of Music (Continued on page 332) 


SUMMER EVENINGS OF MUSIC 


University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 


CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL AND WORKSHOP 
5th Consecutive Season — June 22-August |, 1959 


Artists in Residence: 
NEW YORK 
WOODWIND QUINTET FINE ARTS QUARTET 


Samuel Baron, Flute Leonard Sorkin, Violin 
Jerome Roth, Oboe Abram Loft, Violin 
David Glazer, Clarinet Irving Ilmer, Viola 
Arthur Weisberg, Bassoon George Sopkin, Cello 
John Barrows, Horn 

FRANK GLAZER, Pianist 


Six Weeks of Concerts 
Workshop: Winds « Strings * Piano ° 


Coaching Sessions * Master Classes ° 


Lectures * Symposia °* 


University of Wisconsin 
Director of Summer Sessions 
3203 Downer Avenue, 
Milwaukee | 1, Wisconsin 


For information write: 














Summer Festivals in Europe and Asia 
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(Continued from page 331) 

Duesseldorf. Lower Rhenish Music Festival. June. 

Goettingen. Handel Festival. June 27 to July §. 

Koblenz. Season of outdoor operettas. July to 
September 

Munich. Opera festival performances by the Ba- 
varian State Opera. Aug. 9 to Sept. 9. 

Passau. 9th European Weeks Festival. Summer. 

Wiesbaden. International Opera Festival. May 7 
to June 7. 


Wurzburg. Mozart Festival. June 


Great Britain 


Aldeburgh. Festival of Music and the Arts. June 
19-28 

Edinburgh. Edinburgh Festival Opera, ballet, and 
oncerts. Aug 3 to Sept. 12 

Glyndebourne. Glyndebourne Opera _ Festival 
May 26 to Aug. 16 

Stafford. Opera at Ingestre. June 

Wales. International Music Eisteddfod at Llangol- 


len. July 


Wexford. Mi and Art Festival. Oct. 25 to 
Nov. | 

(reece 

Athens. Athens Festiva Opera and concerts 
Aug. and Sept 

Italy 


Florence. Maggio Musicale 
May 7 to July 15 


Opera and concerts 


Perugia. Music Festival. Sept. 19 to Oct. 4 

Rome. Opera performances at Baths of Caracalla 
July and August 

Kome. Santa Cecilia Concerts. End of June to 
early August 

Spoleto. Festival of Two Worlds. Music, drama 


ballet, fine arts, headed by Gian-Carlo Menotti 


June 10 to July 10 
Venice. International Festival of Contemporary 
Music. Sept. 10 to 30 


Verona. Opera performances at the Verona arena 
July and August 


Lebanon 





Baalbek. International Festival. Concerts, theatre, 
folklore. July and August 
oeneseSeSesesesesese! 25252525 


events in 


COPENHAGEN «+ BERGEN 


VIENNA + HOLLAND + 
AIX EN PROVENCE + ROME 
MUNICH ° BAYREUTH ° 


September 2 ®@ 


All-inclusive cost: From . 


The Netherlands 


Holland Festival. Opera, ballet, and concerts. 
June 15 to July 15. 

Norway 

Bergen. Music Festival. May 29 to June 14. 

Spain 

Granada. Festival of Dance and Music. June 20 
to July 2 

Santander. Concerts and ballet. July 25 to Aug. 
3] 


Seville. International Festival of Music and Dance. 
Sept. 21 to Oct. 7 


Sweden 

Stockholm. Music and drama festival. May 31 to 
June 14 

Switzerland 

Engadine. Musical Summer. Chamber- and 


church-music concerts. July and 
Lausanne. International Festival, 
Italian Opera Festival, October. 


August. 
March-April; 


Lucerne. International Festival of Music. Aug. 15 
to Sept 9 

Montreux. International Music Festival. Concerts 
September 

Ziirich. End of May to early July. 


Yugoslavia 
Dubrovnik. July | to Aug. 31. 


Contests for Performers 
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Alfredo Casella Piano Competition. Open to 
pianists of any nationality between the ages of 
15 and 32. Winners of first prizes at other com- 
petitions are excluded. Address: Accademia 
Musicale Napoletano, Segreteria Concorso In- 
ternazionale “Alfredo Casella”, Largo Giulio 
Rodino n. 29, Naples, Italy 

Blanche Thebom Scholarship. Open to singers 
between the ages of 25 and 30 who plan a pro- 


fessional career Awards: $1,000 Deadline: 





SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 


CONDUCTED BY DAVID EWEN, NOTED MUSICOLOGIST 


The tour with the accent on Festivals, attending the outstanding musical 


STOCKHOLM «+ HELSINKI 
GLYNDEBOURNE «+ PRADES 
* VERONA «+ SALZBURG 
LUCERNE + EDINBURGH 


Departures by air: May 26, June 15, June 30, July 25. Returning August 28 or 


. « $1,584.00 





FESTIVAL CASALS—MAY I to MAY 22, 1959 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Arrangements for 6 days including 4 concerts—from $97.00 plus airfare. 








LUCERNE BAYREUTH BERLIN 

FESTIVAL FESTIVAL FESTIVAL 
Aug. |5 to July 23 to Sept. 20-Oct. 6 

Sept. 9, 1959 Aug. 25, 1959 1959 
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MAYFAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


119 West 57th Street, New York 19, ‘N. a 
Plaza 7-5985 — Cable Address MAYTRASERV 


c 














Oct. 30, 
Scholarship Foundation, 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Busoni Prize. Auspices: Busoni Music Festival. 


1959. Address: Blanche Thebom 


August. Open to pianists of any nationality. 
Award: 500,000 lire and concert engagements 
in Italy. Address: State Conservatory C. Mon- 
teverdi, Bolzano, Italy. 

Chepin Scholarship. Auspices: Kosciuszko Foun- 
dation. Piano award—open to American pian- 
ists between the ages of 15 and 21. Award: 
$1,000. Deadline: March 1, 1959. Address the 
foundation at 15 E. 65th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 

Concert Artists Guild Auditions. Open to instru- 
mentalists and singers under 30 years of age. 
Award: Steinway hall recital and eligibility to 
compete for Carl Fischer Hall recital. For 
further information write: Concert Artists Guild, 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Experimental Opera Theatre of America. Aus- 
pices: New Orleans Opera House Association. 
Open to singers under 28 (soprano), 30 (mezzo- 
soprano), and 32 (tenor, baritone, or bass). Re- 
gional auditions. Award: Appearances in lead- 
ing roles in professional performances in New 
Orleans. Deadline: Usually January. Address: 
Experimental Opera Theatre of America, 420 
St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 12, La. 

Friday Morning Music Club Award. Auspices: 


Friday Morning Music Club Foundation, of 
Washington, D. C. Deadline varies. Open to 
American string players under 23. Award: 


$1,000 scholarship. Address: 
Rawls, 1805 37th St., 
D.C 

Fulbright Awards. Auspices: 
ernment. Opportunities for 
musicians to study abroad. Deadline: Novem- 
ber 1. Address: Institute of International Edu- 
cation, | East 67th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gian Battista Viotti Competition of Music. Aus- 
pices: Municipality of Vercelli, Italy. Various 
awards and prizes offered in the categories of 
piano, voice, dance, two pianos, and composi- 
tion. Deadline: Usually August or September. 
Address: Societa’ del Quartetto, P. O. Box 56, 
Vercelli, Italy. 

International Competition for Musical Perform- 
ers. Auspices: Conservatory of Music, Geneva, 
in collaboration with Radio Geneva and the 
Swiss Romande Orchestra. Open to singers, 
pianists, violinists, and other instrumentalists of 
any nationality between the ages of 15 and 30. 
Awards: two or more prizes in each category, 
from 500 to 1,200 Swiss francs. Deadline: 
usually July. Address the Conservatory at 
Geneva. 

International George Enescu Music Competition. 
Open to violinists and pianists, not over 33 years 
of age. Competition will take place in 1961 
in Bucharest, Rumania. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. losif Dolezal, Legation of The 
Rumanian People’s Republic; Washington, D. C. 

International Piano Contest. Open to pianists of 
all nationalities between the ages 16 and 35. 
First prize: 30,000 Portuguese Dollars, a con- 
cert tour, and recitals. Deadline: Usually Sept. 
Address: Secretario do Concurso International 
de Piano Vianna da Motta, Avenida da Liber- 
dade, 182, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Leventritt Award. Auspices: Edgar M. Leventritt 
Foundation. Open to pianists between 17 and 
28. Award: appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony and other major or- 
chestras. Deadline: Usually January. Address 
the foundation at 1128 Lexington Ave., New 
York 21, WN. Y¥. 

Marian Anderson Scholarship. Open to all sing- 
ers between the ages of 16 and 32. Award: 
$1,000, and lesser prizes. Deadline: Usually 
May. Address: Alyse Anderson, 762 S. Martin 
St., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

Marguerite Long - Jacques Thibaud Competition. 
Open to pianists and violinists of all countries 
between the ages of 15 and 32. Awards: first 
prizes of 500,000 francs each, concert and re- 
cording engagements, other prizes. Held usually 
in June. Address the secretary of the competi- 
tion at 46 rue Moliter, Paris 16e. 

Merriweather Post Award. Auspices: 


Mrs. Kathryn Hill 
N.W., Washington 7, 


United States gov- 
young American 


The Na- 


tional Symphony. Open to all pianists, violinists, 
and cellists attending a public, private, or paro- 
chial high school in the United States. Award: 
guest appearance with the National Symphony 
and $2,000. Finalists’ awards: guest appearance 
with the orchestra and $100. 
1, 1959. 


Deadline: March 
Address: Ralph Black, National Sym- 






MUSICAL AMERICA 


phony, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Washington 9, D.C. 

Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air. Open 
to young singers with promising vocal equip- 
ment for an operatic career. Awards are in 
the form of scholarships for further study. For 
applications for preliminary auditions write Wil- 
liam Marshall, Nat. Council of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Broadway & 39th St., 
N.Y.C. 

Michaels Memorial Music Award. Auspices: 
Ravinia Festival Association. Open to singers, 
pianists, and string players between 18 and 29 
years of age. Auditions in Chicago in April, 
1960 with preliminary hearing for Eastern can- 
didates in New York City. Award: $1,000, and 
solo appearances with major orchestras. Dead- 
line: usually in February. Address: Michaels 
Memorial Music Award, 108 N. State St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 

Musicians Club of New York Contest. For con- 
traltos and tenors. Award: $500 in each cate- 
gory. For further information write to Adelaide 
Eakin, 350 West 57th St., New York City. 

National Association of Teachers of Singing 
Singer of the Year. Singing auditions. Awards: 
$500, $100, and $50; the winners will receive 
auditions by various professional musical or- 
ganizations. For further information write 
NATS Singer of the Year Contest, B. Fred Wise, 
410 S. Michigan, Chicago, II. 

National Federation of Music Clubs 
Artists Auditions. Classifications: voice, piano, 
violin, chamber music. Piano or violin entrants 
must be between 20 and 30 years of age; voice, 
between 23 and 35; members of chamber-music 
groups, between 20 and 35. Awards: $1,000 in 
each classification or the same sum to be ap- 
plied to New York debut or equivalent. For 
further information write the eo at 445 
West 23rd St., New York 11, 

National Federation of Music C eis String Schol- 
arships. Scholarships at Peabody Conservatory, 
Eastman School of Music, and Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La. Auditions held simultane- 
ously with the Biennial Student Auditions (see 
above), which are conducted in all states and 
District of Columbia. For further information 
write Mrs. Charles Pardee, Federation’s National 
Student Advisor, 909 Lakeside Place, Chicago, 
Il. 

National Federation of Music Clubs Regional 
Scholarships. Marie Morrisey Keith Scholar- 
ship, which is a $250 scholarship to advanced 
students of piano, strings, orchestral wind in- 
struments, and voice between the ages of 16 
and 25. Open to students in the central region 
of the federation. For further information write 
Mrs. Henry L. Porter, 720 Arbor Lane, Glen- 
view, Ill. Stillman Kelley Scholarship. Total 
scholarship of $1,000. Open to vocalists and 
instrumentalists not over 16 years of age, to be 
awarded in the Central region of the fed- 
eration. For further information write Mrs. 
R. A. Herbruck, 3473 Ridgeway Rd., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Naumburg Competition. Auspices: Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation. Open to sing- 
ers, pianists, violinists, violists, and cellists be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 30. Auditions in 
March and April. Award: a Town Hall debut 
sponsored by the foundation. Deadline: Feb. 1, 
1959. Address the foundation at 130 W. 56th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

New York Madrigal Society Award. For singers 
and instrumentalists. Award: Town Hall debut 
and recital. Competitive auditions to be held 
in September. Address: The New York Madrigal 
Society, 853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Strings Scholarship Award. Auspices: The Friday 
Morning Music Club, Inc. First Prize: $1,000. 
Age: Between 16 and 23. Open to string play- 
ers with United States citizenship. Deadline 
June 1, 1959. Address: Kathryn Hill Rawls, 
1805 37th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Queen Elizabeth of Belgium International Music 
Competition. Award: 12 prizes ranging from 
$3,000 to $200. Next competition for violinists 
May, 1959. For pianists: May. 1960. Open to 
musicians of every nationality between the ages 
of 17 and 30. Address: Direction générale du 
Concours musical international Reine Elizabeth 
de Belgique, Palais des Beaux-Arts, 11, rue 
Baron Horta, Bruxelles. 

Regional Auditions of the National Council of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Open to singers under the 
age of 32. Award: all-expense trip to New York 


16th & V Sts., N.W., 


Young 


February, 1959 


for stage audition at the Metropolitan Opera. 
Cash awards of $100-$300; F. K. Weyerhaeuser 
Award of $2,000 and the Euclid McBride Award 
of $1,000 to most outstanding regional winner. 
Deadline: varies according to region. For fur- 
ther information write the council at 147 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

San Francisco Opera Debut Auditions. Open to 
residents of the United States and Canada be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35. Award: possible 
appearance in San Francisco Opera Association 
productions; musical and dramatic coaching. 
Address the association at War Memorial Opera 
House, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Whitney Opportunity Fellowships. Auspices: John 
Hay Whitney Foundation. Open to citizens of 
the United States and territories who have not 
had full opportunity to develop their talents be- 
cause of arbitrary barriers due to race or cul- 
tural background. Awards ranging from $1,000 
to $3,000. Deadline: Usually in November. 
Address the foundation at 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, Y. 

Woolley Fellowship. Auspices: Fondation des 
Etats-unis, Paris. Open to graduate students in 
music or art desiring a year of study in Paris, 
and under the age of 35. Deadline: usually Feb- 
ruary. For further information write to Fonda- 
tion des Etats-unis, 15, Boulevard Jourdan, Paris, 
14, France. 

YM & YWHA Young Artists Contest. Auditions 
held in May. Open to young pianists, violinists, 
cellists, and singers who have not as yet made 
a major debut in New York City. Award: $100, 
and a debut recital at the Y’s Kaufmann Audi- 
torium. Auditions during March, 1958. Ad- 
dress: A. W. Binder, music director. YWHA, 
Lexington Ave. at 92nd St., New York 28, N.Y. 


Contests for Composers 


PUT 


Choral Music Contest. Under the auspices of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Rochester, N. Y. 
For a choral work of not more than six minutes 
in length, suitable in style and content for per- 
formance in a service or worship. Deadline for 
submission: March 15, 1959. Award: $100. For 


further information write to Central Presbyterian 
Church, 50 Plymouth Avenue North, Rochester, 
mm. Se 

Friends of Harvey Gaul Composition Contest. 


Type of composition varies each year. Cash 
awards. Open only to citizens of the United 
States. Deadline: November 1. Address: The 
Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 315 Shady 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Gershwin Memorial Contest. Auspices: B'nai 
B'rith Cinema Victory Lodge. For an orches- 
tral work of not more than 12 minutes dura- 
tion. Open to American composers under 30 
years of age. Award: $1,000, and performance 
by the New York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Deadline: Aug. 31. Address: George Gershwin 
Memorial Foundation, 55 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Harp Composition Contest. Auspices: Northern 
California Harpists’ Association. First prize 
$300 for a harp solo or a work for harp in a 
solo capacity in combination with one or more 
instruments. Open to composers of any nation- 
ality. Deadline: Jan. 5, 1959. Address: Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, 
Calif. 

International Haydn String Quartet Competition. 
To be held in Budapest, Hungary, from Sept 
22 to Oct. 4, 1959. Open to string quartets of 
all countries without any age limit. Awards 
Four cash prizes, certificates, and medals. Dead- 
line for application: March 31, 1959. For further 
information write to: Secretariat of the Haydn 
String Quartet Contest, Liszt Ference ter. 8, 
Budapest VI, Hungary 

Ohio University Opera Contest. Auspices: Ohio 
University School of Music. For a chamber 
opera of 45 to 60 minutes duration. Open to 
any composer who is a citizen of the United 
States. Deadline: Usually July 1. For further 
information write to: John Bergsagel, director 
of the workshop, School of Music, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Rome Prize Fellowships. Auspices: American 
Academy in Rome. Open to composers who 
are United States citizens. One year fellowship 
with possibility of renewal. For further infor- 


mation write the Executive Secretary, American 
ee. in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 
ys 

Sigma Alpha Iota American Music Awards. Open 
to American-born composers between the ages 
of 22 and 35. Awards: $300 in choral composi- 
tion for mixed voices, and a piano composition, 
publication, and performance. Address: Rose 
Marie Grentzer, 3201 Rowland Place, N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 

Student Composers Award. Under the auspices of 
Broadcast Music, Inc. For compositions of any 
length and instrumentation, Open to American 
and Canadian citizens who were under 30 years 
of age on Dec. 31, 1958. Entrants must be en- 
rolled in accredited secondary schools, colleges, 
or conservatories, or engaged in private study 
with recognized and established teachers. Prizes 
totalling $9,250. Deadline: March 1, 1959. For 
further information write to Broadcast Music, 
Inc., 589 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. 

Vancouver Festival Society Awards. Auspices: 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers Association 
of Canada and Broadcast Music Inc., Canada 
Ltd. The competition will offer $1,000 awards 
in each of two categories—one for a symphonic 
work and the other for a chamber-music com- 
position. Open to Canadian composers only 
Address: John Avison, chairman of the festi- 

val’s music committee, 6409 Larch St., Van- 
couver 13, 


Group Attractions on Tour 


SEAL 


American Chamber Orchestra. Conductor: Robert 
Scholz. Ensemble of 16. Tour of mid-Atlantic 
states during 1959-60. Management: Friedberg 
Management. 

Andre Eglevsky’s Petit Ballet. 
Management: Musical Artists 

Bach Aria Group. Director: William H. Scheide. 
Group of nine. Tour throughout country, last 
half of February, first half of March, 1960 
Management: Herbert Barrett. 

Baltimore Symphony. Conductor: 
Adler. Featured soloists: Frances Yeend and 
Charles C’Neill. Eastern tour, March, 1960. 
Management. Columbia Artists. Personal direc- 
tion: Kurt Weinhold. 

Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander Dance Jubilee. 
Company of 16 dancers and musicians. Manage- 
ment: Columbia Artists. Personal direction 
Schang, Doulens and Wright 

Camera Concerti. Joseph Eger, conductor and 
French horn soloist. Chamber orchestra of 14 
Tour of East, Midwest, South and New England, 
October and November, 1959. Management 
Concert Associates, Inc. 

“Carmen and Don Jose”. Director: Ralph Nielsen 
Company of five. Tour all season, west of Pitts- 
burgh to West Coast. Management: Clarence E 
Cramer 

Charleston Ballet. Director: Andre Van Damme. 
Company of 25 or smaller unit of six. Manage 
ment: Willard Matthews. 

Clebanoff Strings. Conductor: Herman Clebanoff 
Twenty musicians and soprano soloist. Coast-to 
coast tour in fall, 1959 and spring, 1960. Man- 
agement: William Morris. 

Clara Ward and the Ward Singers. Group of seven 
accompanied by organ and piano. Transconti 
nental North American tour, October through 
January; England, March through June. Man 
agement: Giesen and Boomer. Personal direc 
tion: Eastman Boomer. 

Cleveland Orchestra. Conductor: George Szell. As 
sociate: Robert Shaw. Pacific Coast tour, spring, 
1960. Management: Columbia Artists. Personal 
direction: Schang, Doulens and Wright 

Columbus Boychoir. Director: Donald 
Thirty boys. Tour of New England, Canada, 
Midwest, South and East Coast in fall, 1959 
Management: Concert Associates, Inc 

Concerto Festival. Eugene List and the Knicker 
bocker Players. Company of 13 including solo 
trumpet. Management: Columbia Artists. Per 
sonal direction: Judson, O'Neill and Judd 

Continental-Aires. Julian Parrish, pianist, arranger 
and conductor. Group of five. Coast-to-coast 
tour in October. Management. National Artists 

Dance Drama Company. Company of eight. Man 
agement: Musical Artists. 

Dance Arts Group. Featured ethnic dancer: Leah 

(Continued on page 334) 


Company of six. 


Peter Herman 


Bryant 
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(Continued from page 333) 


Dillon. Group of five. Tour in United States 
1958-59 and 1959-60. Management: Michael 
Podoli 


French horn soloist and 
tour, February and 
Management: Concert Associates, 


Eger Players. Joseph Eger 
director. Coast-to-coast 
March, 1960 
Inc 

Erick Hawkins and Barbara Tucker in new dance, 
“Here and Now with Watchers”. Lucia Dlugo 


szewski, composer-pianist. National tour and 
single dates 1959-60. Management: Fern Mc 
Grath 


Festival Quartet. Tour in January and February, 
1960. Management: Columbia Artists. Personal 
direction: Schang, Doulens and Wright 

Flower Hujer Dance Theatre. Company of eight 
Tour in November, December and March 
through United States and Canada. Manage 
ment: Willard Matthews 

Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians. Conductor 
Fred Waring. Company of 50. Coast-to-coast 


tour, October through December, 1959. Man 
agement: William Morris 
Gay Tyroliers. Director: Toni Praxmair. Sixteen 


singers, dancers and instrumentalists. Coast-to 
coast tour of United States in fall, 1959. Man 
agement: National Artists 

Geoffrey Holder and Carmen de Lavallade. With 
two drummers and singer. Tour in March and 
in fall. Management: Musical Artists 

Glasgow Citizens Theatre. Company of 20. Coast 
to-coast tour, January through April, 1960 
Management William Morris (by arrangement 
with David Merrick) 

Goidovsky Grand Opera Theatre, presenting 
Verdi's “Rigoletto” in English. Artistic director 
Boris Goldovsky. Ensemble of 50. Tour in East, 
Middlewest and South in October and Novem 
ber. Management: Herbert Barrett 


Gotham Baroque Ensemble. Director: Stoddard 
Lincoln. Ensemble of five Tour to Pacific 
Coast, October and November: South and 


Southeast in 
Wardle 
Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel. Director: Sara 
Levi-Tanai. Group of 20. Twelve week coast-to 
coast tour. Management: Hurok Attractions 
I Solisti di Zagreb. Conductor and guest cellist 


spring. Management: Constance 


Antonio Janigro. Chamber orchestra of 14 
strings. Coast-to-coast tour, January through 
March, 1960 Management: Concerts Asso- 
ciates, In 


Jean Leon Destine and His Haitian Daricers. Com 
pany of seven. Management: Musical Artists 
Jose Greco and His Spanish Dancers. Director 
Jose Greco. Company of 20 singers, dancers and 
musicians. Coast-to-coast tour. January through 
April, 1960. Management: William Morris 
Jose Limon Dance Company. Musical director 
Simon Sadoff. Company of 14. Tour in October 
and November, February and March. Manage 


ment: Musical Artists 

Karisrud Chorale. Edmond Karlsrud, featured 
soloist Group of 16 men, 14. choristers, 
Mr. Karlsrud, bass-baritone soloist, Charles 
Touchette, accompanist and arranger. National 


tour except West Coast, Jan. 25 to March 13, 
1960. Management: National Artists 

Lamoureux Orchestra from Paris. Conductor: Igor 
Markevitch. 85 musicians. Coast-to-coast tour 
in March and April. Management: Hurok At 
tractions 

Les Ballets Africa‘ns. 
Company of 35 


Director: Keita Fodeba 

dancers, singers and instru- 
mentalists. Limited American tour, 1959 and 
1960; Eight week tour February and March, 
1959 and spring, 1960. Management: National 
Artists 

Little Singers of Paris. Director: Monsignor Fer 
nand Maillet. Group of 27 to 30. Transconti 
nental tour of United States and Canada, Sep- 
tember through December. Management: Cos 
metto Artist Management 

Lucerne Festival Strings. Soloist 
Schneiderhan. Ensemble of 13 
Dec. |, 1959. Management: Columbia Artists 
Personal direction: Andre Mertens 

Manhattan Concert Orchestra. Conductor: Harry 
John Brown. Orchestra of 21. Management: 
Columbia Artists. Personal direction: Judson, 
O'Neill and Judd 

Marina Svetlova 


Wolfgang 
Tour October to 


Director 


Ensemble. 


Dance 
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Marina Svetlova. Group of four including male 
dancer, Spanish dancer and pianist. National 
tour except West Coast in fall. Management: 
National Artists. 

Mary Anthony Dance Theatre. Company of eight. 
Tour in East in November; in West in January. 
Management: Musical Artists. 

Melissa Hayden-Andre Eglevsky Ballet Quartet. 
Tour in fall, 1959. Management: Musical Artists. 

Moulin Rouge Spectacular. Limited American tour, 
1959-60. Management: National Artists. 

Music for Tonight. Director: Albert Tipton. 
Orchestra of 14, Mary Norris, piano soloist. 
Tour of Central West, South and Ontario, April 
and May, 1960. Management: Clarence E. 
Cramer 

Myra Kinch Dance Company. Company of six. 
Tour in fall. Management. Musical Artists. 

National Ballet of Canada. Artistic director: Celia 
Franca. Company of 75 with symphony orches- 
tra. Tour in March and April, 1960. Manage- 
ment: William Morris. 

New Orleans Philharmonic Symphony. Conductor: 
Alexander Hilsberg. Eighty-two musicians. Tour 
of Midwest, February and March, 1960. Man- 
agement: Columbia Artists. Pirsonal direction: 
Schang. Doulens and Wright. 

New York Brass Quintet. Management 
Kahn 

New York Pro Musica. Musical director: Noah 
Greenberg. Ensemble of eleven, with five vocal- 
ists. Management: Columbia Artists. Personal 
direction: Schang, Doulens and Wright 

New York Woodwind Quintet. Tour throughout 
United States, 1959-60. Management. Herbert 
Barrett 

Obernkirchen Children’s Choir. Conductor: Edith 
Moeller. Ensemble of 36. Tour October through 
December, 1959 Management Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction: Kurt Weinhold. 

Opera Festival in “The Barber of Seville”. 
Director: George Lawner. Group of eight. Tour 
of Central West, South and Ontario, March and 
April, 1960. Management: Clarence E. Cramer. 

Opera on Parade. Produced by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin, Mr. Martin, conductor. Six singers. 
National tour except West Coast, Jan. 4 to Feb. 
28, 1960. Management: National Artists 

Orems. Soprano, marimba, vibraphone, xylophone 
Tour May through August, October and Novem- 
ber, 1959 and February and March 1960. Man- 
agement: Willard Matthews 

Original Don Cossack Chorus and Dancers. Con- 
ductor: Serge Jaroff. Company of 26. Tour east 
of Mississippi, March 1960. Management: Con- 
cert Associates, Inc 


Erminié 


Pamplona Choir of Spain. Conductor: Luis 
Morondo. Group of 16. Coast-to-coast tour in 
fall, 1959. Management: Concert Associates, 
Inc 

Philharmonia Hungarica. Conductor: Zoltan 
Roznyai; guest conductor: Antal Dorati. Eighty 


musicians. Coast-to-coast tour October, Novem- 
ber, 1959. Management: William Morris. 

Rabinof S‘nfonietta. Benno Rabinof, conductor 
and violin soloist. Sylvia Rabinof, guest pianist. 
Twelve female string instrumentalists. National 
tour except West Coast, Feb. 15 to April 10, 
1960. Management. National Artists 

Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus. Conductor: Ralph 
Hunter. Twenty voices, three musicians. Man- 
agement: Columbia Artists. Personal direction: 
Schang, Doulens and Wright 

Robert Joffrey Theatre Ballet. Company of 16. 
Management: Columbia Artists. Personal direc- 
tion: Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

Robert Shaw Chorale and Orchestra. Conductor: 
Robert Shaw. Company of 75 presenting Bach's 
B Minor Mass. Tour January through March, 
1960. Management: Columbia Artists. Division: 
Schang, Doulens and Wright 

Roberto Iglesias Spanish Ballet. Director: Rosario 
Escudero. Company of twenty. Coast-to-coast 
tour, September through February. Manage- 
ment: Hurok Attractions 

Roger Wagner Chorale. Conductor and director: 


Roger Wagner. Company of 40. Coast-to-coast 


tour, January through March 
ment: Concert Associates, Inc. 

Rudie Sinfonietta. Conductor: Robert Rudie. 
Eleven instrumentalists with soprano, baritone 
and harp soloists. Management: Columbia 
Artists. Personal direction: Schang, Doulens and 
Wright. 

Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet, starring Melissa 
Hayden, with corps de ballet and orchestra. 
Company of 50. Tour January through March, 
1960. Management: Columbia Artists. Division: 
Kurt Weinhold. 

Ryder-Frankel Dance Drama Company. Company 
of eight. Tour February through April, and in 
fall in East. Management; Musical Artists. 

Salzburg Marionette Theatre. Director: Herman 
Aicher. 100 marionettes, nine personnel. Coast- 
to-coast tour, December, 1959 through March, 
1960. Management: Concert Associates, Inc. 

Susana Y Jose. Company of five Spanish dancers, 
Flamenco guitarist and singer, with piano. Tour 
of South, West, Midwest, New England in fall, 
1959. Management: Concert Associates, Inc. 

Takarazuka Dance Theatre. Company of 70, in- 
cluding 25-piece orchestra. Coast-to-coast tour, 
September through November, Management: 
William Morris (by arrangement with Gins At- 
tractions). 

Temianka Little Symphony. Conductor: Henri 
Temianka. Eighteen instrumentalists, including 
two pianists. Pacific Coast tour. Management: 
Columbia Artists. Personal direction: Schang, 
Doulens and Wright. 

Teresita la Tana Spanish Company. Company of 
five. Tour in January and February. Manage- 
ment: Musical Artists 

Theatre Men. Director: Bernard Izzo. Group of 
ten. Tour west of Pittsburgh, December through 
April. Management: Clarence E. Cramer. 

Trip around the World. Children’s dance pro- 
gram. Director: Fred Berk. Company of 11. 
Management: Musical Artists. 

Tucson Arizona Boys Chorus. Director: Eduardo 
Caso. Thirty to 32 voices. Transcontinental tour 
of United States and Canada, January through 
April. Management: Cosmetto Artists Manage- 
ment. 

Turnau Opera Players. Director: Barbara Owens. 
Group of eight, presenting “Abduction from the 
Seraglio” with “L’Heure Espagnole” and “Grand 
Slam”, in English. Tour of East, South and 
Midwest, Sept. 20 to Dec. 10. Management: 
National Music League. 

Varel and Bailly with Chanteurs de Paris. Director: 
Andre Varel and Charly Bailly. Group of eight 
Tour of United States and Canada, February 
and March, 1960. Management: Cosmetto Artist 
Management. 

Vienna Academy Chorus. Conductor: Guenther 
Theuring. Twenty-four mixed voices. Manage- 
ment: Columbia Artists. Personal direction: 
Andre Mertens 

Vienna Choir Boys. Conductor: Gerhard Track 
Group of 22. Coast-to-coast tour, January 
through March. Management: Hurok Attrac- 
tions. 

Vienna on Parade, featuring the Deutschmeister 
Band. Conductor: Capt. Julius Herrmann. Com- 
pany of 65. Tour January through March, 1960 
Management: Columbia Artists. Division: Andre 
Mertens 

Vienna Philharmonic. Conductor: Herbert Von 
Karajan. 110 musicians. Limited coast-to-coast 
tour in November. Management: National 
Artists. 

“Voyage to the Moon”, Boston Opera Production. 
Artistic director: Sarah Caldwell. Company of 
45. Coast-to-coast tour, January through March, 
1960. Management: Columbia Artists. Personal 
direction: Judson, O'Neill and Judd. 

Westminster Choir. Founder: John Finley William- 
son. Conductor: Harold Hedgpeth. Groun of 40. 
Tour of Southeast in February and March, 1960, 
also New York area and New England. Man- 
agement: Friedberg Management. 


1960. Manage- 





Tannhauser To Open 
San Antonio Opera Series 


San Antonio, Texas.—The Symphony Society 
of San Antonio will present its 15th Opera Fes- 
tival on the weekends of Feb. 28, March 1, and 
March 7 and 8 

The festival will open with Waener’s “Tann- 
hiuser”, featuring Blanche Thebom. Frances 
Yeend, Sebastian Feiersinger, Walter Cassel, and 





Rudolf Petrak. “La Traviata”, to be given on 
March 1, will have Licia Albanese, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, and Igor Gorin in the main roles. George 
London will sing the title role in “Boris Godun- 
off” on March 7, and the rest of the cast will in- 
clude Frances Bible, Nicola Moscona, and Brian 
Sullivan, among others. The festival will close 
with a performance of “Madama Butterfly” on 
March 8. Dorothy Kirsten is scheduled to appear 
as Cio-Cio-San; other parts will be taken by Brian 
Sullivan, Thelma Altman, and Frank Valentino. 
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